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The  Boer. 


BY    V.    W.    ODLUM. 


HE  Boer  as  he  is,  and  the   Boer  as  he  is  "known"  by 

Tlhe  audience  of  the  newspaper  woild,  are  two  widely 
different  persons.  The  former  is  of  a  hundred  moods, 
and  a  hundred  characters;  the  latter  is  merely  a  "type." 
In  the  very  beginning,  we  must  clear  our  minds  of  pre- 
judices, and  understand  that  there  are  Boers,  and  Boers, 
just  as  there  are  Canadians,  and  Cariadians — good,  bad 
and  indifferent.  A  foreigner  might  visit  Canada,  and 
meeting,  by  chance,  none  save  the  tough  and  criminal 
class,  carry  away  a  very  distorted  view  of  our  fair  land. 
Another  might  be  thrown  entirely  with  the  wealthy,  educated  and  phil- 
anthropic, and  depart  with  the  impression  that  he  had  left  behind  a 
Utopian  country  So  with  the  Boer.  Some  three  hundred  thousand 
military  parsons  hive  visited  South  Africa,  have  seen  the  Boer  in  some 
three  hundred  thousand  different  lights,  through  some  three  hundred 
thousand  different  piirs  of  eyes,  and  have  carried  away  some  three 
hundred  thousand  different  views  of  him.  And  each  one  can  tell  in 
his  own  way  whether  the  Boer  is  good  or  bad,  honest  or  dishonest, 
cleanly  or  uncleanly,  brave  or  cowardly.  Of  the  three  hundred 
thousand  different  views  I  know  but  one. 

Broadly  speaking  there  are  but  two  striking  classes  of  Boers — the 
country  Boer  and  the  town  Boer.  To  make  a  great  distinction,  as  we 
dp  at  home,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  would  be  a  mistake,  for 
though  there  are  rich  and  poor  individuals,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no 
class  composed  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  So  likewise  with  the 
educated.  There  are  Boers  who  are  as  able  to  discuss  intelligently 
and  practically  any  important  question  of  the  day,  commercial 
political,  theological,  scientific,  literary,  or  merely  controversial,  as  are 
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anyof  our  leaders  of  public  thought.  But  they  do  not  form  a  class. 
They  are  merely  instances  of  the  extremes  that  are  ever  to  be  found  in 
any  large,  conglomerate  mass. 

Let  us  confine  our  attention,  then,  for  a  while,  to  the  ordinary 
country  Boer,  who  owns  his  few  thousand  morgen  of  land,  his  herd 
of  cattle,  his  goats,  his  sheep,  and  his  Kaffir  assistants.  This  latter 
statement  I  make  intentionally.  It  may  be  denied  by  some,  and  the 
denial  stoutly  supported,  but  notwitUstand  ng,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances that  have  existed  up  to  the  present,  the  Boer,  to  all  prac- 
tical intents  and  purposes,  owned  his  Kaffirs.  They  worked  at  his 
will,  lived  where  he  placed  them,  ate  of  his  bounty,  and  dared  not 
murmur  or  attempt  to  escape.  The  former  meant  severe  punishment, 
the  latter  punishment,  or,  perhaps,  a  sudden  death  that  occasioned  no 
questionings  or  investigations.  Humanitarian,  great  hearted  Oom 
Paul  would  have  indignantly  denied  that  his  subjects  held  the  natives 
in  slavery  ;  legally  speaking,  his  contention  would  have  been  correct, 
for  the  Boer  law  knows  no  such  thing  as  slave  ;  and  yet,  though 
legally  correct,  0)m  Paul's  statement  would  exhibit  just  precisely  that 
class  of  truth  for  which  he  has- become  fimous.  Why,  unless  they 
were  bondmen,  did  the  Kaffirs  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  travel 
in  the  road,  and  carefully  avoid  the  sidewalks  where  his  master  passed 
to  and  fro  ?  Why  do  so  many  Kaffirs  bear  deep  and  lasting  marks  of 
the  lash?  And  why  will  the  Kaffir  lie  to  protect  the  man  he  hates? 
Simply  because  he  has  been  taught  by  years  of  misery  to  fear  the  Boer, 
his  relentless  ruler. 

However,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
story.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  country  can  more 
readily  sympathize  with  the  Boer  than  can  the  hurried  visitor  who 
comes,  sees,  is  astounded,  and  returns  home  full  of  indignation.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  older  resident  the  English  South  African  is,  the 
more  he  seems  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Boers,  and  even,  under 
some  circumstances,  to  support  them  in  their  views.  Until  I  learned 
this,  I,  too,  was  indignant.     Then  I  undertook  to  study  the  facts. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  condition  of  things  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  Kaffir  himself.  He  is  lazy — irrevocably,  incurably  lazy — 
to  such  an  extent  that  none  but  harsh  means  can  compel  him  to 
work.  When  I  boarded  for  a  short  time  at  the  "Imperial  Hotel," 
Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  it  seemed  strange  to  see,  in  that  land  of  cheap 
native  labor,  noiseless,  impassive,  turban-clad  Indians  serving  at  the 
tables  and  in  the  chambers.  On  inquiry,  1  found  that  the  Kaffir  is 
useless  in  such  an  occupation.     He  will  not  be  clean,  he  is  unreliable, 
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and  he  invariably  returns  to  his  kraal  to  spend  the  winter  idly  in 
eating  and  sleeping.  On  the  farm  he  can  be  handled  with  a  whip.  In 
the  hotel,  this  method  of  management  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  Kaffir,  then,  is  a  slave,  in  that  he  must  obey  the  will  of  another. 
However,  although  he  maj'  be  a  slave,  he  does  not  slave.  He  takes 
his  time.  In  this,  he  exactly  suits  the  temperament  of  his  master,  for 
the  Boer  takes  things  easy ;  he  does  not  believe  in  rushing ;  he  sees 
no  cause  for  haste ;  he  merely  grunts  in  contempt  when  he  sees  some 
other  more  energetic  person  forever  hurrying.     He  has  learned  well 
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the  lesson  of  rest — ilie  great  characteristic  of  the  country.  The  oxen 
crawl ;  the  ponies  lope  ;  the  Kaffirs  sleep ;  the  Boer  sits  still  and 
smokes ;  and  the  very  sky,  cloudless  and  burning,  looks  down  with  a 
brazen  weariness.  The  crops  are  small,  and  of  little  importance,  for 
there  are  no  large  barns  to  fill,  no  threshings  to  attend,  no  fruit  to 
pick  and  pack.  The  vegetables  and  corn  necessary  for  the  larder  are 
grown  at  home,  and  form  the  greater  part  of  a  simple  bill  of  fare.  On 
the  whole,  the  Boer  farm  is  a  place  of  peace. 

Inside  the  home,  things  are  as  strange  to  us  as  they  are  outside. 
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The  average  Canadian  country  family  of,  say,  some  six  or  seven 
persons,  would  not  think  of  living  in  a  house  of  three  rooms — -a 
parlor,  a  bedroom,  and  a  combination  of  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
Nor  would  they  think  of  passing  the  night  clothed  in  the  identical 
articles  of  apparel  used  during  the  day.  This  is  an  actual  condition 
of  things  amongst  a  sufficient  number  of  Boers  to  make  it  worthy  of 
note.  Of  course,  it  is  not  general,  nor  is  it  the  invariable  rule  even 
where  the  practice  does  obtain.  However,  it  is  just  sufficiently 
general  to  mark  those  who  do  not  conform  to  it  as  above  the  lower 
class.  I  have  seen  the  houses,  I  have  questioned  some  Boers,  and  I 
have  almost  doubted  some  old  English  residents  of  good  standing, 
both  men  and  women,  before  I  could  force  myself  to  believe  it  as  a 
fact. 

The  Boer  of  the  town  is  a  somewhat  different  person.  He  is  more 
energetic,  more  practical,  more  cleanly,  more  interested  in  current 
events.  Many  have  pretty,  neat  little  homes,  covered  with  vine?, 
surrounded  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  quite  snugly  and  even  richly 
furnished.  They  dress  comfortably  but  very  quietly,  insist  on  short 
business  hours,  and  are  pre-eminently  of  a  domestic  disposition.  Both 
in  town  and  country  the  Boer  is  extremely  hospitable,  ever  ready  to 
give  to  stranger  or  guest  the  best  at  hand  with  a  good  humored, 
contented,  welcoming  smile  that  immediately  places  one  at  his  ease. 
And  the  best  in  the  Boer  home  means  something,  for  the  Frau  Ci  r- 
tainly  can  cook  well.  I  am  patriotic.  I  know  some  fine  Canadian 
housewives.  But  I  must  admit  that  some  of  the  most  delicious  things 
I  ever  tasted  were  eaten  in  the  house  of  a  kindly  old  Frau  while  I 
wore  the  uniform  of  her  enemies. 

Of  the  Boer  in  the  field,  little  need  be  said— or,  indeed,  can  be  ; 
for,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  has  very  little  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  individual  Boer  until  he  is  made 
prisoner.  And  then— well,  a  prisoner  is  little  likely  to  be  seen  at  his 
best.  He  may  be  moody  and  sullen,  or  bright  and  obliging ;  but, 
bright  or  sullen,  he  has  to  do  as  he  is  told,  and  plod  through  an 
endless  monotony.  A  thousand  little  tales  might  be  related  of  inci- 
dents illustrating  Boer  character  in  active  campaign  ;  but  they  would 
only  serve  to  cause  confusion  in  an  attempt  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  people— for  they  are,  after  all,  but  incidental  outcomes  of  the 
individual  nature  placed  under  peculiar  surroundings. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  the  Boers  a  sturdy,  self  reliant  race, 
cool,  enduring  and  persistent;  in  their  habits,  inclined  to  be  careless 
and  uncleanly  ;  given  to  strong,  almost  unreasonable  likes   and  dis- 
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likes  ;  somewhat  lazy  and  intemperate ;  strikingly  fond  of  home  and 
family  ;  and,  unless  their  suspicions  or  dislikes  are  aroused,  kindly, 
frank,  and  generous.  Of  course,  there  are  bad  characters  of  all  shades 
and  varieties — just  as  there  are  in  Canada.  But  the  great  difference 
seem^  to  spring  from  the  fact  that  they  live  in  a  country  where  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  a  good  education,  and  where  every  surrounding 
seemi  suiteJ  to  dull  the  finer,  gentler  and  more  artistic  tastes. 


The  Pioneer  Settlers  of  Ontario. 


BY    THE    REV.    E.    H.    DEWART,    D.D. 

"T^HE  condition  of  a  people,  in  what  may  be  called  their  prehistoric 

*       period,  has  a  relation  to  their  subsequent  history  which  at  that 

time  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  which,  even  after  they  have  attained 

to  an  advanced  degree  of  develop- 
ment, is  only  imperfectly  apprehended. 
The  condition  and  character  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  at  a  time  of  which  we 
have  only  dim  and  legendary  traditions, 
had  doubtless  a  significant  bearing  on 
the  historic  results  of  later  times. 
Green,  the  historian,  has  shown  that  in 
the  fifth  century  there  existed  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  a  little-known 
English  community,  whose  social  and 
political  institutions  were  the  germs  of 
all  that  is  best  in  our  modern  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization. 

In  the  noisy  rush  of  these  strenu- 
ous times  we  are  in  danger  of  failing 
to  recognize  our  debt  to  the  faithful  workers  of  former  genera- 
tions, and  consequently  failing  to  derive  from  their  example  the 
encouragement  it  should  inspire.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  life  of 
the  early  settlers  of  this  country  that  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
which  has  never  found  any  adequate  record  in  history,  poetry  or 
fiction,  and  is  fast  passing  into  the  shades  of  dim  unhistoric  memories 
of  a  bygone  age.  Yet  we  owe  more  to  these  pioneer  settlers,  who  laid 
the  foundations  on  which  our  present  prosperity  is  based,  than  has 
ever  been  fairly  realized  or  acknowledged.     The  privations  and  hard- 
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ships  they  underwent,  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  they  displayed,  and  ihe 
patient  hopefulness  with  which  they  faced  and  conquered  the  difificul- 
ties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their  success,  deserve  much  more 
grateful  recognition  than  they  have  yet  received.  Several  things 
indicate  that  as  a  class  they  must  have  been  generally  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  force  of  character.  The  men  and  women  who,  with  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  going, 
cut  themselves  loose  from  all  the  tender  associations  of  their  native 
land,  and  faced  a  long  ocean  voyage  in  sailing  vessels,  and  a  long 
overland  journey  with  no  such  facilities  for  travel  as  now  exist,  must 
have  had  a  good  deal  more  than  the  average  amount  of  push,  courage 
and  daring,  or  they  would  never  have  committed  themselves  to  such 
an  unpropitious  and  hazardous  an  enterprise. 

I  assume  that  what  I  witnessed  in  my  boyhood,  in  the  locality 
where  my  father  "pitched  his  tent,"  in  the  county  of  Peterborough, 
was  similar  to  what  took  place  in  other  new  settlements.  If  so,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  work  of  the  new  settlers  in  the  prairies 
of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  is  child's  play,  compared  with  what 
had  to  be  done  and  suffered  by  the  immigrant  pioneers  in  the  bush 
settlements  of  Upper  Canada.  The  settler  goes  to  his  prairie  farm, 
bringing  his  family  and  his  cattle  by  railway.  The  inventions  and 
products  of  the  modern  world  are  all  available  for  his  use.  He 
inherits  the  results  of  what  has  been  done  in  earlier  times.  He  can 
thrust  his  plough  into  the  virgin  soil  and  break  it  up  at  once,  and  in 
a  short  time  have  a  crop  yielding  food  for  himself  and  his  family. 
But  the  primitive  settler  in  this  Province  came  into  the  unbroken 
woods  with  his  axe,  without  ox  or  cow,  for  there  was  neither  place  nor 
food  for  man  or  beast.  He  built  a  rude  wigwam  or  shanty  to  shelter 
him  from  the  cold  of  winter,  while  he  chopped  down  and  cut  up  the 
big  forest  trees.  When  summer  came  he  had  to  pile  them  into  log 
heaps  and  burn  them  off,  before  he  could  be  ready  to  sow  his  seed 
grain  among  the  stumps,  in  hope  of  a  coming  harvest.  While  doing 
this  he  had  to  carry  his  food  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  on  his 
back  many  miles.  I  knew  my  father  to  carry  a  load  of  eighty  pounds 
weight  from  Peterborough,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Such  things 
were  quite  common  at  that  time. 

Sustained  by  the  hope  of  belter  and  brighter  times  in  the  future,  in 
spite  of  great  privations,  these  brave  men  labored  on  patiently, 
bridged  creeks  and  swamps,  made  highways  in  the  pathless  desert, 
swept  away  the  massive  woods,  and  literally  transformed  the  wilderness 
into  fruitful  fields  of  golden  grain  and  orchards  of  ruddy  fruit,  where 
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commodious  and  happy  homes  arose  in  the  places  in  which,  within 
the  memory  of  living  men,  the  hungry  wolves  pursued  the  timid  deer 
as  their  daily  prey. 

Amid  all  their  hardships  there  were  some  commendable  things 
which  characterized  those  primitive  times.  The  people  of  a  settle- 
ment were  a  brotherhood.  Every  man  helped  his  neighbor.  In  the 
emergencies  that  arose  because  of  the  long  distance  from  where 
things  needed  could  be  bought,  or  from  the  want  of  money  to  procure 
them,  those  who  had  what  was  needed  shared  with  those  who  were  in 
need.  This  was  true  of  tools  and  many  other  things.  Without  this 
friendly  interchange  of  things,  they  could  not  have  subsisted  at  all. 
When  a  building  was  to  be  erected  or  a  fallow  to  be  "logged,"  a 
man's  neighbors  gathered  without  pay  or  remuneration  and  did  the 
necessary  work. 

But  in  estimating  what  we  owe  to  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  past, 
however  great  were  the  victories  of  those  hardy  pioneers  over  physical 
difficulties,  whereby  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed  by  the  labor 
of  their  hands,  all  this  must  be  ranked  below  their  intellectual  and 
moral  influence  on  our  history.  Cultivated  farms  might  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  primeval  woods,  and  yet  the  people  be  ignorant  and 
uncivilized,  without  those  elements  of  character  which  are  essential  to 
good  citizenship.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  no  country  in  the 
world  has  a  finer  rural  population  than  ours.  This  result  did  not 
come  about  without  a  cause.  The  men  who  vanquished  the  physical 
difficulties  of  the  country  by  their  industry,  as  soon  as  practicable 
built  the  school-house  and  the  church,  employed  the  teacher  and 
welcomed  the  Christian  missionary,  who,  as  it  has  been  well  said, 
"  followed  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe  "  to  cheer  his  solitary  life 
with  the  message  of  redeeming  love.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
personal  experience  of  salvation  is  always  followed  by  the  quickening 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  This  is  true  of  communities  as  well  as 
of  individuals.  I  can  bear  personal  witness  to  the  fact,  that  the 
coming  of  the  Methodist  missionaries  into  our  neighborhood,  in 
addition  to  the  religious  reformation  wrought  by  their  preaching,  was 
followed  by  an  important  intellectual  awakening.  The  people  began 
to  read,  enquire,  and  think,  and  talk  about  living  questions  in  a  way 
they  had  never  done  before.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  or  tabulate  the 
results  of  such  a  salutary  mental  renaissance.  But  I  am  confident 
that  these  moral  and  intellectual  awakenings,  which  took  place  in  the 
formative  period  of  our  young  country's  life,  largely  contributed  to 
determine  the  character  of  our  people. 
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One  thing  is  certain.  We  cannot  review  the  early  history  of  this 
Province,  and  the  life  and  work  of  its  pioneer  settlers  and  preachers, 
without  seeing  convincing  evidence  that  work  and  teaching  which  are 
very  imperfectly  recognized,  and  sometimes  disparaged,  have  had  a 
potent  influence  in  producing  most  of  what  is  best  in  both  church  and 
state  in  our  beloved  countr)'.  It  would  be  ungrateful  and  discredit- 
able to  deny  or  ignore  this  fact. 


Before  Sunrise. 

OOFT,  filmy  mists  of  morning,  cool  aid  gray, 
^     A  lightening  shade  where  dewy  grasses  lie, 
A  trembling  pause  ere  morn  with  flaming  dye 
Dash  s  the  sky  with  portent  of  the  day. 

Since  yestereve  the  world  has  known  respite 
From  all  her  million  sorrows — blessed  boon  ! 
O  hush  !  Too  soon  will  come  the  dawn  !  Too  soon 

The  unrelenting  summons  of  the  light. 

Stilled  now  the  weary  brain  and  heaving  breast ; 

From  burning  eyes  no  more  the  tear-drops  start ; 

Stilled  now  the  anguish  of  the  aching  heart 
Which  throbbed  the  long  day  through  and  found  no  rest. 

O  what  so  dear  as  sleep  to  weary  men  ! 
Sweet  sleep  and  deep  forgetfulness,  which  fain 
Would  win  a  space  of  peace  and  rest  from  pain 

Ere  tyrant  day  drives  forth  her  slaves  again  ! 

Hush,  rest  !     Awake  not  yet ;  with  tender  care 
The  cool,  dim  mist  weights  weary  eyes  with  sleep. 
Smoothes  out  the  lines  which  day  has  pressed  so  deep, 

Kisses  the  lips  and  leaves  a  faint  smile  there. 

O  hush,  thou  happy  bird  !     Soft  silence  keep. 

Silence  the  song  that  swells  within  thy  breast. 

What  dost  thou  know  of  living's  sore  unrest  ? 
Silence  thy  song  and  let  the  sad  world  sleep. 

But  see,  the  faint  pink  signal  of  the  dawn. 

Far,  far  there  glints  the  sun's  first  slender  ray  ! 
O  hush  !    Urge  not  the  triumph  of  the  day  : 

Be  still,  and  let  the  tired  world  sleep  on"! 

— Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay. 


THE   KING    IN    HIS   CORONATION    ROBES. 
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Coronation  Snap  Shots. 

BY    DECIMAL   SEVEN. 

A  FTER  much  debate,  we  decided.  We  had  walked  up  and  down 
^*-  St.  Mary  Street,  round  the  Campus,  and  even  into  historic 
Czar  Street,  not  once,  but  several  times,  talking  over  the  matter,  and 
at  last  he  told  me,  while  leaning  against  a  pillar  in  the  hall  waiting  for 
a  lecture,  that  he  would  come.  He  spoke  as  one  whose  mind  was 
fully  decided.  He  was  a  B.D.;  nevertheless  I  determined  to  risk  the 
experience  and  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  him. 

On  reaching  England  we  travelled  South  to  friends  whose  abode 
lies  under  the  shadow  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  between  Oxford  and 
Henley,  on  the  Thames. 

It  was  early  in  June.  The  fields  were  carpeted  with  the  gold  of 
buttercups,  the  hedges  were  white  with  thorn-blossom,  and  the  cuckoo 
was  heard  in  the  land.  Sitting  in  the  boat  one  day,  moored  snugly 
under  a  shady  willow,  watching  the  swans  and  the  heavily-cushioned 
punts  float  past,  I  ventured  to  ask  my  friend  what  he  thought  of  the 
situation.     His  answer  was  given  in  one  word,  "  Great !  " 

We  wheeled  to  Oxford  and  spent  the  day  visiting  its  twenty  two 
colleges.  St.  Mary's  Church  claimed  our  attention  because  of  its 
architectural  beauty  and  its  pathetic  associations  of  Cranmer.  We 
observed  the  cutting  made  in  one  of  the  pillnrs  where  rested  one  end 
of  the  platform  upon  which  Cranmer  stood  during  the  memorable 
discourse  delivered  against  him  from  the  text,  "  Though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing." 

It  was  "  Eights  Week,"  therefore  we  spared  time  to  see  the  last  two 
bumping  races.  Fortunately  we  stood  in  a  good  position  and  saw 
Exeter  bump  Christ  Church.  The  picture  of  the  tow-path  is  beyond 
description,  particu'arly  when  a  race  is  in  progress.  The  men  run 
along  with  their  own  boats,  and  shout  and  gesticulate  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Others  fire  pistols,  ring  bells,  spring  rattles.  The  noise  is 
akin  to  that  of  a  "  Bob  "  at  Vic. 

The  river  is  particularly  pretty  at  this  point ;  hundreds  of  punts 
secured  by  their  long  poles  are  moored  to  the  side  of  the  banks  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  Oh  !  the  cushions  and  the  cousins  they 
contain  ! 

The  many-colored  sunshades  low  on  the  water,  look  from  a  distance 
like  variegated  mushroom". 
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Lincoln  College  was  a  source  of  deep  interest  to  us.  We  were 
permitted  to  enter  John  Wesley's  study  and  bedroom.  I  regret  to 
say  we  removed  a  quill  pen  from  the  study- table  as  a  souvenir  !  We 
explained  matters  to  our  guide  satisfactorily. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  visit  Canterbury  in  June  and  to 
hear  Dean  Farrar  preach  the  Coronation  Sermon  on  the  eve  of  the 
Empire's  disappointment.  He  is  a  great  and  good  man,  beloved  by 
the  people,  and  doubted  by  many  theologians.  He  is  fast  failing, 
and  required  assistance  to  enter  the  pulpit ;  a  chorister  turned  the 
leaves  of  his  manuscript.  His  great  work  is  almost  done,  and  I  venture 
to  say — well  done.  Less  than  forty-eight  hours  after  leaving  the 
Cathedral  I  heard  the  news  that  paralyzed  the  country  :  "Coronation 
postponed — King  dangerouly  ill." 

Arriving  in  London,  I  made  my  way  through  the  already  crowded 
Capital — it  was  the  Tuesday  before  the  great  June  26th — to  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  The  scene  there  was  one  of  intense  interest  and  signifi- 
cance. Thousands  of  people  were  crowding  about  the  bulletin  boards 
in  nervous  unrest.  Had  they  been  beside  an  open  grave  they  could 
not  have  been  more  quiet  and  awe-stricken.  The  large  number  of 
police  specially  drafted  to  relieve  the  traffic  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do,  save  to  keep  the  main  entrance  to  the  Palace  clear  for  the  con- 
stant stream  of  carriages  bearing  important  personages  whom  an 
absurd  court  etiquette  summoned  to  sign  their  names  in  the  "  Visi- 
tors' "  book  and  then  drive  away  again.  Only  a  few  yards  away 
hundreds  of  workmen  were  working  at  the  street  decorations,  and 
continued  to  work  all  night,  no  orders  having  been  given  to  suspend 
their  operations.  Walking  up  the  Mall,  I  turned  into  Piccadilly;  and 
there  met  the  full  tide  of  London's  congested  traffic.  For  a  mile 
busses  and  cabs  were  packed  close  against  one  another ;  there  was  a 
complete  deadlock.  Some  of  the  illuminations  were  alight ;  a  large 
flame  of  light  over  one  of  the  theatres^  relieved  by  the  words — "  Long 
Live  the  King,"  seemed  strangely  grotesque  at  such  an  hour.  Now 
and  again  a  laugh  would  be  heard,  but  it  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  great  mass  of  people — hundreds  of  thousands — 
moved  on  in  funeral-like  procession.  I  shall  not  forget  June  24th, 
1902. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  Midlands,  I  returned  to  London  on 
the  eve  of  August  8th,  and  found  my  College  friend,  with  whom  I 
arranged  to  view  the  Coronation  procession.  Although  shorn  of 
much  of  its  pageantry,  the  interest  in  the  procession  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  providential  recovery  of  the  King. 
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At  3  a.m.  I  awoke  with  a  start  ;  the  alarm  clock  had  done  its  duty ; 
it  was  Coronation  Day,  August  9th,  and  the  student  in  divinity  and  1 
tried  to  appear  pleased  as  we  dressed  by  gaslight.  We  had  recog- 
nized the  blessed  apprenticeship  of  early  rising,  fostered  by  8  o'clock 
lectures.  After  obtaining  as  many  supplies  as  our  pockets  were 
capable  of  holding,  we  started  to  walk  city-wards.  Just  before  reach- 
ing Westminster  Bridge  we  drank  coffee  at  a  little  stall,  the  owner  of 
which  was  doing  a  brisk  trade.  Big  Ben,  the  clock  in  the  tower  ad- 
joining the  houses  of  Parliament,  was  half-past  four  as  we  passed 
over  Westminster  Bridge.     There  was  a  grey  mist  upon  the  river,  and 
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the  atmosphere  was  somewhat  chilly.  We  found  a  large  number  of 
people  in  Whitehall,  where  we  had  previously  decided  to  take  our 
stand.  Being  loyal  to  Canada  we  took  our  position  and  sat  down 
on  the  kerbstone,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Canadian  arch. 

The  air  was  constantly  shaken  by  the  salutes  from  the  Tower  and 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  VVe  had  at  least  six  hours  to  wait,  but 
the  time  passed  quickly.  The  troops  began  to  arrive  early ;  the 
police  took  positions  in  front  of  the  long  lines  of  people,  and  the 
troops  were  four  deep  in  front  of  the  police.  I  am  somewhat  tempted 
to  state  chronologically  several  occurrences,  such  as  :  6  o'clock,  about 
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1,000  marines  pass  with  three  bands  ;  6.15,  the  policeman  in  front  of 
us  drinks  something  from  a  flask;  6.20,  the  B.D.  commences  on 
bread  and  cheese ;  6.40,  salutes  fired  in  Hyde  Park  ;  6.45,  a  large 
man  stands  on  my  left  foot;  6.451^,  I  venture  to  enquire  whose  foot 
the  said  large  man  is  standing  on,  although  I  am  painfully  aware,  and 
recite  poetry  forthwith — and  so  on  ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  one  thus  to 
digress !  At  7  o'clock  the  Abbey  gates  were  opened,  and  soon  after 
we  were  treated  to  a  sight  of  the  peers  and  peeresses,  robed  in 
real  coronation  regalia,  with  coronets  in  hand.  The  Lord  Mayor 
was  conspicuous  in  his  somewhat  gaudy  equippage,  and  the  splendid 
calves,  so  highly  stockinged,  and  his  footmen  drew  forth  many  ex- 
pressions of  approval.  A  rich  carpet  of  red  sand  was  quickly 
laid  for  the  royal  carriages,  and  at  9.30  traffic  was  entirely  sus- 
pended. The  Duke  of  Connaught  thundered  past  in  his  motor 
car  to  inspect  the  course,  stopping  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
arch  to  converse  with  Sir  Edward  Bradford,  Chief  of  Police.  A 
few  minutes  before  ten,  a  brougham  driven  by  a  scarlet-coated  coach- 
man, denoting  royal  occupants,  swiftly  passed  us ;  a  little  lad  in  a 
sailor  suit  was  laughing  through  the  windov/  at  the  troops  who  stood 
at  "present  arms";  it  was  England's  future  king,  Edward  VIII., 
otherwise  known  as  Prince  Eddy. 

At  10  30  the  first  gun  was  heard.  It  meant  that  the  first  part  of 
the  procession,  which  was  made  up  of  three  parts,  was  leaving  the 
Palace.  It  was  composed  of  six  carriages.  We  could  see  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  very  well,  also  representatives  of  the  houses  ot  Batten- 
berg  and  Denmark. 

Another  gun  ;  and  then  the  Prince  of  Wales  passed,  followed  by 
Princess  Victoria  and  others.  The  last  gun  ;  now  the  excitement  so 
long  pent  up  tries  issues  with  the  police.  The  great  wall  of  humanity 
presses  forward  just  above  where  we  are  standing,  carrying  the  police 
on  to  the  back  of  the  troops.  A  few  mounted  patrols  ride  into  them 
and  they  are  forced  back  into  line.  A  mighty  wave  of  sound  sweeps 
along,  as  though  some  great  body  of  water  has  broken  bounds  and  is 
bearing  all  before  it. 

Up  to  this  hour  the  camera  has  been  inoffensive,  but  now  the  times 
are  fully  ripe.  Directly  in  front  of  me  the  Hong  Kong  regiment 
stand  in  open  order  about  six  feet  apart.  I  determine  to  use  this 
avenue  as  my  focusing  point.  Suddenly  the  arch  is  aflame  with  a 
flood  of  silver  light ;  the  sun  so  long  hidden  by  clouds  has  turned 
aside  to  see  this  great  sight  and  is  reflected  on  the  silver-like  armor 
of  the  Guards ;  their  plumes  rise  and  fall  as  the  beautifully  trained 
chargers  keep  time  with  the  band. 
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A  thousand  cameras  seem  to  be  at  work.  A  cinematograph  is  un- 
rolling film  by  the  yard  just  at  the  back  of  me  on  one  of  the  large 
stands  ;  history  is  being  made.  There  is  a  deafening  roar ;  in  scarlet 
uniform,  covered  with  orders  and  medals,  riding  on  the  right  of 
Admiral  Seymour,  I  recognize  Lord  Kitchener.  At  this  moment 
the  troops  in  front  stiffen  up  to  salute.  There  seems  to  be  a  babel  of 
voices  giving  orders ;  the  long  faultless  line  of  men  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  become  rigid  at  "  present  arms."  The  Bengal  Lancers  look 
fierce  and  firm  ;  the  Cingalese  are  turned  to  stone ;  the  sturdy  Dyaks, 
with  their  Fijian  neighbors  with  cocoa-nut   matting  hair  and  white 


^V^^^E  flp^^l 

Archiushop  ok  Canterbury 
V\  ho  crowned  the  King. 


Archdishoi-  ok  York 
Who  crowned  the  Queen. 


petticoats  become  statuesque,  and  the  mountain  battery  regiment 
from  the  Hindoo  Cush,  carrying  their  cannon  upon  poles  resting  upon 
their  heads  salute  with  their  hands;  all  the  world  seems  to  be  there — 
what  an  Empire  ! 

There  is  no  longer  any  word  to  express  the  sound ;  the  very  air 
itself  seems  shaken. 

And  thus  he  comes,  the  man  who  has  fought  with  death — and 
won — accompanied  by  the  best  loved  woman  of  England — Edward, 
King  and  Emperor,  and  Alexandra  his  noble  Queen. 

He  looked  flushed,  I  thought,  as  he  continually  bowed  to  his  loyal 
people.  The  Queen,  who  was  sitting  nearest  to  us — on  the  left  side — 
was  very  pale,  but  looked  beautiful  in  her  long  robe  and  Elizabethan 
collar  flashing  with  jewels.  Slipping  past  the  policeman  in  front  of 
me,   I  released  the  shutter  of  the  camera  while   my  fellow  did  the 
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shouting.  Lord  Roberts  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession  ;  he 
was  greatly, cheered,  but  took  no  notice.  Another  body  of  Life 
Guards  and  the  great  event  was  over  for  us. 

After  some  difficulty  we  managed  to  get  out  of  the  crowd,  and  were 
allowed  to  pass  by  a  back  street  into  the  Strand.  In  Trafalgar  Square 
I  parted  with  my  friend,  and  quickly  proceeded  to  a  railway  station 
in  order  to  travel  westward.  Before  the  train  started  the  booming  of 
guns  and  ringing  of  bells  proclaimed  the  joyous  tidings  that  the  King 
was  crowned. 


Social  Problems  in  London. 

BY    E.   M.    BURWASH,   M.A.,  '93. 

T^HE  social  problems  which  have  to  be  faced  in  London  are 
^  probably  different  from  those  of  any  other  centre  in  their  magni- 
tude and  urgenc)^  yet  they  are  for  that  very  reason  perhaps  the  most 
typical  of  similar  problems  the  world  over.  Some  account  of  these 
problems^  as  they  presented  themselves  to  a  Canadian  visitor  during 
the  past  summer,  may  not  be  without  interest.  As  in  all  such  cases, 
the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  may  be  conveniently  viewed 
as  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  of  which  the  physical  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  key,  as  well  as  the  crux  of  the  situation.  They  are 
met  respectively  by  education,  mission  work  proper,  and  legislative 
and  medical  means.  As  the  physical  conditions  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  them  will  be  our  most  intelligent 
method  of  approaching  the  subject. 

The  metropolitan  area,  as  is  generally  known,  consists  of  a  central 
area  devoted  almost  entirely  to  business  purposes,  consisting  of  "  the 
city"  and  the  districts  west  as  far  as  Westminster.  Within  this 
space  comparatively  few  people  live,  and  the  army  of  clerks,  operatives, 
and  business  and  professional  men  who  daily  labor  within  it  have  to 
be  transported  to  and  from  their  homes  in  less  central  districts.  The 
cost  of  this  transportation  is  a  material  consideration  with  the  poorer 
among  these  classes,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  this 
area  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  densely  crowded  poor.  This  slum  circle 
is  broken  only  by  the  respectable  residential  quarter  between  the 
British  Museum  and  Euston  Road,  and  by  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
quarter  extending  north-westward  from  Westminster  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  James',  Green,  and  Hyde  Parks.     W^hile  these  two  dis- 
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tricts  lie  comparatively  close  to  each  other,  they  have,  nevertheless,  a 
slum  quarter  between  them,  and  the  first  described  is  itself  encircled 
on  its  northern  side  by  one  of  the  worst  districts — that  lying  north  of 
Euston  Road. 

The  population  of  these  poor  quarters  includes  not  only  the  artisans, 
clerks,  and  sales-people  already  referred  to,  but  has  also  a  vast 
element  of  those  who  are  in  a  still  greater  degree  dependent  for  their 
living  upon  others — hucksters,  petty  tradesmen,  porters,  and  a  great 
multitude  who  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  opening  cab-doors, 
begging,  and  other  unworthy  means — together  with  a  latge  admixture 
of  the  criminal  class,  and  of  those  who  minister  in  various  ways  to  the 
vices  of  the  mass.  We  have,  therefore,  many  degrees  of  respectability 
within  the  slums  themselves,  from  quarters  inhabited  by  a  fairly 
honest,  if  overcrowded,  working  class,  to  those  vile  haunts  to  whose 
unrelieved  infamy  the  pen  of  a  Dickens  only  could  do  justice. 

The  question  as  to  the  influence  which  such  a  state  of  affairs  exerts 
upon  those  who  are  involved  in  it  cannot  be  long  in  doubt.  The 
tendency  is  never  up,  but  always  down.  The  conditions  confronting 
a  laborer  newly  arrived  with  his  family  may  sufficiently  illustrate  this. 
His  earnings  are  twenty  shillings  a  week.  Of  this  amount,  tobacco 
and  beer  may  claim  a  share,  but  sixpence  a  day  for  transport  from  a 
suburb  to  his  work  and  back  again  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  If  possi- 
ble, he  must  walk,  and  he  must  therefore  compete  with  others, 
similarly  situated,  for  lodging  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  his  work. 
He  is  fortunate  if  the  family  of  four  can  obtain  the  sole  possession  of 
a  single  room.  In  many  cases,  children  have  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
workhouse.  The  regulations  of  the  Public  Health  Act  fix  a  minimum 
(much  too  low)  of  cubic  space  for  each  individual  in  a  dwelling,  but 
were  all  those  who  violate  the  Act  turned  out  of  their  lodgings,  as 
they  legally  can  be,  over  900,000,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  popula- . 
tion,  would  be  shelterless,  which  is  obviously  an  impracticable  way  to 
attack  the  evil.  Once  installed  in  their  quarters,  the  people  are  very 
tenacious  of  them,  well  knowing  that  a  change  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
for  the  worse  as  not,  and  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  in  most  cases 
impossible.  The  physical  effect  upon  children,  not  to  mention  adults, 
of  sleeping  in  a  fetid  atmosphere,  with  no  alternative  during  their 
waking  hours  except  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  pavement,  must  be  at 
once  apparent.  Needless  to  say,  also,  the  possibility  of  refinement  in 
a  home  where  all  social,  domestic,  and,  in  many  cases,  industrial 
operations  must  be  carried  on  in  one  room,  is  very  remote.  This  is 
the  first  way  in  which  the  slum  surroundings  take  hold  upon  even  the 
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most  worthy  of  those  subjected  to  them,  rendering  moral  and  spiritual 
growth  almost  impossible,  and  mental  development  of  that  peculiar 
character  which  one  invariably  finds  as  the  product  of  life  in  the 
streets,  with  its  utter  absence  of  culture. 

The  attempted  remedies  for  these  conditions  have  been  of  various 
kinds.  The  first  person  to  whom  the  condition  of  London  appealed 
as  requiring  remedy  appears  to  have  been  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  fearing 
the  great  numbers  of  poor  people  likely  to  become  dependent  in  a  city 
which  then  numbered  150,000,  issued  regulations  limiting  its  further 
growth.  This  was  an  effort,  not  to  regulate,  but  to  overcome  the  natural 
tendency,  and  in  this  it  resembles  most  of  the  first  attempts  at 
economic  legislation,  which  are,  as  a  consequence,  usually  foredoomed 
to  failure.  The  later  attempts — one  of  which,  the  Public  Health  Act, 
has  already  been  mentioned^have,  so  to  speak,  begun  at  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  have  attempted  to  regulate,  by  rendering  illegal,  condi- 
tions that  are  the  necessary  results  of  causes  which  are  left  to  work 
unchecked.  As  a  result,  one-sixth  of  the  population  are  to-day  sub- 
ject to  the  censure  of  the  law,  while  economically  unable  to  meet  its 
conditions,  even  making  what  allowance  we  may  for  self-indulgence 
in  its  various  forms,  especially  drink. 

The  maximum  density  of  population,  having  regard  to  all  the 
necessities  of  wholesome  and  decent  living,  has  been  fixed  at  about 
twenty-five  persons  per  acre.  In  London  we  have  districts  in  which 
the  number  ranges  from  1,000  to  3,000  per  acre.  The  cause  of  this 
has  been  already  indicated.  Great  centres  of  commercial  employ- 
ment like  "  the  city,"  or  shipping  and  manufacturing  industries  such 
as  those  of  the  East  End,  demand  that  their  employees  must  live  in  a 
congested  way  in  order  to  be  within  reach  of  their  work.  Against  the 
industrial  advantage  gained  by  locating  in  close  proximity  factories 
which  use  each  other's  products,  and  the  docks  which  supply  their 
raw  material  and  export  their  finished  goods,  or  commercial  houses 
which  do  business  in  common  within  easy  reach  of  exchanges,  bank- 
ing centres,  etc.,  we  have  the  disadvantage  of  the  lack  of  vitality,  the 
degeneracy  of  physique  and  intelligence  accompanying  such  con- 
ditions. In  many  cases  it  is  a  question  of  transporting  goods  or 
transporting  employees.  As  the  employees  must  pay  for  their  own 
transport,  the  question  is  decided  in  favor  of  the  goods.  A  possible 
means  of  regulation  that  suggests  itself  would  be  the  limitation,  within 
a  given  area,  of  factory  buildings  and  other  centres  of  employment  to 
such  a  number,  having  regard  for  the  number  employed,  as  would 
allow  of  their  employees'  living  in  the   neighborhood  without  over-^ 
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crowding.  This  could  be  secured  in  connection  with  the  issuing  of 
building  permits,  which  all  such  institutions  are  required  to  secure 
before  erecting  their  plants.  Mechanically  and  financially,  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  transport  solves  many  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 
As  in  all  such  cases,  the  question  of  temperament  has  much  to  do 
with  the  matter.  People  who  will  settle  down  in  squalid  contentment 
amongst  miserable  conditions,  may  not,  if  given  improved  surround- 
ings, rise  morally,  even  though  they  must  physically,  to  a  higher 
level,  and  while  we  have  here  devoted  little  attention  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  side  of  the  struggle,  we  would  not  for  that  reason 
wish  to  be  regarded  as  underestimating  bu\  rather  as  emphasizing 
their  importance. 


The  Athenian  Mysteries. 

BY    PAUL    KERR,  '03. 

\17H1LE  we  do  know  a  great  deal  about  the  social  life  of  the 
'  ^  Athenians,  there  is  a  great  part  of  which  we  know  very  little, 
and  for  that  little  we  are  dependent  on  the  meagre  notices  in  con- 
temporary literature.  Of  the  many  interesting  problems  which  con- 
front us,  one  of  the  most  interesting  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  that  city — 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable. 

The  Athenian  mysteries  were  undoubtedly  a  religious  institution  at 
the  time  of  their  initiation,  and  the  causes  of  their  origin  should  be 
considered  to  have  arisen  along  with  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to 
Greek  reverence  for  oracles  and  hero  worship,  as  well  as  to  the 
Pantheism  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Greek  nation.  We 
say  "at  the  time  of  their  initiation,"  because  at  a  later  time  certain 
coarser  and  more  earthly  phases  of  this  religious  worship  permeated 
the  whole  to  such  a  degree  that  even  the  degenerate  Romans  were  com- 
pelled to  stamp  out  a  religion  the  effect  of  which  was  only  vilifying. 
Only  too  true  were  the  words  of  the  immortal  Sabine  :  "  Graecia  capta 
ferum  vie  tor  em  cepil." 

The  mysteries  then  were  of  the  nature  of  religious  worship  and  were 
presided  over  by  priests,  who  were  instituted  even  in  the  earliest  times 
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to  see  that  the  ceremonies  were  duly  carried  out.  Doubtless  they  had 
an  abundance  of  mechanical  devices  to  produce  effects  most  startling, 
and  sufficient  to  convince  any  incredulous  worshipper.  They  had- 
recourse  to  the  discoveries  of  the  primitive  science  of  the  day  to 
thoroughly  impress  the  minds  of  their  devotees  with  a  sense  of  their 
own  greatness ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  asserted  as  the  source  of 
this  marvellous  power  their  connection  not  only  with  Zeus,  father  of 
gods  and  men,  who  shakes  Olympus  with  his  nod,  but  also  with  such 
gods  as  PlutOj  who  ruled  in  the  abyssmal  shades  of  night.  Marvels 
of  light,  sound,  and  color  were  displayed.  Delicious  melodies  en- 
tranced the  eager  ears  of  the  assembled  throngs ;  these  were  followed 
by  volleys  of  thunder  which  stunned  and  amazed.  Beautiful,  lights 
gleamed  and  glowed  in  fantastic  contrast.  Sounds  were  heard  of  joy  or 
sorrow:  sometimes  sobs  and  sighs,  or  again  whispers  and  commands. 
In  short,  it  seemed  as  though  in  very  truth  the  gods  had  come  down 
again  in  this  Golden  Age  of  the  Athenian  Empire  to  meet  mortal 
man  face  to  face. 

The  fame  of  the  mysteries  was  consequently  great.  They  were 
more  popular  than  the  oracles  with  ordinary  folk  like  the  poor 
Athenian  tradesman,  who  of  silver  or  gold  had  none,  and  so  was 
an  unwelcome  visitor  to  the  rich  and  aristocratic  oracle  at  Delphi. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  thirty  thousand  people  having  attended  the 
mysteries  at  one  time.  We  need  not  go  far  afield  to  find  out  the 
reason  for  this  popularity. 

Granted  that  of  all  nations  before  or  since  existing,  the  Greek 
nation  as  a  unit  was  most  sensitive,  was  the  keenest  witted,  was  the 
most  highly  developed  in  sympathy  especially,  was  exceedingly  curious 
wiih  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  future  life— granted  this,  the  reason 
is  plain  upon  the  surface.  "  The  Greeks  had  no  church  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  drama  as  enacted  was  their  Bible,  hero  worship  was 
their  prayer,  and  the  mysteries  were  the  church  in  which  they 
worshipped. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  super-eminent  features  of  the 
institution.  Only  pure-blooded  Athenian  citizens  were  permitted  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  this  secret  association,  which  were  held,  if  not 
annually,  then  at  certain  periods.  The  programme  consisted  of  purifi- 
cation, sacrifices,  processions,  songs,  dances,  and  dramatic  representa- 
tions. The  celebration  was  not,  therefore,  held  behind  closed  doors, 
but  was  no  doubt  a  familiar  sight  to  the  citizen  as  it  wound  its  slow 
length  outside  the  city. 

In  his  farce,  "The  Frogs,"  we  are  indebted  to  Aristophanes,  the 
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Athenian  comic  poet-laureate,  for  a  picture,  perhaps  overdrawn,  but 
more  likely  not,  of  the  festival  as  it  took  place  in  "  The  Meadows  " 
outside  the  frowning  ramparts  of  the  famous  long  walls  of  Athens. 
As  the  chorus  of  "The  Elect"  (to  use  modern  theological  parlance) 
pass  us,  we  hear  them  singing,  "  Thou,  the  chorus  lover,  oh  Bacchus,  be 
thou  our  guide ;  for  thou  didst  set  the  fashion  of  going  with  torn  cloak 
and  sandal  for  cheapness'  sake;  thou  didst  find  a  way  for  us  to  sport 
and  dance  with  no  loss." 

Later  on  in  the  chorus  of  Frogs  we  find  the  following  :  "  At  the 
harbors  we  sang  a  roundelay  to  Dionysus,  son  of  Zeus,  what  time  the 
throngs  of  folk  with  sick  headaches  traversed  our  domain  at  the 
festival  of  the  Sacred  Flagons." 

So  we  find  that  while  a  certain  period  in  the  festival  is  devoted  to 
the  contemplation  of  supermundane  things,  yet  the  Athenians  were 
not  so  constituted  as  to  forget  the  material  in  their  devotion  to  the 
spiritual ;  the  result  was  considerable  license.  Could  we  imagine  a 
"  Calithumpian  "  procession  on  a  large  scale,  where  there  were  but  few 
spectators  and  a  whole  city  the  participants,  we  might  have  some  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  the  sacred  procession.  Perhaps  a  fit  comparison 
would  be  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  which  likewise  had  its  origin  in 
religious  worship,  was  just  as  popular  to  the  people  of  Rome,  was 
subject  to  just  the  same  abuses,  and  accomplished  exactly  the  same 
end  :  it  damned  a  great  nation. 
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Suggestive  Stuffage ! 

A  YOUTH  went  to  study  at  college, 
With  a  view  to  displaying  his  knowledge ; 
He  found  that  to  write 
All  his  lectures  at  sight 
He  must  be  proficient  in  scrawlage. 

He  was  not  of  a  tender,  but  tough,  age, 
A  sort  of  an  "  I-know-enough  "  age ; 

And  so,  at  exams. 

With  a  few  nights  at  crams, 
He  worked  off  unlimited  bluffage. 

His  thoughts  had  been  running  on  marriage, 
A  theme  which  I  would  not  disparage, 

But  it  does  not  agree 

With  studying,  you  see. 
And  "  results  "  showed  him  loaded  with  starrage. 

- 1.  R.  MacC. 


A  COLOR  FEUD. 
( 07) er heard  in  the  Studio.) 

Miss  Green — You  and  Miss  Yellow  don't  seem  to  be  on  good 
terms  just  now. 

Miss  Blue — I  should  say  not. 

Miss  Green— What's  the  matter  ? 

Miss  Blue — Matter  enough.  D'Auber  has  been  working  at  a 
picture  of  Autumn  fields  lately,  and  has  paid  exclusive  attention  to 
her ;  and  now  she's  too  proud  to  mix  with  any  of  us.  She  seems  to 
think  she's  the  only  color  on  the  palette. 

—X.  Y.  Z. 
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ADVICE  TO  FRESHMEN. 
When  in  doubt — Don't  ! 


FATE 


A  SPINSTER,  who  in  solitude 

Over  her  lot  was  wont  to  brood, 

And  blame  the  mysteries  of  fate, 

That  sundered  those  who  ought  to  mate, 

One  day  was  overheard  to  say, 

As  she  re-trod  her  lonely  way  : 

"If  some  poor  man  had  only  known, 

He  might  have  claimed  me  for  his  own." 

— W.  G.  C. 


COLLEGE  TYPES. 
No.  L — The  Freshman. 

There  has  recently  been  noticed  in  the  Queen's  Park  a  new  animal 
that  has  already  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  In  appearance 
and  habits  it  is  decidedly  unique.  Though  not  as  yet  full  grown,  it  is 
large  and  awkward.  Its  eye  is  constantly  rolling  vacantly  about  as  if 
it  were  bewildered  to  find  itself  in  such  strange  surroundings.  It  is 
constantly  going  through  all  the  motions  of  speech  with  great  rapidity, 
yet  to  the  attentive  listener  it  says  nothing.  In  color,  it  is  of  a  decided 
green,  but,  like  the  chameleon,  it  frequently  changes  its  shade ;  at 
times  it  is  observed  in  a  brown  study,  while  about  May  it  is  usually 
decidedly  blue.  A  marked  peculiarity  is  the  abnormal  development 
of  the  head,  amounting  almost  to  deformity.  It  is  naturally  timid  and 
shuns  observation,  yet  frequently  without  ostensible  reason,  it  becomes 
endued  with  great  ferocity.  It  has  even  been  known  to  waylay 
a  professor. 

On  inquiry,  it  was  learned  that  the  specimen  we  have  described  is 
as  yet  but  young  ;  as  it  becomes  more  mature  its  peculiarities  are  less 
marked. 

The  name  of  this  queer  creature  is  Homunculus  Recens ;  it  is 
indigenous  to  all  college  centres,  appearing  regularly  in  the  early 
Autumn.  — E.  W.  W. 
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With  {hi  Last  of  our  Wild  Flowers. 


iHE  silvery  haze  of  October  often  causes  a  sense  of  mystery 

Tin  the  mind  of  the  scientific  friend  of  nature.  This  ex- 
f-  perience  is  followed  by  his  becoming  a  greater  admirer 
of  the  objective  world  as  he  learns  more  of  its  unchange- 
able truths.  So,  in  some  of  the  sunny  holidays  of 
autumn  we  ramble  away  to  pay  farewell  visits  to  the  last 
wild  fiowers.  In  our  wanderings,  while  observing  new 
relationships  among  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature,  we 
treasure  up  those  images  which  subsequently  may  "  flash 
upon  that  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 
Gradually  the  clear-cut,  September  clouds  have  melted  away  at  the 
edges,  and  all  earthly  things  prepare  for  the  rest  time  of  the  year.  As 
the  chlorphyll  of  the  leaves  fails  in  its  assimilating  power,  the  living 
green  of  the  foliage  fades  away  through  all  the  floral  tints  to  a  sombre 
brown.  The  sugar-maple  begins  to  glow  with  a  rosy  flush  ;  the  stag- 
horn  sumach  drips  with  crimson  flame ;  patches  of  poison  ivy  and 
tangles  of  Virginia  creepers  stretch  away  in  sheets  and  chains  of 
strontium  red  ;  the  grasses  spread  out  in  orange,  bronze,  and  tawny 
bands,  making  the  meadows  a  spectrum  of  the  season. 

To  insure  perpetuation  and  build  up  an  empire  abroad,  the  plants 
whose  fruits  are  matured  are  instituting  a  vigorous  emigration  policy. 
Dandelions,  thistles,  milkweeds  and  anemones,  are  entrusting  their 
pappous  young  to  the  disseminating  breezes.  The  parent  maples,  ashes, 
elms,  birches  and  basswood,  all  have  outfitted  their  adventuring  life- 
bearers  with  parachute  wings  that  they  may  escape  from  the  home  acre. 
Herb  Robert  and  the  touch-me-nots  await  but  a  friendly  disturbance 
to  set  off  their  catapult  pods.  The  barbs  of  the  stick-tight,  the  flat 
hooked  cases  of  the  tick-trefoil?,  the  bristling  fruit  of  avens  and 
goose-grass,  the  prickly  crooks  of  the  blue  burr,  burdock  and  houna's- 
tongue,  each  seed-vessel,  furnished  with  grappling  irons,  clings  ten- 
aciously to  life  as  it  does  to  the  clothing  of  man  and  of  animal.  The 
bacciferous  shrubs  by  the  bright  colors  of  their  fruits  attract  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  birds  of  passage  with  results  of  mutual  good  ;  the  dogwoods 

by  their  red,  blue,  or  livid  berries,  and  the  elders  by  beaded  cymes  in 

shades  of  permanganate  or  vermilion  ;  the  serpentine  wild  grape  by 

its  clusters  of  swart-blue  drupes; 

the  viburnums  by  their  redden- 
ing or  purpling    sprays  and  the 

hawthorns  by  their  creamy  white 

or  ruby  fruitage ;  but  best  known 

of  all,  the  depauperate  mountain 

ash  by  its  robin-haunted  scarlet 

bunches.      In    the    woodlands 

where   the    mottled    leaves   are 

falling,  false  spikenard  and  blue 

cohosh,    bunch-berry,     bitttr- 

sweet    and    jack-in-the  pulpit, 

are    solving   the  vital   problem 

of  seed- locomotion.       Some, 

indeed,  have  evolved  so  far  as 

to    mimic    insect    forms.     The 

frisky    squirrel,   too,  is    innocently    working    to    assure   a    perpetual 

supply   of  the  nut-bearing  trees,  while  man  almost  alone  carries  on 

the  ruthless  war  of  extermination. 

Lonely  among  dwindling  com- 
rades stand  the  last  of  the  old 
brigade  of  summer  blossoms. 

Near  the  pools,  etched  with 
sedge  or  rush,  grows  the  great 
blue  lobelia,  while  along  the 
brooksides  stands  the  cardinal 
flower,  "  whose  red-heart  bloom 
glows  like  a  living  coal  upon 
the  green." 

In  the  boggy  pastures  we  oc- 
casionally come  across  belated 
blossoms  of  the  trumpet-weed, 
medicinal  boneset,  or  of  the 
classic  elecampane.  Many  of 
the  field  flowers,  from  black- 
eyed  Susan  to  the  dainty  hare- 
bell, are  beginning  to  feel  the  renewed  vigor  that  preludes  Indian 

summer. 


ASTERS. 
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With  its  wand-like  stem  and  drooping,  bell-shaped  heads  of  yellow- 
white  florets,  the  inoffensive  rattlesnake  root  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing among  the  last  of  sylvan  flowers.  Near  it,  on  the  dry  hillsides, 
dwells  the  five-flowered  gentian,  a  humble  representative  of  the  famous 
family  of  gentians,  which,  more  distinctively  than  any  other,  belongs 
to  the  autumn  season.  Along  the  shaded  highways  sulks  the  closed 
gentian.  Its  deep  blue  buds  are'  fashioned  in  a  heterodox  manner, 
as  they  never  open.  Very  rarely  can  we  ferret  out  in  the  browning 
marshes  the  home  of  that  enchantress,  the  fringed  gentian.  With  its 
charmingly  rimmed  vase  of  four  shell-shaped  petals  in  varying  shades 
of  azure,  with  all  its  sylph-like  grace  and  beauty,  it  bewitches  us  as  it 
did  Bryant : 

"  Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky. 
Blue — blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall." 

Everywhere  to  be  found  in  Canadian  fields  are  members  of  the 
golden-rod  family.  Stateliest  of  all  the  many  diff"erent  species  is 
Solidago  Canadensis.  With  its  gaudy  plumes,  it  embroiders  roadside 
and  river  banks,  and  fills  the  angles  of  the  snake  fences.  Perhaps 
more  handsome  are  the  several  woodland  kinds,  of  which  the  broad- 
leaved  golden-rod,  found  in  rich  hillside  groves,  is  easily  chief. 
Along  the  thicket  edges  the  elm-leaved  species  may  be  seen  lighting 
the  foliage  fires  with  its  golden  torches. 

In  the  two  hundred  known  varieties  of  asters  we  have  a  genus  of 
plants  puzzling  beyond  comparison.  In  myriads  of  blossoms 
sprinkled  over  whole  continents,  from  far  mountain  heights  down  to 
the  salt  meadows,  with  beaming  disks  and  spreading  rays,  these  com- 
posites really  form  a  firmament  of  flowers.  In  colors  they  shade 
away  from  purest  white  to  richest  purple.  In  the  same  manner  the 
different  varieties  run  into  each  other  almost  indistinguishably.  One 
of  the  most  majestic  is  the  New  England  aster,  which  floods  with 
regal  color  the  low  meadows  and  moist  hollows  along  the  highway. 
In  the  combination  of  this  purple  beauty  and  the  flower  of  gold,  we 
have  the  royal  robe  and  crown  of  the  harvest  season. 

When  the  air  is  growing  "  nipping  and  eager,"  the  leaf-strewn 
slopes  are  still  brightened  by  the  blossoms  of  the  witch-hazel.  The 
little  bunches  of  fragrant,  narrow-petalled,  yellow  flowers  cling  closely 
to  the  bare  branches.  All  summer  the  edible,  nut-like  fruit  has  been 
maturing  among  the  wavy-toothed  leaves.     These  little  seed  capsules 
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are  well  charged  wiih  ammunition  ;  for  snapping  apart,  they  have 
been  known  to  sling  their  black,  bony  contents  a  distance  of  forty 
feet,  causing  much  bewilderment  to  the  innocent  observer. 

J.  A.  M.  Dawson,  '04. 


Notes. 

A  FRENCH  physicist  hasdetermined  the  temperature  of  the  filament 
'**■  in  an  incandescent  lamp  to  be  from  1610  to  1720  degrees, 
Centigrade. 

The  Eiffel  Tower  is  the  most  efficient  lightning  rod  in  the  world. 

It  is  such  a  perfect  conduct- 
or of  electricity  that  the  people 
on  the  elevator  in  the  tower 
are  not  aware  when  it  is  struck 
by  the  lightning. 

King  Edward's  surgeon, 
Sir  Francis  Treves,  has  de- 
clared one  of  the  causes  of 
appendicitis,  or  conditions 
strongly  favoring  its  produc- 
tion, to  be  smoking  or  breath- 
ing tobacco  smoke. 

The  great  reservoir  dam 
across  the  Nile  is  i}(  miles 
in  length,  has  a  mean  height 
above  the  foimdation  of  130 
feet,  a  difference  of  water 
level  above  and  below  of  67 
feet,  a  total  weight  of  masonry 
of  1,000,000  tons,  and  is  cap- 
able of  storing  1,000,000,000 
tons  of  water. 

A  LARGE  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  harnessing 
Victoria  Falls,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  to  generate  1,000,000  horse- 
power. The  river  above  the  falls  is  over  a  mile  wide  and  falls  through 
400  feet.  The  scheme  is  to  make  the  cataract  generate  electricity  and 
carry  the  power  down  to  Rhodesia. 
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The  manufacture  of  peat  is  now  going  on  at  three  points  in  Ontario. 
As  to  its  value  for  fuel,  for  light  firing,  it  falls  very  little  short  of  hard 
coal  and  is  preferred  to  coal,  as  better  control  of  the  fire  is  possible  in 
using  peat.  For  grates  it  is  unexcelled,  as  it  gives  a  bright,  cheerful 
flame,  and  has  no  noxious  gases,  as  has  soft  coal. 

A  FACTORY  has  been  erected  in  Norway  for  the  manufacture  of  turf- 
charcoal  by  electricity.  The  turf  is  compressed  into  blocks  and  heated 
by  resistance  coils  to  the  requisite  temperature.  A  gas  useful  for 
illuminating  and  heating  purposes  is  obtained,  while  a  tar-like 
liquid  distils  out,  which  can  be  worked  up  for  paraffine.  The  turf- 
charcoal  remaining  in  the  retorts  is  a  useful  substitute  for  either  wood- 
charcoal  or  gas  coke. 

Mr.  Marconi  has  returned  to  London  from  Italy.  He  says  :  "  The 
principal  truth  that  I  have  demonstrated  is  that  wireless  telegraphy  is 
not  stopped  or  even  obstructed  by  great  mountains.  I  have  been  able 
to  send  wireless  messages  across  the  Alps  without  any  hindrance.  My 
wireless  messages  have  gone  from  England  to  Africa  by  way  of  British 
ships  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  sending  messages  direct  from 
England  to  America  very  soon." 
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Skekhes  of  the  Gtuerai  Coniercncc  at  Winnipeg. 

BY    THE    REV.    S.    D.    CHOWN,    D.D. 

HE  people  of  Winnipeg  are  nothing  if  not  proud,   confi- 

Tdent  and  buoyant.  They  are  proud  of  the  country 
tributary  to  their  fair  city,  and  well  they  may  be  ;  bewil- 
dering as  it  is  in  its  vastness,  and  incomprehensible  in 
its  resources.  They  are  proud  of  their  city,  which  has 
in  a  few  years  sprung  from  an  obscure  trading  post  into 
a  commercial  metropolis,  and  a  very  considerable  centre 
of  social  and  industrial  life.  They  have  every  confidence 
in  the  future.  Not  a  note  of  pessimism  is  to  be  heard 
anywhere.  They  believe  they  are  quite  competent  to 
settle  every  civic  and  national  problem,  and  give  stability  and  strength 
to  a  nation's  life.  And  if  any  section  of  people  have  good  ground  for 
such  confidence  it  is  the  people  of  the  West.  Men  of  power,  women 
of  grace,  children  of  healthful  beauty  and  winning  intelligence,  greet 
you  on  every  hand — ideal  Canadians  all.  They  are  also  a  buoyant 
people.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  their  youthfulness,  since  it  is  said 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men' of  Winnipeg  are  under  fifty  years  of 
age.  Youth  rises  and  rules  in  every  line  of  civic  and  commercial  life. 
The  General  Conference  quickly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  West. 
Think  of  a  train-load  of  grave  and  reverend  seniors  making  a  round 
trip  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  to  dine  at  Brandon,  inci 
dentally  having  glimpses  of  the  wheat  fields  of  Southern  Manitoba 
thrown  in.  This  outing  was  supplied  through  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Gordon,  member  for  South  Winnipeg  in  the  Local  Legislature, 
and  was  but  one  of  many  most  enjoyable  entertainments  tendered  to 
the  Conference  by  their  hospitable  hosts.  In  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  progressive  work  of  the  Church  the  Conference  took  decidedly 
advanced  positions;  so  advanced  as  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  meet  quadrennially  in  Winnipeg,  lest  the  Church  should 
outrun  its  strength,  but  certainly  to  meet  there  once  in  a  dozen  years 
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would  save  the  Church  from  the  paralysis  which  comes  from  running 
in  congenial  ruts.  Advancement  was  the  key-note  of  the  Conference. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Missionary  Committee  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  new  missionary  superintendents,  one  for  New  Ontario, 
two  for  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories,  and  one  for  British 
Columbia,  and  authorizing  the  General  Board  to  increase  the  number 
of  local  superintendents  as  found  necessary,  carried  the  Conference 
by  storm,  and  was  one  of   the  striking   manifestations  of  the  new 
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energy  which  has  come  into  the  Church  with  the  coming  of  a  new 
century.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  was  consummated  in  a  dramatic 
moment,  when  the  delegates  rose  and  sang  the  doxology  and  then 
adjourned  the  session.  It  was  the  response  of  the  Church's  faith  to 
the  call  of  God  to  overtake  the  rising  tide  of  immigration  which  is 
rolling  in  upon  the  plains  of  the  West.  The  population  of  our  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  1897  increased  by  about  eleven  thou- 
sand, but  this  year  the  returns  will  show  an  increase  of  about  seventy 
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thousand.  The  thought  of  Christianizing  the  nation  yet  to  be,  and 
holding  it  to  the  achievement  of  the  highest  Anglo-Saxon  ideals,  was 
an  inspiration  the  thrill  of  which  no  body  of  Christian  men  could 
possibly   resist. 

The  election  of  a  Secretary  of  Temperance  and  Moral  Reform, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  impress  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
upon  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church,  was  another  decided  step  in 
advance  of  what  has  been,  and  aims  at  falling  with  moral  inspiration 
the  mighty  spiritual  impulses  of  our  people.  Limited  space  forbids 
comment  upon  the  heartiness  with  which  the  Conference  adopted  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Sociological  Questions,  which  was  a  ring- 
ing utterance  claiming  for  the  solutions  of  the  vexatious  social  and 
industrial  problems  of  our  times,  the  application  of  the  highest  and 
broadest  conceptions  o\  Christianity  of  which  we  are  capable.  The 
Conference  was  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  Christian  unity,  and  cordially 
endorsed  a  proposal  to  co-operate  with  other  Christian  churches  in 
order  to  avoid  over-lapping  and  the  sinful  waste  of  men  and  means 
in  sparsely  settled  districts  and  smaller  centres  of  our  country.  The 
whole  proceedings  of  the  Conference  are  a  testimony  to  the  younger 
ministers  of  our  Church  that  they  may  use  their  brightest  powers  and 
rot  outshine  the  ideals  of  progress  which  the  fathers  have  set  before 
them.  None  may  feel  himself  cribbed,  cabined  or  confined  who  seeks 
to  build  his  own  character  while  working  out  the  destinies  of  our  be- 
loved Methodism  in  this  great  land. 

Toronto. 


Northfield  Y.  M,  C.  A.  Conference. 

BY    N.    E.    BOWLES,    '03. 

PERHAPS  every  college  student  in  America  has  heard  of  North- 
field,  and  every  one  who  has  been  there  has  returned  enthusiastic 
in  its  praises.  What  is  there  about  Northfield  that  attracts  the 
student  ?  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  a  full  answer  to  this  question, 
but  simply  to  give  my  own  impression  as  to  the  secret. 

There  are  many  things  that  might  be  considered.  To  almost  every 
young  man  the  simple  fact  of  travelling  with  fellow  students  several 
hundred  miles  into  another  country  is  delightful.  And  then  Northfield 
is  a  beautiful  spot.  Situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  the 
somewhat  scattered  but  very  pretty  village,  surrounded  by  the  green 
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and  wooded  slopes  so  characteristic  of  New  England.  For  the  secret 
of  Northfield's  hold  on  men,  however,  we  must  turn  to  its  spiritual  life 
^— to  the  uplifting  of  Him  who  when  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Him. 

Northfield  does  at  least  two  things.  In  the  first  place  it  gives  one 
an  opportunity  of  doing  some  solid  thinking.  College  duties 
make  many  demands  on  the  student's  time.  Do  not  even  the 
demands  of  the  curriculum  often  result  in  cram  rather  than  thought  ? 
and  even  the  holidays  mean  to  many  only  a  change  to  work  where 
Still  less  time  is  given  for  meditation.  But  the  Northfield  Conference 
comes,  and  to  him  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  attend,  there  are  given 
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ten  whole  days  for  thinking.  The  Conference  is  so  arranged,  the 
attractions  so  put  in  their  relative  places,  that  almost  perfect  freedom 
is  given  for  the  consideration  of  the  vital  questions  of  a  student's  life. 
But  Northfield  does  more  than  this.  It  not  only  gives  one  the 
opportunity  to  think,  but  it  makes  him  thi  ^.k,  bringng  forth  clearly  the 
problems  of  the  student  and  of  the  missionary  world.  It  is  not  as 
inspiring  in  some  ways  as  the  recent  Volunteer  Convention  at  Toronto. 
That,  although  intensely  practical,  yet  touched  the  emotions  strongly, 
making  a  person  long  to  do  some  heroic  deed  for  Christ.  This  was 
true  to  some  extent  of  the  missionary  appeals  at  Northfield,  but  there 
was  a  noticea  le  difference.  The  student's  battle  was  made  real  and 
present,  and  the  common  work  and  duty  of  a  Christian  student  with 
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his  fellow-students,  and  in  fact  with  all,  was  forced  right  home  upon 
his  conscien:e.  A  high  standard  for  the  Christian  student's  life  was 
set  up.  This  was  done  plainly  and  quietly,  with  possibly  more  refer- 
ence as  to  how  it  should  be  attained  than  to  persuade  that  it  ought  to 
be.  There  was  a  careful  emphasizing  of  the  necessity  of  a  pure  and 
honest  life  for  our  work,  but  the  work  itself  was  presented  as  its  own 
reward.  The  student's  duty  was  not  garnished  over  and  made  easy  ; 
it  was  made  hard.  The  ideal  raised  was  not  easy,  but  difficult  of 
attainment.  In  fact,  the  ideal  was  so  high  that  it  almost  brought  dis- 
couragement.    And  yet  it  never  fully  discouraged.     The  difficult  calls 
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forth  the  best  that  is  in  men.  Thus  Northfield  compelled  one  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  nothing  small,  low  or  mean  can  enter  the 
Christian  character,  but  that  its  essence  is  largeness,  manliness  and 
sincerity. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  just  say  that  although  Northfield  gave  one 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  methods,  it  also  emphasized  the 
truth  that  it  is  a  willing  spirit  that  is  needed  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  methods.  We  may  know  all  about  methods  and  yet  fail,  but  he  who 
lives  pure  and  true  in  his  own  life,  who  studies  God's  word  and  enters 
into  vital  communion  with  Him,  can  never  fail. 
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John  R.  Mott. 


Impressions  af  Northfield. 

The  keynote  of  Northfield  is  personal  work.  Not  only  is  this 
branch  of  association  work  greatly  emphasized^  but  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal contact  dominates  the  whole  convention.  In  the  public  meet- 
ings the  personality  of  the  speaker  counts  for 
everything.  They  do  not  lecture,  they  merely 
express  themselves.  They  are  all  men  of 
strong  practical  character,  and  they  lay  the 
emphasis  on  the'  necessity  of  living  truth,  not 
merely  of  knowing  it.  They  speak  to  men 
in  a  world  of  men,  and  they  present  the  truths 
of  religion  and  the  higher  life  in  a  frank,  manly 
way  that  attracts  men.  As  a  result,  many  men 
not  particularly  interested  in  association  work 
attend  Northfield  and  go  away  stronger,  better, 
and  more  manly.- — E.  W.  Wallace. 

From  Northfield  Speakers. 

The  supreme  way  to  be  rid  of  doubt  is  to  be  sure  of  God,  and  the 
only  way  to  be  sure  of  God  is  to  pray. — John  Kelman,  M.A. 

We  must  give  ourselves  to  every  man.  Men 
want,  not  pity,  but  ourselves. — Edwards  of  Yale. 

A  man's  spirituality  is  of  no  account  except  aK 
expressed  in  his  work. — Campbell  Morgan. 

Every  college,  every  church  needs  more  Chris- 
tians who  know  God  at  first  hand. —  John  R. 
Mott. 

We  will  never  live  for  God  unless  we  do  it 
now. — Robert  E.  Speer. 

The  Conference  Motto. 

That  in  all  things  He  might  have  pre-eminence. 


ROBT.    E.   Si'EER. 
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The  Young  People's  Summer  School. 

BV    REV.   S.    L.    W.    HARTON. 

TVjOTHING  has  counted  more  for  the  making  known  of  our  Alma 
^  ^  Mater,  Victoria,  to  the  Methodist  people  of  Ontario  and  the 
Dominion  than  the  Young  People's  Summer  School.  This  school, 
which  had  its  birth  in  Victoria's  halls,  held  its  second  session  here 
July  19th  to  29th.  Already,  though  this  was  only  the  second  session 
of  the  school,  the  number  of  persons  attending  from  the  city,  province 
and  Dominion  is  reaching  into  the  hundreds.  Those  in  charge  of 
the  school  were  careful  to  let  visiting  delegates  know  that  Victoria  is 
a  University,  and  the  very  atmosphere  the  delegates  breathed  told 
them  that  it  was  a  place  of  spiritual  life  and  power,  of  missionary  zeal 
and  influence. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  short  article  to  give  anything  like  a  detailed 
report  of  the  work  done  by  the  Summer  School.  Needless  to  say, 
the  most  prominent  figure  was  Dr.  F.  C  Stephenson,  and  side  by 
side  with  him  his  estimable  wife.  And  there  is  one  other  who  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  delegates.  Prof.  J.  F.  McLaughlin.  After 
all  is  said,  these  two  names  stand  for  all  that  the  school  represents, 
the  latter  never  failing  to  unearth  from  the  mines  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  truth  and  beauty  we  never  before  had  seen,  and  the  former 
seeming  to  carry  around  with  him  in  his  heart  a  sense  of  the  need  of 
all  the  world  for  the  very  Gospel  we  were  hearing  from  day  to  day. 
Two  strong  personalities— one  standing  for  the  Word  of  God,  the 
other  for  the  Work  of  God. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  we  were  carried  on  the  wings  of  prayer 
before  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Then  we  were  learning  and  imbibing 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Master  Missionary,  none  other  than  "  our 
Elder  Brother."  Then  we  were  away  among  our  own  white  folk,  or 
the  Indians,  or  the  new  peoples  of  Manitoba,  the  North-West  or 
British  Columbia,  with  Dr.  McLean  ;  or  away  among  the  French  of 
Quebec  with  Prof.  Villard  ;  or  in  China,  following  the  work  of  our 
mission;iries  there  ;  or  travelling  with  Dr.  Sutherland  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Japan.  Then,  in  the  class  rooms  we  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question  from  almost  every  point  of  view  :  "  How  and  how 
soon  can  the  world's  millions  learn  of  the  world's  Redeemer?"  And 
we  all  felt  that  somehow  or  somewhere  we  wanted  to  be  missionaries. 
In  the  afternoons,  in  and  around  the  city,  we  saw  and  learned  many 
things  about  the  land  we  love  and  that  God  has  permitted  us  to  call 
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"  Home."  In  the  evenings,  sometimes  indoors,  sometimes  out,  aided 
by  the  prayers  and  songs  of  the  early  comers ;  our  hearts  were  stirred 
and  thrilled  as  we  listened  to  strong  missionary  addresses  by  Drs. 
Henderson,  McLean,  Briggs,  Carman,  Sutherland  and  Prof.  Villard, 
or  we  were  carried  away  in  our  sympathies  with  them  to  China  and 
Japan  as  we  listened  to  farewell  words  from  our  outgoing  missionaries, 
Dr.  Service  and  Adams,  and  Revs.  Stewart  and  Bates.  Who  can  tell 
the  effect  or  influence  of  such  a  week  ?  It  will  never  die.  Eternity 
alone  can  measure  it. 

One's  heart  grows  larger  as  he  thinks,  "  This  is  just  the  beginning." 
Truly  this  modern  missionary  awakening  among  our  Canadian 
Methodist  young  people  is  a  "Forward  Movement."  Our  watchword 
still  for  every  student  of  Victoria  and  every  Epworth  Leaguer  of 
Canadian  Methodism,  is  "  Forward."  We  are  past  the  dawn  and 
into  the  day. 


Suggestions  to  Students. 

ONE  of  the  highest  opportunities  of  life  in  a  Christian  college  is 
the  religious  intercourse  and  fellowship  of  students.  This  is 
afforded  in  our  college  by  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  and  to  these  organizations  we  would  draw  the 
attention  especially  of  our  new  students.  We  do  not  know  a  fellow- 
student  until  we  have  met  his  spiritual  nature.  We  do  not  appreciate 
the  need  there  is  for  our  consecrated  help  among  the  students  until 
we  throw  ourselves  into  the  spiritual  life  of  the  college.  We  need  not 
leave  college  halls  less  spiritual  than  when  we  entered  them,  if  we 
identify  ourselves  with  its  religious  life.  In  Victoria  there  is  no 
reason  why  every  student  should  not  be  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

While  study  is  your  chief  object,  and  your  time  is  your  own,  do 
not  forget  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  consecrated  Christian  effort  in 
college,  in  the  churches,  and  in  the  missions  of  the  city. 

Let  the  Bible  occupy  no  place  inferior  to  any  text  of  study. 

Go  with  some  of  our  workers  to  the  Fred  Victor,  Yonge  Street  or 
Centre  Avenue  Missions. 
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EbitonaL 


Another  crew ;  but  the  same  staunch  craft  sailing  on  so 
PREFACE,     trustily    now   because    of    the   faithfulness   of   former 

crews  since  scattered  !  To  them,  and  to  all  Acta's 
well  wishers  ;  to  graduate,  undergraduate  and  specialist,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  another  college  year,  greeting  ! 

PLANKS      The  fundamental  reason  for  Acta's  existence  is  that 
FROM        she  aims  to  serve  as  the  link  between  the  Victoria  of 
acta's      today   and    the    Victoria    of  yesterday.      She   would 
PL.ATFORM,    cherish  in  Victoria's  graduates  the  glow  of  love  for  the 
old  college  home  ;  she  would  help  develop  in  Victoria's 
undergiaduates  an  appreciation  of  college  opportunities  and  a  rever- 
ence for  the  Alma  Mater  that  gives  them. 

Acta  stands  also  for  an  advance  movement  in  Canadian  literature, 
both,  so  to  speak,  in  its  consumption  and  in  its  production.  Thus 
Acta  would  evoke  among  Canadians  a  greater  interest  in  their  own 
literature;  as  a  more  practical  step,  perhaps.  Acta  wishes  more  than 
ever  to  utilize  Victoria's  students,  past  and  present,  as  writers  ;  she 
wishes,  especially,  to  put  literary  self-reliance  in  the  pen  of  the  under- 
graduate. 
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Furthermore,  Acta  stands  for  a  wider  acquaintance  with  her 
country's  past,  and  for  a  more  sincere  and  intelhgent  faith  in  iis 
future.  Canada  needs  more  well-informed,  far-sighted,  confident 
men,  and  Acta  stands  as  the  apostle  of  the  possibilities  in  every  man. 

Acta  would  see  in  Ontario  a  stronger  University  Federation,  where 
that  is  not  inconsistent  with  strength  and  progress  in  the  federation's 
components.  In  her  own  college  she  would  instil  in  the  student 
greater  fidelity  to  college  duties,  and  a  more  faithful  meeting  of 
college  responsibilities. 

And,  finally,  the  straight  life,  the  sine  qua  non  of  being  :  integrity 
with  men  and  right  relations  with  the  Divine  ;  these  are  things  for 
which  Acta  stands. 

-^ 
essay        The  annual  essay  contest  hitherto   conducted  by  the 
and          Literary  Society   was   last   year,  by   a  change   in   the 
POEM        society's  constitution,  placed  under  the  control  of  Acta. 

contests.  Accordingly,  a  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  will  be  given  for 
the  best  essay  of  from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand 
words,  submitted  to  the  Editor  of  Acta  on  or  before  January  loth, 
1903.  The  contest  is  open  to  members  of  the  College  Literary 
Societies  who  are  paid-up  subscribers  to  Acta  ;  the  manuscripts  will 
be  judged  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Acta  and  the  Professor  of 
English.  All  contributions  are  to  be  the  property  of  Acta  and  must 
be.  prepared  especially  for  this  journal.  Choice  of  subject  is  left  to 
the  writer,  but  themes  bearing  upon  Canadian  literature,  history  or 
industrial  development,  science,  or  some  branch  of  sociology,  are 
suggested. 

Five  dollars  will  also  be  given  for  the  best  poim  of  a  maximum  of 
eight  hundred  words.     This  competition  is  open  to  graduates. 

a  good  If  you  have  come  to  college  with  an  earnest  purpose, 
start.  you  will  show  it  by  starting  toward  its  fulfilment  now. 
Many  a  runner  has  lost  a  hundred-yard  dash  because 
he  was  an  instant  slow  in  starting ;  a  rival  was  a  yard  ahead.  He 
might  struggle  as  he  would  for  the  final  ninety-nine — it  was  in  the 
first  yard  that  the  race  was  lost.  Hundreds  of  men  have  started  this 
October  on  a  year's  race ;  perhaps  but  few  realize  that  the  life  race, 
too,  is  on  with  all  its  stress.  Although  many  have  started,  there  are 
other  competitors  still  standing  at  the  line  waiting  to  be  pushed,  or 
dallying  as  the  echo  of  the  starter's  pistol  dies  away. 

For  college  work  the  month  of  October  is  at  least  as  valuable  as 
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the  month  of  April,  unless  we  have  in  view  examinations  and  not 
knowledge  and  robustness  of  character.  To-day's  unused  hour  returns 
never.     'J  he  winner  of  the  best  that  life  holds  starts  with  the  pistol. 


The  Student^s  Attitude  to  College  Activities. 

IN  all  the  business  of  life  we  must  have  a  tolerably  good  idea  of 
*  where  we  are  going  before  there  is  much  use  of  turning  on  the 
power.  So  in  college.  Before  a  man's  energies  can  be  wisely 
directed  in  college  pursuits,  the  purpose  of  the  four-year  opportunity 
must  be  known ;  there  should  be  an  aim.  It  is  well,  then,  early  in  a 
college  career,  for  a  man  to  consider  thoughtfully  what  shall  be  his 
relations  to  his  books,  to  the  various  societies,  to  social  life,  to 
athletics,  to  his  fellow-students.  And  as  some  life-plans  necessitate  a 
greater  knowledge  of  books,  some  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
men,  decisions  should  be  largely  influenced  by  these  considerations. 

Among  a  certain  class  we  see  the  student  who  devotes  himself  exclu- 
sively to  his  books  regarded  with  kindly  commiseration.  The  so-called 
"  plug,"  however,  is  acquiring  habits  of  life  which  will  later  stand  him 
in  good  stead.  He  gains  the  power  of  application,  of  self-control,  of 
careful  and  systematic  attention  to  the  details  of  the  work  at  hand  ; 
he  is  probably  learning  as  well  the  great  secret  of  mind  concentration. 
And  it  should  be  added  that  far  more  men  err  through  under-study 
than  through  over-study. 

Yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis 
says,  somewhere,  that  there  is  but  one  fine  art  and  main  work  of  life, 
namely,  living  smoothly  and  justly  with  men.  If  this  is  so,  then  the 
university,  which  in  its  varied  activities  affords  splendid  opportunities 
for  learning  how  to  influence  men  and  be  influenced  by  them,  should 
be  made  to  impart  another  sort  of  culture  in  addition  to  that  obtained 
from  books. 

The  university  graduate  going  out  into  law,  medicine,  the  ministry, 
or  business,  finds  that  both  his  material  success  and  his  usefulness 
depend  largely  upon  his  ability  to  get  in  touch  with  men,  and  upon 
his  power  to  bring  himself  into  harmony  with  the  routine  of  everyday 
affairs.  This  practical,  human  side  of  the  student's  nature  may  be 
developed  in  the  college  societies,  committees,  social  life  and  athletics. 
They  take  time,  but,  if  not  abused,  they  make  men.  The  wise 
student,  then,  will  first  and  foremost  aim  to  meet  the  obligations 
arising  from  his  college  course.  He  will  strive  as  well  to  live  a  broad 
college  life,  seeking  to  know  himself  and  other  men. 
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PERSONALS 
'i^EXCHANGES^ 


"^^ 


Personals. 

In  order  that  these  columwi  may  be  made  a«  attractive  an  possible,  we  would  urge  tipoa 
the  graduates  and  students  the  importance  of  forwarding,  from  tim,e  to  tiine,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  com^  to  hand. 

OUR  NEW  GRADS. 

E.  AUGER  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 

#'  Washington  and  Jefferson  University,  Washington,  Pa., 

^^^  •        as  teacher  of  History  and  French.     Charlie  carries  with 

him  the  best  wishes  of  the  boys  and  girls,  together  with 

those  of  all  Acta  readers,  who  appreciated  his  splendid 

services  on  the  staff. 

C.  B.  Bingham,  tired  of  the  effeminacy  of  "Moderns," 
has  sought  a  more  strenuous  life  and  found  it  in  the 
insurance  business. 

Miss  Annie  Allen  has  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
Deaconess'  Home. 

J.  N.  Clarry  has  been  summering  on  the  Western  Plains,  but  with 
the  approach  of  winter  has  returned,,  and  will  enter  the  B.D.  class. 

jAMfiis  Henry  Fowler,  having  entered  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
has  been  leading  a  pastoral  life  at  Shedden,  Ont.  We  regret  to 
announce  that  the  Rev.  James  Henry  is  ill  of  typhoid  fever  ;  the  sud- 
den transition  from  a  large  metropolitan  centre  to  a  rural  district 
having  probably  upset  him.  We  hope  he  will  soon  be  restored  to  his 
flock. 

"Mike"  Neville  has  had  a  taste  of  mercantile  life  in  one  of  our 
largest  departmental.  After  drinking  freely  at  the  wells  of  secular 
knowledge  he  will  now  as  a  B.D.  refresh  himself  at  the  fountains  of 
Theology. 

Eddie  Crockett's  English  accent  is  heard  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wallford. 

C.  W.  DeMille  has  been  transacting  a  little  business  at  the  '*  Soo  " 
this  summer,  but  returns  to  manage  the  B.D's. 
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Miss  Ella  McLean  is  residing  at  her  father's  home  in  Spencerville. 
Her  absence  will  cause  a  big  vacancy  in  college  life.  She  had  rare 
powers  of  criticism,  and  remarkable  freedom  of  speech. 

J.  W.  Hedley  is  sowing  the  good  seed  at  Princeton,  B.C. 

F.  H.  DoBSON  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  in  retirement  at 
Caledonia.     The  Caledonians  were  always  a  canny  folk. 

Thomas  Green,  gold  medallist  in  philosophy,  is  revealing  the 
hidden  mysteries  at  Phcenix,  B.C.  Prior  to  departure,  "Tom,"  who 
was  Bible-class  teacher  at  Bathurst  Street  Sunday  School,  was  presented 
by  his  friends  there  with  a  purse  of  thirty  dollars.  He  richly  deserved  all 
he  got  and  we  supplement  the  gift  with  our  good  wishes. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Ward  is  another  one  about  whom  we  are  uncertain, 
but  who  is  probably  at  home  in  Lindsay. 

J.  R.  R.  Cooper  is  ably  filling  a  pulpit  at  Minton,  P.Q.  He  will 
doubtless  make  a  decided  impression,  for  he  carries  great  weight. 

L  A.  Rumble  will  accompany  Miss  Annie  Smith  to  the  Ontario 
Normal  College,  Hamilton. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  W.  J.  Mortimore,  having  left  on 
his  long  journey,  has  arrived  safely  among  the  Celestials.  He  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chentu.  We  hope  the  good  brother  will  not  take 
his  physical  culture  with  the  Boxers  ;  they  are  bad  people. 

A.  G.  Stacey  has  this  summer  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Survey,  Ottawa.  "Monsieur"  was  always  willing  to  render  a 
civil  service. 

L.  R.  Eckardt  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  this  city 
and  has  charge  of  the  juvenile  department.  Eckardt  was  very  fortu- 
nate in  falling  into  good  company.  Not  every  graduate  is  surrounded 
by  the  Christian  associations  of  youthful  innocence. 

D.  R.  Moore  is  destined  for  the  ministry  and  returns  as  a  B.D. 
His  radiant  face  denotes  an  inward  calm. 

O.  P.  Helgason-Baldwin  holds  a  fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.     He  has  probably  reserved  a  seat  in  the  library. 

J.  Herman  Beer  is  preaching  at  Byron,  London  Conference,  and 
is  a  great  favorite.  This  is  a  natural  result ;  Beer  always  had  an 
abundance  of  spirit. 

J.  E.  HuGHSON  is  married,  occupies  a  parsonage  in  Parrsboro', 
N.S  ,  and  is  the  fortunate  recipient  of  a  good  salary.  With  coal  cheap 
in  Nova  Scotia,  "  Jimmie's  "  lot  is  almost  an  earthly  paradise.  Acta 
extends  congratulations. 
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J.  D.  Coulter  is  the  honored  pastor  of  a  London  (Ont.)  Mission. 

E.  J.  Carson  is  studying  law  at  Osgoode — not  the  moral  law,  how- 
ever. 

\V.  R.  Archer  has  entered  the  lists  at  Currie's  Crossing,  Ont. 

J.  R.  Van  Wyck's  address  is 

Dominion  P.O., 
c/o  Sulphur  Creek  Detachment, 
North-West  Mounted  Police, 
Yukon  Territory, 

Canada. 
It  is  remarkable  that  such  minute  directions  should  be  necessary 
in  addressing  such  a  distinguished  person  as  James  Roy ;  but 
preachers  are  hard  to  find  in  the  Klondike.  He  will  soon,  however, 
be  as  famous  in  that  district  for  his  voice  as  he  is  eminent  for  his 
philosophy. 

Mjss  Rena  Smith  has  gone  to  South  Africa,  where  she  is  teaching 
History,  Latin  and  other  subjects  at  the  Wesleyan  Girls'  High  School, 
Grahamstown.  She,  with  a  colleague,  has  charge  of  about  thirty  girls 
in  the  dormitory,  and  is  enjoying  the  work. 

W.  H.  Hamilton  has  forsaken  the  quiet  haunts  of  the  philosophers 
for  the  stirring  scenes  of  business  life,  having  secured  a  lucrative  posi- 
tion with  the  Kemp  Manufacturing  Co.  Armed  with  "  Green's  Pro- 
legomena," and  comforted  by  the  "Consolations  of  Philosophy,"  he 
should  possess  his  soul  in  patience  amid  the  cares  which  harass  the 
prospective  millionaire. 

\V.  B.  Nixon,  a  former  member  of  '02,  has  also  gone  into  business, 
and  when  last  heard  from  was  at  Halifax.  It  is  peculiar  how  people 
will  forsake  Minerva  for  Mammon. 

Albert  Crux,  who  was  undergoing  an  operation  during  examina- 
tion time,  returns  to  complete  his  fourth  year.  We  are  glad  to  report 
that  the  operation  will  result  in  a  permanent  improvement. 

W.  E.  C.  Millar  will  complete  his  course  with  '03. 


THE   NAUGHTY   ONES. 

M.  J.  Beatty  is  in  the  agricultural  implement  business  at  Fergus. 

M.  p.  Bridgeland  is  with  the  Topographical  Survey,  headquarters 
at  Calgary,  N.W.T. 

C.  R.  Carscallen  is  leaving  Ontario  to  work  in  the  Manitoba 
Conference. 
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A.  S.  CoLWELL  preaches  at  Colpoy's  Bay,  Ont. 

H.  M.  Cook,  we  understand,  is  at  South  River,  but  is  not  preaching. 

W.  S.  Daniels  lives  now  at  Norwich. 

Carl  Engler  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Dominion  Government, 
Ottawa. 

R.  A.  Facev  is  stationed  at  Lion's  Head.  The  brother  has  been 
married,  but  as  Lion's  Head  might  very  aptly  be  called  Land's  End, 
we  have  not  yet  received  the  particulars. 

A.  C.  Farrell  is  gleaning  in  the  Calgary  District. 

"Archie"  Henderson  has  been  lecturing  in  ihe  Biological 
Department,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  He  purposes 
attending  the  Ontario  Normal  College,  and  is  endeavoring  to  persuade 
McCormick  to  do  likewise. 

A.  J.  Johnston,  composer  of  some  exquisite  lyric  poems,  is  occupy- 
ing a  pulpit  at  Arthur. 

H.  E.  KeClington  may  be  found  at  Arthur. 

H.  L.  Lazier,  from  latest  reports,  is  in  Hamilton. 

H.  G.  Martyn  is  teaching  "  Moderns"  in  Forest  High  School. 

E.  A.  McCuLLOCH  has  been  summering  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  He  has  derived  much  pleasure  and  profit'  from  his  visit 
to  the  many  scenes  of  historic  interest,  which  are  met  in  an  extensive 
tour  of  Europe. 

G.  E.  Porter  enters  Yale  this  fall  for  a  year's  course  in  divinity  and 
a  Ph.D.  in  English. 

Miss  M.  E.  Powell  has  returned  to  the  city,  after  enjoying  a  very 
pleasant  trip  to  the  West. 

T.  W.  Price  is  stationed  in  the  Calgary  District,  and  intends  to 
winter  there. 

C.  B.  SissoNS  is  teaching  English  at  Chatham  High  School. 

A.  C.  Smith,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  is  in  the  United  States. 

W.  E.  Stafford  has  assumed  pastoral  duties  in  St.  Catharines. 

Miss  M.  L.  Staples  has  gone  home  to  Bethany. 

J.  L.  Stewart  goes  to  the  China  mission  field. 

Miss  H.  E.  Wigg  is  teaching  at  the  Presbyterian  Ladies'  College, 
Toronto. 

W,  H.  Wood  is  stationed  at  Calgary,  and  will  remain  there  for  a 
while.  ^ 

Miss  C.  M.  Woodsworth  is  still  a  resident  of  this  city. 
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R.  J.  McCoRMicK  is  at  his  home  at  Trowbridge,  laying  plans  for 
the  future. 

W.  A.  MiLLYARD,  formerly  of  this  year,  has  graduated  from  the 
Chicago  College  of  Dentistry. 


THE  CENTURIANS. 

W.  K.  Allen  comes  back  to  college  as  a  B.D. 

\V.  G.  Anderson  is  teaching  at  Iroquois. 

Miss  Bollert  is  teaching  French,  German  and  Italian  at  Alma 
College. 

Miss  Chown  is  doing  home-work  in  Toronto. 

W.  J.  M.  Cragg  is  a  minister  at  Norland. 

Percy  Dobson  teaches  Classics  at  Caledonia. 

Douglas  Thom  is  pursuing  the  study  of  law  in  Toronto. 

J.  G.  Davidson  is  Registrar  of  Columbia  University,  also  Librarian 
and  teacher  of  History,  Science,  Mathematics  and  English.  Davidson 
is  a  veritable  rival  of  Goldsmith's  village  schoolmaster, 

G.  A.  Ferguson  is  classical  master  at  Dutton  High  School. 

C.  W.  Flint  is  still  at  Pocahontas,  Iowa. 

J.  W.  Fox  may  be  found  at  Ebenezer. 

F.  L.  Farewell  will  likely  resume  his  studies  in  theology  as  a  B.D. 
A.  J.  Fraleigh  is  a  third  year  Toronto  Med, 

Miss  E.  M.  Graham  is  a  resident  of  this  city.. 

Miss  F.  G.  Hall  is  at  her  home  in  Napanee. 

Miss  F.  E.  Jones  resides  at  Port  Perry. 

R.  J.  McIntvre,  formerly  of  this  class,  is  preaching  at  Sandon,  B.C. 

J.  W.  Mitchell  is  in  the  employ  of  a  Toronto  financial  corporation. 

Rumor  has  it  that  J.  H.  Osterhout  will  either  return  to  college  to 
complete  his  B.D.  course,  or  marry.  In  which  latter  case,  being  tied 
up,  he  will  be  unable  lo  come. 

VV.  A.  Potter  is  in  the  ministry,  and  located  at  Chapleau. 

G.  W.  W.  Rivers  comes  back  as  a  B.D. 
W.  G.  Smith  is  a  clergyman  at  Cooksville. 

VV.  J.  Spence  is  teaching  Moderns  at  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg. 

A.  N.  St.  John  returns  as  a  member  of  the  B.D.  class. 

A.  E.  M.  Thomson  is  preaching  at  Rodney. 

D.  H.  Trimble  is  a  minister,  also  a  Benedict,  and  lives  in  Iowa. 
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MARRIAGES. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  notice  the  gradual  accessions  made  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Benedicts  from  our  graduates,  and  we  cheerfully 
record  the  following  pleasant  events  : 

Rev.  I.  Norman,  'oi  Spec,  of  Clarendon,  Que.,  was  on  June  j8ih, 
married  to  Miss  Ella  Warner,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Warner,  of 
Toronto.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  Elm  Street  Church,  and  was 
performed  by  Rev.  Dr.  German,  assisted  by  Rev.  Joseph  Odery.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hamilton,  'cij,  was  best  man,  and  E.  W.  Wallace,  '03,  was  one 
of  the  ushers.  After  the  wedding  tour  the  happy  couple  settled  down 
in  Shawville,  P.Q.  Mr.  Norman  has  the  heartiest  congratulations 
of  the  Bob  Committee  of  '03,  with  which  body  he  was  fortunately 
connected. 

On  June  i8th  Rev.  J.  A.  Hughson,  '02,  was  married  to  Miss 
Daisy  L.  Munns,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  Munns,  of  this  city.  The  nup- 
tial knot  was  tied  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Hunter,  who  was  assisted  in  the  ceremony  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Hincks. 
Mr.  Walter  Ireland  was  groomsman.  After  touring  in  the  East,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hughson  went  to  their  home  in  Parrsboro',  where  the  former 
succeeds  the  President  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Conference  in  the  pastorate 
of  that  place. 

At  London,  on  June  23rd,  Rev.  W.  A.  Slaght,  B.A.,  B.D.,  '98,  gold 
medallist  in  Philosophy  and  winner  of  the  Governor-General's  medal, 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Edith  Deacon,  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Deacon,  of  Queen's  Park,  London.  The  Rev.  R.  D.  Hamilton 
was  the  ofificiating  clergyman,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Jas.  Nicol, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  of  Wallaceburg,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Slaght's  at  Yale,  where 
the  latter  has  been  studying  for  several  years.  Miss  Etta  Deacon  was 
maid  of  honor,  while  Miss  Mae  Slaght,  sister  of  the  groom,  was 
bridesmaid.  Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Stewart,  of  Dalhousie,  N.B.,  a  prominent 
undergraduate  of  Yale  Medical  School,  was  groomsman.  The  happy 
pair  are  now  residing  at  Westbrook,  Conn.,  where  Mr.  Slaght  is  pastor 
of  a  prominent  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  East  New  York 
Conference. 

At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mr.  L.  F.  Stephens,  barris- 
ter, of  Hamilton,  was  on  June  26th  married  to  Miss  Mary  Sutherland, 
B.A.,  '95,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  D.  G.  Sutherland  and  of  Mrs. 
Sutherland,  of  Bloor  Street,  Toronto.  Rev.  Chancellor  Burwash  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  he  being  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Rankin.  The 
bride  was  given  away  by  her  grandfather,  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Aikens.    Her 
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sister,  Miss  Clara  Sutherland,  was  maid  of  honor,  and  Miss  Edith 
Graham  was  bridesmaid.  Mr.  Reginald  Stephens,  of  Hamilton, 
served  as  best  man.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  reside  in  Hamilton. 

At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Colborne,  on  September  3rd, 
A.  P.  Misener,  '00,  M.A.,  B.l).,  Lecturer  in  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literature,  Victoria  University,  was  united  in  wedlock  with  Miss  Ethel 
Wanita  Gould,  B.A.,  '99,  daughter  of  Mr.  Willett  Gould,  of  Colborne, 
and  niece  of  Dr.  Carman  Gould,  of  Colborne,  former  donator  of  a 
Hebrew  prize.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  mid-day  by  Rev. 
Prof.  McLaughlin,  of  Victoria  University,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  J.  M. 
Cragg,  '00.  Among  the  friends  present  were  F.  L.  Farewell,  '00,  Miss 
Henwood,  '99,  Miss  Hinds,  '00,  and  Miss  Madge  Smith,  of  Whitbj'. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Misener  will  reside  at  83  Park  Road. 

At  Cobourg,  June  3rd,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  Havelock 
Street,  A.  A.  Shepherd,  B  A.,  '94,  M. D.,  was  married  to  Miss  Fanny 
Eleanor  Reynar,  daughter  of  Rev.  Prof.  Reynar,  LL.D.  Rev.  Jas. 
Allen,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Saunders,  of  Cobourg, 
performed  the  marriage  rite  before  a  large  number  of  friends.  The 
bride  was  attended  by  her  sister.  Miss  Marianne  Beatrice  Reynar, 
B.A.,  '99,  of  Picton  High  School.  Dr.  A.  Roberts,  of  Toronto,  cousin 
of  the  bridegroom,  was  best  man.  After  the  honeymoon  the  newly- 
married  couple  took  up  their  residence  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Rev.  W.  H.  C.  Leech,  '9S,  B.A.,  B.D.,  of  the  Manitoba  Confer- 
ence, was,  on  June  25th,  joined  in  matrimony  to  Miss  Hannah  Eliza- 
beth Beal,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beal,  of  Murray  Street,  Toronto. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  service 
being  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broughall.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
Jessie  Allison,  Miss  Mary  Gould  and  Miss  Ethel  Lung.  Mr.  Frank 
Leech  was  groomsman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leech  spent  their  honeymoon 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  their  new  home  in 
the  West. 

On  Tuesday,  July  ist,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  38 
Shaftesbury  Ave.,  Toronto,  Rev.  G.  R.  Kitching  ('02  Spec.)  was 
married  to  Annie  M.  Lemmon,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Lemmon. 
Rev.  H.  Caldwell,  brother-in-law  of  the  groom,  was  the  attending 
clergyman. 

Rev.  S.  T.  Tucker,  '98,  B.A.,  B.D.,   of  Coe  Hill,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Maud  Deleree,  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.    Deleree,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker,  of  Walters'  Falls,  on  June  12th. 
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Miss  Stella  Deleree,  sister  of  the  bride,  was  bridesmaid.     The  bride 
'was  given  away  by  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thos.  Barker,  while  Rev. ' 
T.  W.  Ruddell,  '97,  B.A.,  B.D.,  supported  the  groom.     Rev.  Samuel 
Tucker,  Sr.,  performed  the  marriage  cej-emony,  assisted  by  Rev.  C  W. 
Reynolds,  of  Walters'  Falls. 

The  Specialists  have  truly  gone  crying  in  the  wilderness,  for  the 
majority  of  them  seem  to  have  been  sent  to  New  Ontario.  Some  of 
them  have  taken  a  wife  to  cheer  them  in  their  lonely  work  on  the 
frontiers  of  civilization. 

A.  A.  Wall  is  at  Wright,  Que. 

G.  R.  KiTCHiNG  is  stationed  at  Powassan,  Nipissing  district. 

G.  G.  Webber  is  located  at  Widdifield  Mission,  near  North  Bay. 

R.  H.  Brett,  '03,  who  in  his  eagerness  to  preach  refused  to  wait  for 
graduation,  was  ordained  last  spring  and  is  holding  forth  at  Wellbound. 

A.  C.  Huffman  is  stationed  at  Arden,  Bay  of  Quinte  Conference. 

F.  A.  Magee  is  in  the  Klondike. 


The  name  of  F.  W.  Jacombe,  '96,  editor-in-chief  for  the  Easter 
term,  1896,  as  successor  to  A.  M.  Scott,  '96,  was  omitted  from  the 
honor  roll  of  editors,  which  appeared  in  the  May  number.  We  are 
pleased  to  make  the  correction. 

E.  M.  BuRWASH,  '93,  has  this  summer  been  studying  social  con- 
ditions and  mission  work  in  England.  He  also  visited  Oxford  and 
secured  an  insight  into  a  number  of  the  literary  and  social  societies, 
which  there  exist.     He  will  complete  his  B.D.  work  with  us. 

C.  T.  CuRRELLY,  '97,  who  wcnt  to  Europe  to  study  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  Europe  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Mavor,  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  follow  a  line  of  work  for  which  he  has  had 
strong  inclinations.  He  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Prof. 
Flinders  Petrle's  Egyptian  Exploration  Society,  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  will  leave  for  Egypt  at  the  end  of  October.  He  is  at 
present  working  at  University  College,  London. 

E.  B.  Spear,  B.A.,  is  going  to  Germany  for  a  Ph.D.  course  in 
Science,  after  spending  the  summer  in  Manitoba. 

N.  R.  Wilson,  '98,  of  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg,  has  been  sum- 
mering in  Europe. 

M.  D.  McKiCHAN,  '98,  is  studying  medicine  in  London  (Eng.) 
hospitals. 
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OOR-A!     HOOR-00! 

»-#  Everybody  looks  pleasant. 

The  Campus  grass  is  long  and  the  laborers  are  few. 
"Curly's"  acclamations  are  universally  missed. 
Thirty-one  Freshies,  ten  freshettes  so  far ! 
The  Clarry,  Wilson  Co.  can  give  you  almost  every 
thing.     Their  desk  is  not  a  receptacle,  though,  for  gym- 
nasium suits,  laundry  and  incidentals. 
Dr.  Bain  at  Registration — "Are  you  a  minister's  son  ?" 
Freshman  Bugg  (triumphantly) — "No,  sir,  I  am  a  farmer's  son." 
Bob  Pearson,  thoughtfully — "  I  think   I   have  been  mowing  long 
enough,  Sp — n — e  and  I ;  Jimmy,  you  try  it." 

J.  H.  Wl-a-e,  carefully  examining  two  broken  scythes — "Say,  do 
you  fellows  really  come  from  the  country?  " 

The  Senate  of  Toronto  University  did  the  reasonable  thing  in  the 
Supplemental  Examinations,  gave  one  and  took  one  themselves. 

Judging  from  Bowles'  actions  they  must  give  away  men's  furnish- 
ings in  Mono  Road.  Our  hero  went  into  two  stores  down  town  and 
tried  to  walk  off  with  valuable  hats. 

Irvine,  '03,  at  the  Bureau — "  Say,  Charlie,  can  you  change  a  dollar 
bill  ?  " 

Wilson — "  No,  but  I  have  ninety-five  cents  and  you  might  take 
some  five-cent  article  for  the  rest."     (Exit  Irvine  with  a  lead  pencil.) 

"  Vic."  is  truly  thankful  for  the  safe  return  of  her  quota  from  South 
Africa.  V.  W.  Odium  left  a  week  ago  for  the  West  and  does  not  ex- 
pect to  return  this  year.  W.  Connelly  and  M.  C.  Lane  have  registered 
in  the  Sophomore  Class,  while  A.  J.  Brace,  our  hero  of  Hart's  River, 
is  back  in  full  force  and  ready  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  late  expe- 
rience towards  suppressing  impending  riots,  now  that  the  new  band 
of  insurgents  have  really  made  their  appearance. 
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Morrison,  a  five-foot-one-inch  Freshman,  on  being  introduced  to 
a  Junior — "  I'm  not  very  big,  but  I  suppose  small  contributions  are 
thankfully  received." 

Booth,  '04 — "  The  doctor  told  me  that  three  hours'  sleep  before 
twelve  is  as  good  as  six  after,  so  I  am  going  to  bed  at  nine  and  get 
up  at  two." 

Theological  Examinations  were  held  in  the  College  from  Septem- 
ber 24th  to  27th.  Amongst  those  present  were  Brothers  W.  A.  Finlay, 
J.  Hughes,  VV.  Conway  and  C.  W.  Webb,  ^^ter  effectually  dealing 
with  this  serious  subject,  the  two  last  named  gentlemen  started  west- 
ward temporarily,  where  we  can  imagine  them  riding  the  wooden  ponies 
at  the  township  fairs,  throwing  rings  at  walking  sticks  and  eating 
treacle-buns  with  the  small  boys.  It  is  said  that  "  Charlie  "  hit  the 
nigger  oftener  than  "  Willie  "  did. 

Freshman,  dancing  around  after  Jno.  Clarry  had  squeezed  his  hand 
— "  Say,  is  that  one  of  the  professors  ?  " 

See  B — 's,  '03,  about  how  to  get  out  of  a  restaurant  without  having 
your  meal  ticket  punched. 

Cast  OFF  clothing  gratefully  received  at  the  Men's  Reading  Room  ! 
Only  one-half  of  the  tloor  has  yet  been  carpeted.  This  is  a  special 
offer  to  last  year's  Specs. 

Anybody  (to  Paul  Kerr^  at  noon,  on  Sept.  27th) — "What,  are  you 
J.  lugging  already  ?  " 

Paul — "  Oh,  I  haven't  done  much  to-day — only  about  three  !;:urs." 

When  the  Ross  Government  was  in  such  sore  straits  after  the  pro- 
vincial elections,  Ernie  JoUiffe  was  immediately  sent  for  to  engineer 
the  business  ;  he  has  now  formally  sent  in  his  resignation. 

Who  gave  Miss  J ,  '05,  permission  to  wear  a  '03  class  pin? 

GiFFORD,  '04,  (on  Oct.  ist) — "  I  want  to  lie  low  to-day,  or  they'll 
take  me  for  a  Freshman." 

Freshmen  are  hereby  notified  that  the  eastern  end  of  the  table  in 
the  Library  is  reserved  for  ladies. 

Robert  {re  his  meeting  with  graduates'  wives) — "  I  told  them  all  that 
their  husbands  were  the  finest  men  who  ever  went  through  Victoria 
College." 

Campbell,  '05 — "Oh,  say,  we  have  a  great  girl  at  our  house, 
Robertson  and  I  ;  she  seems  to  run  the  whole  show." 

That  "  Dolly  "  Gray  has  gone  through  some  psychological  process 
during  vacation  no  one  will  doubt.     It  is  also  known  that  that  gentle- 
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man  went  on  his  travels,  and  finally  larded  at  the  summer  school  at 
Ridgetown,  where  he  was  piled  in  a  tent  to  sleep  with  six  preachers. 
"  Dolly,"  it  is  said,  experienced  his  first  attack  of  nightmare. 

J.  H.  W.\LLACE — "  Say,  come  on  and  play  alley  !  " 
C.  M.  Wright  (yawning)—"  Oh,  hold  on  ;    I've  got  to  get  up  and 
get  busy  right  away." 

Rankin — "  If  that  footnote  had  only  been  changed,  we  might 
have  had  a  dance  at  the  conversat." 

Amid  all  the  bustle  and  disorder  that  characterizes  the  opening  of  a 
college  year,  the  Sophomore  class  succeeded  in  getting  down  to  busi- 
ness. This  venerable  body  met  in  Dr.  Reynar's  room,  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  for  election  of  officers.  After  President  Robertson  had  extended 
a  hearty  welcome  to  all,  and  paid  a  few  well-merited  compliments  to 
the  ladies,  the  following  members  were  duly  installed  :  Hon.  President, 
Dr.  Horning  ;  President,  Reginald  Mills  ;  ist  Vice  President,  Miss  E. 
Dwight ;  2nd  Vice-President,  A.  Webster;  Secretary,  C.  M.  Wright; 
Treasurer,  Clyo.  Jackson.  It  was  an  almost  secret  meeting;  not  a 
sound  echoed  through  the  flue,  save,  perhaps,  the  sh —  of  some 
cautious  sophette,  or  the  continuous  sneezing  of  the  First  President, 
as  he  imbibed  suffocating  doses  of  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed 
over  the  one  all-important  topic. 

Clipping  from  R.  C  Armstrong's  O.  L.  C  campaign  literature — 
"Now,  if  you'll  only  come  to  Whitby  I'll  promise  to  attend  your 
conversat  next  year. 

Chancellor  Burwash— "  I  stood  for  nearly  five  minutes  one  day 
while  a  young  man  was  gossiping  with  a  young  lady  down  town." 
("  M'ke  "  is  making  vigorous  investigations  and  thinks  he  is  on  the 
right  trail.) 

Bob  Pearson  literally  bubbled  over  the  other  day  upon  receipt  of 
his  first  letter  from  home.  "  Just  think  of  it !  Granary  full,  barn  floor 
full,  and  not  room  enough  on  the  farm  for  the  straw,  and  besides, 
nowhere  to  spend  it  all."  Having  eased  himself  with  this  startling 
statement,  Robert  became  silent,  and  near  nightfall  might  be  seen 
holding  up  a  pillar  at  the  side  entrance,  with  the  crumpled  missive  in 
his  hand. 

Prof.  B ,  to  a  senior — "  Are  you  a  freshman  ?" 

Senior—"  No  ! " 

Prof. — "What's  your  name?" 

Senior — "Grey." 
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Ex-Specialist  Fair  One — "I  heard  that  there  were  so  many  pretty 
freshettes  that  I  thought  I'd  come  back  and  estabUsh  a  rivalry." 

Robertson,  '05 — "  I  would  have  had  three  girls  here  if  the  resi- 
dence had  been  finished." 

While  in  the  city  in  August  the  Ontario  Board  of  Examiners  were 
entertained  at  the  College  in  a  kind  of  Second  Annual  Reception,  at 
which  Dr.  Horning  presided  as  host.  The  visitors  seemed  favorably 
impressed  with  Vic's  merits  as  well  as  the  inimitable  spirit  of  their 
welcome. 

"  Jake  "  Hughes — "  I  wonder  what  there  was  in  it  for  '  Army  '  this 
summer."  Such  was  the  philosophic  reflection  of  our  friend  when  he 
learned  that  R.  C  Armstrong  had  landed  his  first  cargo  safely  at 
Whitby,  and  had  been  pressed  to  remain  two  full  days.  We  might 
say  for  the  benefit  of  "  Army's  "  parents  that  that  juvenile  has  not  yet 
turned  up  at  College. 

All  lovers  of  higher  art  will  be  delighted  to  learn  of  the  recent 
addition  which  Charles  Wesley  Walker  has  made  to  his  cabinet  of 
musical  instruments.  The  entire  stocks  of  a  N.  Y.  city  peddler  and  a 
medicine  man  at  the  Kingston  fair  have  been  secured. 

Ford,  to  two  Juniors  at  10  p.m. — "Where  are  you  going?" 

Ans. — "  Over  to  see;  supps.  are  out." 

F .  — "  Guess  I'll  drag  the  Bay  for  you  fellows  in  the  morning." 

Robert- (choking  with  glee)  —  "It's  a  book!  Some  freshman  has 
dropped  it !  Look  at  its  title — 'A  Little  Black  Hen.'  "  Upon  closer 
examination  the  ^volume~was  found  to  bear  the  inscription,  "C.  M. 
Hincks." 

Mike  (morosely) — "She's  engaged  to  another  fellow  to  my  sorrow." 

Acta's  Bus.  Man. — "  How  can  I  strike  the  Massey-Harris  people 
for  an  ad  ?  " 

Dr.  Horning — "You  might  say  that  so  many  of  our  boys  are 
reapers  of  men." 

That  "  Art."  Rankin  is  looking  so  well  and  feeling  so  jolly  is  a 
matter  of  keen  surprise^when  we  consider  that  he  spent  most  of  his 
vacation  in  the  Central  Prison,  engaged  in  those  arduous  duties  for 
which  the  place  is  so  famous. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  COLLEGE  LIFE. 
(  With  Apologies  to  Mr.  Dooley.) 

"  I've  rid  in  the  paypers,  Halloran,  that  Victory-ee  Collidge  wud 
re-open  nixt  wake,"  says  Murphy. 

"  Phwat's  Victory-ee  Collidge  ?  "  says  Halloran. 

"  Shure  it's  a  grate  institooshun  intoirely,"  says  Murphy.  "  'Tis  the 
cintre  av  the  manufacthuring  industhry  av  the  Mithidist  Church  in 
Canady." 

"  Phwat  does  they  make  in  thim  shops  ?  "  asks  Halloran. 

"Oh,  Mithidist  praychers  and  B.A.-a's,"  replies  Murphy. 

"  Thin,  phwy  was  it  closed  down,  Murphy  ?  "  asks  Halloran. 

"  Well,  although  the  facthory  runs  only  aate  months  a  year,  it  still 
overloads  the  market,"  says  Murphy. 

"  Thin,  phwy  not  run  it  four  months,  and  close  up  bizness  fur  the 
rist  av  the  year  ?  "  inquires  Halloran. 

"'Twould  dishturb  the  payceful  happiness  av  rural  Canady  too 
grately  to  do  such  a  lamintable  thing,"  says  Murphy,  "  for  durin'  the 
vacaytion  toim  thim  apprintices  spind  their  inergy  in  begoiling,  or,  as 
they  tarm  it,  in  iddicaytin'  the  poor  benoighted  dinizens  av  our  agricul- 
tural sictions  into  invistin'  in  such  wur-rks  as  '  Porthrits  and  Princi- 
ples ;  or,  How  to  Do  Your  Fellow  citizens,'  explained  and  illusthrated 
by  our  own  agents ;  or  ilse  they  sill  thim  wonderful  views  in  'The 
Counthry  av  the  Alps,'  '  Scenes  in  Palestine,'  or  *  Our  Boor  Brither 
in  South  Afriky.'  And  the  iffort  to  sill  is  so  disasthrious  to  the  moral 
sinse  av  thim  poor  studints  that  it  nades  aate  months  av  close  lither- 
ary  and  religus  Y.  M.  C  A.  wur-rk  to  resthor'  their  moral  balunce." 

'•Thim.  praychers  is  har-rmless  payple  anyway.  Murphy;  but 
phwat's  a  B.A.  ?"  asks  Halloran. 

"'Tis  a  degree  given  afther  four  years' apprinticeship  in  the  col- 
lidge, and  it  manes  Bachelor  av  Hearts.  Me  frind  Clancy  sez,  sez 
he,  whin  talkin'  av  the  rayturn  av  his  son  Michael  from  wan  av  thim 
institooshuns,  where  he  has  just  finished  sarvin'  a  full  sintince,  '  Look 
at  the  useless  craythur,'  sez  he.  '  Lo,  all  me  go-old  have  Oi  sint  to  the 
collidge,  and  there  has  come  forth  this  calf.'" 

"But  phwat  did  he  larn  to  do  there?"  asks  Halloran. 

"  Larn  to  do  !  Faith,  and  the  porpus  av  a  collidge  coorse  is  iddi- 
cation,  and  not  to  taych  how  to  do  things,"  says  Murphy.  "  Do  they 
larn  to  hilp  their  nayburs  whin  in  throuble?"  continues  he;  "to 
build  a  house,  to  use  tools  av  inny  koind,  to  know  the  laws  av  their 
counthry,  to  kap3  books,  or  inything  ilse  useful  ?     Oh,  no  Halloran, 
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thim  things  is  pr-ractical  and  ivery.day  in  their  nature,  thim  things  is 
useful  knoUidge,  the  impartin'  av  which  is  forbidden  by  the  rules  av 
the  concarn,  and  the  regulation  is  obeyed.  But  aven  the  wan  gr-rate 
thinkin'  problem  is  lift  unsolved." 

"  And  phwat  is  it  ?  "  asks  Halloran. 

"Thinkin'  how  to  do  somethin',  and  become  useful  in  the  wu-urld," 
says  Murphy.  — Kodak,  '03. 


But  now  what  can  we  say  regarding  the  aggregation  of  youngsters 
who  have  come  amongst  us  ?  To  say  the  least  they  are  a  promising 
lot,  sure  to  write  home  twice  a  week  and  never  "  slope "  lectures. 
The  editors  of  locals  do  not  pretend  to  deal  with  anything  more  than 
generalities  ;  if  details  are  desired,  perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  "  Bob  " 
Com.  might  provide  the  necessary  information.  One  miscreant  has 
whispered  that  they  are  nearly  all  under  twenty — so  many  will  be 
homesick.  If  so,  just  call  on  locals  ;  we  have  always  a  fund  of  ready 
sympathy  on  hand  which  we  can  deal  out  gratuitously. 

John  Bennett  is  a  new  acquisition  to  the  Sophomore  class,  hails 
from  Stratford,  where  he  took  his  preliminary  training  and  has  been 
sent  down  under  the  paternal  care  of  his  room-mate,  Charlie  Wilson, 
who  is  filling  his  pious  mind  with  grave  forebodings  and  what  it  really 
means  to  be  a  Sophie.  For  this  purpose  Charlie  has  accumulated  in 
his  sanctum  a  huge  pile  of  offensive  weapons — swords,  air-guns,  etc., 
and  in  this  warlike  environment  and  with  this  bellicose  instructor 
John  is  imagining  what  will  happen  when  he  meets  the  first  "  fresh- 
man." English  and  History  and  Classics  is  the  small  dish  which  he 
will  have  served  him.  A  bright  student,  of  mild  disposition  and 
winning  manner,  with  an  extensive  experience  in  school  teaching 
and  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  i.e.,  the  feminine  nature,  John 
is  sure  to  do  credit  to  Victoria. 

Tall  of  stature,  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  wearing  glasses  and  a  long, 
grey  raincoat — these  will  guide  you  in  "  spotting "  another  English 
and  History  student,  Ernest  Trueman,  who  comes  in  with  '06,  after  a 
delightful  summer  in  the  Old  Land,  spent  largely  in  scientific  research 
on  " How  to  escape  the  Bob."  "Ernie"  was  born  on  a  farm,  near 
Watford,  and  after  a  very  successful  High  School  Course  spent  two 
years  and  a  half  as  Principal  of  Plattsville  Public  School,  where  he 
made  a  most  brilliant  record— in  more  ways  than  one,  as  the  photo- 
graphs in  his  room  would  indicate.  We  may  expect  good  things  from 
him  here,  as  he  is  intent  on  hard  work,  clever  and  endowed  with  a 
frame  which  can  safely  endure  plenty  of  heavy  study. 
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Then  there  is  Douglas  Henderson,  who  secured  his  senior  matricu- 
lation at  the  Collegiate  Institute,  St.  Mary's,  in  which  town  his  papa 
preached  before  moving  to  Lindsay.  Douglas  is  of  an  athletic  turn, 
somewhat  retiring  in  disposition  but  here  to  take  all  out  of  college  life 
that  it  has  for  him.     He  will  probably  take  Classics. 

And  now  what  will  we  say  about  the  next  man  ?  You  will  know 
him  immediately  when  we  tell  you  that  he  can  "  kick  a  football  over 
the  moon,"  and  for  two  consecutive  years  secured  the  medal  for  gen- 
eral proficiency  in  sports  at  Albert  College.  G.  A.  Morris  hails  from 
Stoney  Point,  near  Gait,  where  he  strolled  over  his  father's  farm  com- 
muning with  nature  and  trying  to  grow,  till  finally  he  went  out  into  the 
world  tipping  the  scales  at  190  lbs.,  and  defeating  all  competitors  in 
the  100  yard  dash.  Whether  it  is  true  that  he  was  lamentably  home- 
sick or  not  when  first  he  sauntered  away  from  the  parental  domicile, 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  one  thing  we  can  state,  he  can 
deliver  a  good  fluent  speech,  make  himself  congenial  and  sing  a  good 
song,  the  result  perhaps  of  his  vocal  training  at  Albert.  He  is  one  of 
our  promising  first  year  men  for  whom  we  prophesy  a  bright  and 
popular  future. 


Five  girls  graduated  in  the  class  of  '02,  but  now  what  do  we  hear 
from  all  sides  ?  "  How  will  we  ever  count  the  Freshettes  ?  "  Which 
are  Arts  students?  Which  Specialists?  What  are  their  courses? 
These  are  questions  as  yet  not  solved  even  by  the  Sophettes.  A  few 
hints,  though,  we  will  try  to  give  you.  Mrs.  Raff's  children  we  all 
know  by  their  short  frocks  and  hair  down  in  braids.  Now  for  some 
of  the  others  ! 

Miss  Bella  Scott  enters  Victoria  with  the  recommendation  of 
being  daughter  of  one  of  our  missionaries  in  Japan.  So  far  she  has 
kept  quietly  in  the  background,  remembering  probably  that  "  Dis- 
cretion is  the  batter  part  of  valor,"  and  we  predict  for  this  cautious 
Freshette  a  prominent  career  in  the  thorny  path  of  a  first  year  student. 
Miss  Scott  comes  from  London  High  School  and  does  not  belie  her 
femininity  by  departing  from  the  established  girls'  course,  Honor 
Moderns. 

Miss  Ethel  Unger  comes  to  us  from  near  Napanee.  Dame 
Rumor  tells  us  that  she  is  very  clever,  reticent  and  studious.  Tall 
and  commanding,  and  with  two  years'  experience  in  teaching,  she  will 
doubtless  marshal  the  Freshettes  to  victory  in  the  first  week  of 
November. 
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Then  Albert  College  sends  us  good  parcels.  This  time  it  is  Miss 
Edna  Williams,  of  Greenwood.  Brought  up  as  she  was  in  a  parson- 
age, she  reflects  the  wholesomeness  of  her  teaching.  At  present  Miss 
Williams  holds  the  enviable  position  of  "Just  One  Girl"  in  '06 
Mathematics.  We  learn,  however,  that  she  is  soon  to  have  a  com- 
panion in  the  person  of  Miss  Ada  Deacon,  a  youthful  scholarship  girl 
from  Port  Colborne.  where  her  father  is  Methodist  pastor. 

Dark  hair,  brown  eyes  and  bright,  with  an  air  of  originality,  Miss 
Chubb,  of  Toronto  Junction,  is  just  the  girl  to  attempt  two  such 
diverse  courses  as  Classics  and  Moderns.  Do  you  know,  she  holds  a 
scholarship  in  Mathematics  and  Classics,  stood  second  in  Classics 
and  fourth  in  general  proficiency. 

Miss  Kate  Cullen,  fresh  from  Jameson  Avenue  Collegiate,  treads 
in  her  big  sister's  footsteps,  in  a  figurative  sense,  by  taking  Honor 
Moderns  ;  in  a  literal,  by  following  her  wherever  she  goes,  whether  it 
be  lectures,  park  or  dining  hall.  Under  this  able  leadership  we 
expect  to  see  Miss  Cullen  develop  into  an  all-round  college  woman. 
We  are  glad  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  theological  punsters  to 
again  elaborate  on  the  puns  of  three  years  ago  as  to  "  cullin" 
roses.  Miss  Kate  being  an  early  riser  and  having  an  objection  to 
long,  lonely  rides,  has  gladdened  Dr.  Homing's  heart  by  the  assur- 
ance that  now  one  senior  at  least  will  be  in  time  for  nine-o'clock 
German  lectures.  . 


From  Across  the  Park. 

Old  Varsity  is  again  alive  ;  the  corridors  resound  with  the  merry 
laugh  and  the  tread  of  many  feet ;  the  campus  and  tennis  courts  are 
alive  with  athletes ;  the  crafty  billiard  balls  are  clinking  in  the  Union, 
the  ping-pong  tables  are  being  pounded  in  the  Y.M  C.A.  parlors,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  exuberance  of  outdoor  and  indoor  activity, 
the  student  takes  his  lectures  faithfully. 

The  annual  hustle  possessed  some  features  worthy  of  note.  The 
Freshmen  made  hurried  but  elaborate  preparations,  and  appeared  on 
the  campus  fully  a  half-hour  before  the  Sophs.  This  promptness  was 
of  a  great  advantage  to  the  spectator,  affording  him  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  subjects  before  and  after  taking,  and  also  supplied  some 
of  the  Freshmen  with  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  their  first  year.  Their  appearance  was,  to  say  the  least,  gro- 
tesque. In  addition  to  being  clad  in  every  possible  kind  of  football 
clothing,  they  had  blackened  their  faces  beyond  the  recognition  of 
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even  their  mothers.  The  Sophs  at  last  appeared,  and  the  Freshmen 
went  through  some  intricate  miUtary  mancjeuvres  and  finally  faced 
their  opponents.  A  football  was  thrown  in  between  the  contesting 
parties,  and  to  get  possession  of  the  ball  and  hold  it  was  to  win  the 
day»  This  football,  being  only  an  ordinary  football  and  not  made  of 
steel,  collapsed  early  in  the  fight,  and  what  became  of  its  remains  is,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  a  mystery.  In  the  evening  following  the  Sophs 
entertained  the  Freshmen  and  some  after-dinner  speaking  was  indulged 
in. 


The  "Spec." 

«■ 
You  can  tell  him  anywhere 

By  his  ministerial  air, 

And  the  very  clothes  he  wears  ; 

He's  a  spec — 

He  has  aspirations  grand, 
And  a  jaunty  way  off-hand. 
And  a  smile  so  very  bland  ; 
He's  a  spec — 

With  the  ladies  he  makes  free  ; 
Lords  it,  like  a  great  grandee  ; 
Not  at  all  like  John  Wesley ; 
He's  a  spec — 

He  can  argue  all  day  long. 
Sing  a  hymn  or  comic  song, 
Do  most  anything  but  wrong  ; 
He's  a  spec — 

Such  a  youth  may  achieve  fame. 
And  of  course  will  wed  a  dame. 
But  he'll  always  be  the  same  ; 
He's  a  spec  — 

Though  sometimes  before  our  eyes 
His  shortcomings  may  arise. 
Yet  at  last  he'll  reach  the  skies  ; 
He's  a  spec — 


W.  G.  C. 
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TMLETICS 


HE  baseball  men  have  been  getting  off  their  beat  by  trying 
^■^  to  have  a  game  this  fall.     Hockey  in  August  next  ! 

^  Proc.   Burwash  has  come  back  from  the  wild  and 

woolly  West  to  disport  himself  on  the  grid-iron. 

Dalgleish,  who  represented  Victoria  on  the  Varsity 
track  team  last  year,  will,  in  all  probability,  wear  McGill 
colors  at  the  approaching  McGill-Varsity  games  on  the 
1 8th. 

Pearson  was  out  with  Varsity  at  their  initial  Rugby 
practice.    Bob  had  a  splendid  chance  of  making  the  first 
team,  but  a  wrenched  knee  has  rendered  this  impossible  for  the  first 
game  or  two  at  any  rate. 

Prospects  are  bright  for  our  making  a  somewhat  better  showing  at 
the  Varsity  games  than  heretofore.  Five  fellows,  including  Adams 
'06,  and  Bowles  '03,  are  in  training  for  a  number  of  the  events. 

The  tennis  tournament  opened  on  the  loth.  Arthur  is  taking  a 
well  earned  rest  and  is  working  hard  to  increase  the  record  number  of 
entries.  The  open  events  promise  to  be  very  keenly  contested,  as 
many  men  from  outside  colleges  are  entering. 

But  one  Vic  player  was  with  the  Varsity  nine  on  their  tour  this 
spring.  Eckardr,  our  crack  southpaw  and  the  best  twirler  in  the 
University,  injured  his  wrist  in  the  first  game  and  was  unable  to  pitch 
again.  His  inability  to  take  his  turn  in  the  box  seriously  weakened 
the  team. 

Already  the  B.D's  have  had  a  work-out  on  the  alley  board,  and 
Mike  has  giv^n  his  decision,  "  Better  than  last  year."  Wherefore  let 
the  Arts  men  guard  their  laurels.  For  the  inter-collegiate  tournament 
we  have  a  number  of  good  men  who  are  eligible.  Captain  Near  hopes 
to  be  nearer  the  championship  than  second  place. 

Victoria  must  have  a  team  in  the  Mulock  series.  The  fiat  has 
gone  forth,  and  a  dozen  stalwarts  will  do  battle  for  our  honor.  Cap- 
tain Rankin  is  back  and  intends  getting  his  men  out  to  work  at  once. 
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Two  afternoons  each  week  will  be  reserved  for  Rugby  alone.  Alf. 
Burwash  and  brother  Proctor,  Pearson,  Gain,  Chown,  Green  and 
Rankin  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  team. 

Football  ended  in  a  blaze  of  fireworks  last  fall,  the  first  team 
winning  from  S.  P.  S.  and  McMaster.  Captain  Pearson  is  enthusi. 
astic  over  the  prospects  for  a  successful  season,  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  we  are  going  to  be  second  to  none.  Of  last  year's  back  division 
not  one  will  be  found  wanting  when  the  first  game  is  called,  and  as 
we  well  kno»v  it  was  this  pirt  of  our  team  that  bore  the  brunt  of 
many  a  bruising   battle.      The    forward    line   has   lost   three,    Bert 
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Hamilton  and  Spear  having  graduated,  while  Hunter  has  gone  west 
to  teach.  To  fill  these  vacancies  and  to  oust  last  year's  players 
possibly  (certainly,  if  lack  of  interest  or  condition  is  displayed)  are 
available,  Frank  Hamilton,  Thomson,  of  the  '02  Freshman  class, 
several  consistent  players  from  the  second  team  and  the  unknown 
of  '06.  Be  on  the  watch  for  the  latter  as  rumor  has  been  busy 
concerning  them.  Practice,  pluck  and  perseverance  work  wonders. 
With  our  energetic  captain  something  will  be  doing,  if  every  fellow 
does  his  best.  Beware  of  over-confidence.  There  are  others,  re- 
member, and  to  win  we  must  "put  in  our  best  licks." 
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The  Athletic  Side  of  Northfield, 

NORTHFIELD  leaders  are  all  thorough  believers  in  pure,  manly 
sport,  with  the  result  that  athletics  are  a  very  interesting  and 
important  factor  of  Northfield  Convention  life  ;  so  important,  indeed, 
that  every  afternoon  is  devoted  exclusively  to  various  sports.  Tennis, 
baseball,  basket-ball,  and  even  golf  tournaments  are  held. 

Naturally,  baseball  is  the  dominant  game.  There  were  sixteen 
entries  in  the  tournament,  which  was  very  keenly  contested.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Toronto  contingent  could  not  muster  enough  baseball 
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enthusiasts  to  warrant  our  entering  a  team.  Yale  finally  won  out 
from  Harvard. 

The  tennis  courts  always  presented  an  animated  scene.  The  tourna- 
ment, which  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  entries,  produced  some 
very  fast  and  exciting  contests.  One  of  our  number  distinguished 
himself  by  being  one  of  the  last  four,  and  had  he  not  been  dieting 
himself  on  lemonade  and  canned  goods,  would  possibly  have  captured 
first  place.     The  championship  went  to  a  Princeton  man. 

This  year  a  basket-ball  tournament  was  inaugurated,  and  was  such 
a  decided  success  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  feature  of  future 
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conventions.  We  called  the  roll  after  mess  one  evening  and  found 
we  had  sufficient  old  basketball  players  to  enter  a  team.  One 
Victoria  Y.M.C.A.  chief  shook  his  head  artd  looked  wise — which  with 
him  is  the  same  as  looking  hungry — when  he  discovered  we  were 
drawn  against  Harvard.  Very  much  to  our  own  astonishment, 
though,  we  put  our  opponents  out  of  the  running.  Wesleyan  defaulted 
to  us  and  that  left  us  in  the  finals  with  the  fast  Columbia  team. 
After  a  very  hard  and  exciting  game  we  went  down  to  defeat. 

It  was  an  inspiration  in  itself  to  see  students  who  were  leaders  in 
Y.M.C.A.  work,  and  missionary  volunteers  who  had  given  soul-stirring 
addresses  in  the  morning  playing  with  as  much  vim  and  enthusiasm 
in  a  baseball  game  in  the  afternoon.  In  fact,  a  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  whole  convention  was  the  manly,  enthusiastic,  business-like  way 
the  American  student  regarded  his  religion.  And  we  should  do  well 
to  emulate  his  vigorous,  enthusiastic  way  of  yelling  at  athletic  contests 
—no  half-hearted  yell  that  can  scarcely  be  heard  across  the  campus,  or 
that  dies  of  inertia  before  half  completed.  Brown  University  espe- 
cially had  a  siren  yell  that  would  startle  the  sleepiest  theologian  at  the 
driest  of  eight  o'clock  lectures.  All  of  the  universities,  too,  had  good 
songs  which  they  sang  to  lively  tunes,  everyone,  apparently,  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  words.  Outside  of  "  My  father  sent 
me  to  Victoria, '  there  was  not  a  solitary  college  song  we  might  ven- 
ture to  sing  with  any  hope  of  successfully  finishing. 

To  anyone  who  is  fond  of  athletics  I  should  strongly  recommend  a 
trip  to  the  Northfield  Convention.  The  expense  is  not  great  and  it  is 
indeed  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  even  from  the  athletic  standpoint. 
No  one  can  attend  Northfield  and  not  be  influenced  for  life  by  the 
inspiring  addresses  and  by  the  personal  contact  with  the  many-sided, 
manly  American  student.  Arthur  R.  Ford,  '03. 


College  Sports. 

'X'HE  relation  that  athletics  should  hold  to  the  serious  part  of  a 
*  student's  life  at  college  has  received  very  careful  consideration 
from  the  heads  of  most  of  the  colleges  across  the  border.  With  them 
this  question  is  a  more  serious  one  than  with  us,  still  there  is  need 
here  to  think  carefully  about  this  matter,  and  we  should  each  strive  to 
keep  our  sports  entirely  free  from  anything  that  in  any  way  interferes 
with  their  highest  usefulness.  What,  then,  is  the  chief  end  which  we 
should  have  in  view  in  our  sports  ?  Not  competition,  but  recrea- 
tion ;  not  surpassing  some  one  else,  but  building  up  our  own  strength  ; 
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not  winning  some  prize,  but  re  reshing  ourselves ;  not  beating  some 
record,  but  doing  our  own  very  best.  If  we  keep  tliese  latter  things 
before  us,  our  sports  will  be  largely  freed  from  many  of  the  features 
that  are  always  objectionable,  viz.,  roughness,  fouling  and  ill-temper. 
Following  these  lines,  we  shall  play  our  games  for  the  fun  and  enjoy- 
ment which  we  find  in  them  for  themselves,  and  not  to  show  our 
supremacy  merely.  But,  it  may  be  urged,  all  our  contests  will  lose 
their  zest.  Yes  and  no.  If  our  contests  now  depend  for  their  zest 
on  features  that  are  not  commendable,  then  they  will  suffer  a  loss  ; 
but  if  we  can  play  a  game  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  game  itself, 
then  there  will  be  plenty  of  go  and  excitement.  This  view  of  sport 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  display  of  vigor,  energy,  manli- 
ness, quickness,  shrewdness,  decision  where,  as  in  football,  baseball  or 
hockey,  these  qualities  are  necessary  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
games  themselves  ;  but  it  will  keep  out  of  these  more  strenuous  sports 
many  things  that  all  good  sportsmen  deplore.  If  our  Victoria  students 
so  regard  their  sports  and  always,  no  matter  what  comes,  maintain  a 
high  standard,  we  should  soon  be  known  in  the  field  of  sport  by  our 
manliness.  We  have  not  as  yet  taken  a  very  important  part  in  the 
general  athletics  of  the  University ;  but  now,  with  improved  campus 
facilities,  we  shall,  I  hope.  These  few  lines  are  to  be  taken,  then,  not 
in  any  way  as  a  reproof  for  past  delinquencies,  but  rather  as  an  effort 
to  establish  an  ideal  for  the  future.  A.  L.  Langford. 


The  Campus, 

VICTORIA  has  not  yet  an  available  campus.  A  strip  of  land  north 
of  the  College  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  students, 
but  over  a  thousand  dollars  must  be  expended  before  this  will  be  of 
use  for  a  campus.  The  students  have  undertaken  to  clear,  level  and 
sod  this  land. 

Six  hundred  dollars  has  been  secured  in  loans  which  will  soon  fall 
due,  and  four  hundred  dollars  at  least  must  be  subscribed  at  once  to 
finish  the  work. 

If  every  graduate  of  Victoria  would  subscribe  to  this  fund  even  one 
dollar  apiece  the  work  would  soon  be  completed,  the  debt  paid  off, 
and  the  Athletic  Union  left  free  to  devote  its  energies  to  raising  the 
standard  of  athletics  at  Victoria  and  of  placing  us  on  a  level  with 
McGill,  Queen's  and  University  College. 

Let  every  graduate  and  undergraduate  give  something  and  give  at 
once.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  J.  A.  M.  Dawson,  Secretary  of 
Athletic  Union,  Victoria  College.  All  such  will  be  acknowledged  by 
return  mail.  An  honor  list  of  those  subscribing  $5.00  or  over  will  be 
published  in  the  December  number  of  Acta,  and  all  other  contri- 
butions acknowledged  during  the  session. 
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BY    W.    T.    ALLISON,    '99. 

^'TTWAS  Vir  Clarissimus  they  titled  thee 

In  Rome  some  sixteen  centuries  ago. 
They  made  thee '  Pontifex  and  bowed  the  knee, 
And  named  thee;  Champion  of  Victory, 
And  chose  thee  Quaestor,  master  of  the' show. 

And  yet  for  all  thy  pomp  at  many  a  feast, 
Good  friend  and  gentleman  of  olden  Rome, 
Inexorable  Time  counts  thee  the  least 
Among  the  sons  of  Romulus  ;    Fame  ceased 
Long  since  to  hymn  her  stately  praetor  home. 

Praetor,  whose  purple  pride  has  passed  away, 
Your  eyes  were  blinded  to  the  rising  light, 
Your  pompous  feet  found  not  the  better  way ; 
To  the  one  vital  force  in  that  dead  day 
You  held  aloof  and  chose  perpetual  night. 

Disdainful  Roman  Senator,  whose  pride 
Ignored  the  lowly  life  of  truest  breath, 
The  glory  of  the  Cross,  what  ashen  tide 
Bears  thy  dead  soul  upon  its  bosom  wide 
Far  down  the  listless,  endless  realm  of  Death  ? 


*This  poem  was  suggested  by  the  following  sentences  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Bell,  entitled 
"  The  Fourth  Century,"  which  appeared  in  the  McMaster  Universiti/  Monthly  :  "  Take  Symmachus, 
for  example,  the  noble  Roman  senator,  whose  titles,  '  the  Right  Honorable '  (vir  clarissimtu), 
qttae»tor,  praetor,  pontifex,  major,  etc.,  make  so  stately  a  show.  The  champion  of  the  goddess  of 
Victory,  so  essentially  the  Roman  goddess,  the  good  son,  the  good  father,  the  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word — coul4  anything  be  duller  or  less  interesting  than  the  picture 
he  presents?  He  absolutely  ignores  the  most  real  and  genuine  force  of  his  time,  and  he  is  certjtinly 
the  most  lifeless  figure  that  we  have  presented  to  us  in  all  Roman  history." 
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Through  the   Yukon. 


BY     S.     MORLEY    WICKETT,    PH.D. 


fHE  gold  production  of 
the  Yukon,  accord- 
ing to  ofificial  esti- 
mates, totals  to  date  over 
eighty  million  dollars.  The 
highest  output  for  any  one 
year  was  the  twenty-two 
and  a  quarter  millions  of 
1900.  For  the  present 
year  the  probable  output 
may  be  placed  at  twelve 
millions.  With  such  fig- 
ures the  land  of  "infinite 
possibilities  "  of  yesterday 
has  become  for  Canada  an 
important  industrial  and 
national  fact. 

EXTENT  OF  THE   YUKON. 

The  Yukon  Territory 
is  a  huge  district  of  ap- 
proximately 198,000  square  miles  on  the  north  of  British  Columbia, 
between  the  Mackenzie  River  on  the  east  and  Alaska  on  the  west.  It 
les  in  the  same  longitude  as  Norway  and  Sweden  from  Christiania 
northward.  The  auriferous  gravels  extend  over  such  an  enormous 
area  that  figures  can  hardly  be  given.  The  Klondike  gold  fields,  as 
popularly  understood,  however,  cover  a  small  area  of  thirty  to  forty 
square  miles,  bounded  by  the  Klondike,  Yukon  and  Indian  rivers. 
But  prospectors  have  been  busy,  and  the  country  to  the  north,  the 
west,  and  the  south  is  here  and  there  awakening  into  life. 

THE   CLIMATE. 

If  you  travel  northward  from  the  great  coast  range  to  the  north  of 
British  Columbia,  you  will  find  that  the  general  elevation  tends  to  fall 
all  the  way  until  you  reach  a  range  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Dawson. 
The  coast  mountains  show  a  maximum  altitude  of  about  19,000  feet, 
which  steadily  diminishes  as  you  go  nqrth,  and  the  highest  point  in 
the    Klondike,  the  Dome,  which  some  vainly  expected  to  be  the 
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"  mother  lode  "  of  the  alluvial  gold,  is  only  3,700  feet.  The  Klon,- 
dike  is  thus,  as  it  were,  an  extensive  valley  sheltered  behind  the  coast 
mountains.  This  geographical  situation  determines  the  climate  of  the 
Yukon.  To  the  fall  and  elevation  of  the  country  add  the  fact  that 
the  coast  range  sifts  the  cold  damp  winds  of  the  coast  of  their  mois- 
ture, and  it  will  be  understood  how  we  find  the  interior  of  the  Yukon 
so  dry.  Add  further  the  intensity  and  long  duration  of  the  northern 
sunshine  from  May  onward,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood,  as   Mr. 
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Treadgold  remarks,  how  it  is  that  we  can  pass  from  winter  on  the 
Alaskan  coast,  as  early  as  May,  into  summer  in  the  Yukon  interior, 
though  faring  due  north  all  the  time. 

It  is  probably  the  Alaskan  coast  and  extraordinary  tales  of  winter 
hardship  which  have  given  people  the  impression  that  the  interior  of 
the  Yukon  is  a  land  of  almost  eternal  winter.  In  the  romantic  days 
of  a  couple  of  years  ago  photographers  had  a  great  run  on  fantastic 
winter  scenes.     But   the  man  of  the  camera  reports  now  that  the 
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demand  has  veered  almost  solely  to  truer  pictures  of  mining  life.  In 
the  interior,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  May  to  September  there  is  no 
snow  to  speak  of.  Spring,  summer  and  autumn  differ  but  little  from 
similar  seasons,  say  in  Quebec ;  only  the  air  is  even  more  delightful. 
It  is  as  champagne  to  the  visitor.  Spring  begins  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  summer — green,  sudden,  delightful,  and  nightless — bursts 
forth   in   another   month.     From  August    20th    to  October  7th  it  is 


A     KLONDIKE     GARDEN. 


autumn,  with  touches  of  frost  at  night,  and  the  poplars  here  and  there 
are  one  blaze  of  gold. 

Some  of  the  creeks  tumble  into  life  early  in  April,  the  Klondike 
not  until  the  end.  The  ice  "goes  out"  about  May  loth,  but,  higher 
up,  Lake  Labarge  holds  freight  in  check  until  June.  Boats  from  the 
lower  river  (that  section  of  the  Yukon  River  below  Dawson)  do  not 
reach  Dawson  until  the  middle  of  July. 
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In  November  snow  falls  to  an  average  depth  of  two  feet.  The 
great  depths  of  snow  recorded  of  the  north  will  be  found  only  in  the 
passes.  By  the  ist  of  December  the  ice  is  safe  for  the  travel  of  the 
stages.  The  thermometer  dips  lowest,  60  to  70  below,  in  January 
and  February.  In  the  almost  complete  absence  of  wind,  and  on 
account  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  Yukoners  compare  20  to  25 
below  zero  to  our  occasional  zero.  But  after  that  tales  vary.  The 
young  men  said  it  was  keen  ;  some  said  magnificent. 


SLUICE-BOX     SHOWING     RIFFLES. 


One  is  often  asked  as  to  the  daylight  and  night.  The  no  days  of 
summer  have  an  average  sunlight  of  20  hours ;  for  about  half  the 
summer  there  is  continuous  day.  A  little  darkness  comes  by  July 
20th,  gradually  increasing,  until  in  December  or  January  daylight  or 
twilight  lasts  but  from  10  to  2. 

Remarks  on  the  northern  climate  are  incomplete  without  mention 
of  Klondike  vegetation.  Opposite  Dawson  is  a  farm  of  18  acres, 
which  next  year  will  be  40.     This  is  really  the  first  season  that  the 
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people  in  the  Klondike  have  known  the  capacity  of  their  summer 
in  this  respect.  Next  year  most  of  the  table  vegetables  will  be  raised 
locally.    The  flower  gardens  surrounding  the  cabins  sre  inviting  sights. 

THE   JOURNEY    TO    THE    KLONDIKE. 

From  Vancouver  to  Dawson  by  the  White  Pass  Railway  is  a  fas- 
cinating seven  days'  journey  of  1,426  miles.  A  refreshing  sail  of  867 
miles  in  the  quiet  water  of  the  inner  channel  to  Skagway,  and  amidst 
the  splendid  scenery  of  Queen  Charlotte,  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
hosts  of  other  islands;  then  a  seven  or  eight  hours'  run  of  in  miles, 
9  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.,  by  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway,  over  the 
White  Pass  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Lindeman  and  Lake  Bennett 
to  White  Horse ;  and  three  days  down  the  broad,  swift-running,  but 
shallow  Lewes  River,  or  Yukon,  as  it  is  usually  called,  to  Dawson, 
448  miles.     The  current  of  the  Lewes  is  about  five  miles   per   hour. 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  boats  or  drift  down  from 
White  Horse  on  scows  or  rafts,  there  is  the  Government  wagon  road 
from  White  Horse  to  Dawson,  v/hich  will  be  completed  this  autumn. 
The  road  is  about  80  miles  shorter  than  the  river. 

Every  foot  of  the  road  northward  interests  the  new-comer  ("  Che- 
chacker").  Here  and  there  the  pack  trails  of  the  stampeders  of 
1898,  skeleton  log  cabins,  piles  of  empty  cans,  and  fragments  of  queer 
hand-made  crafts  are  mute  monuments  to  that  wonderful  band  who 
rushed  northward  in  their  vague  quest  three  or  four  years  ago. 

The  contrast  is  striking  between  the  ease  of  travel  now  and  then. 
You  can  travel  to  Dawson  to  day  with  practically  as  great  comfort  as 
from  Toronto  to  Halifax.  As  long  as  the  Yukon  remains  a  mining 
camp  this  trip  northward  will  remain  a  delightful  tourist  route.  While 
speeding  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Bennett  I  recall  passing  a  train 
carrying  a  party  of  tourists  from  Boston  en  route  to  White  Horse. 

I  have  mentioned  the  shortest  route  first  because  it  is  the  shortest. 
The  second — the  original — means  of  access  to  the  Klondike  is  the 
water  route  via  the  port  of  St.  Michaels,  just  south  of  Behring  Strait, 
2,739  miles  from  Vancouver,  thence  1,800  miles  up  the  Yukon  to 
Dawson.  By  this  route  Dawson  is  4,500  miles  distant  from  Van- 
couver, as  against  1,426  miles  via  the  White  Pass. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  winter  causes  no  interruption  to  ocean 
and  railway  traffic  by  the  White  Pass  as  far  as  White  Horse.  The  new 
wagon  road  for  the  rest  of  the  way  will  prevent  interruption  in  Novem- 
ber and  in  spring  to  passengers.  In  leaving  Dawson  for  home  one 
"goes  out."     In  going  to  Dawson  one    "goes   in."     In   winter   you 
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"  go  in  "  over  the  ice  in  an  open  sleigh.  In  the  course  of  the  week's 
drive  down  river  only  the  driver  is  said  to  be  occasionally  frozen,  and 
at  the  next  road-house  speedily  unfrozen  and  regaled,  which  seems 
to  be  the  more  essential. 


DAWSON    CITY. 


A  few  years  ago  a  traveller  to  the  interior  of  Central  Africa  told  of 
his  surprise  at  coming  suddenly  upon  the  neat  gardens  of  the  natives. 


FRONT     STREET,     DAWSON     CITY. 


Dawson,  at  the  junction  of  the  Klondike  and  Yukon  Rivers,  in  64^° 
north  latitude,  spreading  out  with  an  impressive  front  of  piers  and 
large  warehouses  and  the  bustling  life  of  a  distributing  centre,  arouses 
like  feelings.  According  to  last  year's  Dominion  census  the  city  had 
a  population  of  9,142,  and  the  Yukon  Territory  one  of  27,219,  includ- 
ing 2,600  Indians.  The  city,  however,  has  a  very  shifting  population, 
which  declines  in  the  fall  and  swells  in  the  spring. 
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The  town  is  laid  out  in  regular  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  through  streets  being  called  avenues,  ist  to  6th,  and  the  cross 
streets,  King,  Queen,  Church,  etc.  Its  large  warehouses,  immense 
departmental  stores,  where  everything  can  be  procured  from  a  pin  to 
a  haystack,  its  extensive  Government  buildings,  its  wooden  pave- 
ments and  good  roads,  its  telegraph,  telephone  and  electric  lighting 
apparatus,  and  its  many  fine  shops,  hotels,  and  houses  give  it  an  unex- 
pected aspect  of  stability.  There  are  two  theatres,  three  daily  news- 
papers, six  saw-mills,  two  banks,  two  well-equipped  clubs  (the  "Zero," 
and  the  "Arctic  Brotherhood"),  and  four  churches,  the  Presbyterian 
costing  $50,000.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  recently  promised  $25,000  for  a 
public  library  building. 

Mining  Operations. 

Several  methods  of  mining  are  in  vogue  :  (1)  Rocking  out  gold,  the 
"  heroic  "  method  of  the  early  days,  is  still  met  with  here  and  there. 

(2)  Sluicing,  i.e.,  shovelling  the  gravels  into  sluices  of  running 
water  from  which  it  is  washed  away,  the  gold  being  deposited 
in    "  riffles "    placed   at    the    bottom    of    the   boxes,    is   also   done. 

(3)  There  is  at  present,  to  my  knowledge,  in  I  he  Klondike  one  large 
steam  shovel  at  the  mouth  of  Eldorado  Creek.  This  machine  works 
by  "  open  cuts."  (4)  Dredging  the  river  bottoms  is  now  being 
seriously  tested  practically  for  the  first,  time.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Ogilvie's 
work  on  the  Stewart  river.  If  this  work  results  profitably  many 
dredges  will  doubtless  be  set  to  work  in  the  very  near  future.  (5) 
Hydraulicing,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  one  expert,  the  most  suitable 
method  for  the  Klondike.  By  this  is  meant  washing  the  hillsides  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  streams  of  water  shot  through  "  giants  "  with 
nozzels  varying  in  diameter  from  two  to  five,  and  even  seven  inches. 
It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  note  the  effect  of  water  when  hurled  in 
large  streams  against  a  hillside  ;  the  hill  melts  away  as  if  of  sand,  the 
gravel  washing  down  the  slope  into  sluice  boxes.  Provided  sufficient 
head  of  water  can  be  secured  hydraulicing  is  extremely  effective  and 
economical.  (6)  Letting  a  claim  out  on  "lay"  is  a  further  method 
of  mining.  A  "lay  "is  the  lease  of  a  claim  against  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  output.  For  an  average  lay,  a  miner  will  pay  from  50  per 
cent,  to  65  per  cent. 

On  the  whole,  steam  power  is  being  used  more  and  more ;  hand  labor 
is  disappearing,"  and  steam  boilers  and  engines  are  finding  a  growing 
market.  Along  with  the  use  of  steam  comes  the  tendency  to  consolidate 
individual  claims  (250  feet  long)  into  large  holdings.     Many  claims 
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have  already  been  united.  We  may  confidently  anticipate  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  policy  and  the  carrying  o.i  of  mining  operations  on  a 
much  larger,  more  systematic  and  profitable  scale   than  during  the 

present. 

Quartz. 

A  placer  camp  is  ever  open  to  suspicion.     It  is  always  on    trial- 
Popular  opinion  is   always  inclined  to  be  prejudiced.     To   discover 


CITY    OF   WHITE    HORSE,    YUKON. 


gold-bearing  quartz  in  position  is  to  touch  the  springs  of  life.  In 
spite  of  an  immense  area  of  auriferous  country,  the  great  hope  of 
those  interested  in  the  Klondike  is  to  discover  gold  quartz.  Of 
quartz  prospects  in  the  Klondike  no  one  can  even  yet  speak  with 
assurance.  Of  Klondike  nuggets,  it  may  be  said  a  large  number 
show  quartz  as  well  as  gold  ;  and  fine  specimens  of  quartz  rich  in 
gold  have  been  found  in  the  creeks  and  in  the  neighboring  mines. 
Already  several  hundreds  t)f  quartz  claims  have  been  recorded,  and 
in  some  of  them  much  confidence  is  evinced. 
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Living  Expenses. 


As  regards  living  expenses,  people  fare  remarkably  well  in  the 
North.  The  traditional  pork  and  beans  and  canned  goods  of  the 
early  exploration  parties  have  long  been  of  the  past.  When  on  the 
creeks  I  invariably  sat  down  to  fresh  beef,  fresh  vegetables,  pastry 
and  dessert,  etc.     Meals  in  Dawson  cost  50  cents  to  $1.00.     Board  by 


SUMMER    DIGGINGS  — AN    OPEN    CUT. 

the  month  costs  from  $60  to  $80.  Rents,  as  already  remarked,  are 
falHng,  and  in  the  spring  when  renewals  are  mostly  made,  more  slumps 
may  be  expected  ;  but  they  still  remain  at  a  fair  figure.  A  five  to  six 
roomed  cabin  will  cost  monthly,  according  to  the  situation,  from  $90 
to  $150.  :  Electric  light  $10  to  $15.  Service  $25  to  $100, 
water  $3  to  $4.  Laundry  charges  were  practically  cut  in  half  this 
summer,  laundering  of  shirts  falling  from  50  cents  to  25  cents,  of 
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collars  from  15  cents  to  10  cents  each,  etc.     Fair  living  expenses  of 
transients  to-day  are  from  $4  to  $5  a  day ;  for  a  miner  $2  to  $3. 

Outlook  for  the  Yukon. 

There  are,  Mr.  Wm.  Ogilvie  says,  seven  thousand  miles  of  creek  in 
the  territory.  At  most  two  hundred  miles  have  been  opened  up  to 
date,  and  a  further  fifty  miles  fairly  well  prospected.  A  warning, 
however,  is  to  be  thrown  out ;  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
geological  investigations  made  up  to  the  present,  and  the  history  of 
other  placer  camps,  do  not  warrant  us  in  anticipating  another 
Eldorado.  Rich  gravels  may,  and  doubtless  will,  be  found  here  and 
there  ;  but  local  opinion  seems  settling  down  to  the  belief  that  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  made  up  largely  of  lower  grade  gravel  which, 
generally  speaking,  will  have  to  be  washed  in  a  large  way  and  with 
considerable  investment  of  capital. 

In  conclusion,  one  may  say  that  the  gold-bearing  sands  are  un- 
doubtedly of  immense  area  ;  though  the  output  may  fluctuate,  and 
even  conceivably  fall  much  lower  than  this  year,  the  camp  will  remain 
an  important  one  for  many  years — how  many  no  one  can  say.  Its 
life  depends  on  too  many  contingencies  for  any  one  to  place  a  limit. 
Productivity,  moreover,  must  always  be  estimated  in  comparison  with 
costs.  The  cost  of  mining  in  the  Yukon  has  fallen  fully  50  per  cent. 
since  1899  ;  next  year  it  will  be  lower  sitill. 


Emile  Zola  and  the  Realistic  Movement  in  France. 

BY   PELHAM    EDGAR,    PH.D. 

SINCE  Zola's  tragic  death  most  readers  have  been  made  familiar 
with  the  main  events  of  his  life,  and  have  received  a  general 
impression  at  least  of  his  voluminous  writings.  It  is  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  fill  the  space  which  your  editor  has  generously  placed  at 
my  disposal  with  the  story  so  often  repeated  of  Zola's  courageous 
intervention  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  here  to  dwell 
upon  his  novels  individually  considered.  I  would  rather  make  this 
brief  essay  more  general  in  character,  and  indicate  where  Zola  stands 
in  the  great  movement  of  Realism  which  Balzac  inaugurated  in  France 
some  seventy  years  ago. 

Whoever  studies  the  development  of  French  literature  with  any  care 
will  observe  two  significant  facts.  In  the  first  place  he  will  observe 
that  at  any  given  period  the  literature  of  the  country  is  dominated  by 
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certain  well-defined  principles,  which  constitute  the  ideals  in  art  of 
the  writers  of  the  day.  And  further  he  will  observe  that  in  the  natural 
sequence  of  growth,  maturity,  and  decay,  these  dominant  theories  of 
art  lose  their  force,  and  literature  either  degenerates  into  servile  imitation 
of  the  past,  or  seeks  a  new  inspiration  and  new  ideals.  Thus  the  period 
of  "  Classicism,"  the  seventeenth  century,  was  dominated  by  clearly 
defined  ideals  of  art ;  but  the  movement  then  generated  crumbled  to 
decay  in  the  following  century,  and  Romanticism  flourished  upon  its 
ruins. 

The  glories  and  the  deficiencies  of  Romanticism  cannot  be  stated 
here.     Sutifice  it  to  say  that  with  all  its  noble  enthusiasms,  its  lyrical 

fervor,  its  human  sympathies,  it  bore 
within  it  the  germ  of  its  own  de;5truc- 
tion;  and  Realism  (if  we  must  perpetu 
ally  employ  these  pedantic  and  well- 
nigh  unmeaning  terms)  represents  a 
violent  revolt  from  theories  of  life  and 
art  which  the  leaders  of  the  reaction 
considered  to  be  .unsound  and  radi- 
cally false.  Above  all  they  protested 
against  the  sentimentality  of  Roman- 
ticism, its  egotism,  and  the  inherent 
untruth  of  its  description  of  contem- 
porary life  and  manners.  Indeed, 
they  held  that  the  Romantic  writers 
made  no  effort  to  establish  the  true 
conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
preferred  to  cherish  vague  and 
grandiose  ideals  which  had  no  root 
in  reality,  but  originated  in  the 
baseless   dreams   of  their   imagination. 

Now  Balzac  educated  his  successors  to  establish  with  minute  preci- 
sion the  conditions  which  served  to  indicate  the  external  habits  of  his 
characters,  and  to  show  the  interchange  of  influences  which  pass  from 
the  environment  to  the  individual,  and  reciprocally  from  the  individual 
to  his  environment.  He  furthermore  explored  and  made  available  for 
future  fiction  many  phases  of  life  and  a  multitude  of  characters  which 
the  dignity  of  classical  art  had  neglected,  and  the  glamor  of  Romantic 
art  had  despised. 

Gustave  Flaubert  was  not  a  timid  follower  in  Balzac's  footsteps.  He 
frankly  imitated  his  methods  where  it  suited  his  purpose ;   but  the 
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imitation  was  never  servile,  and  his  religious  devotion  to  what  he 
deemed  the  ideals  of  conscientious  art  carried  him  almost  to  the 
opposite  pole  of  Realism.  He  innovated^  therefore,  upon  Balzac's 
system  in  various  directions.  Where  Balzac  is  slovenly  in  thought  and 
expression,  Flaubert  is  incisive  and  precise,  seeking  with  laborious 
zeal  the  exact  word  and  phrase  and  cadence  that  should  reproduce 
the  form  and  color  of  his  thought.  Where  Balzac,  as  sometimes 
happens,  inclines  the  weight  of  his  sympathy  towards  some  favorite 
character,  some  cherished  sentiment,  Flaubert  is  almost  repellent  in 
his  cold  dispassionateness.  And  finally,  where  Balzac  throws  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  extravagances  of  some  Romantic  intrigue, 
Flaubert  is  studiously  reserved  and  does  violence  to  his  own  pictur- 
esque imagination  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  sordid  and  common- 
place realities. 

Maupassant's  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Realism,  though  slight 
in  extent,  is  highly  important.  With  Flaubert,  he  represents  the 
artistic  culmination  of  the  Realistic  philosophy.  He  nourished  no 
illusions,  pursued  no  visionary  chimeras.  He  frankly  accepted  the 
tenets  of  Materialism  as  an  all-embracing  formula.  The  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  therefore,  and  the  harsh  pursuit  of  the  means  to  live,  ex 
plained  sufificiently  for  him  that  which  we  call  life,  and  all  that  it 
contains  of  sweet  or  bitter  reflection.  Virtue  is  the  saddest  delusion 
of  all,  and  our  noblest  aspirations  are  rooted  in  the  flesh,  and  like  the 
flesh  are  dust.  With  Flaubert  he  abstains  from  pronouncing  judg- 
ment. How  should  he  be  the  one  to  cast  the  stone,  he  asks  ?  The 
shackles  of  the  world  lie  heavy  upon  us  one  and  all,  and  pity  itself 
were  an  impertinence  from  one  whose  own  destiny  is  beyond  re- 
demption pitiful.  His  work  appeals  to  us  from  the  astonishing  pre- 
cision, within  limits,  of  his  observation,  and  from  the  vigorous  sim- 
plicity and  classical  lucidity  of  his  style.  In  his  admirable  preface  to 
"  Pierre  et  Jean,"  he  declares  that  delicate  analysis  of  feeling  and 
subtle  delineation  of  motive  are  beyond  the  power  and  scope  of  art. 
His  own  work  is,  therefore,  a  mere  synthesis  of  external  impressions, 
and  reveals  by  outward  signs  and  appearances  the  inner  springs  of 
action. 

The  recent  political  notoriety  of  Emile  Zola  must  not  obscure  for  us 
his  literary  significance.  His  was  a  war-like  nature,  and  for  thirty 
years  he  has  fought  the  battles  of  Naturalism  tenaciously  and  with  a 
vehemence  that  gained  for  him,  for  a  season  at  least,  a  following  as 
enthusiastic  as  that  which  bore  Victor  Hugo  to  victory  in  the  days  of 
his  early  triumphs.     Hugo  and  Zola  are  the  two  militant  figures  of 
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their  century  in  France,  aspiring  each  in  his  day  to  the  ascendancy  of 
popular  opinion,  and  supporting  their  claims  in  turn  by  unremitting 
creative  effort.  Accepting  Emile  Zola,  therefore,  at  his  own  valuation 
as  a  leader  of  opinion,  it  is  only  just  to  estimate  his  pretensions,  first 
by  an  investigation  of  his  literary  theories,  and,  finally,  by  an  exami- 


■  EMILE    ZOLA. 


nation  of  his  work  in  the  light  of  these  theories,  and  of  whatever  other 
tests  we  may  in  fairness  apply. 

The  scientific  aspirations  of  our  modern  writers  are,  indeed,  re- 
markable.    Balzac,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Cuvier  and  Saint- 
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Hilaire,  aimed  at  making  literature  a  sister  branch  of  biology  ;  Taine 
would  make  of  criticism  a  species  of  applied  botany ;  and  Zola,  not 
satisfied  with  these  restricted  conquests,  would  extend  still  further  the 
frontiers  of  art,  and  seize  in  the  name  of  fiction  the  broad  domains 
of  science  at  large.  Physics  and  chemistry  and  botany  will  not 
suffice.  Physiology  and  medicine  must  yield  up  their  secrets,  and  the 
laws  of  gravitation  may  be  gauged  in  future  by  the  alternating  in- 
fluences of  attraction  and  repulsion,  that  sway  the  de-Romanticised 
heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction.  In  one  of  his  polemical  volumes, 
"  Le  Roman  Experimental,"  Zola  affirms  that  he  has  based  his  experi- 
mental system  upon  the  work  of  the  celebrated  physiologist,  Claude 
Bernard.  He  bids  us  peruse  the  latter's  introduction  to  the  study  of 
experimental  medicine,  and  naively  adds,  that  "  most  frequently  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  replace  the  word  '  physician '  by  the  word 
•'  novelist,'  to  render  my  thought  clear,  and  to  bring  to  it  the  rigor  of 
a  scientific  truth."  Claude  Bernard  had  insisted  that  the  experi- 
mental methods  of  physics  and  chemistry  must  also  be  those  of  the 
■living  organism  in  physiology  and  medicine.  Zola  carries  the  argument 
3.  step  further  into  the  domain  of  intellectual  and  emotional  life,  and 
in  his  work  an  absolute  and  narrow  determinism  prevails.  Life,  he 
holds,  with  all  its  warped  idealisms,  can  be  studied  by  the  artist  with 
the  mechanical  precision,  the  unswerving  accuracy  of  the  methods  of 
science.     It  rests  securely  upon  its  physico-chemical  basis. 

In  Zola  is  represented,  and  not  for  the  first  time  in  France,  the 
danger  which  resides  in  a  too  slavish  adherence  to  a  code  of  fixed 
ideas  in  literature.  His  books  give  the  impression  of  solidity,  perhaps. 
They  are  carefully  built  up,  stone  by  stone  as  it  were,  and  each  stone 
in  its  place,  as  his  father,  the  engineer,  would  build  up  the  solid 
masonry  of  a  bridge ;  but  they  lack  flexibility  and  grace,  and  above 
all  they  are  lacking  in  spontaneity. 

That  the  best  features  of  Realism  can  be  associated  with  methods 
no  less  exact,  if  not  so  sordid  and  so  mechanical,  the  works  of  Alphonse 
Daudet  triumphantly  prove.  With  all  Zola's  solicitude  for  an  exact 
reproduction  of  life,  Daudet  possesses  the  superior  artistic  vision,  and 
is  in  more  intimate  contact  with  his  human  material.  Zola  was  bound 
by  his  resolve  to  present  a  detailed  picture  of  the  life  of  a  family  under 
the  second  Empire.  The  Rougon-Macquart  series  is,  therefore,  at 
several  removes  from  contemporary  life,  and  its  Realism  is  for  the  most 
part  documentary,  and  not  actually  observed.  Daudet's  themes,  on 
the  contrary,  are,  without  exception,  save  where  they  are  reminiscent 
of  his  own  early  days,  contemporary. 
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A  finer  artistic  temperament,  a  closer  contact  with  his  subjects,  are 
the  initial  advantages  which  Alphonse  Daudet  possesses.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  argue  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  friends  in 
their  chosen  domain  of  fiction,  we  might  add  as  a  consideration  in 
Daudet's  favor  that  he  is  not  the  victim  of  a  theory  of  literary  art, 
and  from  his  own  personality  distils  a  charm  that  lends  magic  to  his 
style  and  individual  force  to  his  characters.  Free  from  any  precon- 
ceived idea  that  life  is  fundamentally  an  evil  thing,  he  does  not  drench 
his  pages  with  impurity,  yet  when  vice  thrusts  itself  upon  him  he  does 
not  evade  the  issue. 

But  personal  preferences  must  not  enter  too  obtrusively  into  a 
critical  judgment.  That  my  preferences  incline  me  towards  Daudet 
as  the  best  representative  of  healthy  Realism,  I  frankly  admit,  and  I 
hazard  also  the  further  opinion  that  a  hundred  years  hence  Daudet's 
will  be  the  more  living  name.  Still  Zola  possessed  an  immense  fund 
of  earnestness  that  will  go  far  to  offset  in  the  future  his  artistic 
deficiencies  and  his  deplorable  grossness.  If  science  proclaims  that 
animalism  is  of  the  essence  of  humanity,  that  our  moral  nature  is 
merely  the  developed  instinct  of  the  beast,  then  the  sooner  art  says 
good-bye  to  science  the  better.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Zola's  reading 
of  science  is  too  literal,  and  therefore  untrue  ? 


McGilL 

BY    R.    W.    DALGLIESH,    B.A. 


McGILL  is  in  the  New  World.  Not  yet  can  she  lay  claim  to  the 
heritage  of  the  storied  past  that  belongs  to  the  ivy  crowned 
towers  of  Europe.  But  glory  is  not  altogether  lacking — to-day  is  hers, 
and  the  to-morrows.     Youth  has  its  halo,  as  well  as  old  age. 

By  the  will  of  the  Hon.  James  McGill,  made  in  1811,  forty-six 
acres  of  land,  together  with  ;^i 0,000,  were  set  aside  for  a  university. 
Ten  years  later  a  Royal  charter  was  obtained,  but  not  until  1829  did 
the  trustees  surrender  the  property.  The  first  thirty  years  was  a 
period  of  financial  embarrassment^  but  with  the  amended  Charter  of 
1852,  and  the  advent  of  Sir  William  Dawson  as  Principal,  the  tide 
turned.  Although  fire  destroyed  one  of  the  halls  in  1856  the  same 
year  saw  it  replaced,  and  $75,000  added  to  the  university  funds.  A 
fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  brought  another  crisis  in  1881.  Appeal 
was  made  to  the  Protestant  citizens  of  Montreal.     In  response  there 
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came  during  the  next  three  years  nearly  $350,000.  Then  followed 
the  beautiful  library  building  and  museum^,  the  gifts  of  the  late  Mr. 
Peter  Redpath,  and  more  recently  from  Lord  Strathcona,  $100,000 
for  more  complete  equipment  of  the  medical  faculty. 

Minerva-like,  science  has  leaped  into  life  full  grown,  and  in  the 
battle  line  of  education  takes  rank  with  the  foremost.  First  came  the 
Thomas  Workman  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  then 
the  MacDonald  Physics  and  Engineering  Building,  with  sums  suit- 
able for  their  maintenance.  Just  recently  the  same  gentleman  pre- 
sented the  Chemistry  and  Mining  Building.  Mr.  MacDonald  has 
been  the  benefactor  of  McGill  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $1,500,000. 

This  much  for  the  resources  of  the  University.  But  McGill  is 
more  than  this.  It  is  as  a  centre  of  life  that  she  is  great,  or  may 
achieve  greatness.  Nearly  1,300  students  are  gathered  within  her 
walls.  The  teaching  staff  is  almost  twice  the  original  number  of 
students. 

Not  without  interest  is  the  University's  record  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  As  far  back  as  1870  some  effort  was  made  on  behalf 
of  women's  classes,  but  not  until  1884  was  there  provision  for  them 
in  the  Arts  curriculum.  The  ladies  acknowledged  their  benefactor, 
Sir  Donald  Smith  (as  he  was  then),  by  styling  themselves  "  Donaldas." 
Their  present  home  on  Sherbrooke  Street,  the  Royal  Victoria  College, 
is  also  his  gift.  There  were  in  attendance  last  year  106  lady  students, 
of  whom  66  took  the  full  undergraduate  course  in  Arts.  To  the 
medical  course  they  are  not  admitted.  Perhaps  most  noticeable  to 
one  familiar  with  Toronto  student  life  is  the  more  distinct  line  of 
separation  between  the  lady  students  and  the  men.  If  comparison  be 
made,  and  judgment  formed  according  to  the  conditions  at  Victoria 
and  University  College,  Toronto  has  the  advantage. 

Of  University  societies  there  is  no  lack.  The  Literary  is  for  the 
whole  undergraduate  body  (except  Donaldas),  but,  practically  speak- 
ing, hearty  support  is  given  only  by  Arts  men.  The  meetings  are 
held  on  Saturday  evening  as  in  Victoria,  and  the  attendance  is  about 
the  same  ;  but  in  its  working  it  is  not  so  strong  nor  comprehensive  as 
the  parliamentary  sessions  and  speeches  of  ''  Lord  Roberts  "  that  have 
made  Alumni  Hall  memorable.  Having  nothing  to  do  with  finances 
or  undergraduate  politics,  the  meeting  usually  takes  the  form  of  a 
debate. 

There  are  many  other  societies,  representing  different  phases  of  the 
undergraduate  life — Delta  Sigma  (Ladies'  Literary),  Medical,  Applied 
Science,  Mining,  Glee  and  Banjo  Club,  and  Historical  Club.     The 
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latter  was  formed  in  1897,  by  Dr.  Colby,  with  a  limited  membership 
of  twenty-five,  which  has  since  been  extended  to  thirty.  Its  aim  is  the 
cultivation  of  that  spirit  of  research  which  seeks  not  merely  events  and 
dates  but  the  undercurrent  causes  of  history's  succession.  Each 
member  furnishes  one  paper,  making  choice  of  topic  from  a  list 
prepared  by  Dr.  Colby.  At  the  close  ^of  each  meeting  is  a  social 
hour  with  conversation  and  refreshments. 

The  college  publications  are  three  :  the  Outlook,  a  weekly  chronicle 
of  general  university  life ;  the  Annual,  published  by  the  junior  years  ; 
and  the  McGill  University  Magazine,  that  appears  twice  a  year — at 
Christmas  and  Easter.  The  first  two  correspond  to  the  Varsity  and 
Torontonensis.  The  aim  of  the  new  publication,  the  magazine,  is,  as 
stated  by  Prof.  Moyse,  the  editor-in-chief,  "to  chronicle  the  progress 
of  the  University,  and  to  stimulate  a  feeling  of  corporate,  as  distinct 
from  nominal,  unity."  It  may  contain  articles  from  the  Outlook 
deemed  worthy  of  permanent  interest  or  record.  Its  editorial  board 
is  from  the  professoriate. 

In  common  with  other  universities  McGill  has  its  "  fraternities." 
The  first  was  formed  in  1883 ;  the  others,  seven  in  number,  have  been 
the  growth  of  the  last  five  years.  In  three  of  these,  all  formed  since 
1897,  the  membership  (including  professors)  is  ninety-five.  In  the 
fraternities,  though  they  are  not  essentially  evil,  there  is  an  exclusive- 
ness  of  "  friendship "  that  almost  invariably  gives  rise  to  friction  in 
college  politics,  both  athletic  and  social. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  marked  growth  in  "  university  spirit 
— not  faculty  first,  but  McGill.  In  this  respect  McGill  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  sister  of  the  Queen  City.  Two  years  ago,  after  keen 
discussion,  the  old  system  of  faculty  competition  on  Sports  Day  was 
abolished  in  favor  of  the  "  year  "  system.  All  seniors  in  the  Univer- 
sity are  classed  together,  irrespective  of  faculty  (even  the  leopard 
spots  of  the  theologue  fading  almost  to  the  vanishing  point).  Similarly 
with  the  juniors,  sophomores,  and  freshmen.  The  order  of  march  on 
theatre  night  is  arranged  on  the  same  basis.  And  for  all  such  demon- 
strations each  year  has  a  general  fund  to  provide  flags,  fireworks,  etc. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  holds  a  unique  position  among  all  the  college  societies 
and  clubs.  It  alone  provides  a  common  meeting  ground  for  the  men 
of  all  faculties.  The  breadth  of  spirit  which  has  always  marked  the 
organization  is  becoming  even  more  pronounced.  The  association 
does  not  stand  for  its  membership  only,  but  for  every  man  in  McGill. 
A  new  feature  this  year  has  been  rescue  work,  especially  among 
neglected  boys.     This  is  being  done  in  two  sections  of  the  city.     It  is 
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expected  that  as  this  work  develops,  the  students  will  keep  pace  with 
it,  and  have  in  the  near  future  a  strongly  organized  City  Mission 
Department.  The  present  building,  which  was  the  first  college 
association  building  in  Canada,  has  already  become  inadequate,  and 
plans  are  being  discussed  for  a  new  one  on  a  large  scale.  As  a  social 
and  religious  centre,  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  university 
life.     Within  a  week  recently  a  score  of  men  accepted  Christ. 

For  a  surer  financial  basis  in  college  athletic  associations  McGill 
might  be  imitated.  Each  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  pays  a 
"  grounds  fee  "  (three  dollars),  which  is  compulsory,  and  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  regular  fees.  Out  of  this  general  fund  (only  a  small 
proportion  being  needed  for  the  care  of  the  grounds)  appropriations 
are  made  for  the  football  club,  hockey  club,  and  athletic  interests 
generally.  McGill  has  lacked  a  good  gymnasium.  This  is  likely  to 
be  remedied  in  the  near  future.  Through  the  energy  of  Dr.  R.  Tait 
Mackenzie,  the  physical  instructor,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Carlyle,  president  of 
the  athletic  union,  a  training  table  has  been  established,  where  those 
preparing  for  Sports  Day  may,  for  a  nominal  charge,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  special  diet.     Its  benefit  has  been  already  proved. 

In  closing  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  two  features  in  which 
Victoria  has  the  advantage  over  McGill.  McGill  is  wealthy,  her 
endowments  adequate,  her  buildings  and  equipment  unsurpassed,  but 
with  it  all  there  is  no  "  Bob."  And  McGill  has  received  many  bequests, 
but  not  yet  any  such  treasure  as  Robert.  The  one  most  nearly  cor- 
responding is  the  immortal  "  Mr."  Cook,  present  age  about  seventy- 
five — ^janitor  and  "  dean  "  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  It  falls  on  the 
Second  Year  to  present  the  yearly  tribute  money  and  greetings.  The 
tribute  is  usually  about  thirty  dollars — in  coppers.  The  manner  of 
presentation  varies.  Once  the  coins  were  packed  in  a  barrel  of  saw- 
dust ;  but  by  emptying  the  contents  in  water  the  "  king  "  gained  his 
money  very  easily.  Last  year  the  0-king-live-forever  proclamation  was 
accompanied  by  a  board  whose  surface  was  covered  with  coppers 
imbedded  in  adhesive  glue. 

In  the  above  McGill  has  not  been  presented  in  her  totality  as  a 
University,  but  only  some  phases  of  her  life  that  have  been  deemed 
of  interest  to  those  familiar  with  student  life  at  Victoria  have  been 
outlined. 
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The  New  Fight  for  Liberty. 

BY    FRANCIS    HUSTON   WALLACE,    M.A.,    D.D. 

"XT /"E  had  fondly  thought  the  battle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
'^'  within  the  British  Empire,  fought  and  won.  But  a  new 
chapter  in  that  struggle  is  being  written  in  this  year,  1902.  The 
Education  Bill,  which  luckless  Premier  Balfour  inherited,  which  he 
threatens  to  force  through  parliament,  probably  in  order  to  save  his 
own  prestige  as  well  as  to  redeem  his  pledges  to  his  Anglican  sup- 
porters, and  to  which  Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain,  himself  Non- 
conformist of  the  Nonconformists,  lends  his  recreant  support,  is  the 
most  monstrous  invasion  of  the  religious  rights  of  the  Nonconformists 
since  the  infamous  Act  of  Uniformity  of  the  bad  times  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  leaders  of  the  Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  England  and  Wales  feel  that  the  success  of 
this  priestly  conspiracy  would  be  almost  the  extinction  of  Noncon- 
formity within  a  generation  or  two.  The  whole  country  is  seething 
with  excitement,  monster  meetings  are  being  held  in  protest,  bye- 
elections  are  going  against  the  Government  with  a  rush,  and  in 
parliament  the  bill  is  being  fought  line  by  line.  But  "  the  Lord 
hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,"  and  he  was  destroyed.  It  may  be  that 
sacerdotaHsm  will  utimately  suffer  more  than  Nonconformity  from  this 
infamous  attempt  to  clericalize  the  education  of  the  kingdom. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  the  education  of  the  people  of 
England  was  neglected  by  the  Government.  Schools  were  private,  or 
"voluntary,"  few  and  poor.  Many  unsectarian  schools,  known  as 
"  British  Schools,"  and  privately  supported,  sprang  up  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  in  opposition  the  so-called  "  National  Schools  " 
were  founded  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  avowed 
object  of  teaching  the  poor  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  1870  half  of  the  children  of  England  were  in  such  schools  of 
the  one  class  or  the  other,  and  half  were  without  schools.  The 
Education  Act  of  1870  was  intended  to  so  supplement  previous 
efforts  as  to  provide  school  facilities  for  the  children  of  the  whole 
population.  The  unsectarian  British  Schools  became  known  as  Board 
Schools,  under  popular  control,  as  our  Public  Schools  in  Canada,  and 
the  National  Schools  were  left  in  the  hands  of  their  Church  of  England 
supporters.  Both  classes  of  schools  were  largely  aided  by  the 
imperial  exchequers,  but  not  by  local  rates — municipal  taxes,  as  we 
phrase  it.     In  the  Voluntary  Schools  (a  few  of  which  were  Roman 
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Catholic  and  a  few  Wesleyan,  but  the  vast  majority  AngHcan)  the 
denominational  management  might  have  the  dogmas  of  "  the  church  " 
taught — and  did.  The  support  of  such  schools,  nurseries  of  denom- 
inational theology,  out  of  public  money  was  in  itself  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. But  the  Nonconformists  were  patient  and  long-suffering,  and, 
waiving  their  preference  for  an  entirely  national  and  unsectarian 
system;,  submitted.  In  S^ooo  parishes  they  were  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  Anglican  schools,  as  there  were  no  others.  They 
were  excluded  from  positions  as  teachers  in  the  schools  to  which  they 
were  compelled  to  send  their  children.  As  to  religious  teaching  in 
the  Board  Schools  that  was  left  to  the  trustees  of  the  schools,  and  in 
many  schools  an  excellent 
system  of  unsectarian 
Biblical  training  was  adopt- 
ed. Such  unsectarian  Bibli- 
cal instruction,  however, 
does  not  satisfy  the  priestly 
mind,  Roman  Catholic  or 
Anglican,  which  is  now 
grasping  at  the  chance  of 
the  moment  to  practically 
capture  the  whole  primary 
education  of  England  for 
sectarian  purposes. 

Every  one  feels  that  the 
English  system  of  educa- 
tion needs  reform  from  top 
to  bottom,  to  bring  it  up 
to  date,  and  to  enable  Eng- 
land to  keep  up  with  the 
pace  set  by  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  Government  is  to 
be  commended  for  grappling  with  this  vital  question.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Government  has  capitulated  to  the  priests,  and  the  bill 
introduced  is  more  the  product  of  the  Bishops  and  Convocation  of 
the  Church  of  England  than  of  the  Government  of  England.  It 
embodies,  practically,  the  demands  made  by  the  Joint  Conference  of 
the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  in  July,  1901,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  which  is  this,  that  the  Voluntary  Schools  remain  under 
church  control,  but  yet  be  wholly  supported  (in  running  expenses)  by 
public  money,  grants  by  parliament  and  local  rates.  Nonconformists 
were  not  consulted,  though  they  are  somewhere  near  half  the  popula- 
tion, and  their  objections  have  been  treated  with  contempt. 


RIGHT    HON.    A.    J.    BALFOUR, 
Premier  of  Great  Britain. 
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Where  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  are  numerous  enough  to  have 
Board  Schools^  all  will  be  well.  But  let  us  consider  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  8,000  parishes  where  there  are  now  no  Board  Schools, 
and,  indeed,  none  but  Anglican  schools.  The  Anglican  school  will  be 
controlled  by  a  board  of  six  managers,  four  of  whom  are  to  be 
appointed  as  now,  by  "  the  Church."  The  two  managers  appointed 
by  the  Municipal  Council  will  be  powerless.  Teachers  will  be 
appointed  and  dismissed,  and  the  whole  life  and  work  of  the  school 
will  be  absolutely  controlled  by  the  clerical  managers.  Noncon- 
formists must  send  their  children  then  to  schools  avowedly  intended 
to  propagate  the  principles  of  "  the  Church,"  and  controlled  by  "  the 
Church,"  and  for  this  precious  privilege  must  pay  direct  taxes.  What 
can  be  said  in  defence  ?  Simply  that  the  school  buildings  are  sup- 
plied and  kept  up  by  the  denomination  to  which  they  belong.  Mr. 
Balfour  says  :  "^^To  give  popular  control  would  be  to  violate  our 
principles  and  our  pledges,  and  to  betray  those  who  sent  us  to  this 
house,  and  would  be  monstrously  and  utterly  unjust." 

The  concession  to  Nonconformists  made  in  the  bill,  that,  wherever 
there  are  in  a  parish  thirty  Nonconformist  families,  they  may  build  and 
keep  up  a  school  building  of  their  own  and  have  it  supported  out  of 
public  funds,  is  merely  nugatory,  for  the  reason  that  in  thousands  of 
parishes  either  the  Nonconformists  are  too  few  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  provision,  or  the  whole  parish  too  poor  to  possibly  support  two 
schools.  Very  little  is  now  heard  of  this  provision,  for  both  sides 
recognize  that  it  counts  for  nothing. 

With  the  Anglican  desire  for  religious  teaching  in  schools,  a  very 
large  part,  at  least,  of  the  Nonconformists  sympathize,  and  a  har- 
monious development  of  education  with  unsectarian  instruction  in 
Biblical  history,  literature  and  ethics,  might  easily  have  been  secured. 
But  the  Anglicans  strike  for  everything  or  nothing.  Mere  Biblical 
study  they  reject ;  Church  dogma  is  what  they  demand  ;  and  by  that 
they  mean  very  commonly  High  Church  teaching.  Imagine  a  Meth- 
odist or  Baptist  father  compelled  by  law  to  send  his  children  and  pay 
direct  taxes  to  a  school  in  which  the  whole  atmosphere  is  saturated 
with  the  superstitions  of  sacerdotalism  and  sacramentarianism,  in 
which  "  Dissenters  "  are  referred  to  as  "  heretics,"  and  consigned  to 
"  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God."  The  aim  and  intention  of  the 
bill  is  too  evident  to  be  mistaken.  The  Oxford  Movement  began 
just  seventy  years  ago,  with  an  intense  dislike  and  even  horror  of  all 
modern  ideas  and  tendencies,  and  with  a  great  love  and  admiration  of 
things  mediaeval  and  Roman  Catholic.     It  has  had  in  its  ranks  good 
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and  noble  men,  and  has  done  much  self-denying  and  valuable  work 
toward  regaining  for  Christianity  a  hold  over  the  lapsed  masses.  But 
the  evil  seed  of  Roman  principles  must  yield  evil  fruit.  And  now  we 
have  it  in  this  thoroughly  Roman  disregard  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, in  this  arrogant  attitude  toward  that  great,  strong,  progressive 
Nonconformist  element  which  is  the  hope  of  the  national  life,  in  this 
frantic  attempt  to  dominate  the  whole  education  of  the  country,  con- 
trolling their  own   Voluntary  Schools  and  very   largely  the    Board 
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Schools,  creating  everywhere  a  "  religious,"  i.e.,  ecclesiastical  and 
priestly  atmosphere,  excluding  Nonconformist  teachers  from  most  ot 
the  schools  of  England,  and  so  "  training  the  children  of  Dissenters 
to  be  children  of  the  Church"  (Canon  Pennington,  1897).  In  1899, 
the  Church  Review,  a  Ritualistic  paper,  said  :  "  If  Protestant  {i.e., 
non-Anglican)  children  come  under  their  charge  (referring  to  Ritualistic 
clergymen)  it  is  their  business  to  make  Catholics  of  them." 

Are   Nonconformists    willing   to    be   thus    snuffed  out  ?     Are   the 
struggles  of  the  heroic  past  to  be  made  void  and  all  their  great  results 
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abandoned  ?  Is  England  ready  to  be  clericalized  and  so  lose  the 
manly  independence  of  conscience  which  has  made  Protestant  nations 
strong  and  aggressive  and  predominant  ?  Is  the  sun  about  to  set  on 
religious  liberty  in  that  land  which  has  been  the  mother  of  liberty  ? 
We  cannot  believe  it.  The  Liberal  party  in  Parliament  are  opposing 
the  bill  vigorously.  But  the  vast  majority  given  the  Conservative 
Government  as  a  mandate  to  prosecute  the  war  in  South  Africa  to  a 
proper  conclusion,  Balfour  is  now  determined  to  use  to  throttle  all 
Nonconformist  protests.  It  may  be  that  an  awakened  and  enraged 
popular  feeling  will  force  even  his  dogged  will  to  a  compromise  before 
Parliament  rises.     If  not,  then  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Non- 
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conformists  are  banded  together  in  a  new  solemn  league  and  covenant 
not  to  submit  to  this  injustice.  They  will  offer  not  active  but  passive 
resistance.  They  will  not  pay  the  rates  demanded  of  them  for  the 
sectarian  schools,  and  will  allow  their  goods  to  be  sold  by  the  bailiff  in 
default  of  such  payment  of  taxes,  or  will,  indeed,  even  go  to  prison  if 
it  come  to  that.  Such  a  crisis  in  the  internal  affairs  of  England  has 
not  been  known  in  generations. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  in  this  twentieth  century,  and  in  dear 
old  England,  such  tyranny  can  have  its  way.  Either  the  bill  will 
be  modified  by  compromise,  or  the  result  of  the  scandal  of  distress- 
ing and  imprisoning  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  land  for  conscience' 
sake,  will  shatter  the  Government  guilty  of  it,  discredit  the  clerical 
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instigators  of  it,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  policy  of  a  broad  and  truly 
national  system  of  primary  education.  Lord  Rosebery  has  just  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  policy  of  buying  the  buildings  of  the  Voluntary 
Schools  and  of  making  of  them  and  the  Board  Schools  one  system 
under  popular  control,  in  which  the  children  of  all  classes  and 
churches  may  be  educated.  If  the  Anglican  Church  will  not  con- 
sent to  this,  then  let  her  pay  herself  for  the  teaching  of  her  own 
dogmas. 

Certainly  our  profoundest  sympathy  must  go  out  to  our  brethren  in 
England  who  are  ready  to  suffer  all  things  rather  than  to  defile  their 
consciences  by  paying  direct  taxes  for  the  teaching  of  childish  and 
superstitious  mediaevalism. 


A  Friend. 

BY    E.    A.    iMcLEAN,    'o2. 

/^NE  day  I  wandered  in  a  wood 
^-^     Where  oft  I'd  been  before  ; 
I  thought  I  knew  each  tree  that  stood, 
And  scarcely  sought  for  more. 

But  all  at  once  a  vision  fell, 

I  was  as  in  a  dream  ; 
Mine  eyes  beheld  the  fairest  dell. 

Where  flowers  rare  did  gleam. 

One  day  I  talked  with  a  dear  friend 

O'er  little  commonplaces, 
And  yet  these  things,  when  she  was  near, 

Were  not  without  their  graces. 

But  all  at  once  she  spake  sweet  things 
Of  love  that  long  was  hidden  ; 

I  spied  a  realm  that  e'en  yet  brings 
A  joy  that  flows  unbidden. 

And  now  my  life  is  not  the  same  ; 

For  tho'  the  dell  is  lost, 
And  wandering  thro'  the  wood  again, 

Its  path  I've  never  crossed. 

It  lives  alway,  and  not  forgot 

Its  memory  yet  is  fair  ; 
And  tho'  she  ne'er  repeat  the  thought, 

I  know  that  love  is  there. 
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The  Housewifc^s  Lament, 

/^  !  FOR  a  load  of  bright  anthracite  coal, 
^-^     Or  some  soft,  at  a  reas'nable  price  ; 
I'd  accept  the  least  dole 
Of  that  treasure  called  coal, 
For  I'm  rapidly  turning  to  ice  ! 

O  !  had  I  only  a  few  cords  of  wood, 

Whether  dry,  wet,  beech,  maple,  or  pine  ; 

I'd  think  anything  good. 

That  was  warranted  wood  ; 

If  it  only  gave  smoke,  'twould  be  fine. 

0  !  could  I  only  get  ashes  to  sift, 

I  would  carefully  look  them  o'er  ; 
Such  a  bountiful  gift, 
Bringing  aid  sure  and  swift, 

Will  henceforth  lie  unsifted  no  more. 

Now,  as  I  feel  the  dread  wintry  blast, 
And  observe  the  thermometer  fall, 

1  grieve  o'er  the  past. 
And  the  cinders  oft  cast 

Out  of  doors,  as  of  no  use  at  all. 


W.  G.  C. 


"  There  goes  Canon  Brown." 
"  Yes.     He's  a  big  gun." 


"  No,"  said  Farmer  Hoggins,  meditatively,  "  she  beant  a  graceful 
rider.  Ef  she  could  see  how  she  rides  she'd  get  off  her  wheel  and 
throw  a  stone  at  herself." 
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College  Types. 

No.  II.— The  Sport. 

A  S  the  summer  girl  to  the  seashore,  so  is  the  sport  to  the  university. 
•**•  He  is  easily  recognized  by  the  air  of  nonchalance  and  sang- 
froid with  which  he  roams  the  College  halls.  Lectures  ?  "  What 
have  lectures  to  do  with  a  university  course  ? "  his  upturned  nose 
enquires  scornfully.  Should  one  of  that  inferior  species,  the  pro- 
fessor, venture  to  remonstrate,  or  to  offer  a  feeble  suggestion  concern- 
ing the  possibilities  contained  in  the  month  of  May — well,  it  is  just  a 
trifle  unreasonable  to  expect  a  fellow  to  find  time  for  everything. 

He  is  the  hero  of  the  Freshman,  who  feels  delicious  thrills  of  awe 
at  the  mere  sight  of  him,  and  blushes  with  rapture  at  the  sound  of  the 
careless  "  Hello,  Freshie  ! "  The  Sophomore  almost  begins  to  learn 
what  respect  means — usually  represented  in  the  Sophomore  by  x^ 
the  unknown  quantity.  The  Junior  and  the  Senior  give  the  glad  hand 
of  greeting.  The  examiner  chuckles  with  joy  as  he  scents  his 
approaching  spring  prey. 

What  is  he,  this  demi-god,  this  hero  of  all  enthusiastic  college 
ideals?  A  padded  combination  of  Rugby  suits  and  sweater,  he 
bursts  upon  the  sight,  heralded  by  the  shouts  of  enthusiastic  rooters  ; 
above  his  manly  brow  shines  an  aureole  of  hockey  sticks  and  tennis 
racquets  deftly  interlaced ;  his  throne  is  a  football  and  his  sceptre  a 
bat.  His  aims  and  ideals  centre  around  such  scores  as  16 — o,  with 
the  zero  point  to  the  other  fellow's  credit.  One  day,  somewhere  in  the 
merry  month  of  May,  he  tackles  unsuccessfully;  then  like  a  punctured 
tire  he  passes  into  oblivion,  and  his  Alma  Mater  chants  sadly,  "  I 
could  have  better  spared  a  better  man." 

E.  E.  D. 


There  was  once  an  irascible  colonel. 
Whose  language  was  simply  infolonel ; 

He  cursed  and  he  swore, — 

But  he'll  do  so  no  more, 
For  he's  in  for  a  hot  time  etolonel. 
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Peat  as  Fuel. 


HE  great  coal  strike  just  closed  has  brought  this  continent 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  economic  pro- 
blems of  recent  years — to  supply,  on  very  short  notice, 
the  place  of  the  absolute  necessity,  coal.  So  serious 
has  this  problem  become  that  it  has  given  rise  to  what  is 
for  Canada  practically  a  new  industry — the  manufacture 
of  peat  fuel.  Although  the  question  of  using  peat  as 
fuel  has  not  previously  received  much  attention  in  Canada, 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  an  abundant  supply  of  coal 
could  be  obtained,  in  the  countries  of  Europe  where  the 
supply  is  more  limited,  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  last  eight  years 
to  utilise  peat  as  a  substitute  for  coal.  In  Sweden  and  Germany, 
particularly,  a  fair  amount  of  success  has  attended  the  experiments, 
with  the  result  that  for  some  time  past  peat  has  been  used  almost 
exclusively  as  fuel  in  certain  manufacturing  industries. 

When  thinking  of  peat  the  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is  : 
"  What  is  peat,  and  of  what  is  it  composed  ?  "  To  understand  the 
answer  to  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  peat  is  obtained 
from  what  is  called  a  peat  bog — a  wet,  marshy  piece  of  land,  usually 
covered  with  water.  This  water  being  almost  still  or  flowing  slowly 
in,  or  above,  the  earth,  permits  of  the  mossy  development  of  swamp 
plants,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  exclusion  of  air,  preserves  them 
from  total  decomposition.  The  partly  decomposed  organic  matter 
thus  produced  is  what  is  known  as  peat. 

In  an  ordinary  peat  bog  there  are  three  layers — the  upper  consisting 
chiefly  of  mosses,  leaves  and  stems  ;  the  intermediate,  wherein  the 
decomposition  has  reached  a  more  advanced  stage ;  and  the  lower, 
known  as  pitch  turf,  consisting  of  a  black,  compact,  pitchy  mass. 
This  lower  layer  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  hence 
is  most  valuable  for  heating  purposes. 

In  Ontario  peat  fuel  is  now  being  made  for  commercial  purposes  at 
three  points — Beaverton,  Welland  and  Stratford — and  at  several  other 
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places  work  is  going  on  and  plants  will  soon  be  in  operation.  The 
process  of  manufacture  resembles  brick-making  in  some  respects.  The 
first  step  is  to  drain  the  bog,  if  possible,  and  even  after  this  has  been 
done  the  peat  still  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  water.  The  turf  is 
then  cut  from  the  bog  by  manual  labor  or  machinery  and  stacked  to 
be  sun  dried,  any  remaining  moisture  being  removed  by  artificial  heat 
or  centrifugals.  It  is  then  pressed  into  briquettes  and  is  ready  for 
use.  As  it  stands  after  going  through  this  process,  its  value  as  a  fuel, 
in  comparison  with  anthracite  coal,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  one  ton  is  equal  to  five-eighths  of  a  ton  of  coal. 

The  machinery  required  to  carry  on  this  industry  is  not  very  expen- 
sive, and  when  the  plant  has  once  been  installed  the  running  expenses 
are  not  high.  These  circumstances  enable  it,  in  spite  of  its  inferiority 
as  a  heat  producer,  to  compete  with  coal,  especially  at  a  distance  from 
coal  mines. 

Quite  recently  a  new  and  less  expensive  process  of  manufacture  has 
been  invented  by  a  Norwegian,  who  has  made  use  of  electricity  to 
reduce  the  air-dried  turf  to  peat  charcoal,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a 
fuel  with  a  heating  efificiency  equal  to  that  of  coal,  while  its  production 
is  less  expensive.  The  reason  that,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  price  of 
coal  and,  especially,  charcoal,  peat  has  not  been  more  extensively 
used,  is  the  expensive  methods  of  carbonization  hitherto  in  existence.. 
The  adoption  of  this  new  and  less  expensive  process  opens  a  new  field 
for  the  employment  of  peat,  and  nobody  can  foretell  as  yet  the  various, 
purposes,  especially  technical,  for  which  the  fuel  thus  produced  may- 
be used. 

T.  E.  W.,  '03. 

Science  Notes. 

A    $600,000  sugar  refinery  has  recently  been  put  in  operation  at 
■**•     Berlin,  Ont.     This  is  the  first  beet  sugar  refinery  in   Canada. 

Quite  recently  was  reported  the  discovery  of  a  large  deposit  of 
nickel  in  the  district  around  Lake  Temiscaming,  and  now  a  large 
asbestos  find  has  been  reported  from  the  same  district. 

During  a  journey  from  Toronto  to  Montreal  a  remarkable  feat  in 
wireless  telegraphy  was  performed  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  Montreal, 
and  a  party  of  scientists.  They  succeeded  in  keeping  wireless 
communication  between  the  train,  which  was  running  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  a  station.  This  is  the  first  time  that  wireless 
telegraphy  has  ever  been  attempted  from  a  fast  moving  train,  and  the 
experiment  was  a  complete  success. 
3 
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The  Astronomical  Society  of  France  recently  gave  an  ocular  proof 
of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  by  means  of  a  giant  pendulum,  consist- 
ing of  a  ball  weighing  sixty  pounds,  attached  by  a  wire  seventy  yards 
long  to  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon.  Sand  had  been 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  each  time  the  pendulum  passed  over  it  a  new 
track  was  marked  in  regular  deviation,  though  the  plane  of  the  pen- 
dulum swing  remained  unchanged. 

With  the  growth  of  manufacturing  and  the  improvement  in  methods 
of  transmitting  electricity,  sources  of  water  power  all  over  the  country 
are  daily  becoming  more  valuable,  and  many  are  now  under  develop- 
ment which  until  recently  were  regarded  as  useless,  or  impracticable 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  It  is  a  wonder  then  that  advantage 
has  not  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  within  a  few  miles  of  Toronto  is 
situated  a  small  lake  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet  above  the  city,  the 
same  level  as  Lake  Huron.  If  this  were  made  use  of  the  electric 
energy  problem  for  Toronto  might  be  settled,  and  the  city  in  the 
future  would  be  less  concerned  over  possible  coal  famines. 

Rapid  telegraphy  is  being  much  improved  in  Hungary.  Telegrams 
are  now  transmitted  over  one  wire  at  a  rate  of  from  50,000  to  70,000 
words  per  hour. 

The  Pacific  Cable  has  been  completed  and  messages  exchanged. 
The  section  between  Bamfield  Creek,  B.C.,  and  Fanning  Island,  which 
is  the  longest  in  the  world,  has  proved  equal  to  expectations.  The 
actual  time  occupied  in  the  transmission  of  a  message  from  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  to  Sydney,  Australia,  will  be  less  than  five  minutes. 

The  world's  gold  product  for  the  present  year  will  probably  amount 
to  $300,000,000. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Cable  a  message  was  sent  around 
the  world  from  Ottawa.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Governor-General 
and  was  sent  via  Australia,  South  Africa  and  England.  The  message 
occupied  ten  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  in  its  globe-circling  trip. 

The  evening  skies  in  November  have  as  an  interesting  feature 
numberless  shooting  stars.  An  explanation  of  these  interesting  sky 
rockets  shows  them  to  be  a  swarm  of  meteoric  corpuscles  that  circulate 
around  the  sun  along  a  very  elongated  orbit  which  takes  about  thirty- 
three  years  to  travel.  The  main  body  of  this  celestial  army  will  not 
again  reach  us  until  1932,  when  astronomers  hope  to  add  a  great  deal 
to  their  knowledge  of  this  one  of  the  newest  and  most  curious  depart- 
ments of  astronomy. 
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MISSIONARY 

REtrGIOUS 


The  Gospel  in  the  Army. 

BY    A.    J.    BRACE, 
Trooper,  Second  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles. 

Y  call  to  active  service  in  South  Africa  was  not  only  to 

M  maintain  the  glory  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  honor 
of  a  loyal  Canadian  citizen,  but  also  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  our  Canadian  boys  in  the  ranks. 

When  the  first  call  to  arms  came  I  was  engaged  in 
mission  work,  in  New  Ontario,  and  though  the  desire 
was  upon  me  I  could  not  leave.  But  when  the  2nd 
Mounted  Rifles  were  organizing,  my  work  in  the  North 
was  finished.  I  was  enjoying  the  life  of  Victoria  College, 
but  was  free  to  go.  My  limited  military  experience  was 
somewhat  of  an  impediment,  yet  I  stood  the  medical  and  riding  test, 
and  was  accepted.  It  was  hard  to  leave  home  and  friends  on  so  short 
notice,  but  it  was  my  duty,  and  I  realized  that  God  was  leading.  The 
loyal  and  warm  send-off  of  Victoria  boys  was  rich  and  ever  remem- 
bered throughout  the  arduous  campaign,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  how  the  thousands  of  prayers  were  answered  and 
the  ideal  with  which  I  started  was  realized,  for  God  did  use  me  in  a 
humble  way,  as  we  prayed,  for  His  honor  and  glory. 

I  soon  saw  the  responsibility  which  was  mine.  To  our  Contingent 
no  chaplain  or  Y.M.C.A.  worker  had  been  appointed.  So  the 
field  was  open  and  wide  for  practical  work.  As  an  ordinary  trooper 
in  the  ranks  I  was  in  a  good  position  to  do  it. 

On  arriving  at  Halifax,  where  we  spent  three  weeks  mobilizing,  I 
soon  found  a  few  men  like-minded,  and  we  arranged  for  immediate 
action.  We  found  Mr.  Arthur  Bell,  secretary  of  Y.M.C.A.,  Halifax  ; 
Mr.  David  Hurd  and  Mr.  Mcintosh,  of  the  Army  Branch,  ready  with 
generous  aid.  Then  Revs.  Croft  and  Craig,  Methodist  preachers  of 
Halifax,  encouraged  us  much.  S'oon  we  had  a  complete  organization, 
designated  the  "Army  Branch  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  for  Active  Service  in 
-S.  A."     The  boys  elected  me  President,  and  this  election  was  ratified 
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by  Col.  Evans  and  Major  Merritt,  who  did  all  they  could  to  make 
our  work  a  success.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hurd  we  had 
special  meetings  every  night  while  in  barracks  at  Halifax. 

When  we  left  the  shores  of  old  Canada,  January  14th,  we  were 
ready  for  a  heavy  campaign.  We  had  on  board  several  boxes  of 
good  literature  supplied  by  the  W.C.T.U.  and  others;  also  large 
quantities  of  writing  material  donated  by  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  hundreds 
of  hymn-books,  Bibles,  and  a  splendid  assortment  of  Gospel  literature. 
Our  officers  arranged  for  three  large  tables  to  be  set  aside  for 
Y.M.C.A.  use  in  the  mess  room,  and  these  were  constantly  filled 
with  boys  writing  home.     We  had  an  eventful  voyage  ;  saw  our  full 

quota  of  whales,  sharks,  porpoises, 
vessels  at  sea,  phosphorescence ;  en- 
joyed beautiful  night  scenes,  and  the 
Southern  Cross  was  visible  as  soon  as 
we  crossed  the  line,  where  all  were 
initiated  properly  that  particular  day 
by  the  usual  cold-water  ducking.  There 
were  the  usual  things  to  record  and 
also  our  concerts  and  wrestling  and 
boxing  exhibitions. 

At  Cape  Town  I  handed  over  nearly 
three  thousand  letters  that  had  been 
written  at  our  Y.M.C.A.  tables  during 
the  voyage.  This  shows  how  the  boys 
appreciated  the  privileges,  and  in  large 
numbers  also  they  attended  our  regu- 
lar Gospel  meetings  on  board.  Major 
Merritt,  who  was  in  command  of  our 
vessel,  every  Sunday  morning  at  parade  service  called  upon  T.  A. 
Patterson  and  myself  to  assist,  thus  recognizing  in  a  practical  and 
kindly  way  our  organization.  Then  always  in  the  afternoon  we  would 
hold  our  regular  Gospel  service,  differing  from  the  parade  services  in 
that  they  were  not  compulsory. 

Our  services  were  always  simple  and  decidedly  informal.  We  found 
that  singing  formed  the  bright  and  attractive  part  of  the  service.  We 
would  spend,  perhaps,  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  singing 
the  good  old  hymns  from  Sankey's  "  Songs  and  Solos,"  which  never 
failed  to  reach  the  boys.  Such  hymns  as  "  What  a  friend  we  have 
in  Jesus,"  "  Nearer,  nay  God,  to  Thee,"  '*  Rock  of  Ages,"  were  always 
favorites  and  we  never  got  tired  of  them.     Many  boys  were  converted 
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through  our  praise  services,  several  had  not  heard  the  old  Gospel  in 
song  since  leaving  home  and  the  Sunday  School  in  youth,  and  often 
in  the  singing  a  responsive  chord  would  be  touched,  and  the  moist 
eye  would  indicate  that  the  soul  had  been  reached.  This  singing 
would  open  the  way  for  a  word  in  prayer  and  a  few  verses  from  God's 
Word,  after  which  it  was  our  custom  to  have  a  general  discussion. 
Even  men  who  had  never  made  any  profession  of  Christianity  would 
thus  be  induced  to  speak  their  minds  and  to  ask  questions.  This  in 
turn  would  often  lead  to  personal  conversation  and  conversion. 

One  case  in  point :  "  Scotty  "  Stewart  was  a  Highlander,  witty  and 
intelligent,  kind  hearted  and  generous  always.  He  had  fought  for 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  Philippines  and 
was  a  splendid  soldier,  powerfully 
built,  handsome,  dark  and  muscu- 
lar. He  was  a  favorite  with  all,  but 
a  fearful  swearer.  I  liked  "  Scotty  " 
in  spite  of  his  great  failing,  and 
felt  that  he  ought  to  be  converted. 
He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  our 
services,  was  always  attentive  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  singing. 
One  night  as  we  sang,  "  Where 
is  my  wandering  boy  to-night  ?  "  I 
noticed  a  tear  in  "  Scotty's  "  bright 
eye.  I  directed  the  few  words  of 
my  address  to  his  class — mothers' 
boys  who  are  kindly  and  good- 
hearted,  but  yet  sinful,  needing 
the  cleansing  blood  of  Jesus. 
After  the  service  was  over  "Scotty" 
came  to  me  bathed  in  tears,  and 
It  was  near  9  p.m. 


IN  THE  PRETORIA  CEMETERY. 


said  he  wanted  to  be  a  Christian. 
We  walked  aft  on  the  top  deck  and  down  among 
the  deck-hoist  machinery,  away  from  everybody  but  God.  On  bended 
knees  we  pleaded  for  "  Scotty's  "  salvation.  He  broke  down  and  sob- 
bed like  a  child  as  he  confessed  to  God  and  pleaded  for  mercy.  The 
victory  came,  and  "Scotty  "  rose  from  his  knees  a  happy  boy  at  eleven 
o'clock.  You  may  ask,  "  Was  this  genuine  ?  "  "  Scotty  "  went  back  to 
his  troop  and  in  three  weeks  three  more  of  the  roughest  of  his  com 
rades  were  converted.  He  was  always  the  same — ever  witty  and  bright 
as  of  old,  but  would  not  countenance  sin.  His  was  a  stormy  life  for 
a  while  as  you  might  expect,  but  "  Scotty  "  remained  true  as  steel, 
and  his  testimony  ever  was,  and  is  now,  bright  and  rich. 
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On  the  veldt  our  services  were  somewhat  irregular  but  we  enjoyed 
them.  Often  at  night  after  a  heavy  four  or  five  days'  drive  or  trek,  we 
would  stick  our  few  lighted  candles  in  the  veldt  and  gather  round  and 
sing.  Soon  the  numbers  would  increase,  and  then  with  the  firmament 
of  heaven  as  our  canopy,  happy  there  between  our  horse-lines,  we 
would  praise  God  and  ask  His  blessing. 

The  service  long  to  be  remembered  was  on  Sunday  evening 
previous  to  the  Easter  Monday  fight  at  Hart's  River.  After  that 
terrible  battle  it  was  hard  to  see  any  bright  side,  but  it  was  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  over  half  the  boys  that  had  been  killed  were  brought 


BLOEMFONTEIN    MARKET. 

to  God  by  our  Y.M.C.A.  services.  And  at  this  memorable  meeting 
dear  Kniseley  and  Day,  my  personal  chums  who  were  shot  dead  beside 
me,  had  confessed  the  Master  and  left  a  bright  record  behind  them. 
Besides  dying  bravely  for  the  British  King,  best  of  all  they  had  died 
as  soldiers  of  the  King  of  kings. 

Our  campaign  was  a  short  one,  only  eight  months,  but  it  was  the 
desperate  part  of  the  war  and  required  the  best  material.  It  is 
encouraging  now  to  look  back  and  thank  God  for  His  blessings,  for 
they  were  many.  During  the  short  campaign  two  hundred  and  fifty 
joined  our  Y.M.C.A.  as  active  and  associate  members,  and  we  had 
twenty  definite  conversions  and  many  other  blessings.     To  God  we 
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give  all  glory  and  praise.  We  do  not  regret  a  moment  of  past 
suffering,  but  are  ready  at  His  bidding  to  sacrifice  all  for  Him  who 
has  given  all  for  us. 

The  Week  of  Prayer. 

f  N  connection  with  our  week  of  prayer  we  are  glad  to  have  brief 
*  messages  on  "  Active  Service  for  Christ  "  from  three  of  our  grad- 
uates who  have  carried  the  influence  of  college  life  into  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  whose  efforts  have  been  honored  of  God  in 
having  "  souls  for  their  hire  "  : 

A  homely,  rather  than  an  academic,  illustration  may  be  used  here, 
for  what  it  lacks  in  aesthetic  choice  it  makes  up  in  point  and  fact.  A 
housewife  feared  that  things  were  going  to  waste  in  the  kitchen,  and 
upon  investigation  found  that  valuable  food  was  being  thrown  away. 
The  servant  was  in  the  act  of  casting  a  loaf  of  bread  into  the  garbage 
barrel,  when  her  mistress  remonstrated  with  her,  and  by  her  interven- 
tion saved  what  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  But  did  she  save  it  ? 
Not  if  she  put  it  away  in  the  pantry  and  left  it  there  to  become  dry  and 
mouldy.  Nothing  is  really  saved  until  it  is  put  to  its  intended  use. 
It  is  so  in  spiritual  things. 

Salvation  is  positive  as  well  as  negative.  It  is  active  as  well  as 
passive.  It  is  future  as  well  as  past.  It  is  the  blotting  out  of  sinful 
guilt ;  it  is  the  filling  out  of  consecrated  purpose.  It  is  the  recovery 
of  the  soul  from  destruction  ;  it  is  the  strenuous  effort  of  active  service. 
The  most  pitiable  figure  in  Scripture  narrative  is  that  of  the  perfitent 
thief  upon  the  cross.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  saved  soul  but  a  lost  life. 
Let  us  give  ourselves  to  Christ,  not  only  for  the  good  He  can  do  for 
us,  but  for  the  good  that  we  can  do  to  others.  This  is  life  at  its  best, 
to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have  and  are.  If  the  whole  world  were 
nothing  but  an  art  gallery  we  might  paint  our  thoughts  and  fancies, 
and  care  not  whether  they  ever  came  to  view  or  not.  If  life  were  alia 
poem,  we  might  muse  and  meditate  to  our  own  contentment  and  delight. 
But  the  world  is  a  field  of  toil  and  life  is  a  struggle,  and  they  that  are 
strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  In  this  world  of 
need  and  opportunity  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Those 
needing  comfort  are  more  than  those  willing  to  console ;  those  weak 
and  helpless  more  than  those  helpful  and  strong  ;  those  to  be  minis- 
tered unto  more  than  those  ready  to  minister  ;  the  harvest  is  plenteous 
but  the  laborers  are  few.  There  is  a  universal  call  for  Christian  ser- 
vice. The  area  is  great  and  the  work  is  urgent.  Who  will  answer  : 
"  Here  am  I,  O  Lord,  send  me  "  ? 

Toronto  Junction.  T.  E.  Egerton  Shore, 
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Nothing  is  so  important  as  the  personal  touch.  The  warm  grip  of 
the  hand  and  the  straight,  honest  look  of  the  eye  will  burn  sympathy 
into  the  heart.  After  seventeen  years  of  "  active  service  for  Christ " 
I  cannot  remember  one  led  to  Christ  who  was  not  influenced  by  the 
personal  touch.  Some  Christian  worker  had  been  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  some  individual  influence  was  sanctified. 

The  early  Christians  spake  often  "  one  with  another."  The  modern 
Church  expects  too  much  from  the  public  appeal.  The  sermon  in 
the  assembly  may  convince  the  intellect,  a  private  conversation  will 
influence  the  will.  There  will  be  little  falling  away  after  a  hand-to- 
hand  revival.     If  the  world  is  ever  redeemed,  it  will  be  redeemed  one 
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man  at  a  time.  To  reach  the  masses  we  must  go  to  them.  The 
unchurched  will  never  be  converted  by  cathedral  sermons  they  never 
hear.  The  man  who  professes  infidelity,  to  cover  his  sins,  will  never 
be  led  to  confess  his  iniquity  in  written  or  public  controversy  when  he 
can  hide  his  duplicity.  The  regular  church  attendant  will  ever  answer 
a  conscience  troubled  by  the  truth  of  an  honest  pulpit  address  with  a 
multitude  of  excuses.  But  hand-to-hand  and  heart-to-heart,  with  a 
loving,  earnest.  Christian  spirit,  honesty  and  candor  will  be  drawn 
forth  and  tearful  confession  of  sin  made.  Such  blessed  service  angels 
might  envy,  and  nothing  else  will  so  impart  the  bliss  of  heaven. 
Fred  Victor  Mission.  J.  D,  Fitzpatrick. 
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It  seems  almost  tautological  to  speak  of  active  service  for  Christ. 
The  very  idea  of  service  implies  activity,  and  when  the  adjective 
Christian  is  added  there  is  the  further  implication  of  spiritual  power 
for  service,  for  Christianity  is  not  a  theory,  it  is  life.  Even  in  college 
where  one's  work  is  mainly  that  of  preparation  for  the  future,  the 
Christian  student  has  splendid  opportunities  for  personal  work.  Meth- 
odism, which  has  been  so  greatly  honored  of  God  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  was  born  in  a  very  unpretentious  way  in  one  of 
Oxford's  halls.  One  can  never  tell  where  the  conversion  of  an  earn- 
est student  will  end,  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  week  of  prayer  some 
one  may  be  definitely  led  to  Jesus,  whose  conversion  will  be  of  far- 
reaching  significance  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  That  the  students 
who  graduate  from  our  colleges  should  be  thoroughly  imbued  with 
Christian  ideals  and  motives  is  of  utmost  importance  to  our  national 
life.  They  will  occupy  positions  in  Church  or  State  where  their 
influence  will  be  far-reaching  for  good  or  evil.  As  a  further  motive 
for  personal  work,  let  me  urge  the  solemn  fact  that  after  men  leave 
college  very  few  are  ever  converted.  The  formative  period  is  then 
passed.  W.  G.  Watson. 

Thessalon,  Ont.  

From  these  timely  messages  let  us  note  the  following  facts  of  impor- 
tance to  every  Christian  student : 

1.  That  the  world  of  need  and  opportunity  is  waiting  for  the  aggres- 
sive action  of  the  Christian ;  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  waiting  for 
the  "  violent  to  take  it  by  force." 

2.  That  personal  work  must  be  done  if  souls  are  to  be  saved. 

3.  "  The  solemn  fact  that  after  men  leave  college  very  few  are  ever 
converted." 

REPOSE. 

BY    EDWARD   WILSON    WALLACE. 

O  SWEET  to  rest 

At  eventide 
On  love's  warm  breast ; 

From  rude  alarms 

Secure  to  hide 
In  love's  soft  arms ; 

On  love's  true  breast 

Safe  to  abide, 
Supremely  blest ! 
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lEMtorial 


THE  "bob."  If  there  is  any  'eternal  fitness  of  things,'  the  "Bob" 
night  was  certainly  this  year  happily  chosen,  and  the 
night  of  the  uncanny,  the  mysterious,  the  awe-inspiring,  is  surely 
the  night  of  all  nights  for  Victoria's  ancient  festival  henceforth. 
There  are  among  the  colleges  many  ways  of  spending  Hallowe'en  ; 
there  is  one  way  which  in  originality,  purpose  and  results  distances 
all  the  rest.  There  are  many  methods  of  inducting  newcomers  into 
college  life ;  Victoria  has  no  hazing,  no  hustle,  no  cane-rush,  but  it  has 
the  acme  of  all  initiatory  ceremonies — the  "  Bob." 

THE  'o2       A   significant    occurrence  in    connection    with    the 
ENGLISH       Charter  Day  exercises  this  year  was  the  presentation 
PRIZE.  of  the  first  Class  of   igo2  Prize.      Victoria  always 

receives  with  gratitude  the  large  gift  from  a  wealthy 
friend,  but  she  would  be  more  glad,  cceter  is  paribus,  could  the  same  gift 
come  from  a  hundred  rather  than  from  one  source,  since  it  would 
betoken  many  active  friends.  This  suggests  why  '02's  action  is  a 
hopeful  omen  for  Victoria.  If  this  precedent  of  uniting  in  some  plan 
for  Victoria's  advancement  is  followed  by  other  years,  we  shall  soon 
have  the  College  and  the  graduate  body  joined  by  many  living  ties, 
for,  in  harmony  with  common  experience,  the  interest  of  the  graduate 
or  undergraduate  in  his  Alma  Mater,  and  his  love  for  her,  are  multi- 
plied as  he  serves  her. 
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victoria's  The  College  campus  is  not  yet  ready,  our  first  field 
WEAKNESS  IN  day  has  not  yet  been  held,  but  meanwhile  there  is 
ATHLETICS.  One  thing  that  Victoria  should  set  herself  resolutely  to 
do,  and  that  is,  to  win  occasionally.  The  reason  of 
her  comparative  failure  in  the  last  few  years  is  not  far  to  seek — the 
vim,  which  comes  perhaps  with  better  athletic  facilities,  has  been  lack- 
ing. The  old  objections  about  campus  and  gymnasium  will  be  made, 
but  it  may  be  said  m  reply  that  certain  colleges  in  Toronto  have  been 
winning  for  years  with  athletic  facilities  of  less  account  than  ours. 
Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  Victoria's  disease  in  athletics  has  been 
largely  mental.  We  have  not  gone  into  things  with  spirit ;  we  have  not 
wished  to  sacrifice  personal  interests  to  a  problematic  college  success.  • 
The  baseball  team  has  been  the  college  club  most  successful  in 
the  last  two  years.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  it  has  given  more  time  to 
regular  and  consistent  team  practice  than  has  any  other  club.  We  are 
learning  that  in  athletics  as  well  as  in  strictly  academic  pursuits,  sue 
cess  requires  work  and  sacrifice.  Victoria  has  the  nucleus  of  a  first- 
class  Association  football  team ;  at  least  an  hour's  thorough  practice 
five  or  six  nights  a  week  would  bring  results  unthought  of — and  favor- 
able results  come  in  no  other  way.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  hockey  and  handball  teams.  Experience  teaches  that  parts  of  an 
athletic  team  like  the  parts  of  any  other  machine,  work  together  with  less 
friction  and  with  better  results  as  time  goes  on.  Regular  team  practices 
are  absolutely  indispensable.  We  have  not  yet  appreciated  their  value. 
There  is  one  other  consideration.  Victoria  is  still  a  small  college; 
she  has  only  a  limited  number  of  men  available  for  athletic  teams.  It 
is  therefore  quite  possible  that  we  are  trying  to  maintain  too  many 
clubs.  Specialization  is  just  as  necessary  and  just  as  successful  in 
athletics  as  elsewhere.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  for  Victoria  to  devote 
her  energies  to  three  or  four  games  at  the  most  and  strive  more  ration- 
ally than  she  does  at  present  for  success  in  these  ?  Should  not  our  ideal 
for  Victoria  athletics  for  some  time  to  come  be,  Not  more,  but  better  1 

ATTEND  THE     Victoria  has  annually,  in  December,  a  social  event  of 

CONVERSAT.     which  the  College  and  its  friends  have  considerable 

reason  to  be  proud.      The  important  place  of  the 

Victoria  University  Conversazione  in  Toronto's  social  life  is  now  well 

recognized. 

The  Conversat  is  an  institution  of  the  students  of  Victoria  ;  a  com- 
mittee of  their  number  spends  a  greater  or  less  part  of  six  weeks  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations,  but  the  point  which  needs  emphasis 
is,  that  since  the  Conversat  belongs  to  the  students,  the  students  are 
responsible  for  its  success. 
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UNIVERSITY  The  article  on  McGill  in  this  number  is  the  first  of  a 
ARTICLES.  series  on  university  life  in  the  prominent  universities 
of  America  and  Europe.  The  articles  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  written  by  graduates  of  the  universities  in  question,  and  it  is  hoped 
that,  giving  an  insight  into  the  life  of  other  universities,  they  will  be  of 
value  to  Acta  readers.  The  next  article,  on  Oxford,  by  Principal 
Hutton  of  University  College,  will  appear  in  the  Christmas  Number. 


Docs  He  Think? 


THE  college  man,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  should  be  able  to 
think  independently.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  must  be 
heretic  in  Church  or  anarchist  in  State ;  it  does  not  mean  that  in  non- 
conformity for  nonconformity's  sake  there  is  any  virtue.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  the  college  man  should  have  a  mental  laboratory 
for  the  home  production  of  opinions  and  convictions.  It  does  mean 
that  he  should  know  that,  while  books  and  lectures  are  good,  they 
are  only  means  in  a  university  education ;  that  native  thought,  criti- 
cal, to  test  the  theories  of  to-day,  and  constructive,  to  bring  to  bear  on 
the  practical  problems  of  to-morrow,  is  the  great  end. 

The  university  should  thus  develop  in  a  man  the  analyzing  habit  of 
mind ;  the  university's  product  should  of  all  men  be  most  able  to  test 
premises  for  truth  and  conclusions  for  legitimacy.  But  the  univer- 
sity should  go  further,  not  leaving  a  man  with  merely  a  negative  turn 
of  mind ;  there  should  be  the  more  positive  results  of  mental  resource- 
fulness and  constructiveness.  The  university  graduate  should  be  the 
man    most  able  to  think  and  plan  and  do. 

An  untutored  artisan  is  frequently  found  who  has  acquired  the 
happy  art  of  subjecting  propositions  to  the  test  of  his  own  thought ;  a 
college  graduate  is  found  just  as  frequently  who  has  never  discovered 
that  his  mind  comprises  anything  more  than  memory  or  that  -educa- 
tion means  anything  more  than  knowledge.  To  such  men  educa- 
tion means  a  filling  in ;  to  wiser  men  the  basic  idea  is  a  drawing  out. 
To  some,  thus,  education  is  simply  a  receptive  process ;  to  him  who, 
fortunately,  has  learned  to  think,  education  implies  expression — a 
learning  to  express  the  self  truly  in  word  and  life.  The  college  man, 
therefore,  who  swallows  volumes  of  notes  and  texts  entire  will  be  of 
much  the  same  use  to  the  world  as  is  a  phonograph  :  he  may,  in  a 
way,  know  things  and  say  things,  but  he  will  always  be  dependent  on 
the  thought  of  others,  he  will  always  be  parasitical,  he  will  never  be  a 
full-orbed  entity.  A  crucial  question  to  ask  about  the  college  man,  or 
any  man,  is,   "  Does  he  think  ?  " 
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Personals. 

In  order  that  these  columns  may  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  students  the  importance  of  forwarding,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  come  to  hand. 

INCE  the  date  of  our  last  issue  we  have  received  more 

S  definite  information  regarding  some  of  our  newest  gradu- 

ates, of  whose  whereabouts  we  were  uncertain.  Others, 
who  seemed  settled  for  a  while,  have  unexpectedly  shifted 
the  scene  of  their  operations. 

D.  R.  Moore,  who  entered  as  a  B.D.,  suddenly  left 
to  assume  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa.,  as  mathematical 
teacher.  He  will  thus  for  another  year  chum  with 
Auger.  "These  be  the  Great  Twin  Brethren."  They, 
with  H.  E.  Ford,  B.A.  '95,  M.A.  '00,  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  make  three  "  Vic  "  graduates  on  this  staff. 

We  have  located  F.  H.  Dobson  at  the  Ontario  Normal  College, 
Hamilton. 

Miss  McLean  is  temporarily  teaching  at  Kagawong,  Manitoulin 
Island. 

L.  R.  EcKARDT  has  left  for  Iowa,  where  he  will  enter  the  ministry. 
Though  persistent  rumors  seemed  to  give  credibility  to  the  report  of 
his  marriage,  we  must  say  that  Dame  Rumor  slightly  anticipated  the 
event. 

J.  H.  Fowler's  friends  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  has  com- 
pletely recovered  from  his  recent  illness,  and  has  returned  to  his 
circuit.  Since  his  return  he  has  had  the  further  misfortune  to  be 
mixed  up  in  a  runaway— not  a  "  bridal  "  one,  though. 

Acta  readers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  following  under- 
graduates, will  be  interested  in  the  following  items  : 

Brother  and  Sister  Rockwell,  formerly  '03,  whose  home  is  now  in 
Duluth,  have  not  returned.  Miss  Rockwell  is  teaching  Latin  and 
German  in  the  Eveleth  (Minn.)  High  School. 
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V.  W.  Odlum,  of  '03,  who  intended  resuming  his  studies  upon  his 
return  from  South  Africa,  has  obeyed  his  father's  summons  to  the 
West.  It  is  just  possible  he  expected  the  Doukhobor  uprising.  We 
will  miss  this  restless  youth. 

T.  A.  Bagshaw,  '03,  has  been  preaching  all  summer  in  Manitoba, 
and  the  laborers  there  being  few,  has  resolved  to  stay.  W.  E.  Sibley 
will  do  likewise. 

The  smallest  scrap  of  news  relating  to  mines  is  now  eagerly  read, 
so  we  give  the  following  somewhat  singular  item  regarding  three  of 
•our  undergraduates,  who  are  preaching  in  the  B.  C.  mining  districts: 

C.  F.  Connor,  '04,  is  at  Morrissey  coal  mines. 

A.  E.  Marshall,  '04,  is  at  Moyie  silver  mines. 

R.  E.  S.  Taylor,  '05,  is  at  Yamir  gold  mines. 
We  are  pleased  to  state  that,  though  so  near  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
these  fellows  have  remembered  Acta,  and  are  paid-up  subscribers. 
Mr.  Taylor  recently  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  "  Mysterious  Bob," 
and  with  a  fifty-cent  admission  fee,  the  hall  was  crowded.  The  '^'Bob" 
always  was  a  money  maker. 

R.  W.  Dalgliesh,  B.A.,  of  last  year's  B.D.  class,  is  stationed  at 
Dorchester  Street  Church,  Montreal. 

L.  S.  Wight,  B.A.,  another  of  the  same  class,  is  now  located  at 
Millbrook,  Ont. 

H.  E.  CuRTS,  '00,  Spec,  has  Paterson,  N.J.,  as  his  P.  O.  address. 

W.  W.  Wagg,  '00,  Spec,  is  preaching  at  Coe  Hill,  Ont. 

T.  W.  Neil,  'oO;,  Spec,  is  stationed  at  Queen  Street  East,  Toronto. 

W.  E.  ScHLiCHTER;,  'oo,  Spcc,  is  at  Cowichan,  B.C. 

S.  J.  Thompson,  Spec,  is  at  Cranbrook,  B.C. 

G.  A.  Cropp,  'oI;,  Spec,  and  talented  "Lit"  parliamentarian,  is 
preaching  at  New  Denver,  B.C. 

G.  H.  CooNE,  '01,  Spec,  is  now  located  at  Cherry  Valley,  Ont. 

M.  L.  Wright,  '01,  Spec,  preaches  at  Cape  Ozo,  P.Q. 

W.  T.  G.  Brown,  B.A.,  B.D.  '02,  is  now  at  St.  Lambert,  P.Q. 

E.  W.  Halpenny,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  is  at  Montreal,  West  End. 

E.  W.  S.  CoATES,  a  '04  undergraduate,  is  preaching  at  Matilda 
South. 

M.  A.  Shipman,  an  erstwhile  specialist,  is  assistant  pastor  on  the 
Scarboro  Circuit. 

Owing  to  what  we  will  call  a  typographical  error,  we  announced  Mr. 
Porter,  B.A.  '01,  as  taking  a  year's,  instead  of  a  four  years'  course  at 
Yale.  Our  good  friend  writes  to  correct  the  same,  and  enquires  how 
we  can  imagine  him  able  to  compress  four  years'  work  into  one.     As 
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usual,  we  set  no  limits  to  Mr.  Porter's  abilities,  but  since  he  protests 
we  make  the  correction.  George  is  to  be  congratulated  on  being 
the  Yale  editor  on  the  Intercollegiate  News. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Glass,  B.A.  '82,  and  Rev.  R.  B.  Steinhauer,  B.A.  '87, 
with  others,  are  preparing  a  revision  of  the  present  Cree  Bible  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Two  other  one-time  students, 
Rev.  O.  German,  '70,  and  Rev.  E.  R.  Steinhauer,  '80,  have  also  been 
apportioned  work  for  revision.  All  these  persons  have  been  for  years 
actively  engaged  in  the  Indian  mission  work  of  our  Church.  The  task 
of  revision  is  expected  to  take  about  two  years. 

We  insert  the  following  by  request.  The  officers  of  the  Harvard 
Canadian  Club  for  1902-03  are :  President,  R.  C.  Matthews, 
Toronto ;  Vice-President,  W.  A.  McLean,  Brockville ;  Secretary, 
H.  N.  Stetson,  St.  John,  N.B. ;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Harrison,  St.  John, 
N.B. 

F.  F.  HoLGATE,  '84,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Northwestern 
University,  has  been  elected  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in 
that  institution  as  successor  to  Dr.  Daniel  Bonbright.  Professor 
Holgate  has  been  a  member  of  the  Northwestern  faculty  for  nine 
years.  He  is  Secretary  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  and 
also  the  author  of  several  notable  mathematical  text-books. 

The  following  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  city  of  Zion  :  R.  H.  Harper,  B.A.  '67,  has  been  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Zion,  Illinois,  the  centre  of  the  Dowie  Movement. 
Mr.  Harper,  who  is  the  first  person  to  receive  this  honor,  was  born  in 
Whitby  township  in  1845.  Entering  the  old  Whitby  Grammar 
School  he  proceeded  to  Victoria,  winning  the  Prince  of  Wales  gold 
medal  at  graduation.  For  a  while  he  studied  law,  afterwards  engaged 
in  literary  and  religious  work  in  Chicago,  and  in  1898  became  con- 
nected with  the  Dowie  Movement. 

Miss  M.  E.  Highet,  M.A.  '91,  Ph.D.,  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  the  German   Language  and   Literature  in  Elmira  College 
N.Y.     This  is  one  of  the  leading  institutions  in  the  United  States  for 
the  higher  education  of  women. 

W.  H.  LiBBV,  B.A.  '87,  MA.  '02,  is  studying  pedagogy  at  Leipsic, 
Germany. 

E.  C.  S.  HuYCKE,  B.A.  '83,  LL.B.,  Mayor  of  Cobourg,  was  chair- 
man of  the  recent  '*  Bob  "  entertainment. 

G.  B.  Henwood,  B.A.  '96,  has  removed  from  Port  Hope  to  Ed- 
monton, N.W.T.;  he  will  there  continue  the  practice  of  law. 
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G.  R.  WATSOn,  B.A.  '83,  M.D.,  has  gone  to  South  Africa  to  prac- 
tise. His  wife,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Isabella  Willoughby,  '86,  has 
gone  to  join  her  husband. 

F.  W.  Barrett,  B.A.  '75,  M.A.  '78,  is  superintendent  of  the  King 
Edward  hotel,  now  in  course  of  erection  in  this  city. 

A.  W.  Crawford,  B.A.  '95,  M.A.  '98,  Ph.D.,  who  has  been  study- 
ing for  the  past  three  years  at  Cornell,  is  now  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Psychology  at  Ursinus  College,  CoUegeville,  Pa. 

G.  F.  Metzler,  B.A.  "80,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  is  preaching  at 
Selwyn,  Ont. 


NINETY  AND  NINE. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Allison  has  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  and  is 
located  at  Stayner. 

Miss  E.  S.  Baker  is  Vice-Principal  of  the  Mount  Allison  Ladies' 
College,  Sackville,  N.B. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Berry  is  stationed  at  Beaverton. 

Miss  S.  A.  Chown  resides  at  home  in  Toronto. 

H.  F.  Cook  is  Public  School  Inspector,  Atherton,  Ont. 

S.  J.  CouRTiCE  is  teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Albert  College. 

N.  W.  De  Witt  holds  a  fellowship  in  Classics  at  Chicago  University. 

Miss  E.  M.  Duckett  is  studying  at  Leipsic,  Germany. 

Miss  E.  L.  Gould  is  now  the  wife  of  A.  P.  Misener,  M.A.  '00,  and 
resides  in  Toronto. 

E.  W.  Grange  is  in  this  city,  having  returned  from  the  West.  He 
will  go  to  Yale  for  Ph.D.  work. 

Miss  A.  F.  Henwood  resides  at  Welcome,  Ont. 

T.  Hobbs'  p.  O.  address  is  Columbus. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Malott,  B.D.,  preaches  at  Hensall. 

Rev.  J.  H.  More,  is  stationed  at  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

Miss  E.  G.  Potter  is  at  the  University  of  Minneapolis. 

Miss  M.  B.  Reynar  teaches  in  Picton  High  School. 

A.  A.  Scott  has  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Smith  is  stationed  at  Cooksville. 

Miss  E.  J.  Taylor  teaches  Moderns  in  Dutton  High  School. 

Miss  L.  E.  Taylor  is  at  her  home  in  Eglinton. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Toll,  B.D.,  is  stationed  at  Embro,  Ont. 

T.  W.  Walker  is  a  fourth  year  Toronto  Med. 

N.  R.  Wilson,  is  teaching  Mathematics  in  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg. 

G.  A.  Winters  is  a  fourth  year  Toronto  Med. 
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"FOOTPRINTS  ON  THE  SANDS  OF  TIME." 
From  Acta,  Vol.  /,  1878. 

College  Societies,  Presidents  :  Literary  Association — R.  A. 
Coleman,  '79  ;  Science  Association — C.  A.  Masten,  '79  ;  Jackson 
Society— T.  W.  Campbell. 

Class  Presidents  :  Senior — R.  A.  Coleman  ;  Junior — W.  W. 
Madge  ;  Sophomore — C.  W.  Lasby ;  Freshman— J.  V.  McDowell. 

"  Bob  Party." 

Chairman,  A.  E.  W.  Peterson,  '79  :  "Here  is  this  year's  elaborately 
prepared  programme ;  the  capital  illustrations  which  adorn  it  were, 
we  believe,  the  work  of  Mr.  Walton  :  grand  demonstration  in  honor 
of  the  unique,  fantastic,  and  Bobistic  '  Bob,'  by  the  unexplainable, 
preposterous,  destructible,  incongruous,  cadaverous  and  magnificent 
array  of  delectable  '  Bobarians,'  beyond  the  power  of  ocular,  auricular, 
mental,  physical,  typographical,  scientific,  grammatical,  logical  or 
geographical  demonstration  ;  favorably  known  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  a  part  of  Cobourg,  as  the  '  Bob  Party.' " 

Features — Song,  F.  Nelles,  "  Paix  !  Ne  reveillez  pas  I'enfant." 
Song  (i-ette),  Clifford  Sifton,  "  Conamore." 
Song  (2-ette),  Messrs.  Haydon  and  Walton,  "Brigham 
Young." 

Extracts  from  a  "  splurge  "  about  Robert :  "  Yes,  Robert  is  a 
man.  The  wailing  moan  of  the  millions  of  carbon  particles  ringing 
with  thrilling  notes  of  agony  and  piercing  through  the  veil  that 
separates  the  present  from  the  past — these  say  he  is  a  man.  The 
time  will  come  when  you  will  envy^him  ;  when  the  stupendous  bulk 
of  his  frame  will  conceal  the  risen  sun  of  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  or 
a  Dante." 

From  Herr  Robertson's  speech  :  "  Prof.  Robert,  as  some  of  you 
may  have  read,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Domestic  Economy  in 
Victoria  University  in  1871." 

"Proceeds  $26.50." 

"J.  B.  Chambers,  '80,  is  president  of  the  Conversat.  Committee." 


"  Class  in  ethics.     Dr.  N :  '  Distinguish,  according  to  Kant, 

between  back-biting  and  calumny.'    G :  'Back-biting  is  a  physical 

act,  calumny  a  metaphysical.'     Dr.  N :  '  You'd  better  back  out 

of  that.'" 
4 
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"The  worst  joke  of  the  season  :  Lasby,  '8i,  Soph.,  made  a  bet, 
and  has  covered  himself  with  glory  by  winning  it.  He  bears  it  well, 
too.  The  other  day  during  Prof.  Bain's  unexpected  absence,  he  went 
into  the  lecture  room  and  sat  down  in  the  professor's  chair.  The 
Freshmen  came  in  for  Algebra.  Lasby  is  very  long  and  solemn,  and 
so  gave  them  a  fifteen  minutes'  lecture  on  Permutations.  The  Fresh- 
men voted  him  a  great  success  for  letting  them  off  for  the  rest  of  the 
hour.  That  was  before  they  found  it  out.  Now  they  want  to  tar  and 
feather  him." 

"  Our  Sophomores  have  had  a  happy  addition  to  their  numbers  in 
the  person  of  a  young  lady.  On  the  31st  January,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Robertson,  who  is  a  Sophomore  by  marriage,  presented  her  husband 
with  a  new  recruit.  Mother  and  daughter  are  doing  well,  we  are  happy 
to  say." 

"  She  was  hanging  on  a  Senior's  arm  and  was  quite  gushing  in  her 
enthusiasm  about  Dr.  Haanel's  lecture.  '  I  never  knew  before,'  said 
she,  *  what  a  conversation  of  energy  could  be  about.'  " 

"J.  W.  St.  J n,  '81,  has  been  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 

quinsy.  For  some  time  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  sit  up  with  him  at  night.  If  all  goes  well,  however,  he  will  soon  be 
about  again  as  usual." 


Exchanges. 

"\ /ARSITY  "  appears  this  fall  under  new  conditions.  It  has  under- 
'  gone  the  merging  process,  and,  strengthened  by  the  incorpora- 
tion within  itself  of  College  Topics  comes  forth  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  general  student  body  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Hitherto  this 
journal  has  had  an  admittedly  chequered  career ;  but  the  removal  of 
such  a  lively  competitor  as  College  Topics,  should  render  its  future  an 
assured  financial  success.  While  Victoria,  because  of  the  seniority  of 
its  organ,  its  continued  prosperity,  and  large  interests  involved,  cannot 
see  its  way  clear  to  co-operate  in  the  publication  of  this  competitor, 
yet  Acta  wishes  the  new  Varsity  every  success,  recognizing  that 
to  both  journals  there  is  a  separate  and  well-defined  constituency. 

The  demand  for  reorganization  seems  to  have  become  contagious. 
The  McGill  Outlook  also  informs  us  that  it  has  "  a  new  dress,  new 
management,  and  new  system  of  organization."  While  we  are  pleased 
to  note  improvement,  we  are  sorry  that  the  conditions  existed  which 
necessitated  such  changes.      Dissatisfaction  with  the  character  of  the 
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journal  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  the  decline  of  subscriptions.  Of 
such  matters  we  are  unable  to  judge  ;  but  students  should  remember 
that  college  journalism  is  attended  with  many  difificulties,  and  con- 
siderable forbearance  should  be  shown  before  a  subscription  is  can- 
celled.    We  think  well  of  the  Outlook. 


A  SCHOLAR'S  PRAYER. 

Light,  light !  O  Lord  !  in  darkness  I  was  born, 

Yet  strove  against  it  ever.     Many  a  star 
Has  faded  quite  and  left  me  all  forlorn  ; 

But  starward  still  I  toil  and  follow  far. 
Thou  didst  create  both  darkness  and  the  day, 

O  help,  preserve  me,  though  I  blindly  roam  ; 
And  if  in  love  of  light  too  wide  I  stray, 

Shine  in  my  heart,  O  God,  and  guide  me  home. 

T.  C.  Williams,  in  McGill  Outlook. 

The  Dalhousie  Gazette  enters  upon  its  thirty-fifth  year.  It  has  a 
solid,  sober  appearance,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  things  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Among  its  general  very  readable  matter  we  find 
an  instructive  inaugural  address  on  Technical  Education  delivered  by 
Prof.  S.  M.  Dixon,  M.A. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  Review  maintains  its  reputation  as  a  jour- 
nal of  very  high  literary  merit.  It  makes  little  attempt  at  ornamenta- 
tion, and  attracts  its  readers  by  the  excellence  of  its  articles,  rather 
than  by  a  profusion  of  illustrations.  An  article  in  the  September  num- 
ber, entitled  "  Mainly  About  Books,"  is  well  worthy  a  careful  perusal. 
Under  the  title,  "  A  Struggle  Against  Infidelity,"  the  Catholic  side  of 
the  educational  question  in  France  is  forcibly  presented.  Just  a  word 
about  football.  Congratulations,  College,  upon  the  success  of  your 
Rugby  team.  Would  that  we  in  Toronto  had  a  few  Tom  Clancys  to 
coach  our  city  and  'Varsity  teams. 

The  Moon  is  a  humorous  weekly  Canadian  pubhcation,  which  has 
only  recently  made  its  appearance.  It  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  a 
bright,  funny  journal,  considering  all  persons  and  things  as  the  legiti- 
mate subjects  of  its  caricatures.  Such  a  publication  will  find  a  ready 
place  in  Canadian  journalism,  and  will  fill  a  want  which  has  not  been 
supplied  since  the  discontinuance  of  Grip.  We  hope  that  the  Moon 
will  long  be  enabled  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  its  observations,  obtained 
in  the  pure  air  of  the  lofty  regions  in  which  it  moves. 
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URING    recent   excavations   for   the   Ladies'   Residence   was 
discovered  the  following  doggerel : 

"  WATCH." 

We  loved  him,  but  he  passed  away, 

As  dogs  have  done  before ; 
But  every  dog  must  have  his  day — 

They  never  can  have  more. 

His  name  was  "Watch,"  and  thus  we  see 

What  every  seaman  knows ; 
He  was  a  "  Dog- Watch,"  gone  is  he 

Where  every  watchdog  goes. 

Time  over-wound  his  works  one  day, 

The  feeble  spring  broke  down  ; 
Beyond  repair,  he  passed  away — 

A  dead,  but  faithful  hound. 

And  now  without  a  "Watch  "  are  we. 

In  other  words — one  less. 
But  Mr.  Wan-less  easily 

The  matter  could  redress  ! 

—Decimal  VII. 


You  will  miss  it  if  you  miss  the  Conversatj 

"  Did  she  see  me?"  It  was  all  Young  could  say  after  his  tumble 
on  St.  Mary  Street.  We  cannot  say  whether  he  kicked  his  bicycle  or 
not,  but  his  fair  admirer  suddenly  took  a  spasm  and  disappeared  from 
the  window  hard  by. 

Spec.  Baker — "  I  had  a  regular  mule's  load  last  year." 

'03  Psychologist — "  Yes  ;  and  you  got  on  well  with  it." 
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R.  Hughes  re  Local  Ed. — "  This  man  goeth  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour." 

Pres.  of  Women's  Lit.  to  Pres.  of  Y.W.C.A.,  after  the  first  meeting 

of  latter — "You  did  just  lovely,  E ;    the  only  advice  I  have  for 

you  is,  don't  throw  yourself  away  on  a  theolog." 

The  Class  of  '04  met  recently  for  election  of  officers  and  report  as 
follows:  Hon.  Pres.,  Dr.  Badgley;  Pres.,  E.  E.  Cleaver;  ist  Vice- 
Pres.,  Miss  Lingham  ;  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  E.  Stapleford  ;  Secretary,  W. 
G.  Gates  ;  Treasurer,  W.  McElhanney. 

Current  evils  require  frequent  mention.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  former  Local  Editors  have  made  most  seasonable  attacks, 
and  that  seniors  have  button-holed  freshmen  and  led  them  downstairs, 
the  same  ridiculous  habit  prevails  on  reception  evenings  and  a  whole 
squad  of  Knights  of  the  Rosebush  assemble  in  the  hall  leading  from 
the  Ladies'  Study  and  breathlessly  await  the  coming  of  their  fair  ones. 
At  the  close  of  the  "At  Home"  given  by  the  Women's  Literary 
Society  this  prevalent  custom  assumed  greater  proportions  than  ever, 
and  became  a  positive  nuisance.  Some  few  fellows  have  caught  the 
right  spirit  and  assembled  on  the  main  floor,  but  the  great  majority 
jammed  themselves  together  into  the  narrow  aisle  above  mentioned, 
trampled  on  each  other's  feet,  and  found  it  impossible  to  extricate 
themselves  when  the  critical  moment  arrived. 

Army  (coming  to  the  rescue) — "  I'll  help  you  out,  old  man  ! " 

Perley — "  Thanks,  awfully.  Army."  (Exit  Army  with  fair  damsel, 
leaving  Perley  with  maiden  aunt  and  unspoken  volumes  in  his  heart.) 

Knight  (emerging  from  the  scrimmage  with  a  nasal  appendage  like 
a  second  edition  of  a  boiled  lobster) — "And  I  have  to  preach  on 
Sunday  with  a  nose  like  this." 

The  annual  conversazione  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  December 
5th.  The  committee  who  have  it  in  charge  are  as  follows : 
B.D.'s,  F.  L.  Farewell,  B.A.  (Chairman),  J.  St.  John,  B.A. ;  fourth 
year,  E.  W.  Wallace,  F.  L.  Barber,  D.  A.  Walker ;  third  year,  E.  E. 
Cleaver,  A.  B.  Rankin,  H.  N.  Baker ;  second  year,  C.  M.  Wright, 
E.  L.  Luck ;  first  year,  G.  A.  Watson,  C.  D.  Henderson. 

Lecturer. — "Somebody  told  me,  Mr.  Harris — alphabetical 
Harris — that  you  were  away  out  west." 

F.  W.  K.,  etc.,  H s.— "  Yes,  but  I  came  back." 

Lecturer. — "  That  is  quite  evident  unless  two  bodies  can  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time." 

"  Fuzzy  "  Wright. — "  I  couldn't  tell  Wells  from  a  business  man." 
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This  year  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  made  a  departure  from  its  custom  of 
former  years,  and  tendered  a  welcome  to  new  students  on  the  first 
evening  after  registration.  There  was  no  speech-making,  no  cere- 
mony, no  ostentation — just  a  dozen  little  tables  covered  with  dishes 
of  choice  fruit.  Everybody  became  acquainted  with  everybody  else, 
and,  judging  from  the  cordial  spirit  which  prevailed,  we  predict  for 
the  society  one  of  the  brightest  years  in  its  history. 

Rees  (after  the  above  festivity). — "  If  I  were  boarding  I'd  save  a 
meal." 

Grad.  Bingham. — "  I  may  find  myself  in  the  States  yet." 

Miss  '03,  (somnambulantly). — "  The  States  seem  so  far,  far  away  ; 
I  can't  keep  track  of  the  situation  over  there." 

Chairman  of  "  Bob"  Com.  to  Registrar. — "  How  do  the  numbers 
of  Freshmen  and  Freshettes  compare  ?  " 

Registrar. — "  There  are  3^  boys  for  each  girl." 

In  the  scarcity  of  coal  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  natural  gas  of 
the  freshmen  might  be  utilized. 

The  first  reception  of  the  year  was  given  on  the  evening  of  October 
loth,  when  a  committee  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  Y.W.C.A., 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Women's  Lit.,  the  Athletic  Union  and  the  Union 
Literary  Society  welcomed  the  whole  student  body  to  our  college 
halls.  It  would  be  futile  for  us  to  attempt  any  accurate  description 
of  the  unity  and  felicity  which  prevailed  on  the  occasion.  Seniors 
and  juniors  seemed  to  be  renewing  acquaintance.  Sophomores  treat- 
ing the  whole  matter  as  a  kind  of  business  meeting,  Freshmen 
examining  the  little  faces  on  the  walls  and  punctuating  their  visions 
with  an  occasional  crow  of  delight,  while  the  Specs,  and  B.D.'s 
anxiously  filled  their  cards  and  awaited  the  hour  to  go  home.  After 
a  very  excellent  address  by  Dr.  Wallace,  solos  rendered  by 
Misses  Parker  and  Norton,  and  an  instrumental  solo  by  Miss  McLean, 
the  customary  after-programme  was  indulged  in  and  a  most  delightful 
evening  spent. 

Lecturer — "  I  can  be  more  religious  sittmg  in  a  comfortable 
chair  than  on  an  iron  spike." 

Spec.  W m— "  If  I  had  a  girl  like  that  I'd  never  leave  her  nor 

forsake  her." 

Carr  (at  restaurant  table) — "  I'll  just  tell  you,  don't  believe  the 
female  sex  ;  I  found  them  out  to  my  sorrow." 

Mike. — "  Are  you  going  down  to  hear  Mascagni  to-morrow  night  ?" 

St.  John.— "Who's  she?" 
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Why  does  Rees  not  go  back  to  Lowther  Ave.  ?  Perhaps  Hopkins 
can  tell. 

HiNCKS,  '05  (timorously  when  invited  to  go  up  to  prayers) — "They 
don't  ask  you  to  lead  in  prayer,  do  they  ?  " 

In  the  absence  of  a  College  critic,  perhaps  we  might  be  excused  for 
commenting  on  still  one  more  custom  which  prevails  at  Victoria  on 
reception  evenings.  Of  course  every  student  would  condemn  with 
scorn  the  ill-breeding  of  the  man  who  would  sit  in  a  drawing-room  and 
engage  in  conversation  while  some  entertainer  was  presiding  at  the 
piano.  Yet,  the  very  same  people  come  regularly  to  a  college  recep- 
tion and  whisper,  talk— sometimes  laugh  outright — while  the  pro- 
gramme is  in  progress.  This  we  feel  to  be,  toward  the  performers,  a 
lack  of  courtesy  which  is  positively  unpardonable  in  these  advanced 
days.  The  trouble  has  become  so  serious  at  Victoria  that  it  is  now 
very  difficult  to  prepare  a  programme  at  all.  We  trust  that  every 
thoughtful  student  will  do  his  utmost  toward  the  extinction  of  such 
practice,  and  thus  assist  in  raising  the  tone  of  our  social  evenings. 

Instructor  in  Glee  Club  practice— "Gentlemen,  say  the  English 
version  please." 

Baker,  at  Lit. — "I  know  myself  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  decline." 

C.  M.  Wright  at  "  Bob  "  meeting — "  You  know  I'd  rather  imper- 
sonate a  girl — kind  of  in  my  line." 

Scene — Ladies'  Aid  meeting,  Michel,  B.C.,  re  the  new  pastor. 

First  lady — "  He's  such  a  weeny,  teeny  fellow." 

Second  lady — "  Yes,  we'll  have  to  wrap  him  up  in  blankets  and  bury 
him  when  the  snow  comes." 

The  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Victoria  will 
be  held  in  Alumni  Hall  on  December  31st. 


JOTTINGS. 

From  Union  Reception. 

Gates — "  Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land." 
Gain — "  If  you  see  anybody  with  an  empty  card  send  them  to  me." 
Bishop — "  Ain't  I  in  a  fix  ?     I  gave  my  card  away." 
Did  you  see  Stanley  Mills'  promenade  card? 
(i)  Miss  Murblume. 
"  It's  a  good  scheme ;  I  thought  I  might  be  up  against  something  I 
didn't  like  so  I  fixed   it."     So   Stanley  sat  philosophically   on    the 
balustrade  until  refreshments  were  served. 
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From  First  Lit. 

KiRBY — "I  am  sure  if  we  were  here  all  alone  and  had  no  ladies  with 
us  we  would  all  become  lonely." 

Hamilton — "  I  move,  seconded  by  His  Honor  Bowles." 

Rees — **  I  want  to  appeal  more  particularly  to  the  wealthy  class." 

Irvine — "  Hear,  hear." 

Robert — "  In  twenty  or  thirty  years  you  may  think  you  can  change 
your  face,  but  you  can't." 

Robert — "  Now  I  always  like  to  build  up  and  do  good  to  my 
fellowman  ;  we  have  a  laundry  in  this  College." 

From  Convocation. 

Dr.  Badgley  to  Mr.  Green  (Senior) — "^'A  young  Plato,  an  old 
Socrates." 

Rev.  E.  a.  C— 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  present  this  prize  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
Seeing  he  stands  here  meekly  thus  in  his  own  shoes." 

Mr.  Colbeck  to  Cahoon — '^  You  have  come  in  neck  and  neck 
with  a  fair  lady." 

Hon.  G.  W.  Ross — "  I  have  either  had  two  mothers  or  I'm  twins, 
I  don't  know  which." 


The  Freshman  class  elected  officers  late  this  year,  but  succeeded  in 
securing  a  very  excellent  Executive.  It  is  composed  as  follows  : 
Hon.  Pres.,  Prof.  Lang;  Pres.,  P.  B.  Macfarlane;  ist  Vice-Pres., 
Miss  Proctor;  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  D.  R.  Gray  ;  Secretary,  C.  D.  Hender- 
son ]  Treasurer,  W.  Wilkin. 

All  of  '03's  officers  were  elected  by  acclamation  except  the 
Treasurer — a  very  fitting  compliment  to  the  financial  ability  of. the 
class. 

Hon.  Pres.,  Dr.  Badgley.  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  C  J.  Wilson. 

Pres.,  T.  E.  Wilson.  Secretary,  F.  L.  Barber. 

ist  Vice-Pres.,  Miss  Campbell.  Treasurer,  J.  I.  Hughes. 
The  class  regrets  very  much  the  loss  of  two  of  its  most  prominent 
members,  Miss  Alice  Rockwell  and  her  brother  "Jamie." 

Dr.  John,  to  the  Manager  of  Bureau  in  Homiletics — ''  I  was  trying 
to  show  to  a  blockhead  that  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  not  greater 
than  two  right  angles." 
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Rivers — "Since  the  ladies  have  expressed  the  desire  that  we 
should  be  separated  " — (sobs  and  laughter  interspersed). 

Barker — "  Are  you  a  first-year  man,  Mr.  M.  ?  " 
Moorhouse — "  No,    I'm  a    fourth-year    man !     You   see   I    spent 
three  years  on  circuit." 

Barker — "  Then  you're  a  freshman." 

Dr.  R — (at  prayers).  "  This  morning's  fellowship  meeting  is  at 
a — a — h — 10.30.     No?" 

Voice — "  9-30." 

Dr.  R — "  Evidently  some  of  the  professors  are  not  permitted  to 
attend  regularly." 

Neville,  to  fair  waitress — "  What  are  these  ciscoes  anyway  !  I'm 
almost  afraid  to  tackle  them."  "They  are  a  kind  of  fish."  "Why  I 
always  thought  they  were  mushrats" 

"  When  did  Jacob  Ira  Hughes  become  a  sport  ?  Such  is  the 
question  vexing  the  minds  of  many  of  the  students.  It  is  said  Jacob 
was  very  enthusiastic  over  the  Queens- Varsity  Rugby  match,  took  long 
walks  with  himself  in  the  woods  to  work  off  his  excitement,  but  all  in 
vain,  so  rather  than  spoil  the  game  he  wrote  the  authorities  that  he 
would  be  present.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  boys  are  getting  back, 
but  no  Jacob  has  made  his  appearance.  Very  probably  he  won  his 
game. 

To  THE  position  of  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  W.  H.  Spence,  C  W.  Bishop  has  been  elected. 

C.  L.  Fisher,  '04,  dropped  in  for  a  few  days,  to  renew  acquain- 
tance, and  incidentally  attended  the  Bob.  Claude  reports  good  crops 
in  Western  Ontario  and  also  mysterious  visits  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  "  Specs  "  to  his  locality. 

A  monologue  at  the  corner  of  Avenue  Road  and  Bloor  on  evening 
of  Women's  Lit.  reception — '^  A  whole  six  of  us ;  a  regular  stag 
procession," — and  we  would  hint  that  a  dozen  ladies  went  home  unac- 
companied. 

During  the  Victoria-Whitby  match  : 

Mike — "  Such  a  crowd  of  youth  and  beauty  !  " 

Bishop — "Yes ;  isn't  it  a  terror  !  " 

After  the  tournament  on  the  ist  inst.  a  neat  little  "tennis-tea" 
was  served  to  the  Whitby  girls  and  their  friends  here — with  just 
enough  boys  to  spice  up. 
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"THE  BOB." 


H.   D.   ROBERTSON, 

President. 


Hallowe'en  was  the  night  so  fittingly  chosen  for  the  unfolding  to 
the  youthful  mind  and  eye  of  the  members  of 
'06  the  mysteries  of  that  most  sacred  institution 
in  connection  with  student  life  at  Victoria 
University,  namely,  the  "  Bob."  For  four 
hours  were  the  members  of  the  First  Year 
regaled  with  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  Sopho- 
mores in  the  manipulation  of  the  quips  and 
cranks,  the  idiosyncrasies  and  shortcomings 
of  those  who  this  year  tread  Victoria's  halls  for 
the  first  time.  To  the  credit  of  the  Freshmen 
it  must  be  said  that  they  bore  the  affliction 
with  becoming  spirit,  and  it  needs  but  the  per 

sonal  application  of  some  of  the  gentle  suggestions  of  the  evening  of 

October  31  to  enable  them  to  attain  to  the  full 

stature  and  dignity  of  a  man  of  Old  Vic. 
The    Freshmen    were  early    on    the  scene, 

and  were   enthusiastically   greeted    by    Robert 

who  clasped  the  hand  of  each  as  he  passed  up 

the  aisle.     A  crier  at  the  back  of  the  hall  pro- 
claimed the  name  of   each    individual   as   he 

took  his  seat. 

Mr.    E.  C.  S.   Huycke,  Mayor  of  Cobourg, 

was  chairman  and  created  a  round  of  applause 

when  he  referred  to  Victoria's  unique  position 

by  virtue  of  "  this  glorious  institution  so  long 

and  favorably  known  as  the  *  Bob.'" 

Telegrams  from  prominent  personages  were 
showered  upon  the  President  of  the  "  Bob," 
one  from  General  Booth  reading  as  follows : 
"  Sorry  cannot  be  with  you.  Am  bobbing 
older   sinners  at  Massey  Hall." 

The  opening  scene  was  a  burlesque  on  the 
recent  strike,  and  represented  the  members  of 
'06  as  miners  in  the  most  grotesque  clothing, 
carrying  picks,  shovels,  etc.,  preparing  to  fight 
the  "  Bob."  A  parody  on  the  "  Anvil  Chorus  " 
of  the  Princess  Chic  gave  ample  scope  for  the 
display  of  the  vocal  powers  of  the  personators. 

The  climax  of  the  scene  was  reached  when  the  order,  "  Right  about 


E.  L.  Luck, 
Secretary -Treasurer. 
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turn,"  was  given,  displaying  on  the  backs  of  the  company  in  large 

letters  the  words — 

F— R— E— S- H— M— E— N— '06. 
An    opportunity    to   unburden   the  youthful 

mind  was  afforded    in    the  Post  Office  scene 

where    Robert,    ever    sympathetic,     especially 

where  Freshmen  are  concerned,  was  made  the 

recipient  of  the  tales  of  woe  and  homesickness, 

of  hopes   and    fears,   of    love,  triumphs    and 

troubles    of    the    Freshmen.       In    the    third 

scene,     "  Inferno,"    the     spirits    of    '06    were 

represented    wandering    to    and     fro    in    the 

region     below     moaning    out    in     answer    to 

questions  from  their  leader  the  causes  that  brought  them  there. 
Probably   the  best  act  was  a  trial   scene  in  which  a  "  beautiful, 

blushing  rose,"  as  the  counsel  for  the  defence  expressed  himself,  was 
accused  of  marrying  six  freshmen  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  examination  of  the  witnesses 
who  were  "to  tell  the  truth  as  far  as  possible 
without  upsetting  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  or 
losing  their  identity,  so  help  me  Webster," 
produced  much  amusement.  On  the  theory, 
supported  by  quotations  from  voluminous 
documents,  that  a  woman  could  marry  one 
man  and  that  it  took  six  freshmen  to  make  one 
man,  the  jury  decided  that  the  "bunch  of 
sweetness,"  the  defendant,  was  N.G. — not 
guilty,  or  no  good,  according  to  choice. 
"  Negrorum  Spectaculum  "  was  a  musical  dialogue  by  nine  "cullud 

gentlemen.''     Good  singing  and  playing  char- 
acterized  this   scene,  which    closed  when  the 

music  reached  the  feet  of  the  performers  who 

were  unable  to  restrain  themselves.     "  Under 

the  Southern  Cross "    showed  two  Canadians 

in  South  Africa,  and  a  number  of  Boer  Fresh- 
men  whom    they    had   captured,    each    being 

called  upon  to  answer  to  specific  charges.     In 

"  Annesley "   a    number  of   dashing  freshettes 

gathered   for  a  five  o'clock  tea.     Many  funny 

thmgs  were  said,  which  included  the  rendering 

of  the  following  touching  ballad  as  a  duet : 


T.     I'.    CAMPBELL. 
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"  I'm  going  to  write  to  papa, 
And  oh,  how  glad  he'll  be. 
To  get  a  little  letter 
That  was  written  all  by  me  " — 

whereat  several  in  the  audience  had  to  be  car- 
ried out.  The  make-up  of  the  pseudo-freshettes 
was  remarkably  good. 

The  time-honored  "  Bob "  song,  consisting 
in  this  case  of  about  three  yards  ot  type- 
written material,  was  sung  by  C  W.  Bishop, 
'04.  The  chorus,  which  was  carolled  by  the 
sophomores  with  great  spirit,  was  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  good  old  bobbing  time. 
In  the  good  old  bobbing  time. 
That's  when  we  do  the  freshies  up. 
Sadly  though  they  whine  ; 
Tears  are  falling  very  fast 
And  that's  the  usual  sign. 
They  clearly  see  their  finish 
In  the  good  old  bobbing  time." 

No  "  Bob  "  would  be  complete  without  a  speech  from,  as  the  chair- 
man said,  "the  only  true  and  original  Robert."  Robert  was  in  his 
happiest  mood,  and  in  his  inimitable  style  indulged  in  reminiscences, 
gave  good  advice  to  those  present,  instanced  prominent  men  in 
public  life  to  day  who  had  become  what  they  were  by  following  his 
advice,  and  finally  consoled  the  aching  hearts 
of  the  Freshmen  with  the  same  phrase  he  has 
used  for  thirty  years,  namely,  "  They  were 
the  best  Freshman  class  he  ever  saw." 

A  Coronation  scene  in  which  Robert  was 
crowned  and  presented  with  a  purse  of  gold 
brought  the  "Bob"  to  a  close.  After  it  was 
over  the  First  Year  were  the  guests  of  the 
Second  at  luncheon  in  Alumni  Hall,  and  were 
made  to  feel  that  their  entrance  into  Victoria's 
Halls  was  now  complete. 

Between   the   acts   the  Freshmen    rendered 
several  songs  in  excellent  style,  dividing  the  honors  in  this  particular 
with  their  tormentors. 

The   arrangement  of  the   stage   was   the  best   ever   provided ;    it 
reflects  credit  on  those  who  were  responsible  for  it. 


F.    STERNBERG. 
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"  Have  a  program  "  was  a  popular  air  with  the  Freshmen  during 
the  evening.  They  had  cunningly  secured  in  advance  about  half  of 
the  number  printed,  and  had  written  across  the  face  in  red  ink, 
*'  Compliments  of  the  Freshmen,  '06." 

"  Let  Robert  flourish  forever."  —  Mayor 
Huycke. 

"The  'Bob'  is  our  unique  institution  and 
has  done  much  to  create  the  healthy  College 
spirit  that  pervades  Victoria's  halls.  Judging 
from  the  freshmen's  songs  we'll  have  a  good 
'  Bob '  next  year." — Dr.  Horning. 

"  With  the  other  great  men  of  this  institution 
I  think  that  the  time  the  Jews  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  times  of 
the«Bob."'-Robert.  "'  "'  '^^^^^• 

"  Have  married  a  wife  so  cannot  come."—  Eckhart. 

"  The  Sophomores  gathered  them  in  as  a  hen  would  gather  her 
chickens." — Robert. 

The  Freshmen  paid  their  fee  in  coppers,  postage  stamps,  postal 
notes,  and  express  orders.  The  latter  were  made  payable  to  individual 
members  of  the  Second  Year,  the*  back  of  each  order  containing  a 
rather  amusing  description  for  purposes  of  identification. 


FLASHLIGHTS  ON  COLLEGE  LIFE. 
The  "Bob." 


'"TwAS  a    hotable    assimbly    at   Victory 'ee 
Collidge  on   Fhr-riday  noight,"  sez  Murphy. 


^^^■Br^P^^^B         "Fhwat  wuz  the  ivint?"  asks  Halloran. 

^^^^^C^^^^H         "  The  grate  an'  annual  Bob,"  replies  Murphy. 

^^BIp^^^^^B     "'Tis  an  occurrence  to  be  r-ranked  wid  the 

^^^^y^  ^^^K     coronation  av   King  Edward,  the  massacre  av 

^^^^^^^^W        St-    Bartholomew    or  the    shlaughter   av    the 

^^^^^^^  innocents    bhy    Herod.       The    famous    Bob, 

w.  A.  WALDEN.  which  traccs  its  ancisthry  far  beyant  the  toime 

phwin  Noah  sailed   his  ar-rk  an'  brought  his 

frishman    class    safely   through  the  dangers  av  the  gr-rate  Bob  av 

wathers.     'Tis  as  old  as  the  wur-rship  av  Moloch,  or  the  sacrifoicin' 

av  infants  to  the  crocodoiles  av  the  Nolle,  an'  'tis  ayqually   desarvin' 

av  respict,"  answers  Murphy. 
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"  Till  us  its  parpus  an'  manin',"  observes  Halloran. 

"  Its  aim  is  to  interdooce  the  frishman  into  coUidge  loife  bhy 
showin'  him  his  faihns  an'  wakenesses,  an'  wid  the  koindly  heart  av 
the  hangman  they  shtrive  to  ma-ake  the  ceremony  as  painfully  in- 
sthructive  as  possible,"  answers  Murphy.  "  'Tis  said  to  be  a  toime 
av  tryin'  an'  testin'  the  frishmen,  just  as  wuz  the  fur-rst  Bob  in  the 
garden  av  Ayden,  wid  Adam's  woife  as  the  frishman  riprisintative  an' 
the  chairman  av  the  Bob  Committee  in  the  driss  av  a  sarpint." 

"  Sez  the  Sophomores  or  sicond  year  min,  sez  they,  '  Let  us  taych 
the  f.-ishmen  how  to  behave ;  let  us  show  thim  good  manners  an' 
pr-romote  a  frindly  fayling  betwane  our  classes — for  we,  the  grate 
"  wise  fools  "  (which  is  the  true  manin'  av  sophomores),  are  responsibil 
for  thim.'  An'  so,  Halloran,  they  commince  their  model  conduct  bhy 
interferin'  in  proivate  afifairs,  bhy  openin'  other  payple's  letthers,  bhy 
shtalin'  their  gar-rmints,  bhy  intimidathin'  thim,  an'  in  giniral  bhy  use 
av  undesirable  mithods,  they  shtrive  to  acquire  per-rsonal  informashun 
which  does  not  concar-rn  thim,  actin'  loike  civilized  haythen  who  have 
retur-rned  to  the  practices  av  their  ancisthry." 

"But,  shure  thin,"  asks  Halloran,  "phwy  hasn't  it  passed  away  wid 
shtudints'  foights,  dhrinkin'  bouts,  hustlin',  hazin',  an'  other  such 
Christian-loike  pr-ractices  av  the  flower  av  our  counthry  ?  " 

'"Tis  its  gr-rate  eddycational  value,  that  they  say,  sames  to  per- 
petuate its  inquisitorial  loife,"  answers  Murphy,  "an'  thim  advantages 
are  aisily  seen.  It  kapes  both  av  the  junior  years  from  lecthures  an' 
collidge  wur-rk  for  at  laste  wan  month,  an'  privints  "  the  Bob  "  com- 
mittee from  doin'  much  before  Christmas.  An',  also,  Halloran,  it 
serves  to  establish  inmity  betwane  the  various  classes  an'  tayches 
chivilry  towards  the  laydy  shtudents,  they  raison,  an'  the  practise  av 
bobbin'  thim.  For,  yez  notice  that  thay  are  perrsonated  by  Sopho- 
mores, whose  shtoile  av  driss,  conversation  and  gineral  deportment  on 
the  shtage  is  gr-rately  conducive  to  inculcatin'  a  feelin'  av  proper 
rispict  an'  chivilry  towards  the  lady  shtudents.  An'  'tis  a  grate 
thrainin'  for  vaudeville  an'  minsthrel  wur-rk  av  a  poor  quality  an'  a 
shpHndid  commincemint  towards  failure  in  examinashuns.  But, 
Halloran,  as  me  frinds  say,  the  Bob  is  here  to  shtay,  an'  that  same  is 
tr-rue  as  long  as  me  frind  Hobbes  shpakes  roightly  whin  he  r-rises  to 
remark,  '  Homo  hommi  lupus  est.' " 

Kodak,  '03. 
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Miss (Whitby),  on  viewing  Prof.  Lang's  lecture-room — "  This 

must  be  where  they  teach  geography." 

Miss  C y,  '06  (hearing  singing  in  Jackson  Hall  5.05    p.m., 

Wednesday)—"  Oh  !  that  must  be  the  Bob  Committee." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society,  under  the 
presidency  of  Miss  Edna  Dingwall,  '03,  was  held  in  Alumni  Hall, 
Wednesday,  October  8th.  The  business  of  the  day  was  the  election  of 
the  rest  of  the  officers,  which  resulted  as  follows  :  Hon.  Pres.,  Mrs. 
Burwash ;  ist  Vice-Pres.,  Miss  R.  JoUifTe,  '03  ;  Critic,  Miss  A.  Will, 
03 ;  Ass'l  Critic,  Miss  M.  Jeffrey,  '04  ;  Rec.  Sec,  Miss  G.  Peterson, 
'04;  Cor.  Sec,  Miss  H.  Grange,  '04;  Treas.,  Miss  K.  Cullen,  '06; 
Pianist,  Miss  B.  Lingham,  '04 ;  Councillors,  Misses  R.  Cullen,  '03, 
F.  Watts,  '04,  A.  Wilson,  '05,  E.  Williams,  '06.  With  a  president  so 
capable,  a  critic  so  forceful,  and  the  increased  number  of  enthusiastic 
members,  the  Lit.  this  year  will  undoubtedly  prove  exceptionally 
entertainmg  and  helpful. 

The  Women's  Literary  Society  was  "At  Home"  to  its  friends 
Friday  evening,  October  24th.  The  reputation  that  this  reception  has 
won  as  the  best  of  all  the  minor  social  functions  was  well  sustained. 
The  number  present  was  exceptionally  large,  so  large  indeed  that 
many  pairs  deemed  the  hall  overcrowded,  and  for  this  reason,  we 
suppose,  sought  some  secluded  nook.  The  programme  was  short  and 
good.  Miss  Dingwall  gracefully  presided.  Her  speech  was  witty  but 
practical.  Greetings  were  given  by  representatives  from  McMaster 
University  College  and  St.  Hilda's.  These,  with  a  song  well  rendered 
by  Miss  Winter,  and  an  appreciated  piano  solo  by  Miss  Wilcox,  com- 
prised the  programme.  The  promenading,  too,  was  greatly  enjoyed, 
and  the  evening  ended,  as  usual,  with  "  God  Save  the  King,"  our 
college  song,  and  the  pleasing  addition  of  the  yell  of  the  Natural 
Science  enthusiasts. 
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EARSON    played    rugby   with    Varsity    seniors    against 

PMcGill  and  Queen's.     Gain  has  been  doing  well  on  the 
second  team. 

The  undergraduate  tennis  champion  of  University  of 
Toronto  this  year  is  a  Victoria  man,  R.  G.  Dingman. 
The  winner  has  twice  before  reached  the  finals,  but  until 
this  fall  was  unable  to  win  out.  In  one  of  the  fastest 
and  most  exciting  games  of  the  tournament  Carveth, 
last  year's  champion,  was  beaten  three  sets  out  of  four, 
the  score  standing  6-3,  6-3,  5-7,  6-4  against  him.  A 
large  number  of  our  fellows  were  on  hand  to  cheer  on  their  repre- 
sentative. The  first  two  sets  were  never  in  doubt,  Dingman's  steadi- 
ness and  placed  shots  winning  for  him  easily.  The  third  set  started 
out  in  like  manner,  and  when  the  games  stood  4-1  in  favor  of  the  Vic 
player  it  looked  like  a  victory  in  straight  sets.  Carveth,  however, 
now  took  a  hand  in  the  game  and  won  7-5,  getting  everything  that 
came  his  way ;  his  opponent  seemed  to  be  tiring.  The  first  two 
games  of  the  last  set  went  to  Carveth,  but  Dingman  pulled  himself 
together  and  the  deciding  set  fell  to  him,  6-4. 

J.  A.  M.  Dawson  also  played  well  in  the  Varsity  tournament, 
reaching  the  finals  in  the  novice  championship,  but  failing  to  land  the 
prize. 

Bowles  and  Adams  were  entered  in  the  Varsity  games  on  the  loth. 
Bowles  did  very  well  in  the  pole  vault,  making  some  very  pretty  jumps, 
but  senior-like  was  very  nervous.  By  the  toss  of  the  coin  he  was 
awarded  fourth  place.  Adams^  '06,  has  shown  conclusively  that  in 
the  mile  event  he  is  the  best  man  in  the  University.  On  the  loth 
he  ran  a  very  pretty  race,  coming  to  the  front  on  the  last  lap,  and 
winning  by  a  dozen  yards.  Meeting  his  chief  opponents  a  few  days 
later  at  the  McMaster  sports  he  again  proved  his  superiority.  His 
last  win  was  on  November  ist,  at  the  Freshman  meet,  where  he 
showed  his  heels  to  all  the  '06  men. 

Once  more  have  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  met  in  friendly  game, 
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and  as  last  year  the  prowess  of  '05  in  football  lines  has  asserted  itself. 
For  the  first  time  '06  came  forth  to  do  battle,  and  they  have  proved 
that,  youngsters  though  they  be,  they  know  something  about  football. 
Those  who  had  forecasted  an  overwhelming  defeat  for  the  freshies 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  'Tis  true  the  Sophomores  won,  but 
by  one  goal  to  nothing,  and  that  one  the  result  of  a  corner  kick.  For 
'06  Macfarlane  at  full  back  was  a  tower  of  strength,  while  Henderson, 
Stinson  and  Mahood  played  well  on  the  forward  line. 

The  game  of  games  was  that  between  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
On  the  seniors'  team  were  such  stalwarts  as  Kerr,  Dingman,  Walker, 
Glass  and  "  Dolly "  Gray.  For  the  juniors  "  Shorty "  Gray  and 
"Jam  "  Dawson  showed  up  to  particular  advantage,  while  the  latter 
added  to  the  warmth  of  the  game.  Early  in  the  play  Glass  handled 
the  ball  affectionately.  A  penalty  was  granted  and  '04  scored  the 
only  goal  of  the  game.  'Twasn't  exactly  square,  in  '03's  estimation. 
When  sides  were  changed  and  the  game  on  the  home  stretch,  along 
came  an  elderly  gentleman  wheeling  an  invalid  lady.  For  a  few  brief 
moments  this  group  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  The  fellows 
gallantly  grouped  themselves  round  the  chair,  and  barked  their  knees. 
This  incident  seemed  to  hive  an  influence  on  the  spirits  of  the 
players,  for  shortly  afterwards  "  Dolly  "  Gray  over-zealously  tackled 
"Jam."  While  they  lay  struggling  on  mother  earth  "Jam"  heeled 
his  antagonist.  Wherefore  "  Dolly  "  arose  in  his  might  and  assumed 
a  pugilistic  attitude.  All  demonstrations  of  non-afifection  soon  ceased 
and  the  play  ended  without  any  other  interesting  feature. 

As  usual,  in  alley  circles,  St.  Mies  is  proving  a  stumbling-block  to 
all  comers.  Alley  evidently  takes  kindly  to  the  men  on  St.  Mary's. 
This  year  St.  Mies'  alley  board  has  been  condemned  on  account  of  its 
roughness.  Accordingly  they  met  our  representatives,  Gray,  Irvine, 
Near  and  Dawson,  on  Dents'  board.  Same  old  story,  St.  Mies  won 
32-15.  The  Dents  have  also  proved  too  much  for  the  Vic  men.  The 
inter-year  games  are  affording  much  interest.  So  far  the  seniors  look 
like  winners,  though  the  third  and  second  years  have  lost  but  one 
game  each.  When  the  seniors  and  juniors  met  the  poor  (?)  referee, 
a  B.D.,  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  His  decisions  were  questioned  on  many 
occasions  and  the  game  waxed  hot  indeed.  Those  who  so  far  forgot 
themselves  as  to  take  part  in  this  unsportsmanlike  proceeding  should 
guard  themselves  more  carefully  in  the  future  as  such  scenes  are  harm- 
ful to  the  game. 

Our  football  team  has  had  two  practices  with  Varsity.    In  the  first, 
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without  the  services  of  Bob  Pearson  in  goal,  we  were  beaten  two  to 
nothing.  It  seemed  impossible  for  the  forwards  to  locate  the  goal. 
The  defence  put  up  a  magnificent  game,  but  felt  the  loss  of  Pearson 
and  his  timely  coaching.  A  few  days  later  fortune  smiled  on  our 
efforts,  and  for  the  first  time  in  years  Varsity  acknowledged  Vic  best 
man.  The  team  was  stronger  than  in  the  previous  game,  Pearson 
being  in  his  old  place,  while  Lane  and  Macfarlane  worked  in  double 
harness  on  the  right  wing.  Early  in  the  first  half  Macfarlane  shot  a 
lovely  goal.  The  trick  was  not  repeated  by  either  team  throughout 
the  match.  For  the  last  twenty  minutes  in  the  second  half  the  Vic 
forwards  were  utterly  demoralized,  and  again  and  again  the  ball  was 
shot  at  our  goal,  only  to  be  hurled  back  by  Pearson's  brawny  arms  or 
to  strike  the  goal  posts,  and  bounding  back  baffle  our  opponents.  Our 
forwards,  a  few  minutes  later,  received  their  well-merited  lecture  and 
promised  for  the  future  to  do  better,  if  possible. 

Trinity  Meds  were  Vies  first  opponents  in  the  Association  League. 
Last  year  the  Meds  won  from  us,  but  this  time  neither  team  was  able 
to  score.  As  in  the  practice  matches  our  forwards  were  weak  and  the 
defence  strong.  The  Meds  have  a  number  of  good  men  in  their 
defence,  but  all  their  shots  on  goal  were  easy  marks  for  "  the  boy 
goal-keeper."  Jackson  and  Green  were  very  prominent  on  all  occa- 
sions. For  the  last  ten  minutes  the  Meds  were  fagged,  but  our  efforts 
to  score  were  without  avail.  Our  team  lined  up — goal,  Pearson  ; 
backs,  Robertson,  McElhanney ;  halfs,  Ruddell,  Green,  Jackson ; 
forwards.  Lane,  Macfarlane,  Bowles,  Hamilton,  Campbell. 

Although  the  weather  has  been  very  unfavorable  a  number  of 
the  tennis  events  have  been  concluded.  In  the  Ladies'  Champion- 
ship Miss  Jeffrey  succeeded  in  defeating  Miss  Wilson  in  a  very 
exciting  game  (ask  the  ladies  who  witnessed  the  match).  Last  year 
Miss  Jeffrey  won  first  place  also,  and  now  holds  the  cup.  In  the 
finals  in  the  open  singles  Cowan  won  from  Dawson  in  straight  sets, 
7—5'  6—2,  6—1. 
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MISS    H.     HKDl.KY. 


O.  L.  C.  vs,  Victoria. 

A  S  usual  very  great  interest  was  shown  in  the  semi-annual  match 
*^     between    the    Whitby   and    Victoria    Ladies,   played   here   on 
Saturday,  November  ist.     This  fall  the  contest  was  very  keen,  and 
the  courts  were  all  day  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  members  of  the 
faculty  as  well   as  stu- 
dents and  their  friends. 
The    last    two    tourna- 
ments had  fallen  to  the 
\'ic.    ladies,    and    they 
were    determined    to 
keep  up  the  good  work. 
The  Whitby  contingent 
were    of    the    opposite 
opinion  and  the  excite- 
ment   ran    high,    every 
brilliant    stroke    being  "'^^  ^-  ^-  di-^'^^vall. 
heartily    applauded. 
The  first  game  was  played  between  Miss  Hedley,  Victoria — who  is,  by 
the  way,  Ontario  champion — and   Miss  Swan,  Whitby.     The  former 
showed  lack  of  practice,  losing  the  first  three  games.     Then,  however, 
her  overhand  serve  and  strong  return  began  to  tell,  and  she  won  out, 
6-3,  63.     Miss  Jeffrey  won  the  second  game  for  Victoria,  7-5,  6-4 
Miss  Richardson  played  a  scientific  game,  again  and  again  placing  the 
ball  where  her  opponent  was  unable  to  get  it,  but  Victoria's  lady  cham- 
pion excelled  in  back-line  work.    Miss  Ferguson  won  the  first  and  only 
match  for  Whitby.      Her 
opponent.  Miss  Dingwall, 
was  hardly  up  to  her  usual 
form.       Miss     Ferguson, 
however,   played   a    hard 
and  consistent  game,  de- 
servedly winning,  6  4,  6-1 . 
The  final  single  furnished 
the  closest  game  of  the 
match.      Miss    Freeman 
lost  the  first  set,  but  won      miss  a.  k  wii.son. 
the  second  quite  handily. 
Miss   Wilson,  however,  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  won,  6-2,  4-6,  6-2. 
The  doubles  furnished  superior  tennis.     Miss  Richardson  and   Miss 
Freeman  lost  two  close  sets  to  Miss  Jeffrey  and  Miss  Wilson,  7-5,  7-5. 
The  second  doubles  went  three  sets,  the  Whitby  ladies  winning  the 
first,  7-5,  but  losing  the  last  two,  5-7,  3-6.    Thus  Victoria,  for  the  third 
successive  time,  won  the  tournament,  taking  five  out  of  six  events. 
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College  Handicap. 


Preliminary  Round. 


2nd  Round. 


S— 2,  6—4 


/        6-1,  7- 
Bishop 


1 


6—3 


/  6—1,  6—1  )  i 

\  Yeii^h   ^  Yeigh   

/  6-2,  8-6  I      7-5,  2-6,6-3     ) 


1st  Round 

+     15  R.  Mills    \Campbell.., 

+ J  15  Campbell j        7—5,8—6 

+\  15  Robertson   \  Dawson 

-     30    Dawson 

+J  30  E.  Burwash )  Ford 

+i  15  Ford / 

+i  30  Eakins \  Bishop 

4-1  15  Bishop / 

+     15  Yeigh    .... 

-f-^  30  Truenian  . . 

-t-     15  Hincks \  Hincks 

+i  15  Jolliffe /  6—4,  6-0 

+     15  Gififord    IGifford    

+     15  A.  Burwash /  6—3,6—4 

+     15  Hamilton \  Dingman    

-  30  Dingman  (A.).  • . .  /  6—3,  10—8 

-hi  15  Bradshaw l  Wallace 

-I-     15  J.  Wallace   j  6—4,  0—6,  6—2 

Scr.      S.Mills IMills    

+     15D.  Rees /  6—1,6—1 

+J  30  Hughes \  Hughes  

+i  30  Stapleford    /  6—2,  2-6,  6    4 

Scr.      Harris    \  Ha  ris  

-f-J  15  Spence /  10—8,  6—4 

-I-     15  Jackson \  Ward 

Scr.      Ward /  6-1,  6-1 

Scr.      Neville \  Neville    

-  15  Walker /  Default. 


Pinal. 


1 


Dawson ^ 

6—4,  6—4 


Bishop 


-4,  6-3 


'Daw.snn 

7—5,  6—3 


Dingman   ^ 

8-6,  2-6,  6-4 

Mills    I  Dingman    ^ 

6-1,  3-6,  6-4     }      4-6,  6-1,  6-2 


Hairis  . . . . 
6—3,  6- 


W.ird . 

ri-2,  7-5 


.  IP.  Bur-  f 
J    wa=h.   j 


Ward.. 
6-4,6-4 


Ward 

4-6,  6-1,  6-3 


Ward 

4-6,  6-1,  6-3 
(Runner  iip  ) 


Open  Singles. 


Preliminary  Round. 


i,'6— 6  "  I 

■1^ 


Semi-  Final. 

{Neville   
6—4,  8-6 


1st  Round.  Snd  Round. 

O'Flynn   \  Jolliffe    

JoU  ffe    /  Default. 

Dr.  Pearson (  Ne\  ille    

Nt'vill  i    r         Default. 

E.  Burwash \  Fo  d 

Ford    /  6—4,  8-  6  !  Cowan 

Cowan    I  C-wan    f        6—3, 

Yeigh /  6—3,  6—2 

Campbell   ^  Campbell   \  Campbell  I  Cowan 

S.Mills /  6—2,7—5  I         6—2,6—2      j         6—1,6-2 

Hairis \ Harris 

Roberts,  n /  6—3,  7—5 

P.  Burwash .,  \  Burwiish i  Hamilton 

Staplefoid /  6—1,6—0  |         7- 

Trueman    \  Hami  ton  . . . 

Hamilton /  6-0,6—3  }  f  Dawson 

,  6—1 


nilton  ^ 

7-5,  6—4 

Hamilton )  6-0,6—3  j  j  Dawson  . 

R.  Mills \  Dingman    \  Dawson 6-0, 

R.  D.  Dingman    /  Default.  I    4-6,  14-12,  6-3    I 

s 

] 


Dawson \  Dawson 

Dr.  G;as/ow /  8—6,  6-4 

Lee I  Dingman 

A.  Dingman /         Default. 

Bishop    )  Bishop    j"  Dingman    . 

A.  Burwash )         6—4,  6-3       J         6—2,  9- 


Final. 


Cowan    

6-1,6-2 


Dawson 

6-1,  8-0 
{Runner  up.) 


Ladies'  Championship. 


Preliminary  Round. 


1st  Round, 


Snd  Round. 


I  Mi^s  Wilson  . . 
f        6—0,  6-3 


Miss  Grange \  Miss  Grange 

Miss  Bristol /  4—6,  6—3,  6- 

Mi-8  Bfeattie \  Miss  Wilson 

Mi  s  VVilson /  6—2,6  —  2 

Mits  Dwight (Miss  Dwight \  Miss  Dwight . . 

Miss  Baxtjr /  6—3,  6—3  I         6—4,  7—5 

Miss  Thomo-on    \  Miss  Thomjis  n    f 

Miss  Dingwall f  Default.  ) 

Miss  Burwash \  Miss  Potter   "j 

Mis- Potter  /  6-1,6—4  [ 

Miss  Silence \  Miss  Parker j  Miss  Potter  . . 

Miss  Parker /  Default.  j        6—4,  6—0 


.1 


Semi-Final. 


Miss  Wilson 
(a  bye) 


Miss  Potter  . . . 
4-6,  6-4,  7-5 


Final. 

^  Miss  Wilson  . . . 
3-6,  6-4,  6-4 
{C/iallenger. ) 


Miss  Jeffery  . . . . 
{Holder  of  Cup. 
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a  mes  cnfants. 

(sonnet.) 

JIVANT  tout,  mes  enfants,  soyez  bons :  la  bonte. 
C'est  le  sceptre  devant  lequel  tout  genou  plie. 
Travaillez  :  le  bonheur  n'est  jamais  achate 
Que  par  le  noble  orgueil  de  la  tache  accomplie. 

Pardonnez  :  le  pardon,  c'est  la  paix  ennoblie 
Par  les  justes  dedains  d'une  sainte  fierte. 
Elle  n'existe  I'injure  qu'on  oublie  ; 
Ignore,  le  mechant  n'a  jamais  existe. 

Travaillez,  pardonnez,  soyez  bons  :  qui  peut  dirs 
Ce  que  vaut  que'.quefois  I'aumone  d'un  sourir:  ? 
Notre  ame  est  un  oiseau  qui,  hardi  dans  son  vol, 

A  besoin  d'horizon  serein  et  diaphane  ; 
Toute  pensce  amere,  ou  perverse,  ou  profane, 
Comme  un  fil  ennemi  retient  son  aile  au  sol. 

Louis  Frechette. 
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Oxford. 


BY  MAURICE  HUTTON,    M.A. 


fHERE  is  little  that  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  to  be  said  in  recognition  of 
Oxford  after  Matthew  Arnold's  grateful 
and  graceful  words.  Whoever  has  read  them 
will  not  find  much  in  other  accounts ;  who- 
ever has  not  read  them  had  better  read  them 
first,  to  the  exclusion  of  inferior  matter. 

(2)  The  charm  of  the  place,  as  compared 
with  other  Universities,  lies,  I  suppose,  about 
equally  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  physical  and 
intellectual  atmosphere. 

The  High  Street  which,  as  one  looks  up  it 
towards  Queen's  and  University  Colleges  from 
Magdalen,  has  often  been  described  as  the 
greatest  street  of  this  world,  is  now  defaced  by 
these  same  street  cars.  It  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  the  inner 
quadrangle  of  Magdalen,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  cars,  remains 
still  the  world's  most  perfect  academic  spectacle.  The  other  glories 
of  Oxford  which  root  themselves  most  deeply  in  the  memory  are  the 
chapel  of  Magdalen  with  its  west  window,  the  chapel  and  gardens  of 
New  College,  the  gardens  and  garden  front  of  St.  John's,  the  chapel 
and  gardens  of  Wadham,  the  garden  front  of  Trinity,  the  chapels  of 
Merton  and  Worcester. 

(3)  Of  the  intellectual  prospect  of  the  place  it  is  much  more 
difficult  than  of  the  physical  to  analyze  the  charm ;  but  I  sup- 
pose it  lies  in  that  which  is  the  compensation  for  all  the  defi- 
ciencies which  American,  German  and  French  savants  always 
note  in  Oxford ;  it  is  a  University,  they  complain,  yet  it  is  not 
specially  learned ;  it  is  given  over  to  literature,  yet  it  has  pro- 
duced less  books  which  are  indispensable  in  almost  any  department 
than  some  small  German  Universities.  This  is  the  indictment  and  it 
looks  grievous ;  not  altogether  grievous  if  you  read  between  the  lines 
and  translate  somewhat  after  this  fashion :  "  This  is  an  English 
University  and  the  English  are  a  practical  people  :  they  judge  trees  by 
their  fruit ;  and  man  by  his  character :  therefore  they  measure  know- 
ledge by  its  effects  on  character :  they  say,  after  one  of  their  charac- 
teristic-sages,  '  was  any  man  ever  the  wiser  for  all  his  learning  ?'  and  so 
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they  rather  eschew  learning  for  wisdom  :  for  the  knowledge,  that  is, 
which  has  an  effect,  and,  as  they  think,  a  good  ^ect,  upon  character : 
here  is  a  whole  University  devoted  to  refinement  rather  than  anti- 
quarianism,  and  to  scholarly  manhood  rather  than  original  research  : 
(piXoaocpovffivavoj  /AaX<xHiaS."  Just  as  it  was  said  of  Voltaire  "il 
a  plus  que  personne  I'esprit  que  tout  le  monde  a,"  so  it  may  be  said  of 
Oxford  :  here  is  no  contrast  between  the  tone  of  the  don  a^nd  the  tone 
of  the  educated  man  of  the  world  in  London,  or  Edinburgh  :  the 
London  Saturday  reviewer  with  his  half  serious  persiflage — the  charac- 


HIGH     STREET,    OXFORD. 


teristic  tone  of  the  age — "nothing  new  and  nothing  true  and  no 
matter,"  only  echoes  this  spirit  which  he  first  absorbed — half  uncon- 
sciously— from  the  gentle  doubters,  the  deprecatory  iconoclasts  of 
Oxford.  Of  course,  there  were  a  few  really  learned  men  there,  but  the 
reason  why  they  had  little  influence  and  following  was  not  mere 
aristocratic  indolence  or  English  contempt  of  learning,  but  in  a  large 
measure  something  much  better,  the  humanist's  idea  that  learning 
should  be  human,  that  it  easily  becomes  barbarous,  that  brutality  is 
poorly  redeemed  by  useless  knowledge,  and  the  coarsenesses  or  the 
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littlenesses  of  human  nature  are  none  the  sweeter  or  the  larger  because 
they  may  be  illustrated  by  the  most  learned  boor  in  Christendom.  It 
was  this  antagonistic  ideal,  I  take  it,  which  made  Oxford  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to   Mark  Pattison  and  his   eulogies   on    Casaubon  and  original 


ENTRANCE   TO    HALL   OF   CHRIST   CHURCH    COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 

research,  which  kept  it  in  line  behind  Jowett,  in  his  life-long  devotion 
to  Pericles  and  Plato  and  humanism. 

From  the  same  point  of  view  something  may  be  said  even  for  the 
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despised  Oxford  passman,  for  he  also  is  following  the  dictates  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  :  he  is  assuming  that  education  means  at  his  age  ''  a 
forming  of  the  tastes,  a  giving  of  a  right  direction  to  the  appetites  and 
likings  ;  an  inspiring  of  a  love  of  the  noble,  a  distaste  for  the  reverse, 
father  than  a  pouring  in  of  knowledge  or  the  direct  development  of 
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the  reason :  enough  will  have  been  done  if  at  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  be  more  cultured  and  humane  than  the  young  Spartan,  more 
physically  vigorous  and  more  reverential  though  less  intellectually 
developed,  than  the  young  Athenian:  a  nascent ,  soldier  aud  servant 
of  the  State,  not,  like  young  Athenians,  nascent  orators."     Come  then 
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and  let  us  try  to  cover  even  the  nakedness  of  the  Oxford  passman  with 
some  poor  rags  of  righteousness,  and  find  even  for  him  some  partial 
justification  in  the  ideal  states  of  Plato  and  Aristode  :  for  he  is  living, 
after  all,  in  the  ideal  meadows  of  Callipolis  not  less  than  in  the  real- 
ideal  quadrangles  by  the  Isis :  he  is  listening  to  the  Dorian  mode  and 
harps  of  Plato  when  he  hears  the  anthem  rolled  in  Magdalen  chapel ; 
scant  Greek  he  knows,  yet  very  Greek  he  is  :  and  he  has  been  a 
Platonic  auxiliary  for  four  happy  years  without  ever  suspecting  it. 

If  there  was  littleness  in  Oxford,  it  was  rather  in  the  Hves  of  those 
who  sought  learning  to  the  exclusion  of  self-knowledge,  as  the  readers 
of  some  "  memoirs  "  will  remember :  or  such  as  was  inevitable  in  a 
society  so  small :  yet  even  this  smallness  had  its  advantages  :  there 
were  no  nouveaux  riches,  no  Sir  Gorgeous  Midases  there  to  corrupt  the 
proud  independence  of  the  poor  man  of  letters  :  pride  and  poverty, 
says  Homer  in  his  simple  way,  are  poor  partners  :  at  least  they  are 
better  than  the  other  partnership  :  towards  which  in  large  cities  the 
educated  are  tempted — poverty  and  sycophancy :  the  domestic  chaplain 
type,  or  the  edurient  Greek. 

(4)  I'he  difference  between  the  life  of  a  student  in  Oxford  and  the  life 
of  a  student  here  is  likely  to  lie  not  so  much  in  any  outward  difference 
of  habits,  but  in  an  inner  difference  connected  with  this  spiritual  atmos- 
phere of  Oxford,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  It  was  so  much  less 
practical  a  place  in  the  ordinary  narrow  sense  of  that  word ;  it  was  so 
generally  conceded  that  the  student  only  went  there  to  read  or  think,  or- 
meet  other  students,  but  not  to  make  a  living  or  directly  learn  how  to 
do  so,  or  even  make  experiments  in  his  leisure  hours  towards  practical 
life ;  Ruskin's  road-building  by  students  was  started  during  my  time,  and 
a  handful  of  enthusiastic  undergraduates  bought  spades  and  pick-axes 
and  spoilt  a  decent  road  near  Ferry  Hincksey,  if  I  recollect ;  but  Ruskin 
stood  alone ;  and  conversely  I  remember  an  energetic  and  devoted 
clergyman  refusing  the  assistance  of  undergraduates  in  his  parish  ;  you 
are  not  here,  he  said,  to  study  district  visiting ;  stick  to  your  Univer- 
sity and  let  the  world  wait.  Toynbee  Hall  came  later  and  was  a 
diversion  after  Ruskin's  manner.  The  gulf  between  the  academic  and 
the  practical  life  was,  I  repeat,  complete ;  and  herein  lies  the  gulf 
between  Canadian  and  Oxford  University  life ;  there  were  no  students 
putting  themselves  through  by  selling  papers,  or  by  working  in  stores 
or  on  the  cars,  and  probably  only  a  few  putting  themselves  through  by 
the  practice  of  business  methods  and  a  very  rigid  economy  ;  only  a  very 
few,  I  mean,  who  were  not  systematically  feeding  the  families  of  their 
"  scouts "  by  their  leavings,   and  acquiring  similarly  unbusiness-like 
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methods  in  respect  of  food  and  money  ;  you  ate  what  you  wanted  and 
you  left  the  rest,  as  though  you  were  in  a  restaurant  and  not  in 
your  own  rooms,  to  be  taken  by  the  servants.  No  wonder  that  I  can 
recall  one  man  at  least  brought  up  in  this  fashion  who  within  a  few 
years  starved  in  London ;  it  turned  out  then  that  his  whole  Oxford 
course — which  had  been  singularly  lavish  for  a  poor  college — had 
actually  been  financed  upon  his  principal,  and  had  exhausted  the  whole 
of  it  by  the  time  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  tardy  pass  degree.  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  dubious  of  the  success  of  young 
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Oxford  in  Ontario ;  such  a  man  may  work  hard — I  have  heard  him 
say — he  will  never  "bargain"  hard.  And  in  truth  the  very  idea  of  bar- 
gaining never  crossed  our  minds.  If  we  had  difficulties,  as  naturally 
we  had,  through  the  hard  bargaining  of  tradesmen  or  boat  builders,  we 
handed  over  the  treasurership  of  a  boat-club  or  similar  institution  to  a 
don,  who  had  learnt  cynicism  and  distrust — as  Plato  says  it  should  be 
learnt — not  from  the  light  of  nature  but  from  the  disillusioning  experi- 
ences of  mature  life.  The  Union  was  in  deep  water  continually 
for  want  of  business  management  among  its  undergraduate  directors ; 
I  think  it  also  was  ultimately  saved  by  benevolent  dons. 
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And  this  brings  me  to  the  piquant  contrast  between  the  youthfulness 
and  the  manhood  of  the  Canadian  and  Oxford  student.  Each  is  in  many 
ways  the  antipodes  of  the  other.  Our  students — from  Irish  influence 
— call  themselves  "  boys " ;  and  in  their  gregarious  diversions,  the 
marching  down  Yonge  Street  with  sticks  and  colors,  and  songs,  to  the 
music  of  battered  signs,  or  in  the  rooting  of  the  football  field,  and  the 
hideous  spelling  matches  of  class  yells  and  college  yells,  they  suggest  a 
boys'  Donnybrook ;  the  Oxford  students  on  the  other  hand,  punctili- 
ously call  themselves  "  men  "  (yet  conversely  never  "  Mister  "  :  that  is 
the  punctilio  of  our  democracy  as  contrasted  with  aristocratic  casual 

good  fellowship)  they  do  not 
herd  together ;  rarely  a  whole 
college,  never  more  than  one 
college,  sallies  forth  together ; 
they  take  their  amusements 
quietly  if  not  sadly ;  there  is  a 
ripple  of  hand-clapping  at  a 
cricket  match ;  no  shouting ; 
only  on  the  river,  in  the  bump- 
ing races  is  there  any  approach 
to  our  colors  and  our  demon- 
strations, and  these  latter  entire- 
ly individual,  entirely  laconic 
and  practical ;  "  Well  rowed, 
Worcester;  now  you're  gaining; 
keep  it  long ; "  and  the  horns 
and  the  trumpets,  and  the  rat- 
des,  are  for  a  purpose,  to  signal 
the  moment  for  a  spurt,  more 
than  to  encourage  the  rowers 
generally  by  a  vague  din.  You 
shout  as  if  they  could  hear  you 
and  you  had  some  advice  to  give,  even  if  you  know  they  can  not.  And 
yet  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture  our  noisy  "  boys,"  with  none  of  the 
self-restraint  or  "  manner  "  of  the  Oxford  student— sometimes,  in  the 
minor  faculties,  with  a  considerable  deficiency  in  manners  also,  which 
causes  the  scoffer  and  the  enemies  of  the  University  to  rejoice—  our 
"  boys  "  are  mature  men  in  their  knowledge  of  money  making  :  in  their 
capacity  for  business  :  in  their  conduct  of  affairs  :  in  their  efficiency  as 
campers,  cooks,  woodmen,  guides,  surveyors ;  in  many  forms  of 
mature  knowledge,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  ranging  from  the  wholly 
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desirable  and  admirable  outfit  of  the  camper  and  soldier,  to  the 
very  seamy  and  shady  accomplishments  of  the  practical  politician. 
In  all  these  matters  the  ordinary  Oxford  man  is  a  babe  :  in 
the  commercial  world  or  in  the  world  of  political  intrigue  he  is  as 
a  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter.  He  has  not  yet,  in  fact,  gone  out  into 
the  world  ;  he  has  not  yet  heard  the  baying  of  the  wolves  ;  he  has  not 
yet  witnessed  the  gathering  of  the  eagles.  And  that  is  why  his  Uni- 
versity— a  shelter  and  a  cloister  and  a  veritable  Utopia — is  so  much 
dearer  to  him  often  than  it  well  can  be  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
where  the  two  lives,  the  academic  and  the  practical,  are  for  ever  inter- 
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twining.  That  is  why  it  is  often  even  too  dear — so  dear  that  the  rest 
of  life  seems  poor  stuff  in  comparison  ;  and  the  eyes  acquire  an 
unfortunate  habit  of  wistful  looking  backwards  ;  and  the  dull  and 
sordid  needs  of  ordinary  life  awake  an  undue  measure  of  impatience. 
*'  Oxford,"  for  more  reasons  than  one,  "  disheartens  a  man  early." 

(5)  Besides  this  essential  difference  in  spirit,  the  differences  in 
externals  are  petty  enough  ;  an  Oxford  man  is  a  Residence  man  ;  and 
in  Residence,  as  in  other  things,  he  is  more  of  an  individualist.  He 
breakfasts  in  his  own  rooms,  alone  or  in  the  company  of  friends,  or 
occasionally,  to  show  his  public  spirit,  in  the  society  of  the  college 
"  eight,"  whom  he  feeds  on  underdone  beefsteak  and  marmalade.     He 
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lunches  in  his  own  rooms,  on  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  if  he  is 
economxal ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course  (in  my  time,  at  least),  on  beer; 
unless  it  be,  in  the  summer,  on  cider  ;  he  complains  of  both  these 
taps  (so  far  as  I  recollect,  not  without  reason) ;  but  the  dons,  on 
general  principles  no  doubt,  defend  both.  Only  at  dinner  does 
he  go  to  the  college  hall  (in  a  black  coat)  ;  he  reads,  if  he  be  a 
scholar,  a  long  Latin  grace  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  but  is 
"sconced,"  that  is  fined,  a  large  tankard  of  beer  if  he  extend 
his  flippancy  so  much  further  as  to  make  an  obvious  pun  upon  the 
damson  pie.  He  goes  after  dinner  perhaps  to  the  Union,  to  join  in 
the  eternal  feuds  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives ;  or,  now  I  suppose,  of 
Gladstonians  and  Unionists,  or  of  Englishmen  and  little  Englanders. 
He  attends  chapel  at  eight  o'clock  on  most  mornings,  and  is  glad 
of  a  surplice  on  saints'  days  to  hide  the  haste  of  his  apparelling.  If  he 
misses  morning  service  often,  he  has  to  attend  at  five  o'clock  instead. 
On  Sundays  he  attends  a  University  sermon  in  the  morning,  if  the 
preacher,  as  often,  be  a  man  of  mark ;  once  I  heard  Pusey  (then  and 
for  many  years  before  only  magni  nominis  umbra)  when  "  that  gray 
shadow  once  a  man  "  revisited,  after  years  of  absence,  the  pulpit  that 
had  been  the  stage  of  his  fame ;  the  weak  and  shrunken  voice,  the 
outer  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  enfeeblement, 
were  more  pathetic  than  the  sermon  itself. 

Oxford  gains  for  undergraduates  in  climate  as  in  scenery  by  com- 
parison with  Toronto  ;  in  spite  of  the  damp  and  rawness  there  is 
hard  exercise  in  the  open  air  all  the  winter.  All  the  rowing  nearly  is 
done  then,  as  well  as  the  football.  It  is  not  a  case  of  skating  or 
nothing ;  skating,  indeed,  is  very  rarely  possible. 

(6)  And  here  I  close  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  lineaments  of  her  my 
first  love.  I  have  not  forgotten  her,  though  like  many  another  Eng- 
lishman, I  have  sought  and  found  a  second  love,  able  to  make  the 
necessary  settlements,  on  this  s'de  of  the  ocean.  If  I  have  succeeded 
now  or  at  any  time  in  conveying  any  idea  of  her  charm  to  the 
imagination  of  any  one,  hers  be  the  credit ;  as  any  taste  or  grace  in 
her  sons  is  hers.  Whatever  offends  against  these  things  is  only  a 
proof  that  even  Oxford  cannot  make  silk  purses  without  silk. 
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The  Fable  of  the  Yankee  Crab.* 

BY    ERNEST   THOMPSON    SETON. 

"  Mamma,  Mamma,"  cried  the  little  Crab,  "see,  there  is  a  fine  fat 
Clam  taking  a  sunbath  as  wide  open  as  can  be.  I  must  go.  He  is 
too  good  to  lose." 

"  My  child,"  said  the  old  Crab,  turning  greenish,  "  that  Clam  would 
close  with  a  snap  and  cut  off  both  your  pinchers  if  you  did  get  near 
enough  to  touch  him." 

"  But  Mamma,  I  should  take " 

"That  will  do,  my  child,  you  are  not  to  go  near  the  dangerous 
monster." 

But  this  little  Crab  was  of  Yankee  stock.  He  had  a  scheme.  He 
waited  till  his  mother's  back  was  turned  and  then  slipped  softly 
behind  the  Clam  that  lay  spread  open  like  a  rat-trap.  He  had  brought 
a  large  pebble  and  now  dropped  it  neatly  into  the  open  Clam,  close 
up  to  the  hinge.  In  vain  then  its  powerful  muscles  tried  to  close  the 
shell.  The  Crab  found  ample  room  to  insert  one  pincher,  and  when 
last  seen  he  was 'comfortably  seated,  one  arm  around  the  Clam,  which 
was  helplessly  chewing  on  the  pebble,  and  the  other  pulling  out  its. 
fatness  bit  by  bit  and  conveying  it  to  his  mouth. 

Moral — Mother  doesn't  know  it  all. 

*  All  rights  reserved  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
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The  New  Teacher, 

BY   ADELINE    M,    TESKEY. 

RED   OR   BLUE. 

jy A  ONDAY  morning,  John  McClosky,  the  new  teacher,  entered  the 
*  '  '^  country  school-house  about  an  hour  before  the  pupils  were 
expected.  On  opening  the  door  he  discovered  that  the  room  was 
much  in  need  of  ventilation,  and  he  learned  a  few  seconds  later  that 
not  one  of  the  windows  could  be  opened  at  the  top.  He  threw  wide 
the  door,  and  raised  every  window  from  the  bottom,  to  expel,  if  pos- 
sible, all  the  vitiated  air.  This  task  was  just  accomplished  when  a 
little  bare-footed  girl,  an  elfin-like  creature,  with  black  curls  falling  all 
around  her  face,  entered  the  school-room. 

"Good  morning,  little  girl,"  said  John,  pleased,  as  he  ever  was  to 
meet  one  of  her  sex,   "  you've  come  early." 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  "I  saw  you  come,  and  I  thought  I  would, 
too." 

This  interested  John  ;  he  continued  to  talk  with  the  child,  learning 
during  the  conversation  that  she  was  the  only  child  of  her  parents, 
who  lived  but  a  few  acres  from  the  school-house,  that  her  name  was 
Barbara  Ferguson,  but  she  was  called  "  Bab  "  for  short. 

Bab  was  so  unlike  any  other  child  whom  John  met  that  first  day, 
when  only  the  younger  of  his  pupils  presented  themselves  at  all,  that 
he  mentioned  the  fact  to  his  hostess.  Miss  Carnagan,  when  he  went 
home  for  his  noon  meal. 

"  She's  no  got  th'  Ferguson  bluid  in  her  veins,"  said  Miss  Carnagan. 
"  She's  on'y  an  adopted  child — may  be  a  gipsy  for  aught  they  know. 
Bruce  an'  Marget  Ferguson  had  none  o'  their  ain,  an'  must  tak'  one 
fra  th'  orphans'  home  in  Toronto.  Land  !  th'  bluid  runs  too  fast  in 
her  veins  for  Ferguson  bluid.  It's  my  belief  there's  no  Scotch  aboot 
th'  wean,  but  she  can  imitate  us  all  as  if  she  was  born  among  th' 
heather." 

John  learned  through  that  first  week  that  Bab  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  him  ;  one  day  she  brought  him  a  small  red  apple  covered 
with  bruises  and  thumb-marks ;  another  day  she  presented  him  with 
half  a  stick  of  candy,  which  bore  the  marks  where  her  small  teeth  had 
eaten  off  the  other  half.  A  third  present  consisted  of  three  large 
raisins,  rubbed  between  her  fingers  until  they  shone,  then  laid  in  a 
row  on  his  desk. 


It  was  Friday,  John's  first  week  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Through 
the  day  he  noticed  that  Bab  was  studying  him  very  closely ;  every 
time  he  looked  in  the  child's  direction  he  found  her  eyes  fastened 
upon  him,  and  he  wondered  what  thoughts  could  be  occupying  her 
mind. 

The  pupils  were  dismissed  at  four  o'clock,  and  John  was  sitting 
-at  his  desk  alone,  when  Bab's  bare  feet  carried  her  stealthily  and 
silently  back  to  his  side. 

"  Well,  Bab,"  said  John,  almost  startled  at  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  girl,  "  do  you  want  anything  ?  " 

"  Please,  teacher,"  said  Bab,  standing  on  one  foot  and  holding  the 
other  in  her  hand,  "  are  ye  a  Grit  ?  " 

"A  what?"  returned  John. 

"  Are  ye  a  Grit  ?  for  mither  says  if  ye  arena  she's  sorry  fer  ye.  She 
says  there'll  be  no  livin'  fer  ye  in  this  neighborhood ;  an'  faither  (he's 
a  trustee,  ye  ken)  says  he  made  a  terrible  miss  not  to  fin'  that  oot  afore 
he  hired  ye.  An'  he  told  me  he'd  gie  me  a  copper  if  I'd  fin'  oot  fer 
him." 

She  paused,  looking  inquiringly  through  her  tangle  of  black  curls 
at  John.     When  he  said  nothing  she  continued  : 

"  He  says  he  dinna  ken  whether  ye're  old  enough  to  hae  a  vote  or 
not,  but  ye  look  every  day  o'  twenty-one,  an'  if  ye  havena  got  a  Grit 
vote  th'  sooner  ye're  got  oot  o'  here  th'  better." 

She  paused  again,  but  still  John  looked  at  her  in  silent  amazement. 
Then  letting  the  foot  she  held  in  her  hand  drop  to  the  floor,  she  con- 
tinued : 

••  Mither  says  'twould  be  a  peety  to  send  ye  awa  when  ye  are  sich  a 
moral  young  man,  an'  are  bringin'  th'  bairns  on  so  weel,  jist  because 
ye  waurna  a  Grit.  But  faither  said,  bairns  well  or  ill,  if  ye  voted  th' 
wrong  way  ye'd  hae  to  gang. 

"  Oh,  teacher,"  she  added  pleadingly,  "  ye'U  be  a  Grit,  will  ye  no  ?" 

"What  is  a  Grit,  Bab  ?"  said  John. 

Bab  looked  very  much  puzzled,  essayed  to  speak  two  or  three  times, 
but  each  time  jerked  herself  up  and  said  nothing. 

"  Speak  up,  Bab,"  said  John,  encouragingly,  "  tell  me  what  a  Grit 
is." 

"  A  Grit,"  said  Bab  at  last,  "wears  a  red  ribbon,  an'  shouts  on 
'lection  day." 

"  What  does  he  shout  ?  "  questioned  John,  much  amused. 

"  He  shouts,  '  Red  is  th'  best  color,  'tis  too  !  'tis  too  ! '  "  returnecj 
Bab  growing  excited  at  the  very  thought  of  it. 
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Learning  from  what  the  girl  said  that  political  feeling  ran  high  in 
that  locality,  John  instantly  decided  to  conceal  any  predilection  he 
might  have,  and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  he  said  : 

"  You  would  rather  have  five  coppers  than  one,  wouldn't  you  Bab  ?  " 

**  Yes  sir — ree  !  "  returned  Bab,  her  eyes  brightening. 

"  Well,"  continued  John,  bringing  out  the  five  coins,  "  here  they 
are,  if  you  will  tell  your  father  that  you  cannot  find  out  what  I  am." 

"  I'll  tell  him,"  said  Bab,  her  little  brown  hand  quickly  gathering 
up  the  coppers. 

"  I'll  say  I  Mnk  yer  a  Grit !  "  she  called  back  when  she  had  gone 
some  distance,  "  then  he'll  not  send  ye  away  !  " 

John  laughed,  and  Bab's  bare  feet  quickly  pattered  out  of  sight 
down  the  middle  of  the  dusty  road. 

The  temptation  to  earn  another  copper  was  too  strong  for  Bab,  and 
she  was  anxious  to  protect  this  teacher,  whom  she  so  much  admired, 
from  any  danger  of  being  sent  away,  so  going  directly  to  her  father 
she  held  out  her  hand,  saying  : 

"  Father,  he's  a  Grit,  I  know  he  is.  He  laughed  like  anythin'  when 
1  ask-ed  him,  an'  gie  me  these  five  coppers  ;  an'  if  he  waurna  a  Grit 
he'd  'a'  look-ed  sour,  mayhap  gie  me  a  cuff  in  th'  lug." 

"  W-e-el,"  returned  the  father,  drawing  the  promised  copper  from 
his  pocket,  and  handing  it  to  her,  "  ye've  aimed  th'  money  fair." 

The  same  evening  John  was  on  his  way  home  from  school,  when  at 
a  "cross  roads"  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  Jim  Connors.  Jim 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Bob  Connors  who  was  characterized  by 
Janet  Carnagan  as  "  One  o'  thae  Irish." 

"  Hello,  schoolmaster ! "  said  Jim,  lumbering  up  by  John's  side, 
trying  to  disguise  his  shyness  and  awkwardness  by  an  over-familiarity. 
"  We're  mighty  glad  to  git  ye  in  this  neighborhood  ;  another  Tory  here 
is  as  welcome  as  new  potatoes  in  July — we  don't  keep  none  but 
Tories  long  in  this  school-house,"  he  added,  as  an  unimportant  aside. 

John  smiled  an  acquiescent  smile,  and  cleverly  led  and  kept  the 
conversation  in  political  generalities  until  he  reached  his  boarding 
house. 

"  If  that  aint  a  queer  codger,"  said  Jim,  scratching  his  head,  after 
John  had  left  him,  "  I've  talked  wid  him  twenty  minutes  an'  more, 
an'  I'll  eat  my  old  boots  if  I  know  now  whether  he's  a  Grit  or  a  Tory. 

An'  dad  sent   me  to  find  out He's  a  nice  chap,"  he  added, 

after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  I'll  tell  dad  that  I  know  he's  a  Tory 
by  his  very  walk — a  kind  av  swing-out,  not  like  the  cramped,  canny 
gait  av  them  Scotch  Grits." 


THE   LIT'ARY  MEETIN'. 

John  was  but  a  week  in  the  locality  when  he  learned  that  local 
politics  served  the  men  for  mental  recreation,  and  petty  gossip  the 
women. 

That  first  Monday  morning,  while  he  had  the  windows  and  door 
open  airing  out  the  school-house,  the  children  came,  stared  their  sur- 
prise, and  carried  the  intelligence  home  to  their  people.  The  incident 
was  repeated  from  house  to  house.  It  was  remembered  that  the 
morning  was  not  warm,  therefore  conjectures  deep  and  wide  were 
indulged  in  as  to  the  reason  the  teacher  had  for  opening  the  door  and 
windows.  It  never  occurred  to  any  of  the  gossips  that  it  was  simply 
to  let  in  such  a  c  mmon  thing  as  pure  air.  One  woman  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  looked  very  much  as  though  the  new  teacher  was  "  a 
little  off  at  th'  held." 

Miss  Carnagan  was  kind  enough  to  repeat  all  the  remarks  to  John. 
She  said  she  thought  he  ^^  ought  to  know."  The  young  man's  first 
impulse  was  to  shut  himself  off  from  the  "common  herd,"  to  live- 
with  his  books,  his  communings  with  nature,  and  the  so-called  dumb 
animals.  Then  the  old  passion  for  righting  wrongs  asserted  itself, 
and  in  two  weeks  he  had  decided  to  start  a  series  of  literary  meetings. 

•'  The  Literary  Club  is  the  name  by  which  we  shall  be  known  when 
fully  organized,"  said  John,  talking  the  question  over  with  Miss 
Carnagan. 

"  Eh,  my  !  no'  th'  Club  I "  hastily  interposed  Miss  Carnagan. 
"They'll  none  o'  them  gang  if  ye  call  it  t/iat.  That's  too  much 
puttin'  on.  Folk  'round  here  are  no  fasht  wi'  fine  like  airs.  C/ud 
may  do  very  well  for  some  o'  thae  daft-like  city  folk,  but  meetiti  is  as 
far  as  ony  o'  us'll  gang." 

So  John  called  a  "  Lit'ary  Meetin' "  for  the  following  Friday  even- 
ing, having  an  announcement  read  from  the  desk  Sunday.  All  the 
young  people  were  invited. 

He  was  determined  to  make  a  propitious  beginning,  so  on  the 
eventful  Friday  he  purchased  two  lamps  at  the  corner  store,  and 
borrowed  two  from  Miss  Carnagan  to  "  light  up  "  the  school  house. 
He  stayed  after  four  o'clock,  at  which  time  he  dismissed  his  pupils,  to 
sweep  the  room.  Bab,  noticing  that  he  remained,  came  back  and 
did  the  dusting. 

"A  bouquet  would  look  well  on  the  teacher's  desk,"  said  John 
reflectively,  when  the  sweeping  and  dusting  were  done. 

"  I'll  get  ye  one,"  returned  Bab,  flying  out  the  door. 
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She  returned  in  a  short  time  with  some  large  pink  artificial  roses  in 
a  blue  pitcher,  which  she  complacently  placed  on  the  desk.  The 
handle  was  broken  off  the  pitcher,  but  with  housewifely  forethought 
Bab  turned  the  damaged  side  toward  the  wall. 

At  the  appointed  time  John  had  the  lamps  lighted  and  the  bouquets 
in  proper  position.  He  was  seated  behind  his  desk  when  the  young 
men  and  women  began  to  file  into  the  room  in  couples. 

He  learned  in  a  short  time  that  this  was  the  fashion  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  any  young  man  who  had  not  his  "  girl,"  and  any  young 
woman  without  her  "  beau,"  was  considered  quite  a  subject  for  com- 
miseration. He  was  only  two  weeks  with  his  landlady  when  she 
delicately  intimated  to  him  that  it  was  expected — although  he  might 
be  allowed  to  roam  free  for  a  time — he  would  in  the  end  centre  his 
attentions  on  one  girl.  Other  teachers  had  always  followed  the 
custom  of  the  neighborhood. 

This  filled  John  with  a  good  deal  of  trepidation  ;  he  liked  girls 
en  masse,  but  dealing  with  one  individually,  and  she  not  a  Mapleton 
girl,  required  more  nerve. 

For  ten  minutes  the  young  people,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,, 
continued  to  shuffle  solemnly  and  awkwardly,  as  they  did  every 
Sunday  to  "  meetin',"  into  the  school-room.  A  couple  who  had  been 
married  within  the  week,  the  bride  conspicuous  in  lavender  and 
white,  came  in  hand-in-hand. 

John  distributed  among  the  seats  some  small  Sunday  School  hymn 
books  which  he  had  found  in  a  cupboard,  and  when  the  room  was 
full  he  opened  the  proceedings  by  announcing,  as  a  sort  of  prophesy 
of  the  good  expected  to  result  from  the  literary  meetings,  "  A  Better 
Day  is  Coming."  With  some  inward  quakings — it  was  his  first  effort 
of  the  kind — he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  tune  himself.  He  sang  the 
first  two  lines  through  absolutely  alone ;  then,  as  if  sorry  for  him,  a 
few  of  the  audience  reluctantly  "joined  in." 

When  the  hymn  was  concluded,  the  intrepid  young  leader  recited 
with  thrilling  effect : 

"  I  sprang  to  the  stirrup  and  Yoris,  and  he  ; 
I  galloped,  Derek  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three  ; 
'  Godspeed  ! '  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew, 
'  Speed  ! '  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through." 

When  this  was  finished  John  pressed  the  young  men  and  women  in 
turn  for  a  speech  or  a  song.  Getting  no  response,  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion seized  him  to  conclude  this  first  evening's  programme  by  several 
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selections  on  a  mouth  organ,  which  he  had  taken  from  one  of  his 
pupils  during  school  hours.  The  primitive  instrument  lay  in  his 
desk,  and  bringing  it  out  John  was  soon  making  the  melodious 
strains  of  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  and 
"  Annie  Laurie,"  reverberate  through  the  ink-bespattered,  jack-knife 
haggled  old  school-house. 

Some  belated  birds  which  had  failed  to  join  the  large  company  that 
had  already  started  south,  and  had  taken  shelter  for  the  night  under 
the  eaves  of  the  school-house,  twittered  softly  in  their  dreams.  A 
large  spider  in  an  upper  corner  within,  darted  from  his  web  and 
assumed  a  listening  attitude  on  the  ceiling.  A  few  house  flies  buzzed 
noisily  through  the  room.  And  an  old  rat  that  had  fed  for  years  on 
the  crusts  left  from  the  children's  lunches,  sat  fascinated  at  the  mouth 
of  his  hole.     The  human  audience  stared  in  spell-bound  wonder. 

John  paused  once,  hoping  that  the  music  might  have  acted  as  an 
inspiration  and  said  : 

"If  there  is  anything  any  one  of  you  can  do  toward  contributing 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  others,  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you 
come  forward." 

There  was  no  response,  so  John  picked  up  the  mouth  organ  and 
another  sweetly  sad  selection  sighed  through  the  room.  Then  he 
struck  into  "  Money  Musk,"  and  had  played  only  a  few  bars  when 
Bab,  who  had  just  waited  long  enough  to  tear  off  her  shoes  and 
stockings  (she  never  put  them  on  in  summer  except  to  go  to  meetin'), 
darted  out  into  the  vacant  space  before  John's  desk,  and  began  to 
fling  her  small  weather-beaten  feet  around  with  marvellous  agility. 

The  eff'ect  was  magical,  a  sort  of  an  electric  thrill  seemed  to  run 
through  the  audience,  eyes  brightened  and  drooping  shoulders 
straightened  ;  the  occupants  of  the  back  seats  rose  to  their  feet, 
craning  their  necks  to  see.  An  interest  and  animation  was  mani- 
fested which  a  moment  before  John  would  have  thought  impossible. 

He  played  on,  wondering  vaguely  whether  it  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do  at  a  literary  meeting,  until  Bab  began  to  get  warm  and  tired, 
then  he  laid  the  mouth-organ  on  the  desk,  and  the  girl  took  her  seat. 

"  Mister,"  said  a  man's  voice  from  the  back  of  the  room,  *'  we  can 
all  do  yon  if  ye'll  gie  us  leave." 

"  It  is  time  to  close  now,"  returned  John,  feeling  considerably 
bewildered. 

He  had  almost  decided  to  abandon  his  idea  of  a  series  of  literary 
meetings ;  to  all  appearance  the  young  people  did  not  care  about 
anything   literary — they   did   not   even  applaud    his   recitation.     He 
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called  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  no  one  could 
be  induced  to  venture  a  remark. 

"  I  am  to  conclude  from  your  silence,"  said  John,  dropping  on  the 
stool  behind  his  desk,  "  that  it  is  not  your  wish  to  have  any  more 
literary  meetings  ?  " 

Still  there  was  no  response. 

He  was  now  completely  discouraged,  and  was  about  rising  to 
dismiss  the  audience  for  the  last  time,  when  Bab  darted  up  to  his 
desk  putting  an  open  hand  on  each  side  of  her  mouth  to  shut  in  the 
sound,  she  whispered  sharply  into  his  ear, 

"  Tell  'em  to  haud  up  their  hands  !  " 

Having  made  her  communication,  Bab  darted  back  to  her  seat^ 
beginning  busily  to  pull  on  her  shoes  and  stockings. 

His  respect  for  feminine  quickness  of  wit  considerably  heightened, 
John  rose  to  his  feet,  and  rubbing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  as  if 
to  brush  the  cobwebs  from  his  brain,  he  said  (patterning  his  speech 
after  that  of  the  chairman  at  Mapleton  tea-meetings), 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  who  would  like  to  continue  these 
literary  meetings  please  signify  it  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  uplifted 
hand." 

Almost  before  he  had  ceased  speaking  every  right  hand  in  the 
room  was  uplifted.  Even  Bab  straightened  up  from  her  stooping 
position,  and  raised  her  right  hand  high  over  her  head,  forgetting  in 
her  enthusiasm  to  drop  the  shoe  she  had  grasped  in  her  fingers. 

John  announced  for  a  second  meeting  a  week  from  that  night. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Old  Parliament  Buildings*^ 


BY    FRANK    YEIGH. 

[ITH  the  demolition  of  the 
old  Parliament  Buildings 
in  Toronto  there  has 
passed  away  one  of  the  most 
historical  structures  in  the 
Province;  there  has  disap- 
peared one  of  our  few  land- 
marks. After  seventy  years  of 
use  its  walls  have  fallen  before 
the  demands  of  modern  pro- 
gress, and  where  once  was 
heard  the  eloquence  of  the 
legislator  and  politician,  soon 
will  be  heard  the  note  of  com- 
merce. 

Historic  in  more  senses  than 
one  was  the  old  red  pile.  Many 
and  varied  were  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  put,  and  wide- 
spreading  the  influences  that 
radiated  from  its  halls  and 
chambers.  A  preliminary  paragraph  under  this  head  will  make  a  fit- 
ting text  for  what  follows  : 

1829-1832. — The  building  was  under  construction. 
1832-1841. — Used  as  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada. 

1832. — As  a  temporary  hospital  during  cholera  epidemic. 
18371838. — As  Barracks  during  the  Rebellion. 

1839. — As  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Queen's  Bench. 
1846. — As  King's  College  and  Medical  School. 
1848-9. — As  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
1849-1851. — As  the  Parliament  of  United  Canada. 
1853-1855. — As  Toronto  University. 
1 85 6- 1 85 9. — For  the  Parliament  of  United  Canada. 
1861-1867. — As  Military  Barracks. 
1867-1892. — As  the  Legislature  of  Ontario. 
1 892  1 902. — Empty. 

1902. — Torn  down. 

*  For  the  portrait  engravings  illustrating  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  Hon.. 
James  Young's  "  Public  Men  and  Public  Life  in  Canada." 
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The  Front  Street  Parliament  Buildings  formed  the  third  permanent 
home  in  Toronto  for  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada.  The  first, 
which  stood  near  the  corner  of  Parliament  and  Front  streets,  was 
opened  in  1796  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe,  with  twenty  mem- 
bers, whose  presence  in  the  town  severely  taxed  the  accommodation 
of  the  Little  York  of  that  day.  Meeting  its  fate  of  fire  at  the  hands 
of  the  Americans  in  June  of  1813,  it  was  not  until  1818  that  its  suc- 
cessor was  erected  in  the  same  locality.  This,  too,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1818,  but  this  time  accidentally.    Another  decade  passed  before 
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the  inception  of  the  Front  Street  structures.  During  the  various 
interims  the  Legislature  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  tempor- 
ary quarters,  utilizing  in  turn  the  ball-room  of  an  old-time  inn,  a 
roughcast  cottage  near  the  corner  of  Wellington  and  Simcoe  streets, 
the  original  General  Hospital,  and  the  old  Court  House,  the  walls  of 
which  are  still  intact  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Court  streets. 

The  initial  step  toward  the  erection  of  the  third  Legislative  Build- 
ings was  taken  in  the  session  of  1825,  when  architectural  designs  were 
called  for.     Legislative  grants  followed  in  several  subsequent  sessions. 
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A  contract  was  finally  made  with  Matthew  Priestman  to  erect  the 
buildings  in  a  year  and  a  half  for  ;!^5,4oo,  although  ;^i 0,000  had  been 
voted.  Priestman,  however,  failed  in  his  contract,  as  aid  several  sub- 
contractors ;  extra  claims  were  made  upon  the  Government,  a  succes- 
sion of  special  committees  were  appointed,  and  the  work  of  construc- 
tion was  at  last  completed  by  men  paid  by  the  day  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Duncan  Kennedy,  a  builder,  at  a  final  cost  of  ;^i  1,000. 

The  original  buildings  were  in  three  separate  blocks,  the  intervening 
spaces  being  enclosed  in  1849.  When  completed,  in  1832,  the  build- 
ings were  regarded  as  marvels  of  architectural  skill,  the  press  of  the 
day  giving  fulsome  descriptions  of  "  their  magnificent  length,  noble 
facade  and  handsome  apartments." 

It  would  require  the  space  of  an  ample  volume  to  do  justice  to  the 
historical  scenes,  legislative  and  otherwise,  enacted  within  their  walls 
during  their  sixty  years  of  life.  Between  the  opening  of  the  new 
House  in  1832  until  the  last  Act  was  passed  and  the  last  vote  recorded 
in  1892,  scores  of  important  questions  were  agitated,  debated  and  laid 
on  the  shelf  of  time,  or  converted  into  statutes. 

It  was  as  the  legislative  halls  of  the  country  that  the  Parliament 
Buildings  were  chiefly  utilized.  It  might  be  said  of  them  what  the 
late  Dr.  Scadding  applied  to  the  older  buildings  of  1820-1824,  that 
"  there  the  first  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  great  war  of  principles 
which  afterwards  with  such  determination  and  effect  was  fought  out 
in  Canada." 

It  might  be  added  that  these  old-time  conflicts  were  frequently  more 
than  mere  skirmishes,  but  rather  battles  royal  between  brainy  contes- 
tants, such  as  the  strenuous  struggles  for  responsible  government,  the 
secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves  and  the  abolition  of  seignorial 
tenures,  the  rebellion  losses  bill,  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the 
improvement  of  election  laws,  the  evolution  of  municipal  law,  the 
development  of  a  system  of  non-sectarian  education,  representation  by 
population,  and  many  another  subject  of  moment  in  the  settlement 
and  growth  of  the  Province  during  its  formative  period. 

If  one  were  to  form  a  roll-call  of  all  who  were  outstanding  in  the 
various  legislatures  and  parliaments  that  met  in  the  Front  Street  pile, 
it  would  include  two  generations  of  public  men,  many  of  whose  names 
are  more  or  less  prominent  on  the  pages  of  Canadian  history.  The 
old-time  rulers  who  were  nick-named  "  The  Family  Compact,"  were 
among  the  number,  as  well  as  the  opposing  band  who  were  locally, 
immortalized  as  "  the  fathers  of  reform."  One  recalls  such  familiar 
names  as   Boulton   and   Hagerman ;    Bidwell   and    Baldwin,    Rolph, 
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Lount,  Matthews  and  William  Hume  Blake.  There  comes  to  mind, 
too,  what  may  be  termed  *'  the  four  famous  Mac's" — two  Mackenzies 
and  two  Macdonalds,  William  Lyon  and  Alexander  Mackenzie ;  John 
A.  and  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  a  quartette  who  at  different  stages 
in  our  legislative  history  made  their  mark  in  the  classic  chamber.  The 
list  would  further  include  Allan  McNab,  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee, 
Francis  Hincks,  the  two  Camerons — Matthew  Crooks  and  John 
Hilliard,  George  Brown,  A.  T.  Gait,  Archibald  McKellar,  L.  P. 
Holton,  William  McDougall,  Joseph  C.  Morrison,  and  T.  M.  Daly. 


HISTORICAL    PILGRIMAGE   TO   THE    OLD    PARLIAMENT    BUILDINGS. 


The  group  of  famous  French-Canadian  members,  whose  Gallic  elo- 
quence added  variety  to  the  stirring  debates  of  the  past,  included 
Cartier  and  Lafontaine,  Cauchon  and  Dorion,  Sicotte  and  Papin, 
Morin,  Tache  and  Langevin. 

Another  tribune  of  the  people  was  Edward  Blake,  who  made  his 
advent  into  public  life  in  1867  ;  and  in  1857  a  young  and  new  member 
appeared  on  the  scene  as  the  representative  of  South  Ontario,  and 
who  at  once  became  a  force  in  political  life — he  who  now,  nearly  fifty 
years  later,  occupies  Government  House,  rich  in  years  and  honors 
and  public  esteem — Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  G.C.M.G. 
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In  recalling  a  few  of  the  famous  scenes  that  took  place  in  the 
Legislative  Chamber,  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  make  the  record 
complete  or  to  observe  chronological  order.  Many  and  stirring, 
however,  were  the  combats — both  wordy  and  muscular — that  the 
Chamber  witnessed,  for  there  were  giants  in  those  days  and  passions 
often  ran  high.  A  reader  may  find  reflections  of  the  warfare  of 
tongues  in  the  battles  of  the  editorial  pens,  when  the  strongest  of 
epithets  were  hurled  at  the  foe,  and  the  wide  possibilities  of  invective 
were  revealed.  A  few  samples  may  be  used  as  illustrations :  When, 
for  example,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  was  dubbed  a  reptile,  a  spaniel 
dog,  a  seditious  httle  liar,  a  firebrand,  a  political  mountebank,  an  em- 
porium of  poHtical  villainy,  a  heavy  curse  upon  the  public,  one  raised 
frem  a  prostrate  baboon  posture  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  man.  The 
doughty  little  Scotchman,  in  reprisal,  called  the  Government  "the 
tools  of  a  servile  power,"  and  declared  "  he  would  rather  work  for 
his  bread  than  submit  to  the  official  fungi  of  the  country,  more  numer- 
ous and  pestilential  than  the  quagmires  around  Torontb."  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head  paid  his  respects  to  Mackenzie  in  the  following  choice 
terms :  "  He  is  without  exception  the  most  notorious  liar  in  all  our 
country.  He  lies  out  of  every  pore  in  his  skin.  Whether  he  be 
sleeping  or  walking,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  talking  with  his  neigh- 
bors or  writing  fpr  a  newspaper,  a  multitudinous  swarm  of  lies, — vis- 
ible, palpable  and  tangible,  are  buzzing  and  settling  about  him  like 
flies  around  a  horse  in  August." 

These  exchanges  of  compliments  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  leader  and 
his  enemies  further  recalls  the  scenes  in  the  House  arising  out  of  the 
Rebellion  excitement,  and  more  especially  the  five  successive  expul- 
sions of  Mackenzie.  After  his  first  expulsion,  he  was  re-elected  and 
carried  to  the  House  by  a  large  procession  of  friends.  Standing  at 
the  bar  to  be  sworn  in,  a  motion  to  again  expel  the  member  for  York 
met  with  hisses,  the  crowd  broke  through  the  sacred  barriers  and 
pandemonium  reigned.  In  December  of  1833  another  great  crowd 
surrounded  the  buildings.  The  gallery  occupants  hissed  Allan 
McNab,  the  Speaker,  who  ordered  Mackenzie's  removal,  whereupon 
the  burly  Sergeant-at-Arras  seized  the  unconquerable  little  Radical, 
while  a  big  Highlander  seized  the  sergeant,  but  finally  the  thirty-five 
members  barricaded  the  Chamber  doors  and  peace  once  again  reigned. 
Articles  of  war  were  read  on  one  of  these  turbulent  occasions,  and  a 
notice  given  of  an  address  to  the  King,  praying  him  "  to  remove  the 
seat  of  Government  to  some  more  safe  and  convenient  position." 

When  the  political  excitement  of  the  thirties  threatened  to  result  in 
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an  uprising,  the  Parliament  Buildings  were  converted  into  barracks 
and  arsenal.  After  the  first  shots  were  fired  at  Montgomery's  Farm, 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  removed  his  headquarters  to  the  Buildings, 
where  the  Cabinet  was  in  almost  constant  session  ;  the  march  of  the 
picket  and  the  challenge  of  the  sentry  was  heard,  while  in  front  the 
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raw  loyal  troops  were  being  drilled  by  Fitzgibbon  preparatory  to  meet, 
ing  the  rebel  force. 

The  opening  of  Parliament  used  to  be  occasions  of  much  greater 
display  than  in  these  more  democratic  days.  The  opening  of  the 
United  Parliament  in  1849  by  Lord  Elgin — he  "whom  the  Grits 
loved  like  an  angel,  and  the  Tories  hated  like  a  devil  " — was  marked 
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with  a  pomp  and  grandeur  liitherto  unknown,  and  possibly  never  ex- 
celled in  later  days — not  even  in  1856,  when  the  peripatetic  Parliament 
again  assembled  in  Toronto  under  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Sir 
Edmund  Head. 

The  visit  of  Lord  Durham  to  the  Buildings  in  1838  was  an  event 
of  no  little  importance,  the  distinguished  diplomat  being  received  with 
all  due  dignity  in  the  Legislative  Council  Chamber,  and  with  hearty 
applause  by  the  thousands  of  citizens  who  gathered  outside. 

But  it  is  of  other  famous  scenes  I  wish  to  write ;  of  the  imprison- 
ment for  fourteen  days  of  Allan  McNab  for  "  high  contempt  and 
breach  of  privileges  of  the  House  "  in  refusing  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  burning  of  Sir  John  Colborne  in  efifigy  in 
Hamilton.  One  may  imagine  with  what  relish  William  Lyon  Mac- 
kenzie moved  the  resolution  of  punishment,  or  with  what  dramatic 
effect  Sheriff  Jarvis  produced,  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  the  disreput- 
able remnants  of  the  offending  effigy  ! 

The  sensational  episodes  of  pre-rfbellion  days,  which  have  already 
been  referred  to,  were  equalled  during  the  sessions  of  the  Parliament 
under  the  Union  Act,  such  as  when  two  honorable  members,  no  less 
personages  than  George  Brown  and  Inspector-General  Cayley;,  ended 
an  acrimonious  debate  by  throwing  inkstands  at  each  other  !  The 
attack  of  Mr.  Powell  on  George  Brown's  father  produced  from  Mr. 
Brown  such  an  eulogy  of  a  father  by  a  son  as  deeply  touched  foe  and 
friend  alike.  One  of  the  numerous  contests  between  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  and  George  Brown  led  to  a  rnemorable  scene,  when  the  for- 
mer attacked  the  latter  with  much  bitterness,  in  which  he  accused  him, 
amongst  other  things,  of  falsifying  evidence  and  suborning  witnesses. 
It  is  reported  that  when  the  attacked  member  rose,  drawing  his  tall 
form  to  its  full  height  and  shivering  with  rage,  the  expectant  House 
listened  to  such  a  defence  as  the  walls  of  the  old  Chamber  had  rarely 
if  ever  heard.  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Col.  Rankin  once  had  a 
falling-out  in  the  Chamber,  in  which  the  doughty  Colonel  referred  to 
his  opponent  "as  a  man  totally  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor."  Corre- 
spondence followed  looking  toward  a  duel,  but  the  pen  ultimately 
proved  mightier  than  the  sword,  as  the  dispute  was  settled  without 
recourse  to  the  more  deadly  weapons.  Such  complimentary  personal 
references  were,  however,  by  no  means  rare.  As  a  sample,  Sir  Francis 
Hincks  was  told  in  one  debate  that  "  he  was  a  second  Walpole,  who 
was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  corruption  ! " 

A. scene  of  another  character  took  place  when  Sir  Allan  McNab,  old 
and  racked  with  pain,  was  wheeled  into  the  Chamber  encased  in  flan- 
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nels.  For  two  hours  he  scathingly  censured  his  late  colleagues,  who 
had  thrown  him  overboard,  pathetically  claiming  sufficient  strength  of 
body  and  mind  to  continue  to  fill  the  position  of  Premier. 

These  were  the  days  of  long  sessions  and  protracted  sittings — 
thirty-six  hours  at  one  time,  forty-two  at  another,  though  these  periods 
seem  short,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  128  hours'  wrestle  at 
Ottawa  over  the  Manitoba  Remedial  Bill  in  1896.  Several  days  were 
taken  in  discussing  the  burning  "  seat  of  government "  question 
before  Confederation.     During  the  debate  William   Lyon   Mackenzie 
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effectively  illustrated  his  speech  by  dipping  his  finger  in  an  ink  bottle 
and  making  four  daubs  on  a  sheet  of  paper  to  represent  Montreal 
Ottawa,  Kingston  and  Toronto ;  and,  holding  it  proudly  aloft,  using 
the  hand-made  map  as  his  text.  The  record  for  oratory  probably 
belongs  to  the  time  when  106  speeches  were  made  by  heartless 
members  in  one  day  ! 

A  brief  space  is  left  in  which   to  chronicle  the  various  uses  other 

than  legislative,  to  which  the  Parliament  Buildings  were  put — to  their 

use,  for  example,  as  a  hospital  when  cholera  raged  in   1832.     As  a 

temporary    "  Osgoode  Hall "  and   Law  School,   many  an  important 
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case  was  tried  within  its  precincts,  and  William  Hume  Blake  delivered 
his  law  lectures  at  8  a.m.  in  the  eastern  wing.  The  two  cottages  at 
the  western  end  were  used  for  a  time  as  dissecting  rooms  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Medical  School,  and  gruesome  tales  are  still  told  of 
body-snatching  in  the  effort  to  supply  subjects  to  the  young  knights 
of  the  knife.  The  use  of  the  buildings  as  a  temporary  insane  asylum 
has  given  rise  to  the  unwarranted  aspersion  that  the  mental  effects 
therefrom  were  long  after  visible  in  the  legislative  representatives. 

Imperial  troops  filled  the  buildings  from  i860  to  1867.  Three 
companies  of  the  30th  Regiment  were  first  quartered  there,  turning 
legislative  halls  and  offices  into  noisy  barracks.  The  30th  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  the  Great  Eastern.  Then  followed  portions  of  the 
30th  Foot  (now  Cambridgeshire  Regiment);  i6th  Foot  (now  Bedford- 
shire Regiment);  47th  Lancashire  ;  17th  ;  29th  Foot  and  i6th  Rifies. 
Evidences  of  military  occupation  were  long  afterwards  to  be  seen 
in  the  guards'  rooms  and  the  dark  cells  in  the  basement,  with  the 
regimental  numbers  painted  on  the  doors. 

Several  ghosts  are  said  to  have  haunted  the  place  :  of  an  old  soldier 
spirit  who  marched  up  and  down  the  ball-room,  or  Queen's  Printer 
room,  in  full  regimentals  ;  of  a  woman,  clad  in  white,  with  streaming 
hair,  and  of  an  insane  patient  who  committed  suicide  in  the  central 
basement.  Strange  stories  are  also  told  of  uncanny  sounds  emanating 
from  the  reporters'  room.  Perhaps  phantom  parliaments  were  wont 
to  meet,  long  after  the  chambers  were  deserted  -by  human  kind,  to 
fight  over  again  the  battles  of  long  ago.  Two  members  died  with 
tragical  suddenness  in  the  Legislature ;  Dr.  Harkin,  member  for 
Prescott,  and  H.  E.  Clarke,  member  for  Toronto.  In  earlier  days, 
when  the  old  Bank  of  Upper  Canada  occupied  rooms  in  the  western 
wing,  it  was  robbed  of  a  large  sum,  the  window  glass  being  oddly 
enough  cut  from  the  inside. 

Such  is  a  rambling  record  of  an  old  structure.  With  its  passing 
there  has  disappeared,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  the  few  historic  land- 
marks not  only  of  Toronto  but  of  Canada — a  building  the  history  of 
which  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  progress  and  development  of 
our  country. 
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Bruno  the  Hunter. 

BY    WILLIAM    HENRY    DRUMMOND. 

"^OU  never  hear  tell,  Marie,  ma  femme, 
^^     Of  Bruno  de  hunter  man, 
Wit'  hees  wil'  dogs  chasin'  de  moose  an'  deer, 
Every  day  on  de  long,  long  year 
Off  on  de  hillside  far  an'  near. 
An'  down  on  de  beeg  savane  ? 

Not'ing  can  leev'  on  de  woods,  Marie, 
Wen  Bruno  is  on  de  track, 
An'  young  caribou,  and  leetle  red  doe 
Wit'  baby  to  come  on  de  spring :  dey  know 
De  pity  dey  get  w'en  hees  bugle  blow 
An'  de  black  dogs  answer  back  ! 

No  bird  on  de  branch  can  finish  hees  song, 

De  squirrel  no  longer  play — 

De  leaf  on  de  maple  don't  need  to  wait 

Till  fros'  of  October  is  at  de  gate 

'Fore  de  blood  drops  come,  an'  de  fox  sleeps  late 

W'en  Bruno  is  pass  dat  way  ! 

So  de  devil  ketch  heem,  of  course,  at  las' — 

Dat's  w'at  de  ole  folk  say — 

An'  spik  to  heem  :  "  Bruno,  w'at  for  you  kill 

De  moose  an'  caribou  of  de  hill. 

An'  fill  de  woods  wit'  deir  blood  until 

You  could  run  a  mill  night  an'  day  ? 

"  Mebbe  you  lak'  to  be  moose  youse'f, 
An'  see  how  de  hunting  go  ! 
So  I'll  change  your  dogs  into  loup  garou,* 
An'  wance  on  de  year  dey'U  be  chasin'  you 
Den  res'  of  de  tam  w'en  de  sport  is  t'roo 
You'll  pass  wit'  me  down  below." 

*  Were  wolf. 
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An'  dis  is  de  night  of  de  year,  Marie, 

Bruno  de  hunter  man, 

Soon  as  de  great  beeg  tonder  cloud 

Up  on  de  mountain's  roarin'  loud, 

Comes  from  hees  grave  w'ere  de  pine  tree  crowd 

De  shore  of  de  leetle  lake. 

You  see  de  lightning  zig,  zig,  Marie, 
Spittin'  lak'  loup  cervier* 
Ketch  on  de  trap  ?     O  !  it  won't  be  long 
Till  mebbe  you  lissen  anoder  song  ! 
For  de  sky  is  dark  an'  de  win'  is  strong, 
An'  de  chase  isn't  far  away. 

W'y  shiver  so  moche,  Marie,  ma  femme, 
For  de  log  is  burnin'  bright  ? 
Ah  !  dere  she's  goin' !  Hulloo  !  Hulloo  ! 
An'  O  !  how  de  tonder  is  roarin'  too  ! 
But  it  can't  drown  de  cry  of  de  loup  garou 
On  Bruno  de  hunter's  night  ! 

Over  de  mountain  an'  t'roo  de  swamp. 
Don't  matter  how  far  or  near, 
Every  place  hees  moccasin  know 
Bruno  de  hunter  he's  got  to  go, 
'Fore  de  grave  on  de  leetle  lake  below 
Close  up  for  anoder  year. 

But  dey  say  de  ole  feller  watch  all  night, 
So  you  needn't  be  scare,  Marie, 
For  he'll  never  stir  from  de  rocky  cave 
W'ere  door  only  open  beneat'  de  wave, 
Till  Bruno  come  back  to  hees  lonely  grave 
An'  de  devil  he  turn  de  key. 

Dat's  way  for  punish  de  hunter  man  . 
Wen  murder  is  on  hees  min'. 
So  he  better  stop  w'ile  de  work  is  new, 
Or  mebbe  de  devil  will  ketch  heem  too, 
An'  chase  heem  aroun'  wit'  de  loup  garou 
Gallopin'  close  behin' ! 

—  Christmas  "  Rod  and  Gun." 

*  Lynx. 


George   Thomas  Lanigan — Canadian   Humorist. 

BY    LAWRENCE   J.    BURPEE. 

IV/l  UCH  has  been  written,  during  the  past  few  months,  on  what  is 
^  ~  *  called  the  New  American  Humor,  one  of  the  chief  exponents 
of  which  is  counted  to  be  Mr.  George  Ade,  the  author  of  "  Fables  in 
Slang,"  etc.  If  I  may  do  so,  without  laying  myself  open  to  the  silly 
charge  of  accusing  Mr.  Ade  of  the  crime  (might  we  not  better  call  it 
a  virtue  ?)  of  plagiarism,  I  should  like  to  unearth  some  of  the  buried 
work  of  a  forgotten  Canadian  humorist,  who  curiously  resembled  Mr. 
Ade  in  the  odd  and  pungent  flavor  of  his  humor. 

George  Thomas  Lanigan  was  born  at  Three  Rivers,  in  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  year  1845.  ^^ 
was  educated  at  the  Montreal  High  School,  and  did  his  first  work  as 
a  telegraph  operator.  Not  finding  congenial  employment  there,  he 
turned  into  journalism,  founded  the  Montreal  Star,  and  became  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York.  Herald  and  other  American  newspapers. 
Being  of  an  exceedingly  restless  and  energetic  temperament,  he  could 
not  remain  satisfied  with  the  placid  environment  of  the  Montreal  of 
those  days,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  wandered  across  the  border. 
Finding  a  vacancy  on  a  St.  Louis  paper,  he  applied,  and  was  appointed 
a  reporter.  An  exceptionally  brilliant  piece  of  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  editor,  and  Lanigan,  after  serving  one  day  as  reporter, 
was  made  city  editor.  Here  he  immediately  threw  himself  into  muni- 
cipal and  social  problems,  and  raised  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears  by 
his  scathing  but  just  criticisms  of  certain  influential  men  of  the  town. 
The  incident  proving  somewhat  embarassing  to  the  paper,  he  at  once 
resigned  and  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  as  editor  of  one  of 
the  leading  journals.  He  afterwards  removed  to  New  York,  where 
for  nine  years  he  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  World,  and 
gained  some  local  fame  through  his  ability  as  a  literary  critic. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  Fables,  which  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  World,  and  were  afterwards  published  in  1878,  in 
a  small  volume  of  about  fifty  pages,  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Church.  Seven  of  these  Fables  are  included  in  Mark  Twain's  Library 
0/ Humor  {Nevf  York,  1888),  "The  Villager  and  the  Snake,"  "The 
Ostrich  and  the  Hen,"  "The  Fox  and  the  Crow,"  "The  Kind- 
Hearted  She  Elephant,"  "The  Centipede  and  the  Barbaric  Yak," 
"  The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant,"  and  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and 
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the  Good  Samaritan."  As  the  original  book  of  Fables  is  rarely  seen 
nowadays,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  two  or  three  characteristic 
examples,  outside  of  those  included  in  Mark  Twain's  collection. 

The  Philosopher  and  the  Simpleton. 

A  Simpleton,  having  had  Occasion  to  seat  himself^  sat  down  on  a 
Pin ;  whereon  he  made  an  Outcry  unto  Jupiter.  A  Philosopher,  who 
happened  to  be  holding  up  a  Hitching-Post  in  the  Vicinity,  rebuked 
him,  saying,  "  I  can  tell  you  how  to  avoid  hurting  yourself  by  sitting 
down  on  Pins,  and  will,  if  you  will  set  them  up."  The  Simpleton 
eagerly  accepting  the  Offer,  the  Philosopher  swallowed  four  fingers  of 
the  Rum  which  perisheth,  and  replied,  "  Never  sit  down."  He  sub- 
sequently acquired  a  vast  Fortune  by  advertising  for  Agents,  to  whom 
he  guaranteed  $773  Week  for  light  and  easy  employment  at  their 
Homes. 

Moral. — The  Wise  Man  saith,  "  There  is  a  Nigger  in  the  Fence," 
but  the  Fool  Sendeth  in  50  Cents  for  Samples  and  is  Taken  in. 

The  Two  Turkeys. 

An  Honest  Farmer  once  led  his  two  Turkeys  into  his  Granary  and 
told  them  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry.  One  of  these  Turkeys  was 
wise  and  one  was  foolish.  The  foolish  bird  at  once  indulged  exces- 
sively in  the  Pleasures  of  the  Stable,  unsuspicious  of  the  Future,  but 
the  wiser  Fowl,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  fattened  and  slaughtered, 
fasted  continually,  mortified  his  Flesh  and  devoted  himself  to  gloomy 
Reflections  upon  the  brevity  of  Life.  When  Thanksgiving  approached^ 
the  Honest  Farmer  killed  both  Turkeys,  and  by  placing  a  Rock  in  the 
interior  of  the  Prudent  Turkey  made  him  weigh  more  than  his  plumper 
Brother. 

Moral. — As  we  Travel  through  Life,  Let  us  Live  by  the  Way. 

The  Socratic  Chimpanzee  and  the  Shallow  Baboon. 

A  Chimpanzee  who  had  long  viewed  with  Envy  the  Popularity  of  a 
Shallow  but  Pretentious  Baboon,  asked  him  to  account  for  the  Milk 
in  the  Cocoa-nut.  The  Baboon  replied  that  his  questioner  believed 
in  the  Darwinian  Theory  that  Monkeys  degenerated  into  Men  ;  an 
answer  which  so  delighted  the  Spectators  that  they  tore  the  Chim- 
panzee into  Pieces,  while  the  Baboon's  work  on  the  Conflict  of  Science 
and  Orthodoxy  attained  a  Hundredth  Edition. 

Moral. — A  Hard  Question  turneth  away  Argument. 

The  Turkey  and  the  Bear. 

A  Bear  having  observed  a  Turkey  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Barn- 
Yard  Fence,  growled  angrily  to  the  trembling  Bird.  "  I  have  an 
Impression  that  it  would  require  Evidence  to  remove  that  you  are 
addicted  to  the  use  of  Bear's-Grease  to  promote  the  growth  of  your 
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Hair,  and  that  to  gratify  your  Lusts  you  compassed  the  foul  Murder  of 
my  maternal  grandfather  thirty-five  Years  ago."  "  I  cry  your  Mercy," 
replied  the  timid  Fowl,  "but  I  am  wholly  destitute  of  Hair;  besides, 
at  the  time  of  your  Lamented  Relative's  Death  I  was  not  hatched." 
"  Well,"  roared  the  aggravated  Bruin,  "  how  dare  you  trespass  upon 
my  Estate,  and  entertain  intentions  of  Territorial  Aggrandizement  ?  " 
"  Alack,  good  Czar,"  replied  the  unhappy  Bird,  "  how  can  that  be, 
when  the  Barn-Yard  Fence  stands  between  you  and  me  ?  "  "  That 
makes  no  Difference,"  cried  the  Plantigrade  of  all  the  Russias,  "  I  am 
compelled  to  Interfere  for  the  Protection  of  your  unhappy  Christian 
subjects,"  and,  crossing  the  Fence  in  force,  he  proceeded  to  Occupy 
the  Turkey  as  a  material  guarantee. 

Moral. — Where  there's  a  Will  there's  a  Way. 

These  modern  fables,  equally  remarkable  for  the  pungency  of  their 
wit  and  the  searching  quality  of  their  satire,  at  once  became  popular. 
They  were  stolen  entire  by  an  English  hack-writer,  who  published 
them  in  London,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  the  authorship,  a 
claim  which,  of  course,  was  easily  proved  false  by  Mr.  Lanigan's 
friends.  The  Fables,  when  published  in  England,  were  very  favor- 
ably received,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  though  the 
Continental  critics  did  not  invariably  grasp  their  point. 

Lanigan  is  described  by  one  of  his  friends  as  an  observing  student 
of  men,  events  and  politics.  Nqthing  in  modern  history  escaped  his 
notice.  For  many  years  he  had  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes,  facts,  figures  and  statements  concerning  men  and 
politics,  and  his  ponderous  scrap-books  bristled  with  useful  material  of 
this  kind.  He  made  constant  use  of  these  scrap-books,  and  they 
were  always  at  the  disposal  of  his  fellow-journalists. 

His  versatility  was  remarkable.  He  contributed  humorous  sketches 
to  the  leading  comic  papers,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  thoughtful 
and  well-informed  articles  on  the  important  questions  of  the  day.  He 
was  an  ideal  journalist,  gifted  with  a  splendid  memory,  well-read, 
broad-minded,  quick  with  his  pen,  having  command  of  a  clear,  crisp 
style,  and  apparently  incapable  of  fatigue.  He  detested  shams,  and 
was  bold  and  uncompromising  in  attacking  and  exposing  them,  a  keen 
and  searching  satire  being  his  favorite  weapon. 

One  of  his  fellow-journalists  paid  this  remarkable  tribute  to  his 
memory  at  the  time  of  his  death  : 

"  No  man  on  the  American  press  possessed  more  varied  informa- 
tion, more  versatile  ability,  or  greater  capacity  for  work.  But  better 
than  all  that  was  his  kindly,  genial  nature.  We  doubt  if  there  ever 
was  a  sunnier  disposition  than  his.  He  had  the  strength  and  wisdom 
of  a  man,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  boy  ;  and  he  was  never  happier 
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than  when  putting  the  resources  of  his  vast  knowledge  and  phenomenal 
memory  at  the  service  of  a  comrade.  There  was  not  a  taint  of  envy 
or  meanness  in  his  composition.  He  was  blessed  not  only  with  a  rare 
sense  of  humor,  but  with  a  fine  poetic  instinct,  and  while  some  of  his 
comical  sketches  in  prose  and  verse  have  been  copied  throughout  the 
country,  not  a  few  poems  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  pxthos  remain  un- 
known save  to  a  few  friends.  Had  he  not  been  confined  to  the  routine 
of  journalism,  he  might  have  made  a  brilliant  reputation  in  literature." 

He  was  as  versatile  in  verse  as  in  prose.  His  very  amusing  ballads, 
which  were  a  constant  feature  of  the  World  while  he  was  a  member 
of  the  staff,  were  thrown  off  at  a  moment's  notice.  Inevitably,  they 
are  not  free  from  blemishes,  but  their  appeal  is  so  direct,  and  their 
humor  so  abundant,  that  they  are  well  worth  reading  even  at  this  day, 
when  the  incidents  they  described  and  the  abuses  they  exposed  with 
such  keen  and  relentless  satire,  have  long  sunk  into  oblivion.  His 
"  Akhoond  of  Swat "  is  of  course  well  known,  but  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written  may  be  less  familiar.  One  evening,  after 
running  through  the  English  mail  which  had  just  been  received, 
Lanigan  announced  that  the  only  news  it  contained  was  that  the 
Akhoond  of  Swat  was  dead,  and  he  was  writing  a  poem  about  him. 
The  verses  duly  appeared  in  the  next  morning's  paper,  and  were  so 
good  as  to  attract  wide  attention.  They  will  be  found  in  Rossiter 
Johnson's  "  Play  Day  Poetry,"  and  several  other  similar  anthologies. 
Rossiter  Johnson  also  included  "  The  Amateur  Orlando,"  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  Lanigan's  humorous  poems.  "The  Rosicrutian's  Secret," 
"  The  Rime  of  the  Curious  Customer,"  founded  on  one  of  Charles 
Southern's  famous  practical  jokes,  and  "The  Plumber's  Revenge," 
are  characteristic  examples  of  his  ballads.  In  the  latter,  a  plumber 
avenges  his  father's  wrongs  by  practising  his  nefarious  trade  upon  the 
water  pipes  of  that  father's  successful  rival  in  a  very  ancient  love  affair  : 

"  Would,"  he  cried,  as  he  drew  the  bill, 

"  My  father  were  alive  ; 
Ten  pounds  of  solder  at  ten  cents, 
$r-75!" 

Lanigan  was  a  thorough  linguist.  Even  as  a  boy,  before  he  had 
entered  upon  his  journalistic  career,  he  made  a  number  of  excellent 
translations  of  the  inimitable  folk-songs  of  French  Canada,  the  evan- 
escent charm  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  retain  in  a  transla- 
tion. One  of  the  best  of  these  was  his  fine  rendering  of  "Un  Cana- 
dien  Errant,"  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  which  are  as  conspicuous  in 
the  translation  as  in  the  original. 


While  on  the  World  he  conducted  for  some  time  a  weekly  depart- 
ment called  the  "  Creme  de  la  Chroniques,"  made  up  entirely  of  his 
own  translations  of  current  French  literature.  As  an  indication  of  the 
speed  with  which  he  worked,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  first  copy 
of  Victor  Hugo's  "  L'Art  d'Etre  Grandpere,"  received  at  the  editorial 
rooms  from  Paris,  was  handed  to  Lanigan  one  afternoon,  and  he  pre- 
pared in  time  for  the  next  morning's  issue  an  articleof  several  columns 
in  length,  consisting  chiefly  of  translations  of  portions  of  it  into  Eng- 
lish verse. 

I  will  close  this  brief  sketch  with  Lanigan's  fine  translation  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  French-Canadian  songs — 

A  LA  CLAIRE  FONTAINE. 

Of  yonder  crystal  stream, 

The  waters  were  so  fair, 
That  as  I  passed  I  paused, 

And  went  and  bathed  me  there. 
I've  loved  you  long,  I  love  you  yet, 

And  you  I  never  can  forget. 

Then  by  the  stream  I  sat. 

Under  the  maple's  bough, 
The  cool  wind  stirred  my  hair, 

And  fanned  and  dried  my  brow. 
I've  loved  you  long,  I  love  you  yet. 

And  you  I  never  can  forget. 

And  there  amid  ihe  boughs 

Of  that  fair  maple  tree, 
A  nightingale  there  was, 

Right  merrily  sang  he. 
I've  loved  you  long,  I  love  you  yet, 

And  you  I  never  can  forget. 

Sing,  oh  nightingale,  sing, 

Sing  thou  whose  heart  is  glad  ; 
Thy  heart  is  merry  and  gay, 

And  mine  is  weary  and  sad. 
I've  loved  you  long,  I  love  you  yet. 

And  you  I  never  can  forget. 

My  love  and  I  are  foes, 

Right  bitter  foes  are  we  ; 
I  would  not  cull  her  a  rose 

From  yonder  brier  tree. 
I've  loved  you  long,  I  love  you  yet, 

And  you  I  never  can  forget. 
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I  wish  with  all  my  heart, 

The  rose  were  on  the  tree, 
That  rose,  and  brier,  and  all 

Were  cast  in  yonder  sea — 
I've  loved  you  long,  I  love  you  yet, 

And  you  I  never  can  forget. 

Were  sunk  in  yonder  sea, 

Were  sunk  in  yonder  main. 
And  that  my  love  and  I 

Were  friends — were  friends  again. 
I've  loved  you  long,  I  love  you  yet. 

And  you  I  never  can  forget. 

Lanigan  died  at  Baltimore,  of  heart  disease,  on  the  5th  February, 
1886.  He  was  but  forty  years  of  age  when  he  died,  but  he  had  lived 
a  strenuous  life,  and  compressed  within  that  comparatively  short 
period  the  achievement  of  several  ordinary  men.  His  work,  whether 
in  journalism  or  poetry,  or  in  that  abundant  and  spontaneous  humor 
which  was  his  most  characteristic  mode  of  expression,  is  for  the  most 
part  buried  in  forgotten  numbers  of  Canadian  and  American  news- 
papers, but  the  memory  of  the  man  at  least  should  not  be  allowed  to 
perish,  either  in  his  native  or  his  adopted  country. 

Department  of  Justice, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 
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Alone* 


BY   ETHELWYN    WETHERALD. 


fHE  man  I  cannot  comprehend 
Is  he  who  dreads  alone  to  be, 
Who,  if  he  cannot  find  a  friend, 
Would  e'en  prefer  an  enemy 

To  his  own  soul ;  the  beggared  elf 
Who  claims  an  alms  of  talk  from  all, 

With  no  resources  in  himself, 
And  no  internal  festival. 

Who  never  felt  the  shy  caress. 

When  daylight  failed  and  voices  fled, 

From  the  sott  hand  of  Loneliness  ; 
Who  never  wakened  from  the  dead 

The  blessed  thoughts  that  shun  the  crowd. 
And  over  wood  and  meadow  brood. 

When  bird  and  bough  and  bending  cloud 
Enweave  the  spell  of  solitude. 

Who  never  knew  the  scholar's  lust, 

The  poet's  lone  ecstatic  day  ; 
Who  never  strove  because  he  must, 

And  not  for  praise  or  place  or  pay. 

Give  me  the  friend  whose  honest  hand 
Glad  greeting,  glad  good-by,  has  shown  ; 

Who  often  likes  to  see  me,  and 
Who  often  likes  to  be  alone. 
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Landscape  Photography. 


BY   J.    S.    PLASKETT,    B.A. 


HERE  are  few  pursuits  more 
fascinating,  especially  to  lovers 
of  nature,  than  rambling  in  the 
fields  and  woods  with  a  camera, 
seeking  in  the  wealth  of  scen- 
ery around  subjects  suitable 
for  photographic  reproduction 
—  subjects  that,  by  proper 
choice  and  arrangement  of 
details,  by  careful  manipula 
tion  of  apparatus  and  treat- 
ment of  materials,  can  be  made 
to  produce  not  only  pleasing 
photographs,  but  often  pic- 
tures as  well.  This  hobby  is 
not,  like  many  others,  entirely 
selfish,  for  successful  results 
will  undoubtedly  afford  pleas- 
ure to  all  seeing  them.  Be- 
yond the  actual  charm  of  taking  and  viewing  the  pictures,  such  a 
pursuit  is  bound  to  increase  a  taste  for  natural  scenery  in  those  who 
practice  it.  It  leads  them  into  closer  touch  with  nature,  it  encour- 
ages them  to  visit  places  that  they  would  never  otherwise  have  seen, 
and  it  trains  them  to  perceive  beauties,  before  unobserved,  in  the 
simplest  scenes. 

To  produce  a  pleasing  photograph  of  any  landscape,  two  qualifica- 
tions are  necessary  in  the  photographer — he  must  have  some  artistic 
taste,  and  must  possess  considerable  technical  skill.  The  former 
can,  to  a  certain  extent  at  any  rate,  be  cultivated,  while  the  latter  can 
always  be  acquired.  To  assert  that  in  photography  the  latter  is  more 
important  than  the  former  is  doubtless  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
accepted  opinion,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  belief  of  the  writer,  who, 
although  he  does  not  lay  claim  to  artistic  ability,  admits  some  tech- 
nical skill. 

Without  technical  skill  it  is  impossible  for  any  photographer,  how- 
ever artistic  his  temperament  may  be,  to  produce  pleasing  pictures ; 
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while  a  skilful  photographer,  even  if  he  possess  no  artistic  taste,  may 
occasionally  produce,  perhaps  by  chance,  very  effective  results.  The 
artistic  photographer,  although  composing  his  picture  to  the  best 
advantage,  choosing  the  most  suitable  lighting,  and  knowing  exactly 
the  effect  he  desires  to  obtain,  is  yet   entirely  powerless  to  produce 
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that  effect  unless  he  knows  how  to  regulate  his  exposure,  develop- 
ment, printing,  and  other  manipulations  to  give  the  required  result. 
No  matter  how  good  the  composition,  arrangement  and  lighting  of  the 
subject  may  be,  a  flat,  muddy-looking,  streaked  or  otherwise  faulty 
print  will  completely  mar  the  effect,  and  the  pleasure  in  its  correct 
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composition  will  be  entirely  spoiled  by  the  faulty  execution.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  clean,  brilliant  and  technically  perfect  print  will  be 
pleasing  to  most  people,  even  if  the  laws  of  composition  are  neglected 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  subject. 

I  would  advise  the  amateur  photographer,  to  whom  this  article  is 
particularly  addressed,  to  cultivate  in  every  possible  way  his  artistic 
taste,  not  only  by  reading  books  on  composition  but  also  by  studying 
existing  works  of  art ;  but  he  should  by  no  means  neglect  the  prac- 
tical side  of  photography,  without  which,  even  by  the  aid  of  the 
fullest  possible  art  training,  he  will  never  succeed  in  producing  pleas- 
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ing  results.  Even  photographers  possessing  no  artistic  faculty  need 
not  despair  of  producing  effective  work,  when  the  study  of  some  of  the 
mechanical  laws  of  composition  will  restrain  them  from  too  pro- 
nounced mistakes,  while  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  will  lead  them  to 
choose  pleasing  subjects. 

In  choosing  subjects  for  landscape  work,  one  of  the  first,  perhaps 
the  very  first,  of  the  points  to  be  considered  is  motive.  That  is  to 
say;  every  picture  should  at  once  suggest  its  title,  should  tell  its  own 
story.  When  the  motive  and  its  setting  are  chosen,  the  next  step  is 
to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  all  objects  not  essential  to  this  motive. 
This  is  generally  not  easy  of  accomplishment,  owing  to  the  property 
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of  the  photographic  lens  of  recording  accurately  everything  within  its 
range.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  painter  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  photographer.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  him  to  omit  any 
objectionable,  or  add  any  desirable  detail  to  his  picture.  In  the  case 
of  a  photograph,  it  is  usually  only  after  considerable  difficulty  that 
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minor  objects  can  be  sufficiently  subdued.  Probably  the  most  useful 
of  the  various  expedients  that  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose  is  to 
change  the  point  of  view,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  position  of 
the  camera,  so  that  undesirable  objects  may  be  omitted  or  reduced  to 
insignificance.     In  the  case  of  small  objects  they  may  sometimes  be 
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removed  bodily  from  the  field  of  view,  and  other  objects  desirable  or 
necessary  be  suitably  placed  in  position.  The  careful  photographer, 
by  these  and  similar  devices,  can  accomplish  considerable  in  modify- 
ing the  details  of  the  subject  to  suit  his  requirements.  I  have  fre- 
quently removed  branches  or  stones,  and  transplanted  flowers  and 
ferns.  The  most  suitable  position  for  the  camera  has  often  been  one 
by  no  means  easy  of  access,  or  convenient  for  erecting  the  tripod,  as 
on  fences  or  fallen  trees,  over  marshy  places,  in  boats  and  other  most 
unstable  and  awkward  positions  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  order  to  determine  the  most  suitable  point  of  view,  or  the  one 
from  which  the  composition  of  the  scene  is  most  satisfactory,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  see  the  full-sized  image  on  the  ground  glass 
or  focusing  screen  of  the  camera,  and  hence  for  serious  photographic 
work  hand  cameras  or  kodaks  are  inadmissible. 

Nothing  is  more  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  than  to  note  the 
striking  changes  produced  in  the  composition  of  the  picture  by  slight 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  camera.  It  is  only  by  frequent  obser- 
vations of  the  subject  from  different  standpoints  that  the  most  suitable 
position  can  be  obtained,  and  no  photographer  should  debar  himself 
from  the  undoubted  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  arising  from  such  a  plan 
of  procedure. 

One  thing  for  beginners  to  guard  against  is  the  undoubted  influ- 
ence produced  by  color  in  the  representation  of  any  subject  on  the 
ground  glass.  One  must  learn  to  consider  form  rather  than  color,  or 
the  reproduction  in  monochrome  is  bound  to  be  disappointing  when 
the  charm  of  the  scene  lies  chiefly  in  its  color  scheme.  The  use  of 
blue  spectacles,  or  a  blue  glass  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  giving  a 
monochromatic  rendering,  is  sometimes  advised,  but  practice  in  sep- 
arating form  from  color  is  preferable. 

The  mention  of  color  suggests  a  defect  of  the  ordinary  photograph 
in  which  it  is  frequently  disappointing  and  untrue  to  nature,  that  is, 
its  rendering  of  colors ;  the  blues  and  violets  being  represented  too 
light  and  the  yellows  and  reds  too  dark.  This  is  a  matter  of  such 
common  occurrence  that  it  is  usually  considered  unavoidable  and 
consequently  overlooked,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  method  of  over- 
coming this  false  rendering  was  discovered  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
The  only  explanation  that  I  can  offer  for  the  neglect  of  a  method  by 
which  such  absurdities  as  the  rendering  of  golden  rod  as  black  and 
violets  as  white  can  be  avoided  lies  in  the  undoubted  conservatism  of 
photographers  as  a  class.  However,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
awakening  of  interest  in  orthochromatism,  as  the  process  is  called. 
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which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lead  to  its  more  general  use.  My  own 
practice  is  to  use  such  plates  almost  entirely,  and  all  of  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  are  from  negatives  on  orthochromatic  plates.  A 
very  slight  examination  will  serve  to  show  some  of  their  advantages. 
For  instance,  in  "  Dandelions  "  the  flowers  in  bloom,  yellow  of  course 
in  color,  are  represented  by  a  light  tone,  almost  white,  corresponding  to 
the  brightness  of  the  color,  while  the  ordinary  plate  would  render  them 
dark.  The  foliage  and  grass  also  has  a  grsdation  in  tone,  unobtainable 
otherwise,  corresponding  to  its  color  in  early  spring,  when  the  picture 
was  taken.     The  picture  of  the  "  Dutch  Church,"  Scarboro'  Cliffs,  also 
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illustrates  the  correct  reproduction  of  the  light,  fleecy  clouds  and  the 
brightly  lighted  clay  cliff  against  the  darker  background  of  blue  sky, 
in  contrast  to  the  effect  on  ordinary  plates,  in  which  the  sky  is  repre- 
sented by  a  glare  of  v/hite  against  which  the  outlines  of  the  cliff  are 
barely  distinguishable. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  belief  that  plenty  of  bright  sunlight  is 
necessary  for  good  photographs,  but  this  is  a  rule  with  many  excep- 
tions. Pictures  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  day  are  rarely  as  pleasing 
as  those  taken  in  early  morning  or  late  afternoon,  when  the  shadows 
are  longer,  and  some  of  the  glare  is  softened  or  toned  down.  The 
picture  of  the  "  Muskoka  Oat  Field  "  was  taken  about  six  o'clock  in 
4 
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the  afternoon,  when  the  sun,  which  was  directly  in  front,  was  com- 
paratively low.  A  great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  picture  would  dis- 
appear if  the  pleasing  effect  of  light  and  shade  and  the  softening  of 
the  distance  thereby  produced  were  lost  in  a  general  glare.  Similarly 
in  "Harvesting,"  taken  about  five  o'clock,  the  lengthened  shadows 
are  an  advantage.  In  the  picture  of  "  Corn,"  the  sun  was  shining 
only  faintly,  and  in  that  of  "  Cattle "  not  at  all,  and  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  either  picture  would  have  been  improved  by  a  stronger 
light. 

When  satisfactory  negatives  have  been  obtained,  very  much  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  picture  depends  on  the  style  and  color  of  the 
print  and  the  manner  of  mounting  or  framing.  Some  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  this  article  are  disappointing,  partly  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
gradation  in  the  half-tone  process  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  cold 
color  employed,  and  they  by  no  means  equal  the  same  subjects 
printed  in  sepia  platinotype. 

Let  me  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  what  I  have  written  on  the  results 
to  be  obtained  and  the  pleasure  accruing  to  one's  self  and  friends 
from  the  practice  of  landscape  photography,  may  lead  some  of  the 
army  of  " snap-shotters "  and  "kodak  fiends"  to  amend  the  error  of 
their  ways  and  to  use  a  tripod  and  focusing  cloth  as  the  first  step  at 
least  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  successful  landscape  photographer. 
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THE  Poet  stepped  out  of  his  hotel  on  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele 
into  the  warm  March  sunshine  of  Naples ;  and,  crossing  to  the 
little  garden  opposite  which  overhung  the  city  below,  stood  looking 
out  over  the  bay.  "  The  blue  Vesuvian  bay  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself 
from  habit,  and  the  thought  carried  his  eye  eastward  to  where  the  gray 
old  cone  smoked  perpetually  against  the  blue  sky.  Then  his  glance 
swung  slowly  around,  noting  the  high  Sorrento  shore  and  clear  outlines 
of  Capri — the  Poet  always  likened  them  to  the  face  of  a  sleeping  Dante 
— the  limitless,  blue  Mediterranean  ;  and  last,  the  whites  and  grays  and 
greens  of  Posilipo.  Every  morning  the  Poet  made  his  orisons  to 
Posilipo,  for  there  Virgil  was  buried.  There  were  skeptics,  he 
knew,  who  doubted  this,  but  he  never  doubted  a  pleasing  fancy.  He 
reserved  his  doubts  for  disagreeable  facts  At  any  rate,  Virgil  had 
lived  there,  and  had  written  there  the  Georgics  and  the  ^neid. 

Virgil !  He  could  almost  see  the  "  toga-ed "  figure  pacing  the 
heights  yonder,  dreaming  his  dreams  along  these  shores,  looking, 
perhaps,  southward  to  the  Isles  of  the  Sirens  or  westward  to  Lake 
Avernus  where  ^-Eneas  descended  into  the  nether  world.  Ah  ! 
those  were  the  golden  days  of  poetry.  The  beliefs  of  the  people  were 
attuned  to  it.     The  scientist  and  the  reporter  had  not  yet  come  to 

"  You'd  better  chase  yourself  in  here  to  breakfast,  my  boy,  if  we're 
to  get  that  9.17  train.  Mrs.  P.  and  Sadie  have  already  ladled  over 
their  first  spoon  of  glucose  " — the  hotel  people  called  it  honey — "  and 
your  coffee's  ordered." 

It  was  the  strident  voice  of  Mr  Silas  Perkins,  and  its  owner  was 
leaning  on  the  garden  fence  behind  him.  The  Poet  sighed  gently, 
brushed  "  the  vision  and  the  dream  "  from  his  mind  and  the  shine 
from  his  eyes,  summoned  a  cheerful  matter-of-fact  expression  to  his  face, 
and  turned  to  give  "  Good  morning  !  "  to  the  touring  American  with 
whose  family  party  he  had  promised  to  go  that  day  to  Pompeii. 
From  choice,  he  would  have  gone  alone.  There  was  something 
sacred  in  this,  his  first  visit  to  the  uncovered  Roman  city  ;  but  the 
"  Perkinses  "  sat  opposite  him  at  table,  and  his  lonely  soul  had  warmed 


to  their  companionableness,  and  their  genuine  sympathy  with  his 
solitude  had  by  now  grown  so  great  that  they  simply  would  not  go 
any  place  without  him.  For  compensation,  the  daughter  had  just 
such  misty  gray  eyes  as  a  Poet  might  ask. 

When  "the  9.17  "  put  them  down  at  the  little  station  at  Pompeii, 
they  received  a  smiHng  but  furtive  welcome  from  a  number  of  gentle- 
men with  better  manners  than  clothes,  who  expressed  themselves  as 
very  desirous  of  showing  them  through  the  ruined  city. 

"  No,  you  don't !  "  declared  Mr.  Perkins  emphatically,  straighten- 
ing back.  "  I  get'guide — inside — free.  See  ! "  Mr.  Perkins  had  an 
unconquerable  belief  that  a  jerky  and  abbreviated  English  was  best 
understood  by  foreigners. 

At  this  the  volunteering  gentlemen  expressed  a  dramatic  pity  for 
the  "  Signo,"  if  he  should  trust  himself  to  the  guides  inside,  as  well  as 
a  spectacular  contempt  for  the  knowledge  possessed  by  these  "  free 
guides  "  about  the  ruins.  But  Mr.  Perkins  shook  his  red  Baedeker 
at  them,  and  led  the  way  up  the  sidewalk  toward  the  hotels. 

The  Poet  was  carrying  the  "  lunch."  They  had  ordered  it  through 
the  "  garcon  "  at  the  hotel,  and  it  was  to  be  eaten  somewhere  about 
the  ruins.  Mrs.  Perkins  had  wanted  to  come  out  at  noon  and  get  a 
proper  dinner  at  one  of  the  hotels  near  the  entrance;  but  Mr. 
Perkins,  to  whom  Baedeker  was  the  European  law  and  gospels,  read 
to  her  from  that  authority  as  follows  :  "  Luncheon  should  be'  brought, 
for  if  the  ruins  be  quitted  and  re-entered,  the  entrance  money  is 
exacted  a  second  time." 

"  Funny^  isn't  it  ?  to  charge  entrance  to  a  city !"  remarked  Miss  Sadie. 

"A  sort  of  inverted  'octroi,'"  said  the  Poet.  "The  'octroi'  lets 
the  man  in  but  taxes  his  luncheon  ;  this  lets  in  the  luncheon  but 
taxes  the  man." 

"Well,  I'm  in  favor  of  coming  out  anyway,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins. 
"  I  know  I'll  want  to  rest  and  get  a  cup  of  hot  tea." 

There  was  exasperation  in  Mr.  Perkins'  eye  as  he  looked  her  com- 
fortable, matronly  figure  over.  "  Course,  y'U  want  to  rest,"  he 
growled.  "  I  know  that.  I've  learned  to  '  calcalate '  on  that.  But 
can't  you  rest  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  pillar  or  the  house  of  Sancho 
Panza  or  some  of  those  places !in  there?  Do  you  suppose  you'l 
have  to  take  an  up-to-date,  stand  up  lunch  in  this  primeval  city  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  very  suggestive,"  said  the  Poet,  "  to  lunch  in  an 
ancient  'triclinium.'  Then  the  old  walls  would  hear  again  after  a 
silence  of  nearly  twenty  centuries  the  sounds  of  feasting." 

"Not  much  'feasting,'*"  observed  Mrs.  Perkins,  "  if  this  lunch  will 
be  anything  like  the  one  we  got  to  go  down  to  Paestum  with." 
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"  Oh  !  let's  take  a  lunch,"  broke  in  Miss  Sadie.  "  It  would  be  such 
fun  to  picnic  in  Pompeii." 

So  the  Poet  was  carrying  a  covered  basket  of  luncheon,  while  Mr. 
Perkins  studied  his  open  Baedeker,  and  Miss  Sadie  helped  her  mother 
toil  up  the  climbing  path. 

They  paid  their  fees  at  the  gate,  left  the  luncheon  with  an  official, 
and  secured  a  free  guide  who  spoke  a  "little  English."  The  Museum 
was  to  the  Poet  only  a  disagreeable  place  with  a  musty  smell.  The 
casts  of  human  figures  which  were  taken  from  the  cavities  left  by  the 
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originals  in  the  ashes,  and  were  now  exhibited — so  many  twisted, 
gray  horrors — in  glass  cases,  revolted  him  ;  and  he  liked  to  see  that 
the  misty  gray  eyes  of  Miss  Sadie  turned  away  from  them,  too. 

"  Let  us  go  out  into  the  street  and  wait ! "  he  proposed,  and  they 
went,  while  Mr.  Perkins  conscientiously  wondered  over  everything, 
from  the  burnt  bread  found  in  the  bakers'  ovens  to  the  blackened 
jewellery  that  Pompeiian  Perkinses  had  purchased  for  their  "women 
folk  "  long  centuries  before  Tilden  was  cheated  out  of  the  Presidency. 
Mrs.   Perkins  sat  on  a  chair  the  guide   brought   her,  and   had   her 
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private  doubts  about  that  case  of  alleged  cooking  utensils  ever  having 
been  used  to  cook  with.  They  didn't  look  one  bit  like  kitchen 
Jthings. 

Outside,  the  two  moved  slowly  up  the  hill  street — it  was  the  sea 
road  of  the  old  town — until  they  found  an  opening,  and  through  this 
they  stepped  into  a  place  that  did  not  look  unlike  the  dismantled  cellar 
of  a  house  long  gone.  But  there  were  broken  pieces  of  marble  statuary 
about.  You  might  think  that  a  tombstone  man  had  lived  on  the 
first  floor. 

But  the  Poet  thought  none  of  these  things.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  houses  inside  the  sea-gate  of  Roman  Pompeii.  It  was  not  a 
cellar  to  him,  but  the  house  with  all  its  important  partitions  still 
standing.  There  had  been  slaves'  quarters  overhead,  possibly,  in 
that  old  time  ;  but  they  were  of  wood  and  of  the  slightest  importance. 
This  was  probably  the  "  atrium  "  in  which  they  stood,  and  these 
marble  images  had  ornamented  it. 

"  Curious,  isn't  it  ? "  whispered  Miss  Sadie,  who  tiptoed  about  as 
if  she  might  wake  the  spirits  of  the  long  dead. 

Then  he  turned  to  her  and  her  gray  eyes  seemed  to  say  that  she 
would  understand,  and  so  he  told  her  what  he  saw,  with  his  poet's 
visioQ,  in  these  crumbling  Unes  of  masonry  and  these  fragments  of 
polished  marble.  And  the  gray  eyes  told  him  that  they  saw,  too, 
but  without  going  into  details  as  to  what  they  saw.  If  they  only  saw 
a  nice  young  man  amid  some  marble-cutter's  debris,  they  were  not 
explicit,  and  the  Poet  never  knew. 

The  guide  stuck  a  black  excited  head  into  the  entrance  and  begged' 
them  to  "comm."  Mr.  Perkins  pushed  him  aside  from  behind,  and 
went  to  pass  in  through  the  opening  himself.  But  the  guide  caught 
him  by  the  arm — 

"  Note,  important,"  he  declared.  "  Better — to— comm.  I  show 
you;"  and  he  started  on  up  the  street.  But  Mr.  Perkins  stood 
stolidly  in  his  place  until  he  found  the  right  spot  in  Baedeker.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  Poet. 

"  It  isn't  mentioned  here,"  he  said.     "  What  did  you  come  in  for  ?  " 

"  It  seemed  to  be  the  first  house  next  the  sea,"  explained  the  Poet. 

<*  But  Baedeker  don't  say  it  is  important,"  protested  Mr.  Perkins. 

"  Oh,  no,"  admitted  the  Poet.     "  It  was  just  my  fancy." 

♦'  Oh ! "  said  Mr.  Perkins,  as  if  that  explained  it  sufficiently,  and 
yet  not  satisfactorily.  "  Well,  there's  lots  to  see,  I  tell  you.  We  had 
better  be  moving."  Mrs.  Perkins  had  not  stopped  at  the  entrance  at 
all,  but  had  followed  the  guide  up  the  hill,  and  was  now  resting  at  the 
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top.  The  guide  had  temporarily  disappeared,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  frightening  them  into  hurrying  ;  but,  finding  this  to  fail, 
he  now  came  out  of  another  side  exit  and  beckoned  to  them 
gymnastically. 

"  What  I  don't  understand,"  Mr.  Perkins  went  on,  as  they  slowly 
walked  up  to  where  the  guide  was  standing,  reluctantly  passing  several 
tempting  looking  doorways,  "  is  why  that  fellow  is  in  such  a  hurry. 
He  is  working  for  nothing.  He's  forbidden  to  take  a  fee.  Now  I 
should  think  he  would  like  one  slow  job  which  would  cover  the  whole 
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day  instead  of  getting  through  with  us  and  running  the  risk  of  having 
to  take  another  party  through." 

"  Perhaps  he's  conscientious,'"  suggested  Miss  Sadie. 

Mr.  Perkins  snorted.     "  He's  an  Eye-talian,  ain't  he  ?" 

"  He  is  a  picturesque  chap,  anyway,"  said  the  Poet.  "  See  how  he 
frames  his  face  in  that  flapping  ruin  of  a  hat  he  wears." 

The  guide  took  them  first  into  the  Basilica  which  had  been  both 
a  market  and  a  law  court,  and  there  they  discovered  how  very 
"  little,"  indeed,  was  the  English  he  spoke.     It  was  about  as  easy  to 
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guess  what  the  ruins  indicated  they  had  been  used  for^,  as  to  guess 
what  he  said.  Yet  he  was  profoundly  satisfied  with  his  performance. 
Just  as  Mr.  Perkins  thought  that  jerky  EngUsh  must  be  very  easily 
understood  by  all  foreigners — particularly  if  he  pitchforked  the  words 
in  a  little  out  of  order,  so  this  guide  thought  that  the  party  must  be 
merely  pretending  to  misunderstand  him  when  he  mangled  his  Italian 
to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  and  then  shot  into  the  crevices  a  few  French, 
German  and  English  words  wonderfully  pronounced. 

But  the  party  were  not  stuck.  Mr.  Perkins  had  his  Baedeker, 
which  he  read  faithfully  to  the  others.  This  annoyed  the  guide 
intensely.  He  protested.  He  tried  to  get  Mr.  Perkins  to  let  him 
carry  the  book.     He  repeated  again  and  again — 

"  I  vous  show  alles  !  I  vous  show  alles  ! " 

But  it  was  no  use,  and  finally  he  gave  it  up,  plucked  the  Poet  by 
the  sleeve  ,and,  pointing  to  Mr.  Perkins  and  himself  successively, 
whispered,  "  Two  guides  !  "  which  he  thought  was  a  great  joke. 

From  the  Basilica  they  crossed  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  care- 
fully studied  out  its  original  form.  When  they  actually  stood  within 
the  "  cella  "  where  the  figure  of  the  god  had  been,  the  Poet  heartily 
wished  the  others  away.  Here  was  a  place  to  dream  !  Here  had 
been  a  "holy  of  holies"  of  a  religion  that  was  actually  falling  into 
decay  when  Christ  was  born.  Here  they,  a  party  of  travellers  from 
a  world  which  was  unknown  until  this  city  had  lain  in  silence  under 
its  ashes  for  fourteen  centuries,  walked  about  idly  in  the  sacred 
"  cella  "  of  a  god  where  the  foot  of  the  mightiest  Roman  never  came 
but  in  awe  and  reverence.  So  thought  the  Poet,  with  that  faith  in  the 
pleasing  which  is  the  first  license  of  his  craft:  and  he  would  have 
liked  to  fancy  himself  an  ancient  priest  of  Apollo — but  how  could  he  ? 

There  was  Silas  Perkins,  of  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  reading  his  eternal 
Baedeker,  crashing  his  way  through  the  hard  words  with  a  Latin 
accent  which  was  neither  English  nor  Continental,  but  pure  Missouri. 
There  was  Mrs.  Perkins,  resting  herself  heavily  upon  a  prostrate 
marble  figure  which  might  have  been  part  of  a  Roman  altar,  but  was 
now  a  make-shift  seat  for  two  hundred  pounds  of  perspiring  Missouri 
matron.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  Miss  Sadie ;  and  she 
wanted  to  know  just  what  a  "  cella  "  was ;  and  when  he  had  told  her 
that,  she  asked  why  Apollo  always  did  his  hair  so  much  like  a  girl ; 
and  then  confided  in  him  that  she  liked  Antinous  best.  This  was  very 
absurd ;  but  misty  gray  eyes  make  one  forget  a  multitude  of  absurdi- 
ties. 

Next,  they  came  out  into  the  Forum  and  got  something  of  a  view 
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of  the  city.  Yonder  smoked  Vesuvius.  Off  in  all  directions  ran  the 
narrow  paved  streets  with  their  rows  of  roofless  houses.  On  the  steps 
of  the  Temple  qf  Jupiter,  at  the  top  of  the  Forum,  a  party  of  Ameri- 
can tourists  stood  chattering  in  the  sun.  For  the  life  of  him  the  Poet 
could  not  re-people  this  old  place  as  he  had  intended.  He  must  do 
that  afterward  when  it  was  only  a  memory,  and  he  could  blot  out  such 
parts  of  the  picture  as  served  to  date  it  in  the  nineteen  hundreds 
Anno  Domini. 

"  Well,    say ! "   ejaculated    Mr.    Perkins,    after   having  "looked  well 
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around,  *'  if  this  isn't  the  '  burnt  district '  over  again.     What  do  you 
say,  Susan  ?     Doesn't  it  look  just  as  if  they  had  had  a  fire  here  ?  " 

"  They  had/'  said  the  Poet  laconically  ;  whereat  Miss  Sadie  laughed 
knowingly. 

"  Sure  !"  cried  Mr.  Perkins.     "  Well — it  looks  like  it  all  right." 

Off  down  at  the  theatres  they  found  the  barracks  for  the  gladiators, 

and  the  arrangements  for  sprinkling  the  spectators  with  a  little  cooling 

water  when  it  grew  too  hot,  and  were  struck  by  the  narrowness  of  the 

stages.     The  Stabian  baths  were,  from  their  completeness,  very  inter- 
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esting  to  Mr.  Perkins,  who  had  been  able  to  get  no  proper  notion  of 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome.  And  finally  they  reached  the  House 
of  the  Vettii,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  to  be  excavated  and  where  the 
Pompeiian  frescoes  are  to  be  seen  at  their  freshest.  Real  flowers  are 
planted  in  the  peristyle,  which  the  guide  assured  them  with  a  twinkle 
were  "  moderne  " ;  and  the  Poet  wandered  about,  imbibing  through 
his  eyes  the  intoxicating  warmth  of  the  Pompeiian  coloring. 

There  were  but  three  other  things  that  Mr.  Perkins  was  bound  to 
see.  They  were  the  House  of  Pansa,  which  he  wanted  to  compare 
with  the  copy  he  had  once  seen  at  Saratoga ;  and  the  House  of  the 
Tragic  Poet  which  was  described  in  Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Last  Days  "  ; 
and  the  Villa  of  Diomedes  at  the  end  of  the  Street  of  the  Tombs, 
where  so  many  bodies  were  found.  And  they  went  religiously  to  see 
them,  though  not  to  the  latter  until  after  they  had  lunched  in  the 
"cella"  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  The  Poet  was  in  favor  of  a  "  tri 
clinium  "  for  luncheon  and  was  against  the  sacrilege  of  invading  the 
"  cella  "  in  any  case ;  but  there  were  stones  to  sit  on  in  the  "  cella," 
and  no  sentimental  reasons  could  move  Mrs.  Perkins  from  the  one 
she  had  chosen. 

Just  before  they  reached  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Perkins  discov- 
ered why  the  guide  was  in  a  hurry.  They  had  been  looking  through 
a  house  which  Baedeker  spoke  of — unnecessarily,  three  of  the  party 
thought — near  the  Temple,  and  were  about  to  emerge  into  the  Forum^ 
when  the  guide  stopped  them  and  stated  that  this  was  the  end  of  their 
journey  with  him.  Mr.  Perkins  looked  at  him,  and  then  looked 
about  on  the  absolute  seclusion  in  which  they  stood. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  dryly.  "  You  think  it  would  be  safe  to  take  a  fee 
in  here,  don't  you,  Michael  Angelo  ?  " 

The  guide  smiled  and  nodded. 

"I'he  rules  are  against  it,"  said  Mr,  Perkins. 

The  guide  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say  that  that  was 
true,  but  was  not  his  fault. 

So  Mr.  Perkins  and  the  Poet  each  gave  him  a  small  coin,  and  he 
hurried  off  gaily  to  get  their  lunch  basket  and  bring  it  to  them  in  the 
Forum.  Before  they  were  quite  through"  luncheon,  they  saw  him 
passing  again  with  another  party  which  he  was  hurrying  along  ex- 
citedly, as  if  there  were  danger  that  some  parts  of  the  ruins  would 
bury  themselves  again  if  they  did  not  make  haste. 

It  was  barely  mid-afternoon  when  they  got  back  to  the  Forum  again 
from  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  and  Mr.  Perkins  announced,  after  care- 
fully ticking  off  his  Baedeker,  that  they  "  had  finished  Pompeii."  Mrs. 
Perkins  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  visibly  brightened  up. 
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'  If  we  hurry,"  she  said,  "  we  will  get  back  in  time  to  pick  out  some 
of  those  souvenirs  on  the  Toledo."  The  Toledo  is  the  great  shopping 
street  of  Naples. 

"  Sou-ven-eers  !  "  said  Mr.  Perkins,  in  blended  long-sufferance  and 
contempt.  "  A  souvenir,"  he  explained  to  the  Poet,  "is  a  half-dollar 
article  which  would  be  cheap  at  five  dollars  because  it  is  bought  in  a 
foreign  city,  but  which  you  get  at  a  great  reduction  because  it  is  made 
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here,  and  yet  you  must  pay  more  because  it  is  so  characteristic,  and 
still  you  save  a  lot  of  money  on  it  by  beating  the  pirate  down  who  is 
selling  it.  Do  you  see  ?  In  this  way  you  may  get  a  fifty  cent  article 
for  about  three  dollars  and  seven  cents  ;  and,  after  paying  excess 
baggage  on  it  all  over  Europe,  the  customs  house  man  lets  you  off 
easy  with  about  two  dollars  duty  on  it.  But  when  you  have  got  it 
home  and  on  the  '  what-not,'  you  can  never,  never  forget  that  you 
have  been  to  Europe." 
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But  Mrs.  Perkins  had  started  in  dignified  silence  toward  what  she 
took  for  the  way  to  the  station.  But  it  was  not — it  led  off  into  the 
labyrinth  down  near  the  theatres.  Mr.  Perkins  winked  at  the  Poet 
and  meekly  followed  her. 

" '  Finished  Pompeii,' "  thought  the  Poet,  looking  around  him. 
"  Have  I  seen  it  at  all  ?  There  was  a  moment  back  there  in  that 
house  nearest  the  sea  when  I  felt  that  I  stood  in  the  long-buried 
Roman  city — when  I  could  see  the  stern  old  civis  Romanus  receiving 
his  guests  in  the  'atrium,'  with  the  statues  of  his  ancestors  on  either 
hand.  But  since  then  it  has  been  a  waste'of  brick  and  stucco ;  empty, 
dead  streets  desecrated  by  chattering  tourists ;  a  touch  of  life  and 
color  at  the  house  of  the  Vettii ;  and  then  a  Perkinsville  picnic  in  a 
deserted  quarry  !  "  And  the  Poet  took  off  his  hat  and  brushed  back 
his  hair  and  shook  his  head  in  disgust. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  follow  poppa  and  momma  ?  " 

He  looked,  and  the  misty  gray  eyes  were  watching  him  curiously. 
He  had  nearly  forgotten  that  he  was  not  alone  at  last. 

"  Which  way  did  they  go  ?  " 

"  Right  down  there  " — pointing  the  way  Mrs.  Perkins  had  started 
in  to  lose  herself. 

''  Then,"  said  the  Poet,  "  let  us  go  this  way," — indicating  a  street 
leading  in  an  opposite  direction — "  and  we  may  begin  to  see  Pompeii." 

The  gray  eyes  were  doubtful  for  a  moment ;  but  some  poets  are  not 
bad  to  look  at,  so  their  owner  said  "Yes."  And  they  wandered  off 
into  streets  where  guides  seldom  came,  and  looked  at  ruts  made 
in  the  pavement  by  the  chariot  wheels  of  iron  Rome,  and  rested  their 
hands  in  worn  places  in  the  stone  where  Pompeiian  youths  and 
maidens  had  rested  theirs  while  they  stooped  down  to  drink  at  the 
old  fountains,  and  leaned  into  the  open  windows  of  shops  and  bar- 
gained with  imaginary  merchants,  and  sat  long  before  empty  altars 
where  the  masters  of  the  early  world  worshipped  their  gods. 

So,  at  last,  the  Poet  saw  his  Pompeii ;  and  the  maiden  caught,  too, 
a  glimpse  of  it — with  a  bright-faced  Poet  in  the  centre — and  so  much 
of  the  dream  stayed  with  them  that  they  were  hardly  surprised  to  find 
"momma"  waiting  quite  happily  at  the  hotel,  confident  that  they  would 
arrive  sometime,  and  putting  in  the  "  wait "  by  buying  a  few  Pompeiian 
souvenirs  which,  she  was  assured,  she  could  not  get  in  Naples. 

All  through  the  morning  the  Poet  had  sworn  to  himself  that  he 
would  go  alone  to  the  Bay  of  Baiae^  so  that  he  might  dream  out  his 
dream  ;  but  when  he  started  the  next  morning,  a  part  of  his  vivid 
Italian  horizon  was  filled  with  a  pair  of  misty  gray  eyes. 
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I. 

'H ROUGH  the  wet  watches  of  the  rainy  night, 
Lowering  on  seas  of  pestilence  and  doom, 
Far  through  the  boundaries  of  my  narrow  room 

Thy  face  still  burns  upon  my  aching  sight, 

A  flambeau  of  intolerable  light 

To  show  more  pitiless  the  gulfs  of  gloom, 

And  far  and  unattainable  as  loom 
The  perfect  piers  of  heaven's  chrysolite. 

Ah,  idly  I  have  dreamed  in  days  that  were. 

Seeking  some  light  and  rose-embroidered  stream, 
Sparkling  in  sunlight  as  the  opal  shines — 

And  find  now,  at  the  limit  of  the  dream. 
But  a  cold  gulf  of  bitter  sea-water, 

O'ershadowed  by  a  precipice  of  pines. 

II. 

When  at  the  last  thy  golden  days  wax  few, 

When  o'er  thy  heart's  dominions  Sorrow  reigns, 
When  hell's  archangels  ravage  thy  domains 

With  flower  of  fire  where  once  the  roses  grew ; 

When,  dreaming,  thou  shalt  dread  thy  dreams  anew, 
And,  waking,  sicken  as  the  daylight  wanes, 
When  tears  instead  of  blood  throb  all  thy  veins. 

And  all  thy  tears  are  blood  instead  of  dew — 

When  through  eternal  hours  the  Night  is  drawn 
Like  iron  above  thy  sleepless  spirit,  then 
With  the  pale  light  that  brings  no  day  for  Ihee, 

Silent  beside  thy  pillow  thou  shalt  see 
The  piteous  phantom  of  the  Might-Have-Been, 
Flaring  and  fading  spectral  in  the  dawn. 
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The  Gospel  According  to  Plato. 

BY    J.    C.    ROBERTSON,    B,A. 

A  THOUGHTFUL,  if  somewhat  immature,  theological  student  of 
^*-  this  college  has  confided  to  me  the  following  curious  experi- 
ence. For  some  time  he  had  as  room-mate  a  classical  student  whose 
enthusiasm  for  what  he  said  he  had  once  heard  me  call  the  prose 
masterpiece  of  antiquity,  had  induced  him  to  spend  some  hours  in 
reading  Jowett's  version  of  the  "Republic  of  Plato."  That  night,  after 
some  discussion  with  his  friend  about  Plato's  views  and  meaning,  he 
fell  asleep  and  dreamed  a  dream.  But  so  vivid  was  the  impression, 
and  so  much  that  was  said  in  the  dream,  he  avers,  went  quite  beyond 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  the  time,  that  he  is  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  a  vision  rather,  and  has  consulted  some  of  his  friends  about  com- 
municating the  facts  to  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

He  confesses  that  on  some  points  he  has  not  always  remembered 
what  was  told  him  in  the  vision,  and  especially  the  exact  wording  has 
often  escaped  him.  His  version,  not  unnaturally  therefore,  is  often  couched 
in  phraseology  colored  by  his  own  reading,  but  in  all  such  cases  he 
assures  me  that  the  Biblical  or  modern  expression  faithfully  conveys 
the  sense  of  what  was  really  said.  He  has  also  as  ingeniously  as 
modestly  applied  to  himself  a  saying  he  has  somewhere  read,  that 
certain  students  are  like  sponges,  whose  capacity  is  unable  to  absorb  all 
they  come  in  contact  with,  while  what  they  have  absorbed  is  given 
forth  again  no  longer  limpid  and  clear,  but  turbid  and  discolored. 

In  this  dream  than,  he  seemed  to  find  himself  in  a  company  of 
young  men  in  an  unfamiliar  garden,  where  presently  appeared  an  older 
man  whom  the  others  called  Plato ;  but  so  much  nobler  looking,  as 
well  as  more  purely  Greek  in  his  cast  of  countenance,  so  much  more 
intellectual  and  thoughtful  was  he  than  the  representation  of  Plato's 
face  that  our  student  had  seen  daily  in  the  college  entrance  hall,  that 
it  was  some  minutes  before  the  tone  of  the  conversation  revealed  that 
this  was  really  the  broad-shouldered,  aristocratic  Greek  thinker.  As 
soon  as  opportunity  offered,  he  approached  the  master  and  was  soon 
asking  him  about  the  points  which  he  had  lately  been  discussing  with  his 
friend.     Certain  portions  of  this  conversation  he  reports  as  follows  : 

Student. — It  may  seem  somewhat  rude  and  uncomplimentary  to  ask 
what  your  Republic  is  all  about,  but  really,  it  touches  on  so  many 
subjects  that  seem  to  be  quite  disconnected  that,  in  reading  it,  I  was 


unable,  as  we  sometimes  say,  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Could 
you  please,  in  a  brief  phrase,  tell  me  the  real  subject  of  the  dialogue  ? 

Plato. — Would  it  not  be  just  to  say  that  it  is  an  examination  of  what 
is  the  best  life  that  man  can  live — of  the  ideal  character  and  the  ideal 
way  of  living  ?  And  would  not  that  explain  sufficiently  why  the  topics 
that  come  up  for  discussion  are  so  many  and  so  diverse — covering 
all  in  fact  that  goes  to  make  up  the  complete  life  of  humanity  ? 

Student. — Well,  I  can  certainly  see  how  that  brings  in  many  of  the 
things  you  discuss,  like  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  what  justice 
and  the  other  virtues  really  are,  and  the  retribution  for  wrongdoing  ; 
but  still  I  don't  quite  understand  about  your  long  discussions  on  good 
and  bad  forms  of  government,  and  the  best  kind  of  magistrates  and 
whether  property  should  be  held  in  common,  and  so  forth.  Why  were 
all  these  brought  in?  Could  you  not  keep  quite  separate  the  questions 
of  the  ideal  character  of  the  individual  and  the  ideal  state  ?  We 
moderns  do — why  in  our  University  the  course  in  Political  Science 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Ethics  or  Theology. 

Plato. — I  devoutly  trust  your  modern  world  has  not  adopted  the 
shortsighted  doctrine  of  some  of  my  shallower  contemporaries — that 
the  good  of  the  individual  is  separate  from  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. Surely  man  is  not  really  man,  in  any  true  sense  if  he  be  not  a 
member  of  society  ;  he  does  not  live  to  himself,  he  does  not  move 
and  have  his  being  in  himself,  any  more  than  one  of  our  limbs  could 
be  independent  of  the  body.  The  ideal  man  must  then  be  the  ideal 
citizen.  Some  impatient  youths  in  my  day  grew  tired  of  what  they 
called  the  tyranny  of  the  state.  They  wanted  to  live  their  own 
lives,  they  said,  irrespective  of  the  welfare  of  the  community.  And  I 
grant  you  that  if  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  be  incompatible,  a  well  endowed  and  spirited  youth  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  revolting,  but  I  think  I  have  shown  in  the 
Republic  that  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  no  man  can  be  truly 
perfect  who  cuts  himself  adrift  from  his  fellow-man,  and  further  that 
in  serving  the  common  good  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  do  not  forfeit 
our  own  true  felicity,  but  are  in  the  only  way  to  find  it.  How  then 
can  he  who  seeks  to  reform  the  character  and  purify  the  souls  of  men 
neglect  their  social  and  political  life  ? 

Student. — Well,  that  certainly  sounds  plausible.  But  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  you  are  right.  It  seems  to  me  that  Paul,  who  is  one  of  our 
chief  authorities,  did  not  hold  your  view.  He  seems  to  have  had  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  questions  of  government  or  education  or  art. 
Why  many  of  our  ideal  characters,  saints  we  call  them,  have  been 
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entirely  oblivious  to  all  such  questions — they  have  separated  them- 
selves from  the  world ;  and  many  of  our  foremost  preachers  insist 
that  it  is  the  spiritual  life  alone  that  really  matters,  and  that  secular 
ambitions  and  interests,  if  not  always  positively  sinful,  are  at  least  to 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  being  a  constant  source  of  danger,  and 
never  a  means  of  grace.  So  it  is  to  prayer  and  religious  teaching  that 
we  give  the  name  divine  service,  and  not  to  secular  education  or 
to  the  work  of  the  household,  shop  or  state. 

I'/a^o. — As  to  your  authority,  Paul,  I  cannot  of  course  speak. 
Whether  he  really  separates  the  individual  life  from  the  social  life,  and 
turns  his  back  upon  so  many  of  the  interests  of  human  civilization, 
you  who  have  read  him  are  a  better  judge  than  I.  But  I  cannot 
believe  that  any  wise  teacher  would  really  advocate  either  a  maimed 
and  imperfect  life,  like  that  of  your  saints,  or  a  divided  life,  with  water- 
tight compartments,  secular  and  sacred.  Undoubtedly  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  perfect  manhood  are  of  different  value — the  body 
can  never  be  so  beautiful  or  so  noble  as  the  soul ;  but  all  our  powers 
are  from  God,  given  to  be  used,  not  mortified.  And  so  our  ideal 
should  be  harmonious  perfection,  with  due  subordination  of  lower  to 
higher,  temporal  to  eternal,  mortal  to  divine,  that  so  we  may  present 
not  only  our  spirits  and  our  reason,  but  our  bodies  and  their  appetites 
perfect  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  These  things  which  you  say  some 
contemn  who  are  honored  among  you,  are  like  the  lowlier  or  uncomely 
parts  of  our  frame,  which  yet  supply  something  essential  to  the 
effectual  working  of  the  whole  body.  Surely  then  it  is  unwise  to  seek 
to  re-make  ourselves,  to  strive  to  be  other  than  God  meant  us  to  be ; 
surely  it  is  impious  to  despise  as  common  and  unclean  what  God  has 
made  for  service,  impious  to  bury  not  the  talents  alone,  but  even  the 
mites  entrusted  to  us  for  development  and  use.  Let  us  at  all  times 
regard  all  things  under  the  aspect  of  eternity,  and  we  shall  find 
ourselves  enlarging,  not  narrowing,  as  you  seem  to  do,  the  sphere  of 
divine  service.. 

If  this  be  so,  it  must  follow  that  where  we  find  an  imperfect  en- 
vironment, true  perfection  cannot  be  completely  realized  ;  wherefore 
to  the  end  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  prevail,  the  whole  of  human 
life,  must  be  made  subject  to  the  rule  of  reason  and  righteousness. 

Student. — And  that  then  is  why  you  dwell  so  much  on  civic  and 
social  virtues,  and  on  questions  like  athleticism,  and  the  education  of 
women,  and  what  forms  of  literature,  art  or  music  are  undesirable  ? 

Plato. — Assuredly  so.  Nothing  in  our  environment  is  really  so 
external  as  not  to  count.     The  buildings,  posters,  trees,  we  see  on 


our  daily  walks  unconsciously  mould  our  nature  ;  the  songs  and  the 
tales  we  hear  leave  their  impress  ;  the  forms  of  our  social  intercourse 
sway  our  souls  to  grace  and  harmony  and  beauty,  or  to  ugliness  and 
discord.  Thus  the  state  is  but  twisting  a  rope  of  sand  if  it  hopes  to 
educate  its  youth  aright,  yet  pays  no  attention  to  these  and  such  like 
matters.  We  would  not  have  our  youth  grow  up  amid  images  of 
moral  deformity,  as  in  some  noxious  pasture,  and  there  browse  and 
feed  upon  many  a  baneful  herb  and  flower  day  by  day,  little  by  little, 
until  they  silently  gather  a  festering  mass  of  corruption  in  their  own 
souls.  Rather  let  them  dwell  in  a  land  of  health,  amid  fair  sights 
and  sounds,  and  receive  the  good  in  everything ;  that  beauty  and 
goodness  may  flow  into  the  eye  and  ear  like  a  health-giving  breeze 
from  a  purer  region,  and  insensibly  draw  the  soul  from  earliest  years 
into  likeness  and  sympathy  with  the  beauty  of  reason. 

Student. — Ah,  that  suggests  another  matter  that  has  puzzled  me.  You 
seem  to  make  goodness  so  much  a  matter  of  the  intellect.  We  talk 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  you  of  the  beauty  of  reason.  Is  it  not 
true  that  your  ideal  is  not  the  good  man  but  the  wise  man — the 
philosopher,  you  call  him  ? 

Plato. — True,  it  may  well  be  that  there  are  other  avenues  than  the 
intellect  by  which  the  divine  light  can  penetrate  the  soul.  But  you 
have  not  grasped  my  real  teaching. 

I  did  not  make  morality  purely  an  intellectual  matter  as  some  have 
charged,  nor  again  did  I  hold  the  possession  of  insight  and  reason 
preferable  to  the  possession  of  righteousness,  as  you  seem  to  think. 
If  you  will  read  my  work  again,  you  will  see  that  my  argument  is  that 
the  morality  which  consists  in  loyalty  to  the  claims  of  goodness,  when 
the  soul  has  come  to  love  what  is  noble  and  hate  what  is  base,  can 
still  have  something  further  added  to  it — the  clear  insight  into  the 
nature  of  good  and  evil,  the  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
the  divine  nature  and  to  the  universe.  And  surely  these  two  com- 
bined, loyalty  and  insight,  are  better  than  the  former  alone.  In  fact 
I  did  not  think  the  former  quite  safe  under  all  circumstances  without 
the  latter.  But  that  second  stage,  which  I  call  knowledge  or  com- 
prehension, requires,  as  I  plainly  teach,  that  the  first  stage  shall  pre- 
viously exist.  Clear  insight  into  divine  truth  can  come  only  to  him 
whose  habits  and  will  have  already  been  fashioned  to  love  good  and 
hate  evil ;  he  only  can  know  God's  will  who  has  already  faithfully 
done  that  will.  Mere  cleverness  may  co-exist  with  villainy,  when  the 
intellectual  powers,  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  are  turned  towards  darkness 
rather  than  light ;  but  I  call  no  man  a  true  philosopher  who  has  not 
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first  sought  righteousness,  for  on  no  other  foundation  can  wisdom  be 
built.  And  so  again,  while  I  identify  vice  with  ignorance^  I  still  regard 
that  ignorance  as  not  mere  intellectual  want  of  information  or  lack  of 
acuteness,  but  as  a  blindness  to  truth  and  righteousness,  a  blindness 
due  to  moral  causes,  resting  in  fact  on  the  vice  of  disloyalty,  as 
perfect  insight  does  upon  the  virtue  of  loyalty. 

Student. — I  see  my  mistake.  But  your  explanation  brings  up  a 
further  difficulty  of  mine.  Why  is  your  work  called  the  Republic, 
when  you  so  unreservedly  condemn  democracy,  as  making  equal  those 
whom  God  has  made  unequal  in  intellect  and  fitness  to  govern  ? 

Plato. — The  word  you  render  Republic  does  not  mean  a  republican 
or  democratic  form  of  government.  It  means  rather  the  constitution 
of  a  state,  and  could  be  used  equally  well  of  all  forms  of  government. 
But  it  is  quite  true  that  I  have  never  been  in  love  with  democracies, 
not  because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  all  citizens,  but 
because  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  great  mass  of  them.  In  a  word, 
I  believe  in  government  for  the  people,  but  not  by  the  people.  To 
me  it  seems  that  most  men  are  better  off  when  they  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  choicer  spirits  than  their  own.  If  every  man  could  possess 
sufficient  wisdom  in  his  own  heart  to  direct  all  his  actions  aright, 
government  would  become  unnecessary  ;  but  failing  that  Utopia,  we 
must  recognize  that  nature  herself  has  divided  men  into  two  classes — 
the  smaller  composed  of  those  fit  to  guide,  the  larger  of  those  who 
need  guidance.  And  far  better  is  it  to  be  ruled  by  divine  wisdom  . 
dwelling  in  another's  heart  than  by  unwisdom  dwelling  in  one's  own. 

But  in  the  state  whose  constitution  I  sketched  as  the  best  con- 
ceivable, it  was  always  a  postulate  that  these  two  classes  should 
CO  operate  harmoniously,  each  recognizing  that  it  was  better  so,  for 
each  was  inadequate  without  the  other.  Now,  no  one  was  placed  in 
the  governing  class  merely  because  his  father  had  been  a  ruler,  but  only 
when  he  had  shown  his  own  fitness  therefor.  So  I  cannot  fairly  be 
said  to  have  set  up  a  caste  system,  nor  did  I  make  my  rulers 
oppressors  ;  rather  the  citizens  were  all  to  be  as  brothers,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellows.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
recommend  the  abolition  of  separate  family  life  and  of  private 
property,  believing  that  interest  in  one's  possessions  would  interfere 
with  devotion  to  the  general  welfare,  and  that  the  greater  love 
bestowed  upon  one's  own  household  than  upon  outsiders  would 
create  a  form  of  selfishness  prejudicial  to  successful  co-operation  for 
the  common  good.  But  before  many  years  had  passed,  I  came  to 
see  that  these  fears  were  groundless,  and  that  the   sacrifices  I  had 
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steeled  my  heart  to  demand  of  my  ideal  citizens  were  unnecessary. 
So,  brotherhood,  yes  ;  democracy,  no. 

Siudetit. — Then  unselfish  co-operation  is  your  chief  test  of  a  good 
form  of  government  ? 

Plato. — Yes,  if  it  be  also  wise  co-operation  ;  and  you  may  say  with 
equal  truth  that  this  is  the  test  of  a  good  man  also.  When  every 
member  of  a  community  does  his  best  for  the  common  good,  each 
under  wise  guidance  contributing  his  quota  according  to  his  ability, 
and  doing  so  with  a  willing  and  loyal  heart,  we  may  call  such  a  state 
good  and  happy.  And  a  man,  too,  is  really  good  and  happy  only  when 
all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  his  humanity  work  together 
harmoniously,  each  without  rebellion  or  grudging  doing  its  proper 
and  natural  work,  while  every  activity  is  under  the  guidance  of  that 
reason  which  is  the  seat  of  the  divine  in  man. 

Student. — Well  I  can  see  that,  but  I  cannot  quite  make  out  how 
that  furnishes  an  answer  to  the  problem  you  start  out  with.  As  I 
understand  it,  your  first  book  is  really  preliminary  (my  room-mate,  in 
fact,  advised  me  to  skip  it  as  a  very  uninviting  introduction  indeed) ; 
then  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  you  raise  the  question 
whether  the  life  of  righteousness  or  of  unrighteousness  is  the  better  for 
man  to  lead.  Now  just  exactly  how  do  you  solve  this  by  showing  that 
harmonious  co-operation  makes  the  ideal  man  ? 

Plato. — Perhaps  my  meaning  will  be  better  caught  if  I  review  the 
problem  proposed  for  solution.  The  question  was  asked  me,  whether, 
looking  at  the  facts  of  human  life,  it  is  not  rather  the  fool  or  the 
weakling  that  lives  justly  ;  while  the  prudent  and  the  strong  follow 
the  good  old  rule,  that  they  shall  take  who  have  the  power,  and  they 
shall  keep  who  can  ;  that  in  short,  might  is  right,  and  selfishness  the 
universal  motive.  And  in  all  ages  we  behold  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  who  prolong  their  life  in  evil,  while  many  a  just  man  perishes 
in  his  righteousness.  Nay,  even  the  moralists,  in  recommending  up- 
rightness of  life,  do  so  constantly  on  no  higher  ground  than  that  it 
will  secure  material  prosperity,  long  life,  and  the  valuable  asset  of  a 
good  name.  Now,  it  was  argued,  if  morality  is  thus  to  be  recom- 
mended not  for  its  own  sake  but  for  its  profits,  and  if  men  constantly 
find  that  the  best  things  in  life  are  secured  by  injustice  as  well  as 
justice,  then  may  not  a  doubt  well  arise,  especially  among  the  more 
capable  of  men,  whether  unrighteousness  be  not  the  wiser  course  to 
follow  ?  And  even  to  postpone  the  striking  of  the  balance  to  another 
world  will  not  suffice,  for  apart  from  our  uncertainty  about  such 
things,  morality  is  still  not  desirable  in  and  for  itself,    but  only  for 
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its  profits.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  the  innate  undesirability  of  wicked- 
ness, but  the  fear  of  hell  that  holds  us  in  order. 

Being  asked  then  to  show  that,  whatever  comes — pain,  disgrace, 
death  itself, — righteousness  is  to  be  our  choice  for  its  own  sake,  I 
believed  that  such  a  problem  could  be  solved  only  by  a  thorough 
examination  of  human  nature  and  of  human  life  as  a  whole.  And 
after  a  prolonged  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  con- 
stitution of  human  society,  it  was  proved  at  last  that  justice  is  some- 
thing akin  to  health,  and  injustice  to  disease ;  that  in  the  wicked  there 
is  disorganization  proportionate  to  their  wickedness,  the  best  and 
divinest  elements  which  were  meant  to  rule,  being  more  and  more 
enslaved  to  passions  which  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  man  to 
keep  under  subjection.  Man  we  found  to  be  truly  man,  realizing 
his  capacities,  only  when  all  parts  of  his  nature  are  rightly  organized, 
and  only  then  can  he  get  any  true  or  permanent  satisfaction.  The 
truly  harmonious  life  is  the  just  and  righteous  life,  which  is  thus  also 
the  life  of  satisfaction  and  happiness.  For  the  depraved  condition  of 
soul,  when  that  divine  element  which  is  the  true  man  is  sold  into 
slavery  to  the  gross  and  bestial,  no  material  profit,  however  large,  can 
ever  compensate  ;  how  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  ruin  bis  soul  with  corruption  and  disorganization,  with  isolation 
and  discord  and  disease  ?  The  true  punishment  of  wickedness  is  not 
loss  of  wealth  or  friends  or  life  itself,  nor  endless  pain  hereafter,  nor 
even  the  stings  and  reproach  of  conscience,  but  the  impoverishment 
and  deterioration  of  the  soul ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  reward 
of  righteousness  is  not  houses  or  lands  or  good  repute  or  a  good  con- 
science or  eternal  joy;  whether  these  be  present  or  not,  there  is  a  suflfi- 
cient  reward  in  being  righteous,  for  then  only  is  one  the  man  he  was 
meant  to  be,  then  only  is  his  whole  nature  satisfied. 

Yet,  though  it  was  not  needed  for  my  argument,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  facts  of  life  in  reality  go  to  show  that  as  a  rule  it  is  honesty,  not 
dishonesty,  that  prospers,  and  that  moreover  in  the  world  to  come  the 
undying  soul  of  man,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be  judged  by 
righteous  judges  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  And  therefore, 
because  character  determines  happiness  in  this  life,  and  fixes  our  fate 
for  the  world  to  come,  I  consider  that  to  mankind  there  is  nothing 
more  important  or  momentous  than  to  hold  fast  ever  to  the  heavenly 
way,  and  to  follow  after  justice  and  virtue  always. 
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(This  ode  was  written  for  the  Coronation,  in   June  last.) 

fHOU  latest  bloom  of  liberty-loving  states, 
Peerless,  new-found,  thou  vast  imperial  flower, 
Thou  dream  of  patriots,  golden  possibility, 
As  yet  untried,  unweighed  in  fortune's  balance, 
The  hope  of  few,  the  wonder  of  the  many, 
Thou  splendid  pinnacle  of  human  days. 
Whereby  earth's  aliens  linked  in  speech  and  blood 
And  heart  allegiance  to  one  flag,  one  throne. 
One  common  dream  of  liberty  and  rule, 
Do  come  together,  one  imperial  whole, 
In  world-wide  common  amity  of  blood. 
And  equal  vision,  nursing  one  high  resolve 
Not  to  be  crushed  by  this  ignoble  day. 
Where  many  voices  jargon  many  tongues. 
And  hatreds  foiled,  and  superstitions  dire. 
Cloaked  in  poor  freedom's  many-chequered  garb. 
Do  crouch  and  snarl  and  wait  to  strike  thee  down. 

In  this  auspicious,  high  imperial  June, 

This  month  of  summer  yearning  to  his  tide. 

And  all  divine  emotions  of  the  year, 

'Tis  meet  that  in  that  centre  of  world-force. 

That  arbitor  of  destinies  obscure, 

Where  all  the  glowing,  blossoming  Junes  do  meet. 

Of  world-ambitions,  on  whose  golden  reefs 

Do  break  the  mighty  beatings  of  the  world. 

That  there  from  whence  her  myriad  sons  went  out. 

To  build,  to  fight,  to  conquer  or  repel. 

Back  to  her  strength  her  conquering  sons  return. 

From  all  those  lands  of  alien  summers  and  suns. 
Of  winters  and  despairings  nobly  met. 
Her  hosts  of  children  now=  return  once  more. 
Her  wide  imperial  hosts,  with  symbols  dear, 
Of  silvern  links  of  blood  and  golden  speech, 
To  crown  her  empire  when  she  crowns  her  king. 


Not  mine  to  praise  where  many  falsely  laud, 
And  in  high-sounding  numbers  ape  the  strain 
Of  some  divine  Apollo  ;  rather  my  task 
Of  admonition  to  those,  loyal,  who  read 
Impending  danger  yet  are  wisely  strong  ; 
Who  in  the  sunlight  know  the  black'ning  storm, 
And  build  the  safety  'gainst  the  coming  ill. 

Yea,  would  I  rather  raise  prophetic  voice, 
Amid  this  majesty  and  high  acclaim, 
This  vast  supreme  laudation  of  a  world, 
To  warn  this  greatness  'gainst  her  possible  doom, 
Lest  tranced  in  dreams  of  far,  earth-circling  rule. 
Her  very  vastness,  wide,  imperial  power. 
Do  house  a  frailty  that  may  thrust  her  down. 
Crushed  in  ruin  wide  by  her  immense 
Titan-like  shoulders,  whereon,  heavy,  outspread, 
God-like  Responsibility  ever  broods. 
Pondering  on  the  miseries  of  this  world. 

Iron-welded,  O  my  people,  Saxon,  Celt, 

Victorious  Northmen,  strenuous,  masterful. 

Not  to  be  strangled  in  time's  ocean  flood, 

Sucked  down  in  vortex  of  old  ruin  dire, 

But  to  remain,  contend,  depose  and  rule. 

Till  earth's  white  morn  outflames  her  latest  night. 

And  freedom  breaks  in  gold  about  the  world. 

This  thine  old  spirit,  mighty,  undismayed. 
High,  self-sustaining,  individual,  free. 
Protesting  ever,  fronting  creeds  of  dark. 
Denouncing  ever  the  old  despotic  lie. 
Rending  the  veils  of  doubt  'twixt  God  and  man, 
Reading  the  morning  in  the  ancient  stars, 
And  the  mind's  vastness  in  the  spirit's  wars. 

From  London's  smoke  of  commerce  blackening  down, 
Her  mighty  abbeys  and  her  centuried  town. 
Her  million  toilers  and  her  master  minds, 
Her  fleets  of  commerce  swept  to  every  wind. 
Whence  went  her  myriads  who  in  shores  remote. 
Rebuilt  her  greatness,  echoed  her  vast  heart. 


World-throbbing  in  its  grim  immensity, 
To  mighty  vasts  of  lone  Australian  wilds, 
And  bleak  Canadian  woods,  the  cradles  grim, 
Of  Saxon  iron  and  of  Celtic  gold  ; 
Out  round  the  world  where'er  blue  ocean  breaks, 
'Mid  temperate  climes  or  fevered  tropic  lands. 
Or  Arctic  wastes,  her  strong,  indomitable  sons 
Do  crush  defeat  and  make  this  earth  their  own, 
Determining  all,  moulding  the  world's  best  dream 
Of  strife  and  life  and  liberty  of  man. 

From  where  soft-lipped,  blue  Mediterranean  laves 

In  summer  ripples  Mediterranean  strands. 

To  where  iron-bound,  fog-mantled  Labrador 

Juts  out  to  lonely,  lost  Atlantean  glooms. 

The  iron  glove  of  empire,  tempered,  firm. 

Doth  hold  in  grasp  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

Quebec,  Gibraltar,  herculean  gates. 

Grim  portals  each  of  old  and  new  world  power. 

Anchors  of  that  vastness  of  her  dream. 

Reaching  round  the  wide-ribbed,  shouldered  earthy 

The  shining  ocean  and  the  desert's  span, 

A  power  peace-yearning,  glad,  beneficent. 

This  younger  Rome  of  this  imperial  day. 

Beaconing  liberty,  conquering  to  redeem. 

This  her  sole  dream,  look  that  she  lose  it  not, 
As  tranced  in  toil,  heavily-wheeled,  she  turns 
Like  some  vast  planet  on  its  cloudward  wing. 
Callous  of  danger,  strong  in  high  resolve. 
Half  conscious  of  her  might,  fulfilling  good, 
Unto  the  conquering  ultimate  of  her  end. 

Yea,  not  to  praise,  but  rather  to  arraign. 

Lest  she  in  folly  let  her  dream  die  down, 

And  all  her  ancient  mighty  power  depart. 

And  all  her  majesty  of  light  become 

A  ruined  furnace  from  whose  smouldering  gleam 

The  younger  nations  haply  steal  a  spark 

To  light  their  lesser,  late  decadent  fires 

Of  national  ardors  :  lest  in  her  too  credulous, 

O'ermastering  love  of  human  liberty, 
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She  let  the  evil  in,  in  guise  of  good, 

The  tyrant  'neath  her  freedom  nurse  his  powei 

And  suckle  the  serpent  at  her  loyalty's  breasts 

That  ancient  enemy  of  all  her  days. 

To  use  her  liberty  to  strike  her  down  ; 

Lest  she,  forgetting  how  the  fathers  fought. 
And  strove  and  lived  and  died  for  her  great  cause 
And  in  her  dream  of  madness  compromise 
Her  truth,  her  light,  for  fancied  rule  and  power, 
Where  no  power  lies,  no  loyalty,  but  a  cloak, 
False  and  cunning,  covering  subtlest  dream 
To  rise  and  rend  her  doth  a  danger  come ; 

Lest  she  in  all  this  greatness  on  her  laid. 
This  earth-wide,  vast,  imperial  mantle,  stained. 
With  blood  of  those  who  loved  her,  gave  her  all, 
.  Not  recking  save  that  they  did  love  her,  died, 
That  she  might  live,  and  spread  that  mantle  vast. 
To  outmost  rim  of  despot-burdened  earth  :       ■< 
Lest  she  'mid  all  this  pageant,  glad,  forget 
Her  one  high  dream  :  her  steadfast  sons  forget, 
On  whom  alone,  in  that  inevitable  hour. 
Which  comes  alike  to  nations  and  to  men, 
True,  Britons,  loyal,  she  may  place  her  trust. 

This  my  note  in  this  imperial  hour, 
This  high,  auspicious,  world-compelling  day ; 
When  cohorts  from  earth's  alien  peoples  meet. 
And  East  greets  West  in  challenge,  high,  of  power. 
And  all  the  world-wide  splendor  gathered  far. 
In  tribute  meet  to  earth's  imperial  king. 

Yea,  this  my  note,  remembering  empire's  bounds 
Not  larger  than  the  loyalty  that  upholds ; 
Not  wider  than  the  speech  that  makes  us  one ; 
Not  greater  than  the  pride  of  olden  dreams, 
Of  common  blood,  of  common  faith  and  song. 

For  vain  the  splendor  and  the  freedom  vast^ 
And  vain  the  iron  power  that  makes  it  sure. 
And  vain  the  mighty  toil  that  would  endure 
If  love  be  not  the  anchor  that  withstands. 


For  earth  is  worn  of  conquest-sanguined  states, 
And  bloody  wars  for  base,  material  ends, 
Of  blatant  voices  calling  unto  strife  : 
Only  the  calm  and  patient  will  remain, 
Only  the  noble  effort  will  endure. 

And  he,  Imperial  Edward,  august  son 

Of  her  who,  gracious,  noble,  held  so  long 

Her  people's  fealty  :  he  who  stands  for  all 

This  vast,  earth-circling  rule,  beneficent. 

This  power  that  makes  for  freedom  round  the  world. 

Whose  rule  is  one  with  those  wise,  ancient  laws 

Of  mighty  Alfred  ;  that  rare  golden  speech 

Of  Shakespeare  made  immortal,  liberty 

Loved  of  Scot  and  Saxon  where'er  wide. 

Love's  golden  bonds  of  kinship  gird  the  world  : — 

Yea,  he,  our  august  monarch,  may  his  rule 

Be  splendid,  fruitful,  may  his  days  be  spared 

To  golden  out  to  mellowed  olden  age 

To  rule  us  happy,  with  his  noble  Queen. 

And  we,  true  steadfast  Britons,  severed  wide 
Where  ever  Orient  skies,  hyperion  star 
Shine  on  the  mighty  pulsings  of  the  world, 
Keep  we  the  loyalty  to  our  speech  and  blood. 
Brother  with  brother,  kindred  peoples  set 
About  the  base  of  one  imperial  throne. 


igi 


Ottawa,  Canada. 
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The  Religious  Beliefs  of  the  Doukhobors. 


BY   JAMES    MAYOR. 


TYPICAL    DOUKHOBOR    DWELLING. 


I  FEEL  bound  to  say,  that  with  much  reluctance  I  have  acceded 
•*  to  the  request  from  Acta  Vicioriana,  that  I  should  write  a 
short  account  of  the  Doukhobors.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
compress  within  the  limits  assigned  me,  any  useful  account  of  the 
history  of  the  people,  or  any  but  the  slightest  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  pilgrimage,  the  more  obvious  incidents  of 
which  are  already  known  through  the  newspapers.*  Moreover  it  has 
not  been  possible,  as  yet,  to  procure  the  information  necessary  to 
enabje  one  to  form  a  judgment  upon  all  the  contributing  causes  of  the 
"new  movement."  This  "new  movement"  resulted  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  use  of  animals,  of  clothing  made  of  animal  products,  and 
of  metals ;  and  resulted  also  in  the  pilgrimage  of  upwards  of  two 
thousand  men,  women  and  children  from  comfortable  homes  with  well 
stocked  larders,  across  the  prairie  to  an  unknown  destination.  Most 
pilgrimages.  Catholic,  Greek  Church  and  Mohammedan,  are  under- 
taken on  account  of  the  spiritual  benefits  which  are  supposed  to 
accrue  to  the  pilgrim ;  but  this  pilgrimage  was  undertaken  with  no 
such  aim.  The  pilgrims  were  already  in  a  state  of  spiritual  exaltation, 
and  they  went  on  a  mission  to  carry  to  others  the  Gospel  which  they 
conceived  had  done  so  much  for  them. 

However    coolly   one    may   regard    such    outbursts   of    religious 
enthusiasm,    it   is   impossible   to   avoid   a  feehng  of  admiration  for 

*  I  should    specially  mention   in   this  connection  the  most  intelligent  accounts 
written  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press. 
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the  sincerity  and  the  unflinching  logic  with  which  they  applied 
their  beliefs  to  the  conduct  of  life.  Having  discovered  that  the 
acquisition  and  possession  of  cattle,  the  use  of  animal  clothing  and  of 
metals,  prevented  them  from  living  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
highest   kind   of  life,    they  forthwith  abandoned  these  practices  at 
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personal  sacrifices  so  enormous  as  to  lay  them  open  to  the  charge  or 
deliberate  suicide.  Those  who  went  on  the  pilgrimage  numbered 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  Doukhobor  population. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  obvious  to  any  student  of  religious  movements 
that  the  facile  explanation  of  the  movement  as  mere  lunacy,  is  no  real 
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explanation ;  for,  however  destitute  of  common  sense  the  movement 
may  be  held  to  b*,  it  is  none  the  less  grounded  upon  religious 
principle.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  know  what  religious  ideas 
were  current  among  the  people  prior  to  the  anti-animal  movement 
which  preceded  the  others. 

Owing  to  historical  circumstances,  and  owing  also  to  the  general 
character  of  their  beliefs,  there  appears  always  to  have  been  a 
considerable   variety   of  religious   opinion   among   the   Doukhobors 


A    UNIQUE   GABLE    END. 

and  also  a  considerable  amount  of  acquiescence  on  their  part 
in  interpretations  of  their  views  by  strangers  who  were  anxious 
to  find  in  the  minds  of  the  Doukhobors  response  to  views 
held  by  themselves.  Thus  Mohammedan  visitors  have  found  their 
creed  similar  to  that  of  Mohammed,  Quakers  have  found  that  they 
resemble  them,  while  Catholics,  Evangelical  Protestants^,  Unitarians, 
even  Theosophists,  Agnostics  and  Atheists  have  found  sympathetic 
response  to  their  suggestions  from  sincere  Doukhobors.  This  arises 
from  the  individuality  of  the  Doukhobors,  from  their  candor,  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  attach  peculiar  meanings  to  expressions  in 
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universal  use  and  from  their  having  received  the  staple  of  their  religious 
ideas  by  tradition  and  not  by  means  of  writings.  The  Doukhobors 
are  first  found  congregating  together  in  Ekaterinoslav,  dissenting 
not  only  from  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  but  also  from  other  Russian 
Sectarians.  Their  nearest  allies  among  the  Sectarians  are  the 
Molokani,  from  whom  some  have  supposed  the  Doukhobortsi  to  be 
an  offshoot.  The  name  of  the  Sect  is  "The  Membership  of  the 
Universal  Brotherhood."  *  The  name  Doukhobortsi,  which  has  been 
abbreviated   into    Doukhobors,    is   a   soubriquet   given   to   them  by 
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Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Eikaterinoslav,  who  made  an  inquiry  into  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect  in  1785.  It  is  derived  from  the  Russian  words, 
douk,  which  means  the  spirit  or  the  soul,  and  borotsya,  to  wrestle  or 
struggle.!  They  thus  came  to  be  known  as  Spirit-wrestlers  ;  but  the 
precise  signification  of  this  expression  is  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  at 
least  an  ambiguous  phrase.  It  may  mean  wrestlers  for  or  may  mean 
wrestlers  against  the  spirit.     Probably  the  author  of  the  name  meant 


*  Or  "Christians  of  the  Universal,Brotherhood,"  a  name  "  recently  adopted."  Cf. 
"  Christian  Martyrdom  in  Russia."  Edited  by  V.  Tchertkofif,  Leo  Tolstoy,  and  J. 
Mavor.     Toronto,  1899  ;  p.  37. 

t  Haxthausen.  "  Etudes  sur  la  situation  interieure,  la  vie  nationale  et  les  institu- 
tions rurales  de  la  Russie."     Edition  Fran9aise.       Hanovre,   1847,  Vol.   I,  p.  355- 
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it  in  the  latter  sense;  the  members  of  the  sect  have,  however, 
interpreted  it  in  the  former. 

In  1 79 1,  the  Governor  of  Ekaterinoslav,  a  certain  Kachovsky,  made 
a  report  upon  their  belief  which  contained  a  statement  compiled  by 
some  of  their  number  : 

"  In  drawing  attention  to  our  unhappy  circumstances,  we  implore 
you  (addressing  the  Governor)  to  pardon  poor  peasants,  little  habitu- 
ated to  hold  the  pen,  for  the  disorder  of  the  ideas,  the  obscurity  and 
inadequacy  of  the  expressions,  the  ill  grace  of  the  language  and  the 
crudity  of  the  words.  But  if  in  our  gross  words  we  clothe  eternal 
truth,  deign  not  to  repulse  that ;  because  by  itself,  without  this  enve- 
lope, foreign  to  its  essence,  it  is  eternally  beautiful."*  The  appeal 
goes  on  to  give  an  outline  of  their  theological  ideas. 

"  God  is  one,  but  one  in  the  Trinity.  This  holy  Trinity  is  a  Being 
unfathomable  by  the  human  mind.  The  Father  is  the  Light,  the  Son 
the  Life,  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Repose.  The  Father  appears  and  reveals 
Himself  to  man  by  the  memory,  the  Son  by  the  reason,  and  the  Spirit 
by  the  will." 

"  The  human  soul,  image  of  God,  is  of  a  celestial  beauty.  This 
image  reproduces  itself  in  us  by  the  memory,  the  reason  and  the  will. 
The  existence  and  the  fall  of  the  soul  are  anterior  to  the  creation.  It 
fell  from  its  primitive  greatness  through  sin,  together  with  many 
other  spirits,  in  a  spiritual  world."! 

The  passages  in  the  Bible  which  refer  to  the  fall  of  man  are  re- 
garded by  them  as  symbolical.  The  fall  took  place  in  their  view 
before  the  appearance  of  man  on  the  earth  and  the  culpable  soul  was 
punished  by  God,  who  imprisoned  it  in  the  human  body.  In  the 
person  of  Adam  the  soul  fell  a  second  time,  seduced  by  the  serpent 
tempter,  the  symbol  of  the  perverse  appetites  of  the  flesh.  The  fall 
reproduces  itself  always  among  men  whom  the  fault  of  their  common 
father  has  delivered  to  the  mercies  of  the  spirit  of  evil.  The  loss  of  the 
divine  image  succeeded  the  first  fall,  and  imprisonment  in  matter  suc- 

*  I  have  quoted  this  introduction  because  it  affords  a  characteristic  example  of  the 
Doukhobor  "style."  That  a  people  almost  wholly  illiterate  in  the  ordinary  sense 
should  have  developed  a  highly  dignified  form  of  expression  is  very  remarkable. 
This  "style"  appearing  in  all  their  pronouncements,  correspondence  and  even  in 
ordinary  conversation  accounts  in  great  measure  for  the  interest  taken  in  them  for  a 
hundred  years,  not  only  by  those  who  have  been  interested  in  religious  speculation 
but  by  educated  persons  who  were  not. 

t  Haxthausen  finds  in  this  a  doctrine  completely  Gnostic.  Cf.  op.  cit.  vol.  i , 
P-   357- 
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ceeded  the  second.  The  memory  becomes  feeble  in  man,  he  loses  the 
recollection  of  what  he  had  been,  his  reason  becomes  obscure,  his  will 
becomes  perverse.  Foreseeing  from  all  eternity  the  fall  of  the  flesh 
and  the  powerlessness  of  man  to  retrieve  himself  by  his  own  force, 
God,  in  his  infinite  love,  descended  on  the  earth  to  assume  a  human 
body,  to  satisfy  eternal  justice  and  to  expiate  by  his  sufferings  and 
his  passion,  the  sins  of  humanity.  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  God 
himself.  "  He  is  the  voice  of  God  instructing  men  by  the  book  of 
the  world  and  the  Holy  Scriptures."     In   the  Old  Testament  he  is 
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represented  as  the  supreme  wisdom  of  God,  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  penetrating  nature  to  animate  it,  and  coming  later  to  vivify  the 
letter  and  the  divinely  revealed  word.  In  the  New  Testament  he  is 
the  incarnation  of  divine  wisdom  and  of  truth,  the  essence  of  supreme 
love  and  of  the  purest  celestial  joys,  the  visible  source  of  consolation, 
of  peace  of  the  heart,  of  moderation  and  of  charity.  This  incarnation, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  having  taken  place  once 
for  all.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Doukhobors  at  no  period 
identified  the  Jesus  of  history   with   the  Logos.     He  was  not  i/ie 
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Christ ;  but  a  Christ.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of  the  divine  spirit. 
Any  man  who  possesses  the  divine  spirit  is  a  Son  of  God.  "  He 
receives  spiritually  the  imprint  of  the  seal  which  raises  him  to  the 
dignity  of  Son  of  God,  as  Jesus  was  in  the  flesh." 

Yet  this  naturalism  is  qualified  by  symbolical  conceptions  which 
are  hard  to  reconcile  with  it. 

"  Christ  was  a  man  like  us  because  he  was  born  of  the  flesh.  He 
dwells  in  us  because  conceived  spiritually,  as  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  he  is  born  in  the  spirit  of  every  Christian.  Soon  he 
retires  into  the  desert,  that  is  to  say  in  the  flesh,  where  he  is  tempted 
by  the  devil  who  causes  to  speak  in  him  the  sensual  appetites,  the 
pride  and  thirst  of  the  honors  and  the  goods  of  this  world.  While  he  is 
fortified  in  us,  he  addresses  us  in  words  of  instruction  and  after 
numerous  persecutions  he  submits  to  death  on  the  cross,  he  de- 
scends to  the  tomb  of  the  flesh,  arises  again  the  third  day,  resplendent 
with  celestial  glory  in  the  soul  of  those  who  suffer  until  the  tenth  hour 
of  the  evening ;  resides  in  them  four  days,  embraces  their  heart  of  divine 
love  and  conducts  the  soul  to  the  skies^  where  he  places  it  on  the 
altar  of  God  as  a  holy  and  acceptable  offering."  * 

The  Doukhobors  do  not  directly  deny  that  Christ  actually  lived 
and  died  ;  but  they  regard  chiefly  the  mystery  of  his  birth  and  pres- 
ence in  the  mind  of  man. 

In  reference  to  the  miracles,  they  believe  that  Christ  healed  the 
blind  and  raised  the  dead  in  a  spiritual  sense  and  that  he  does  so 
still,  but  they  "  are  not  aware  that  he  made  any  external  or  material 
miracle."!  To  the  Doukhobors,  belief  in  the  Christ  of  history  is  not 
essential  to  salvation.  Christ,  that  is  the  Logos,  however  resides  in 
them,  and  they  alone  know  Christ  really.  In  all  persons  who 
profess  other  religions,  Christ  slumbers  or  is  dead. 

It  is  beside  my  purpose,  even  if  I  felt  competent,  to  notice  fully  the 
correspondence  of  the  views  of  the  Doukhobors  with  those  of  many 
individuals  and  sects  that  from  time  to  time,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  Christian  Church  and 
even  earlier.  Indeed  it  would  appear  as  if  the  doctrines  of  the  Doukho- 
bors were  really  older  than  Christianity.  It  is  impossible,  for  example, 
not  to  recognize  the  similarity  between  the  view  of  the  Logos  enter- 
tained by  the  Doukhobors  and  the  views  of  the  prophetical  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament.     The  Logos  was  a  conception  distinct  from  the 

*  Haxthausen  op.  cit.  Vol.  I,  p,  361. 
+  p.  362. 
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conception  of  God  made  flesh.  Some  of  the  prophets  regarded  them- 
selves or  were  regarded  as  God  possessed  men  and  therefore  as 
Christs.*  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  analogous  views  of  the  distinction 
between  the  Logos  and  the  person  of  the  historic  Christ  held  by  many 
writers  in  all  ages,  especially  by  writers  of  mystical  temperament,  f 

That  the  Doukhobors  have  a  great  faculty  for  religious  speculation 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  these  speculations  form  a  systematic  body 
of  doctrine  to  which  the  majority  adhere,  I  venture  to  doubt.     Their 
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fundamental   views  as  outlined  above  are  probably  persistent ;    but 
even  these  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  each  other. 


*  Cf.  for  example  :  Eusebius  Lib.  I,  ch.  vi. 

t  "  Their  doctrines  (those  of  the  Doukhobortsi  and  Molokani)  are  a  remarkable 
mixture  of  Gnosticism,  theosophy,  mysticism,  Protestantism  and  Ration.alism. 
Although  belonging  only  to  the  peasantry,  they  have  a  completely  finished  theological 
system  of  a  wonder;ully  speculative  character."  Kurtz.  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time.  Edinburgh,  1864  ;  p.  227. 
Michael  Servetus,  for  example  held  the  view  that  Jesus  was  a  "God-possessed 
man."  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics.  London,  1874  ;  p.  523. 
6 
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Have  these  ideas  grown  up  spontaneously  in  the  Doukhobor  mind 
or  have  they  been  acquired,  and  if  so,  how  ?  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  some  of  their  ideas  are  such  as  are  known  to  be  universal 
among  the  peasant  people  in  all  countries.  The  fall  of  man,  though  not 
viewed  everywhere  in  the  same  light,  is  one  of  those  universal  ideas. 
How  the  nucleus  of  the  group  was  formed  may  perhaps  never  be  dis- 
covered. The  first  leader  of  whom  anything  is  known  is  Sylvain 
Kollessnikoff  who  was  regarded  by  the  Doukhobors  of  1791  as  the 
founder  of  the  sect.  Kollessnikoff  is  represented  as  an  educated 
and  well-to-do  peasant  of  austere  life.  His  sons  inherited  his  author- 
ity, and  then  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  appears 
that  the  leadership  fell  to  Kapoustin,  a  retired  soldier  of  German 
extraction,  who  became  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  their 
leaders. 

How  far  these  early  organizers  borrowed  their  ideas  from  the  mysti- 
cal writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  how  far  they  simply 
inherited  and  expounded  the  religious  speculative  traditions  of  the 
peasantry  to  which  they  belonged,  is  perhaps  not  now  susceptible  of 
elucidation. 

The  relation  of  the  religious  views  whose  general  character  has 
been  described  to  the  conduct  of  life  in  the  case  of  a  people  whose 
principal  mental  characteristic  is  remorseless  logic,  can  readily  be 
understood.  Since  the  inner  light  of  the  God-possessed  man  is  his 
rule  of  life,  all  external  authority  is  at  once  unnecessary  and  embar- 
rassing. Nevertheless,  this  external  authority  is  not  to  be  resisted, 
because  the  highest  kind  of  life  forbids  resistance  to  evil.  Moreover? 
the  sufferings  imposed  by  external  authority  are  to  be  welcomed, 
because  through  them  the  Christ-life  is  more  completely  realized.  All 
kinds  of  violence  become  distasteful.  Thus  war,  with  all  that  it 
impHes,  is  abhorrent.  The  effects  of  their  religious  principles  upon 
the  conduct  of  life  in  detail  have,  however,  varied  in  time  and  even 
now  vary  with  the  individual.  Although  the  Doukhobors  had  been 
always  noted  for  temperance  in  all  things,  they  decided  only  in  1895 
to  become  vegetarians,  chiefly  because  they  felt  that  they  could  not 
conscientiously  regale  themselves  while  their  brethren  were  suffering 
in  Siberia.  This  did  not  really  involve  any  considerable  change  of 
life  to  many  of  them,  since  among  them  as  among  the  peasantry  of 
nearly  all  countries,  a  vegetarian  diet  is  the  normal  one. 

Prior  to  their  arrival  in  Canada,  while  they  knew  the  Bible  by 
tradition,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  relating  long  passages  more  or  less 
accurately  rendered,   and  though  they  venerated  the  Bible  as  a  col- 


lection  of  sacred  writings,  they  were  not  possessed  of  Bibles,  nor 
were  they  in  the  habit  of  quoting  texts  as  authorities  for  their  views 
or  their  conduct.  A  considerable  change  has  occurred  since  they 
came  to  Canada.  This  change  has  in  part  been  produced  by  the 
mere  fact  of  their  removal,  and  in  part  by  the  influence  upon  them  of 
propagandists  of  various  types.  Simple-minded  as  the  Doukhobors 
are,  they  are  not  without  a  certain  vanity.  Their  history  has  become 
widely  known  and  their  fondness  for  religious  argument  has  attracted 
to  them  from  time  to  time  persons  whose  influence  upon  them  in 
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flattering  their  vanity  and  otherwise,  has  certainly  been  deleterious. 
Two  of  these  cases  may  be  mentioned  specially,  as  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed by  Doukhobors  that  they  both  contributed  to  the  state  of  affairs 
which  led  to  the  pilgrimage.  A  Russian  landed  proprietor  on  a 
small  scale  who  had  for  a  long  time  entertained  religious  and  social 
views  of  an  eccentric  and  extremely  fluctuating  order,  spent  some 
time  with  the  Doukhobors  shortly  after  they  came  to  Canada.  Under 
his  influence  the  protest  against  the  compulsory  registration  of  births, 
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deaths  and  marriages  was  drawn  up,  and  under  his  influence  also 
protests  were  made  against  making  homestead  entries.  These  protests 
were  made  on  the  ground  that  these  entries  were  aHke  against  "the 
law  of  God."  The  same  individual  also  incited  the  Doukhobors  to 
emigrate  to  California.  Although  he  left  Canada  more  than  a  year 
ago,  apologized  to  the  Czar  for  his  eccentricities  and  returned  to  his 
state  in  Russia,  his  influence  remained  to  a  certain  extent  among  the 
people. 

Another  less  influential  visitor  was  a  Russian  Jewish  convert  who 
spent  some  months  of  the  summer  of  1902  peddling  Bibles  and 
preaching  to  the  Doukhobors.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  this  perhaps  otherwise  innocuous  mission  added  to  the 
first-mentioned  propaganda,  had  undoubtedly  an  injurious  effect. 
Together  they  produced  an  attitude  of  mind  among  some  of  the  people 
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which  laid  them  open  to  the  epidemic  of  religious  fanaticism  with 
which  they  were  infected  by  some  of  their  number  who  were  habitually 
in  a  hyper-emotional  religious  state.  When  considerable  numbers  of 
Bibles  were  circulated  among  them,  they  began  to  take  detached 
texts  and  to  use  these  as  authorities  for  their  views  and  their  conduct, 
with  the  result  that  a  large  number  of  them  ceased  to  be  guided  by 
the  inner  light  to  which  they  had  previously  trusted  and  which  had 
been  the  secret  of  their  calm  self-possession  under  the  gravest  cir- 
cumstances. Never  was  the  adage,  "A  little  knowledge  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,"  more  fully  illustrated  than  in  this  case.  To  preach 
simplicity  of  life  to  people  who  were  living  deliberately  in  the  most 
frugal  way,  to  preach  brotherly-kindness  to  people,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  living  with  property  in  common,  was  not  merely  a  waste 
of  time  while  a  sordid  world  lay  waiting  for  such  lessons,  but  was 
merely  mischievous. 
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The  simple-minded  people  whose  whole  history  predisposed  them 
to  extreme  sensitiveness  to  religious  impressions,  were  readily  roused 
to  enthusiasm  of  a  kind  very  injurious  to  their  mental  balance.  The 
propaganda  of  Zibaroff  of  Vosnezenie,  the  leader  of  the  pilgrimage, 
who  is  a  simple-minded  peasant  of  no  conspicuous  ability,  might  have 
fallen  upon  unheeding  ears  had  the  ground  not  been  prepared  by  the 
two  propagandists  I  have  mentioned.  One  must  also,  I  own,  take 
note,  as  contributing  causes,  on  the  one  hand  of  the  extreme  pros- 
perity which  they  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  two  years,  of  the 
unaccustomed  accumulations  which  they  have  been  able  to  make,  and 
of  the  freedom  which  they  have  enjoyed,  as  well  as  of  the  concussion 
produced  in  their  minds  by  this  tremendous  change  in  their  condition. 
Now  that  they  have  seen  the  effects  of  relying  upon  eccentric  inter- 
pretations of  "  the  law  of  God  "  without  testing  them  fully,  they  may 
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settle  down  to  a  life  of  normal  industry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  missionary  enterprise  will  find  some  other 
less  cultivated  field.  It  was  an  instinct  not  wanting  in  shrewdness 
which  led  the  Doukhobors  to  believe  that  it  fell  to  them  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  Winnipeg.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Doukhobors  are 
heretics,  but  their  heresies  are  the  echoes  of  very  ancient  contro- 
versies. So  far  as  their  lives  go  they  are  unquestionably  an  example, 
if  an  extreme  one,  to  the  rest  of  us ;  though  they  are  also  a  warning 
of  the  results  of  mere  asceticism. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Government  officials,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  North- West,  managed  the  delicate  situation  created  by 
the  pilgrimage  with  great  wisdom  and  good  feeling. 
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How  I  was  Arrested  on  Christmas  Eve. 

BY  POINT  SEVEN. 

'X'HE  wind  blew  in  fitful  gusts,  bringing  with  it  sufficient  tiny  flakes- 
■■■  of  snow  to  make  travelling  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Man- 
chester very  unpleasant.  The  snow,  seasonable  as  it  was,  had  a  way  of 
getting  into  the  eyes,  and  more  than  that,  of  making  the  pavements 
very  slippery.  As  a  rule,,  those  who  are  well  clothed  do  not  object 
to  this  kind  of  weather  as  the  great  festal  season  draws  near,  but 
having  considerable  business  to  do  before  the  afternoon  ended,  I  fear 
that  I  was  not  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  "Peace  and  good  will,"  as  I 
moved  quickly  through  the  slush  of  Albert  Square  and  Market  Street. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  after  finishing  up  my  commercial  work  in 
the  city,  I  purposed  taking  the  6  o'clock  London  and  North-Western 
train  for  the  West,  as  I  was  to  spend  my  holidays  with  a  dear 
chum  of  mine  not  far  from  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  where  Alfred  the 
Great  first  saw  the  light.  And  let  it  be  said  that  my  dear  chum  had  a 
sister. 

I  was,  therefore,  looking  forward  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure 
to  my  visit  to  this  quaint  old  farm  house,  with  its  holly  hedge  and  trim 
borders  of  box,  its  heavily  thatched  roof,  over  which  the  ivy  had  for  a 
hundred  years  been  persistently  climbing.  Memories  of  well-cured 
hams  and  smoked  sausages  that  hung  in  strings  up  the  great 
kitchen  chimney,  of  the  liberal  dairy,  and  the  jolly  company,  all 
tended  to  fill  me  with  a  certain  amount  of  justifiable  excitement  as  the 
time  drew- near. 

I  hurried  through  my  work,  and  had  made  my  last  call  by  4  o'clock,, 
so  that  I  had  two  hours  in  which  to  buy  a  few  presents  for  the  friends 
with  whom  I  was  spending  Christmas,  and  to  get  a  meal  before  taking 
the  train.  In  Deansgate  I  made  my  purchases,  and  in  a  few  minutes- 
was  in  my  hotel.  Ordering  mutton  chops  and  tomatoes,  to  be 
served  as  soon  as  possible,  I  packed  my  portmanteau  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  proceeding  to  Exchange  Station.  Two  large  sample  trunks 
which  I  used  in  my  business,  I  was  leaving  at  the  hotel,  as  I  should 
be  returning  to  the  city  in  a  few  days. 

.  In  a  very  contented  state  of  mind  I  passed  into  the  dining-room,  and 
was  just  commencing  upon  the  mutton  chops  when  the  liveried  attend- 
ant from  the  hall  came  up  and  said  that  a  gentleman  was  below  and 
wished  to  see  me.     Descending  the  main  stairway,  I  found  a  fashion- 


ably  dressed  gentleman  waiting  for  me  at  the  bottom  :  "  Mr.  Point 
Seven,  I  think?"  he  queried,  as  he  held  out  his  hand.  "The  same," 
was  my  reply,  looking  him  in  the  face.  "You  surely  remember  me,  Mr. 
Seven,"  he  went  on.  "No,"  said  I,  "you  are  quite  a  stranger  to  me." 
"  Well,  well,"  he  continued,  and  laughed,  slapping  his  knee  as  he  did 
so  with  evident  amusement.  "  Were  you  at  Birmingham  yesterday?"  he 
asked.  "Yes  sir,  I  was,"  I  returned.  "And  you  don't  remember  having 
seen  me  before?"  he  ventured  with  a  grin.  "  No  sir,  and  further,  I  shall 
be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  state  your  business,  as  I  have  a 
meal  cooling  upstairs,  and  am  going  west  in  an  hour's  time,"  I  replied, 
being  somewhat  nettled  at  my  visitor's  audacity.  He  looked  at  me  for 
a  moment  and  then  said  :  "  Mr.  Point,  I  am  sorry  to  interfere  with 
your  arrangement,  but  I  must  detain  you."  "  What  do  you  mean, 
sir  ?  "  I  enquired,  taking  a  step  toward  him,  and  dropping  the  serviette 
which  I  had  brought  from  the  dining-room.  "  I  mean  this,"  he  said, 
handing  me  a  card  which  bore  the  inscription  : 

Detective  John  Russell, 

Metropolitan  Police, 

Scotland  Yard,  London. 

"  Well,  what  has  this  got  to  do  with  me  ? "  I  asked  in  amaze- 
ment. "  Just  this,  Mr.  Point  Seven,  I  want  to  look  through  your 
baggage,"  he  said.  With  a  face  white  with  anger  I  threw  my 
keys  to  the  hall  attendant,  who  was  standing  behind  me  with 
his  mouth  open  in  surprise,  and  directed  him  to  open  my  two 
large  trunks  which  I  had  brought  from  Birmingham  the  day  before, 
and  which  I  had  not  since  opened.  I  was  then  returning  to  the 
dining-room,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  very  foolish  to  allow 
this  man  to  overhaul  my  stuff  without  being  present  myself;  accordingly 
I  went  after  them  to  the  trunk  room,  and  found  the  detective  in  the 
act  ot  lifting  from  my  largest  trunk,  a  bundle  of  legal  papers  and  a 
package  of  silver  spoons  and  forks  belonging  to  the  hotel  at  Birming- 
ham, where  I  had  stayed  two  nights  before.  "  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this,  Mr.  Seven?"  he  enquired,  gleefully.  "Nothing,  whatever," 
I  replied,  choking  much  indignation  and  surprise.  "Ah,  indeed?' 
he  sneered.  After  looking  through  the  other  trunk,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said:  "Will  you  walk  or  ride?"  "What  do  I  understand  by 
that  ? "  1  answered  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way.  "  Why,  that  you  are 
going  to  the  police  station,  that's  all,  sir !"  he  said  with  mock  polite- 
ness. Realizing  that  no  good  could  come  of  arguing  with  the  man,  I 
said  I  would  ride,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  hustled  into  a  hansom 
cab,  and  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  central  police  department. 
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What  my  feelings  were  I  cannot  describe,  the  shame  and  humilia- 
tion, and  then,  more  than  that,  the  fact  that  I  must  probably  spend 
that  night  in  jail  until  the  mystery  could  be  explained,  and  thus  dis- 
appoint my  friends  in  Berkshire,  who  would  of  course  drive  up  to  the 
railway  station  to  meet  the  evening  train,  made  me  feel  as  though  I 
could  pitch  this  self  satisfied  detective  out  of  the  cab  and  make  a  dash 
for  the  train  after  all. 

Arriving  at  our  destination  I  was  brought  before  the  Inspector  on 
duty  who  took  down  the  detective's  deposition,  "and  then  formally 
charged  me  with  robbery,  at  the  same  time  warning  me  that  anything 
that  I  might  say  would  be  used  as  evidence  against  me.  With  a  violent 
effort  I  tried  to  rouse  myself,  as  I  knew  that  it  was  all  a  silly  mistake 
convincing  though  the  facts  of  the  case  appeared  to  be.  "  Excuse 
me,  Inspector,"  I  said,  "but  I  can  put  this  matter  right  as  regards  my 
innocence  in  an  hour's  time  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  and  telegraph, 
to  Birmingham." 

"  We  will  do  that,  thank  you,"  was  the  cold  reply.  "  But,  my  good 
sir,"  I  impatiently  returned,  "  don't  you  see  that  I  am  a  respectable 
and  well-known  business  man  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Jones  &  Jones, 
Longlon?"  "Very  likely,"  said  the  ofiicial,  closing  the  charge-book, 
and  then  he  nodded  to  the  detective  and  warder.  With  this  I  was 
told  to  follow  the  man  with  a  bunch  of  keys  at  his  belt.  "  What,"  I 
cried,  "do  I  understand  that  you  are  going  to  lock  me  up,  without 
giving  me  a  chance  to  explain  this  unfortunate  affair?"  My  friend,  or 
enemy  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  Scotland  yard  man,  looked  at  me 
with  an  irritating  smile,  and  replied,  "  Come  this  way,  Mr.  Seven, 
don't  give  us  unnecessary  trouble."  At  that  moment,  I  lost  or  found 
my  temper ;  with  a  quick  and  well  directed  blow  I  struck  him  between 
the  eyes,  and  he  fell  backwards  but  was  caught  by  the  warder ;  this 
only  made  matters  worse,  and  in  less  time  than  I  can  tell  it,  two 
warders  hurried  me  along  the  narrow  passage,  and  opening  a  cell  door 
literally  threw  me  in ;  I  was  hurled  violently  against  the  concrete 
wall  on  the  other  side,  and  then  the  heavy  iron  door  was  shut  upon 
me  with  a  bang  ! 

And  then  I  awoke  to  my  real  surroundings.  I  was  after  all  in  the 
dear  old  Berkshire  home,  safe  in  bed ;  it  was  Christmas  morning,  and 
my  chum  was  trying  the  impossible  task  of  slipping  a  volume  of  Emer- 
son's Essays  into  my  socks,  in  Santa  Claus  fashion,  without  awakening 
me,  but  he  had  knocked  over  a  heavy  old  oak  chair  in  his  efforts. 

"Then  it  was  all  a  dream,"  I  gasped,  sitting  up  in  bed.  As  I  threw 
myself  back  upon  the  pillows  with  a  delicious  sense  of  security,  I 
remembered  what  an  appetite  I  had  had  the  night  before. 
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THE  CALECHE. 

fHE  English-speaking  people  have  scarcely  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  or  studying  that  class  of  the  Canadian  popu- 
lation called  the  Habitant.  From  this  want  of  information  arises 
<:ertain  prejudices  which  would  disappear  with  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  people  themselves. 

Often  the  very  word  Habitant  conveys  no  meaning,  yet  a  spirit  of 
antipathy  seems  to  emanate  in  the  same  breath  from  the  uninitiated 
as  the  sole  interpretation  possible.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
repulsive  or  overpowering  about  these  simple-hearted  rustics,  who 
prefer  jollification  and  merriment  to  the  whispering  and  exchanging 
of  news  and  indulging  in  "  the  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they 
meet."  Were  these  people  better  understood  they  would  be  treated 
with  the  same  consideration  that  they  themselves  give  to  others,  that 
is,  a  treatment  devoid  of  loud,  false,  outward  show  and  fearing  doubt. 

The  actual  misunderstanding  dates  back  to  the  Conquest,  1760. 
The  authorities  committed  the  grave  error  of  founding  an  English 
colony  separate,  distinct,  and  apart  from  the  colonies  already  settled 
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in  Canada,  preventing  thereby  any  social  intercourse.  At  that  time 
it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  amalgamate  the  two  elements, 
which  would  not  have  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  country,  but 
on  the  contrary  contributed  much  towards  it.  However,  it  is  useless 
to  find  fault  with  what  has  been  done,  and  is  past.     The  only  thing 


•  AN    OLD     MILL. 


to  be  done  at  this  stage  is  to  endeavor  to  understand  the  present  state 
of  affairs  and  not  to  encourage  the  deplorable  separation  and  self- 
inflicted  isolation  existing  between  the  two  nationalities. 

The   Habitant   is  above   all   things   very   conservative.     There  is 
nothing  in  his  life  to  remind  one  of  the  revolutionist.     He  is  the 
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antithesis  of  all  who  agitate  rebellious  uprisings.  You  must  not  con- 
found the  city  folk  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  with  its  country  people, 
as  the  cities  generally  are  hot-beds  of  radicalism,  whereas  the  Habitant 
is  a  cautious  man  of  few  words. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ancestors  of  these  people  were  not 
originally  from  the  regions  of  France  which  furnished  the  rioting 
masses  which  caused  so  much  trouble  during  the  past  100  years.     It 
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was  from  Normandy  and  Poitou  that  these  Habitants  originally  came 
— a  part  of  France  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  farmer  living  on  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  grains  and  vegetables,  and  not,  as  in  the  other 
Provinces,  on  the  simple  harvest  of  fruits  and  grape,  where  there  was 
much  leisure  to  be  spent  in  noisy  amusements  and  political  confabs. 

During  the  French  period  in  Canada  (1608-1760)  the   Habitants 
were   already,  as  at  present,  the  classes  who  live  in  the  country,   a 
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people  distinct  from  the  Frenchmen  who  lived  in  town.  The 
word  Habitant  means  inhabitant,  he  who  inhabits  or  he  who  is 
wedded  to  the  soil.  The  term  Habitant  was  the  appellation  given  to 
the  French  who  remained  in  the  colony,  as  distinct  from  those  who 
often  returned  to  France.  This  latter  class  never  really  settled  in 
Canada,  whereas  the  former  considered  it  their  domicile,  their  country, 
with  little  or  no  thought  or  hope  of  seeing  France  again. 

Therefore,  the  two  classes  of  people  were  the  farmers  who  formed 
the  majority,  and  the  men  of  commerce,  men  of  business,  working- 
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men  who  did  not  remain  in  the  country,  nor  did  they  wish  to  settle  in 
the  place.  The  latter  disappeared  entirely  in  1760.  Not  one  of  the 
real  Habitants  left  Canada. 

Then  was  the  time  to  settle  the  English  farming  people  upon  the 
wide  extent  of  unoccupied  land  of  Lower  Canada,  so  that  within  a 
few  years  would  be  obtained  a  population  partly  (if  not  altogether) 
homogeneous,  and  at  least  familiarized  with  each  others'  ways,  and 
having  common  interests.  The  scheme,  though  feasible,  was  not 
attempted.  The  day  after  the  conquest  there  existed  no  animosity 
against  the  English.     All  who  nursed  ill-will  toward  them  had  returned 
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to  France.  The  Habitant  remained  wedded  to  the  Canadian  soil, 
and  thus  it  is  we  see  them  as  a  mass  rise  to  defend  the  British  flag  in 
1764,  1775  and  1812,  This  unanimous  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  was  of  no  little  consequence,  and  to-day's  fealty  is  no  new 
movement  on  the  part  of  Canadians  to  defend  the  Union  Jack. 

The  aim  of  this  sketch  is  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  irremediable 
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difference  known  to  divide  the  two  sections  of  the  people  which  in 
the  main  populate  the  Dominion,  in  order  to  eradicate  the  false  and 
misleading  ideas  on  the  subject  that  result  from  a  lack  of  widespread 
and  reliable  information. 

The  Habitant  is  the  yeoman,  husbandman,  farmer,  agriculturist^ 
laborer,  peasant,  the  old  stock  of  the  seventeenth  century  settled  in 
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farming  districts.  He  is  ]|the  same  to-day  as  two  hundred  years  back, 
because  no  influences  have  intervened  to  cause  modification  or  change 
in  his  customs,  manners  and  idiosyncrasies. 

The  French-Canadians  who  lived  in  cities  are  another  people  and 
cannot  be  counted  among  the  Habitants.  They  of  the  cities  have 
undergone  certain  influences  which  have  altered    the  characteristics 
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peculiar  to  their  nationality.  They  have  become,  as  it  were,  angli- 
cized.    All  even  speak  English  when  required. 

Travellers,  in  their  haste  in  amassing  information  for  book  form, 
spr'ead  very  unreliable  knowledge  about  subjects  which  they  have  not 
sufficiently  studied,  and  thus  it  is  that  these  birds  of  passage  have 
stigmatized  the  Habitant  as  an  uneducated,  ignorant  man. 

The  Habitant  is  extravagant.  He  willingly  spends  his  last  dollar. 
This  is  the  verdict  of  men  who  have  come  in  contact  with  these 
people  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
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The  Habitant  loves  fine  feathers  and  furbelows.  He  enjoys  a  good 
table  and  all  kinds  of  luxury,  and  indulges  in  all  available  household 
comforts.  His  amusements  are  varied  from  the  ordinary  conversa- 
tion to  music,  dancing,  and  many  of  their  traditional  entertainments 
are  to-day  still  in  vogue,  such  as  a  Taffy  Pull  on  St.  Catherine's  Day, 
supposed  to    be   done   when  the   first    snows   come.      The   twelfth 
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night  festivities,  the  day  when  beans  in  the  King's  cakes  select  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  evening,  the  husking  bees — all  these  afford 
much  merriment.  And  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  Habitant 
deprives  himself  of  nothing  and  has  no  care  for  the  wants  of  the 
morrow.     "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

Ottawa,  Canada. 
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The  Christmas  Thorn. 

BV    EDWARD    C.    S.    HUYCKE,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  K.C. 

"It  the  good  Saint 
Arimatheau  Joseph,  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lord." 

Tennyson. 

TN  the  beautiful  southwest  of  England,  in  the  historic  County  of 
■^  Somersetshire,  and  near  the  famous  battleground  of  Sedgemoor, 
stands  the  little  town  ot  Glastonbury.  Just  to  its  rear  and  overlook- 
ing the  town  stands  a  frowning  hillside,  ordinarily  known  as  Glaston- 
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bury  Tor.  Standing  on  the  hilltop  and  looking  to  the  southward 
we  catch  a  dim  glimpse  of  a  hamlet,  almost  hidden  by  the  hills, 
known  as  Queen  Camel ;  near  it  is  a  ruin,  moss-covered  and  almost 
obliterated  by  the  tooth  of  time,  known  as  Cadbury  Castle,  and  below 
it  lies  a  quadrangular  area  of  considerable  size,  flanked  in  by  low 
mounds  or  earthworks,  covered  with  green.  Digging  down  you  may 
be  rewarded  by  finding  an  ancient  coin  or  a  bit  of  broken  armor. 
This  is  known  as  the  Camp  or  Castra.  Close  at  hand  and  adjoining 
the  castle  is  an  old  well,  unused  and  almost  forgotten^,  which  your 
guide  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you  is  known  as  King  Arthur's 
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well.  But  why  so  called  he  does  not  know.  For  we  are  on  historic 
and  romantic  ground,  and  history  and  romance  are  things  beyond  the 
ken  of  many  living  in  the  very  land  of  enchantment,  breathing  the 
very  air  of  romance.  Historic  ground  indeed,  for  Queen  Camel, 
Cadbury  Castle  and  the  Camp,  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  famous 
Camelot,  the  home  and  court  of  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  and  in 
succession  used  as  an  encampment  by  the  Britons,  the  Romans  and 
the  Saxons. 

And   here    in    the   rich,  dim    city,  and    on    the  sacred  mount    of 
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Camelot,  was  the  mighty  hall  "  which  Merlin  built  for  Arthur  long 
ago,"  "  the  stateliest  under  heaven."  And  in  that  mighty  hall  and 
about  the  Table  Round  King  Arthur  drew  together 

"  A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world. 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time." 

Historic  and  romantic  ground,  indeed !  Yes,  legendary  and 
mythical  too,  for  going  back  to  Glastonbury  Tor,  and  looking  to  the 
northward  towards  the  River  Severn  and  Bristol  Channel,  we  see  a 
rich,  flat  plateau,  surrounded  by  river,  marsh  and  meadow,  all  once 
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covered  with  the  rushing  sea  and  even  in  comparatively  modern 
times  swept  more  than  once  by  the  treacherous  waves  of  ocean.  It 
is  now  fertile  and  well  drained  by  the  River  Brue,  but  long  since 
many  of  these  meadows  were  covered  by  the  sea,  whose  hungry  waves 
lapped  the  sides  of  yonder  upland — upland  now,  but  then  an  island — 
the  isle  of  Avalon,  Avaron  or  Avillion.  The  name  is  of  Welsh  origin, 
common  in  Celtic  romances,  and  meaning  the  Isle  of  Apples  or  the 
Glassy  Isle. 
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This  the  island  famed  in  song  and  story,  sung  by  French  troubadors 
and  extolled  in  Welsh  Mabinogion,  immortalized  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  Robert  de  Boron  and  Geoffrey,  of  Monmouth,  bright- 
ened and  beautified  by  the  deft  touch  of  the  Courtier  Poet  Walter 
de  Map,  or  Mapes,  mirrored  in  the  literature  of  a  Chaucer^  a  Mallory 
and  a  Spenser,  and  last  but  not  least,  hypnotized  with  new  life  and 
glory  by  the  genius  of  the  modern  Merlin,  that  Taliessin  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
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Portrayed  too  by  the  brush  of  a  Millais,  and  of  a  Leighton,  and 
only  within  this  last  year  by  one  of  the  leading  living  artists,  Edwin 
A.  Abbey,  it  is  almost  iiniversally  known  as  the  matchless  land  of 
fable,  that  blithesome  country  where  fairies  lived,  where  came  no 
sorrow  and  no  pain,  that  happy  place  "  where  falls  no  hail,  or  rain,  or 
any  snow." 

But  why  so  fabled  and  so  famous  ?     Let  history  answer,  or  rather 
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let  a  combination  of  history  and  romance,  myth  and  legend,  song  and 
story  make  reply. 

Boron  tells  us  in  his  "Joseph  D'Arimathie,"  how  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  the  good  Saint  Joseph,  of  Arimathea,  was  put  in 
prison  by  the  Romans  for  befriending  the  Christ,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  for  having  stolen  his  body.  They,  of  course,  denying  his 
resurrection. 

The  good  Joseph  had  taken  the  cup  or  graal  (or  Holy  Grail,  and  of 
this  another  legend)  which  Jesus  used  at  the  last  supper  in  the  upper 
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room,  and  in  it  had  caught  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the  body  of  the 
stricken  Christ,  as  he  was  taken  from  the  cross ;  this  cup  and  blood 
he  kept  as  his  richest  treasure,  his  latest  heritage  from  the  Master  he 
had  so  fondly  loved  and  so  lately  served.  This  blood  kept  ever 
alive,  ever  beating,  ever  throbbing,  as  if  still  in  touch  with  the  living 
heart  of  God,  springing  from  the  fount  of  all  love,  human  and  divine. 
Joseph  took  his  treasure  to  prison  with  him  and  remained  there  forty- 
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two  years,  till  released  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  During 
all  this  time  he  scarcely  ate  or  drank,  being  sustained  by  the  living 
presence  of  his  Master,  and  so  happy  was  he  that  he  declared  his 
years  in  prison  were  no  longer  to  him  than  three  days,  and  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  he  had  been  there  a  longer  period. 

His  wealth  having  been  confiscated,  he  determined  to  give  his  life 
to  the  service  of  his  Lord,  and  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Philip.  Joseph  was  directed  by  a  Divine  vision  in  a  dream  to  ga 
to  the  far  Westland — to  the  Island  of  Avaron  .(he  knew  not  where  it 
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was),  there  to  seek  rest  for  himself,  to  found  a  church  of  Christ  and 
seek  a  home  for  his  treasure,  the  Grail. 

He  sailed  away  far  over  the  Western  seas  and  finally  touched 
Britain ;  ascending  the  Humber,  he  went  off  to  the  south  over  the 
shallow  waters  till  his  ships  touched  bottom  at  the  foot  of  Glaston- 
bury Tor.  Surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends  he  painfully  ascended 
the  hill,  and  on  the  very  peak  of  the  Tor  paused  to  look  about  over 
the  surrounding  country.     Delighted  with  the  view,  he  determined  to 
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make  this  his  home  and  there  build  a  church  for  the  worship  of  the 
Master,  and  a  safe  home  for  the  cup  containing  the  holy  "  blood  of 
God." 

So  saying,  he  stuck  his  staff  into  the  ground  in  token  of  his  intended 
stay,  when,  lo,  before  their  very  eyes,  the  staff  forthwith  began  to  bud 
and  soon  put  forth  both  leaves  and  branches !  It  struck  its  roots 
down  deep  into  the  earth  and  was  very  soon  a  beautiful  thorn  tree. 
It  grew  and  flourished  there  for  many  years.,  indeed,  for  centuries,  and 
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became  known  far  and  wide  as  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  or  the  Christ- 
mas Thorn.  But  why  the  Christmas  Thorn?  Strange  to  say  this 
tree  blossomed  twice  a  year,  at  Easter,  in  the  springtime,  as  did  other 
thorns,  and  also — mirabile dictu — on  Christmas  Day  as  well,  "mindful 
of  our  Lord." 

The  original  tree,  according  to  the  legend,  was  visited  by  countless 
pilgrims,  who  regarded  it  with  adoration  and  with  awe.  It  was 
destroyed  or  died,  it  is  said,  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but 
it  was  propagated  by  slips  from  the  parent  tree,  and  Glastonbury 
thorns  will  be  shown  you  still  in  many  an  English  garden. 
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Joseph,  the  story  goes,  thus  encouraged  by  the  Divine  approval  so 
miraculously  shown,  built  a  little  chapel  of  wood  and  woven  twigs, 
the  first  Christian  church  in  England.  Near  its  site  was  afterwards 
erected  the  famous  Glastonbury  Abbey,  where  the  good  King  Arthur 
is  said  to  have  been  buried ;  and  there,  over  the  good  King's  grave 
Joseph  placed  the  famous  epitaph  : 

"•fcfc  jacet  Brtburus  (IRej  quon&am,  rejque  futurus)." 

Historical  or  legendary,  real  or  mythical,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
a  combination  of  the  two,   there    is   no  doubt   that   King    Arthur, 
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although  obscured  by  the  intervening  years,  is  by  common  consent 
the  great  national  hero  of  the  Celtic  race.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  or  not  he  ever  had  an  actual  existence,  for  ideals  are  ex- 
pressed in  legend  as  well  as  in  history,  and  indeed  more  frequently 
so.  Cameiot  was  the  scene  of  his  court  and  his  tournaments, 
Avalon,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Christmas  thorn,  was  his  retreat 
for  happy,  quiet  hours  of  rest  and  worship  of  and  communion  with 
his  Maker. 

Thus  the  legend  of  our  thorn  tree  is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
Court  of  King  Arthur,  his  work  and  his  warfare,  his  trials  and  his 
triumphs,    that   make  his   character   so    dear   to   the   British   heart. 
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King  Arthur  gave  his  life  to  the  work  of  redressing  wrongs  in  his 
kingdom,  to  the  promotion  of  chivalry  and  honor  among  his  knights, 
of  truth  and  uprightness  among  his  people.  Doing  his  duty  and 
helping  others  to  do  theirs  was  his  ideal  of  life  and  his  highest  service 
for  Christ.  He  spared  not  himself,  and  thus  made  others  happy 
and  full  of  peace,  and  tried  to  lead  his  subjects  up  to  the  same  moral 
elevation,  to  the  same  plane  of  self-denial  and  self  sacrifice.  Let  us 
therefore  take  the  Christmas  thorn,  too,  as  the  emblem  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  people,  the  symbol  of  his  life  and  effort,  for  this  legend 
of  Joseph  and  his  journeys,  his  staff  and  his  thorn  tree  is  like  most 
legends,  steeped  with  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice. 

But  when  will  he  be  King  again  ?     Not  when  he  lives  again,  for 
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that  is  not  necessary,  but  when  his  people  live  as  he  lived,  do  as  he 
taught,  think  and  speak  as  he  thought  and  spoke,  "  leaning  on  his  fair 
father  Christ."  That  will  be  when  the  Christmas  spirit  is  ever  pre- 
valent, when  there  will  reign  universally  the  "  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward  men  "  sung  by  the  angel  choir  on  the  first  Christmas  morn. 
Christmastide  is  not  only  the  most  sacred  day  of  our  most  holy  reli- 
gion, but  it  is  the  dearest  and  most  joyous  festival  of  our  race,  the 
race  to  which  the  Christmas  thorn  is  an  emblem  of  the  message  with 
which  it  came. 

When  the  true  Christmas  idea  and  spirit  permeate  our  nation  and 
remain  with  it,  not  only  on  the  Christmas  eve  and  morn,  but  through- 
out the  year,  making  every  day  a  Christmas  day,  then  will  be  our 
Golden  Age,  our  Arthurian  reign  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  as  well.  May  we  not  therefore  rightly  adopt  the  old  Christmas 
thorn  of  Glastonbury  as  a  fitting  symbol  not  only  of  this  glad 
Christmastide  of  1902,  but  also  of  the  time  to  come  when  all 
will  vow 

"  To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  King. 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs. 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it." 


HENBURY    COTTAGES,    BRISTOL. 
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Some  Canadian  Books  of  the  Year. 

BY    L.    E.    HORNING,    PH.D. 

Tke  Kindred  of  the  Wild.     By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.     Toronto  : 
The  Copp,  Clark  Co. 

Barbara  Ladd.    By  C  G.  D.  Roberts.  Toronto:  The  Copp,  Clark  Co. 

Donovan  Pasha.     By  (Sir)  Gilbert  Parker.     Toronto  :  The  Copp, 
Clark  Co. 

A  Maid  of  Many  Moods.    By  Virna  Sheard.    Toronto:  The  Copp, 
Clark  Co. 

Public  Men  and  Public  Life  in  Canada.      By    Hon.  James  Young. 
Toronto:  William  Briggs. 

A  LL  Canadians  are  or  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  Roberts'  splendid 
'*^  animal  stories  in  Earth's  Enigmas,  and  be  impressed  with  his 
knowledge  of  all  the  lore  of  the  wilds  which  he  displayed  in  The  Heart 
of  the  Ancient  Wood.  In  these  books  he  was  a  pioneer  in  stories  of 
wild  life  and  no  imitator  of  Kipling  or  Seton-Thompson.  In  his 
Kindred  of  the  Wild  he  has  given  us  another  charming  collection  of 
the  same  kind.  Three  of  them  are  of  the  moose,  his  habits  and 
thoughts,  one  especially,  The  King  of  the  Mamozekel,  being  very  fine. 
Others  that  particularly  delighted  me  are.  The  Lord  of  the  Air,  an 
untameable  eagle  and  The  Homesickness  of  Kehonka,  a  story  of  a  wild 
goose.  In  the  whole  excellent  collection  Roberts  shows  a  power  of 
interpretation  rarely  equalled,  a  thorough  sympathy  with  and  under- 
standing of  wild  creatures  and  also  a  woodlore  that  can  only  come 
from  a  real  lover,  a  competent  lover  of  nature. 

This  mastery  of  woodlore,  this  keen,  pure  love  of  forest,  field  and 
stream,  is  very  clearly  in  evidence,  in  his  novel,  Barbara  Ladd,  which 
seems  to  me  the  best  work  of  the  kind  from  Roberts'  pen.  All  in- 
animate nature  and  the  lower  animate  nature  are  combined  to 
furnish  a  very  suitable  and  strikingly  sympathetic  background 
for  the  wilful  wildling.  Mistress  Barbara,  an  orphan  girl  of 
Spanish  blood  mixed  with  Puritan.  Left  to  the  guardianship 
of  "  Aunt  Hitty,"  who  is  or  wants  to  be  a  Puritan,  there  is  the 
natural  disagreement  which  leads  first  to  an  attempt  at  suicide 
and  then  to  an  attempted  runaway  to  "Uncle  Bob"  Glenower.  There 
is  a  good  angel  in  Mistress  Debby,  accounted  almost  a  witch,  and  two 
better  angels  in  Dr.  John  and  Dr.  Jim  Pigeon.  The  reconciliation 
with  Aunt  Hitty  is  brought  about  by  the  good  doctors,  and  then  begins 
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a  long  course  of  self-training  both  for  Aunt  Hitty  and  for  Barbara, 
which  makes  both  of  them  very  lovable  characters.     On  her  runaway, 

Barbara  had  impressed  young  Robert 
Gault,  and  from  the  meeting  began  a 
friendship  which  of  course  ended,  in 
spite  of  mighty  differences,  as  all  such 
acquaintances  should  end  in  a  novel, 
and  do  end  sometimes  in  real  life.  The 
revolutionary  days  of  1776  are  the 
scene,  and  our  author  makes  the  stirring 
times  of  preparation  for  the  struggle  stand 
out  clearly  before  us.  Mistress  Barbara 
was  an  incipient  and  later  a  thorough 
rebel.  Dr.  John  and  Dr.  Jim  Pigeon 
were  on  opposite  sides,  and  Aunt  Hitty 
and  Robert  Gault  were  thorough  Tories. 
But  the  woman's  heart  would  not  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  woman's  head,  and  rebel  and  Tory  are  united  in 
love.  The  whole  story  is  most  gracefully  told  and  marks  a  distinct 
advance  in  Roberts'  skill  in  character  drawing.  We  miss  just  that 
element  in  The  Forge  in  the  Forest^  A  Sister  to  Evangeline  and  in 
The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood  in  spite  of  all  its  love  of  the  wilds. 
But  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  wild 
nature  of  Miss  Barbara  is  well  done  and 
all  the  other  characters  are  well  portrayed. 
When  her  true  loving  heart  really  comes 
to  its  own,  Aunt  Hitty  becomes  a  charm- 
ing creature.  Everybody  must  admire  the 
big  whole-souled  doctors  and  the  Tory  gen- 
tleman Robert  Gault  makes  a  worthy  foil 
to  the  heroine.  Nor  are  the  minor  char- 
acters any  less  well  drawn.  Above  all  the 
setting  is  admirable.  If  there  is  any  fault 
in  the  book  to  my  mind  it  is  the  hasty  way 
the  work  is  drawn  to  a  close,  making  the 
ending  seem  commonplace. 

Gilbert   Parker's   latest    book,    Donovan 
Pasha,  does  not  please  me  nearly  so  well. 

'Tis  true,  he  disarms  criticism  by  stating  in  his  foreword  that  the 
sketches  which  make  up  the  work  are  but  preparatory  to  a  novel 
of  Egyptian  life.      But    I  could  not  help  feeling  that  Donovan  is 
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but  a  weak  second  edition  of  Purie,  the  adventurer  of  the  north, 
and  not  nearly  so  charming,  for  Donovan  is  too  smart.  Nor  am  1 
taken  with  the  so-called  local  coloring.  To  have  to  use  a  vocabulary, 
in  itself  meagre,  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  auth  r  means  is  too  labo- 
rious and  often  an  unrewarded  task.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
style  is  charming.  Among  the  best  stories  in  the  collection  are  The 
Desertion  of  Mahommed^Selim,  On  the  Reef  of  Norman^ s  Woe,  a  tale  of 


HON.    JAMES    YOUNG. 


the  cholera.  The  Eye  of  the  Needle^  A  Tyrant  and  a  Lady,  and  He  Would 
not  be  Denied. 

Public  Life  and  Public  Men  in  Canada,  by  Hon.  James  Young,  is  a 
book  of  historical  reminiscences  by  an  old  editor  of  the  Gait  Reformer, 
who  was  himself  for  a  long  time  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Many  an 
illuminating  sidelight  is  thrown  on  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
confederation  of  the  Dominion  in  1867,  and  many  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  chief  actors  of  the  day  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
book.     There  are  some  useful  appendices  as  well.     Barring  some  of 
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the  reflective  and  moralizing  passages  and  chapters,  the  book  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  historical  literature.  The  many  portraits  add 
a  great  deal  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

A  Maid  of  Manv  Moods,  by  Mrs.  Virna  Sheard,  is  a  story  of  the 
days  of  Will  Shakespeare.  Darby  Thornbury  was  a  gifted  young  actor 
in  Shakespeare's  company,  who  after  the  manner  of  the  dissolute 
young  men  of  that  date  got  mixed  up  in  a  drunken  brawl  at  the  Mer- 
maid Inn  and  was  unable  to  take  the  part  of  Juliet  in  the  new  play 
which  was  to  be  given  a  couple  of  days  later.  Deborah,  his  twin  sister, 
takes  his  place  and  puts  into  the  part  the  genius  which  had  been  lack- 
ing in  Darby's  rehearsal.  An  old  lover,  Nicolas  Berwick,  and  the 
Romeo  of  the  play,  Sherwood,  as  well  as  Dorien  North,  a  dissolute 
player  in  another  company,  recognize  her  She  feels,  then,  that  she 
must  return  to  Shottery,  her  ho  ne  near  Stratford,  not,  however,  before 
the  Romeo  of  the  play,  who  had  been  a  real  Romeo,  had  secured  from 
the  gifted  Juliet  the  promise  of  her  hand.  A  charming  story  for 
girls.  The  authoress  has  quite  cleverly  reproduced  the  Elizabethan 
style. 

{Concluded  next  month.) 
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HAYING   IN    ALBERTA, 


The  Opportunity  of  Methodism. 


BY   JOHN    MACLEAN,    PH.D. 


A  LL  the  world  is  looking  westward,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
■**■  Wesley  are  not  contented  to  be  in  the  rear  when  the  human 
race  is  marching  toward  the  setting  sun.  The  action  of  last  General 
Conference  has  given  the  pendulum  a  stronger  swing,  and  the  Emer- 
gency Fund  for  Missions  is  the  expression  of  faith  in  God  and  in  the 
North-West,  with  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  the  movement  of 
the  new  century  toward  winning  the  West  is  an  incentive  from  on  high. 
Methodism  in  its  modern  interpretation  is  sanctified  aggression,  and 
the  prophets  and  heroes  of  our  faith  can  never  be  satisfied  with  a  lower 
ideal  than  that  expressed  in  the  watchword  of  the  fearless  sect,  "  The 
world  is  my  parish."  Greater  Canada  lies  west  of  Thunder  Bay.  The 
vast  areas  of  arable  land  are  waiting  the  advent  of  sturdy  men  and 
faithful  women  who  will  bring  health  and  fortune  out  of  the  soil. 
Shall  we  invite  countless  immigrants  from  beyond  the  sea  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  new  country  and  allow  them,  with  their  mediaeval  cus- 
toms and  beliefs,  to  mould  our  institutions  ;  shall  we  remain  indifferent 
to  the  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  which  is  leaving  its  impress 
on  the  political,  social  and  religious  life  of  the  West ;  or  shall  we  thank 
God  for  the  opportunity  of  the  century  and  seize  our  heritage  with 
courage  and  undying  faith  ? 

The  West  is  in  need  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  nursed  in 
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the  lap  of  honest  industry,  and  have  imbibed  that  spirit  of  the  martyrs 
which  our  fathers  found  in  the  humble  log  churches  in  the  backwoods. 
We  dare  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  best  which  the  Dominion 
can  furnish,  and  we  need  men  of  the  type  of  George  Macdonald's 
"  David  Elginbrod,"  and  Ian  Maclaren's  "  Drumsheugh."  Pardon 
the  denominational  pride  which  asserts  that  Methodism  can  supply 
the  demand  for  energetic  men  and  women,  possessed  of  moral  worth, 
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who  can  dare  to  sing  in  the  shanties  of  the  West.  Methodism  is  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  a  new  country,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  story  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  backwoods  during  the  past  century.  The  prophets 
in  buckskin  are  still  living,  and  many  of  them  have  followed  the 
trails  to  the  homes  of  the  settlers  to  tell  with  old-time  pathos  the  old 
story  of  redemption. 

The  North- West  gives  the  opportunity  of  a  wide  sphere  for  men  and 
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women  of  every  degree  of  culture  and  ability.  There  is  room  for 
thousands  of  settlers  from  every  part  of  the  Dominion,  and  there  is  no 
failure  to  men  of  energy  and  good  judgment,  save  that  which  comes 
to  all  men  in  unforeseen  circumstances.  With  the  rapid  growth  of 
population  there  is  always  a  demand  for  school  teachers,  especially 
young  ladies  who  are  brave  enough  to  laugh  at  home-sickness  and  are 
willing  to  work,  with  the  assurance  of  a  larger  competence  than  can 
be  obtained  in  the  East.  Women  are  more  than  welcome,  they  are 
invited  to  visit  awhile,  and  then  they  are  contented  to  remain  in  good 
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homes  of  their  own  making.  The  North-West  is  a  young  man's  coun- 
try, and  will  so  remain  for  many  years  to  come.  There  is  an  urgent 
call  for  sanctified  laymen  who  will  settle  among  us  and  study  the  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  and  while  they  are  making  a  good  living  will 
prepare  themselves  for  the  hour  when  the  electors  will  place  them  in 
power.  We  have  no  college  wherein  politicians  may  graduate,  but  in 
the  school  of  life  there  is  ample  room  and  abundant  materials  for 
training  statesmen  after  the  Methodist  fashion. 
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The  Gospel  must  be  preached  to  the  people,  and  upon  whom  shall 
rest  the  burden  more  than  on  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Methodism  ? 
Think  not  that  men  of  inferior  ability  and  education  will  suit  the 
prairies,  for  then  you  have  a  wrong  conception  of  the  average  western 
congregation,  where  the  best  blood  of  the  Dominion  mingles,  and 
some  of  the  persons  sitting  in  the  primitive  house  of  worship  have  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  the  best  schools  and  colleges  of  the  East.  Send 
us  men  of  brains  and  piety,  sons  of  the  heroes  of  other  days,  who 
know  the  meaning  of  energy  and  concentration  and  are  willing  to  bide 
their  time  when  the  probationer  will  be  called  to  the  presidential  chair. 


ON    THE    BOW    RIV£R. 


This  is  the  opportunity  for  the  young  men  in  the  ministry.  An 
ecclesiastical  Rhodes  will  find  a  sphere  large  enough  for  any  colossal 
scheme,  and  a  modern  Francis  Xavier  may  call  out  Amplius  and 
travel  farther  till  his  heart  finds  content.  Does  the  heroic  element 
still  abide  in  the  Methodist  ministry  ?  Then  here  is  an  outlet  for 
heroism  in  pulpit  eloquence,  pastoral  devotion,  church  organization 
and  evangelistic  zeal.  The  indolent  had  better  stay  at  home,  but  the 
man  of  one  talent  or  many  who  has  a  message  from  God  to  the  people 
will  find  willing  ears  and  hungry  hearts  anxious  for  the  word  of  life. 

The  present  time  is  the  opportunity  of  Methodism.     Ten   years 
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hence  will  be  one  decade  too  late.  Other  denominations  are  pushing 
toward  the  outskirts  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  shall  the  saints  and 
seers  of  Methodism  fold  up  their  garments  and  wait  for  another  day  ? 
Twice  ten  thousand  of  the  followers  of  Wesley  are  beckoning  you  to 
speed  toward  the  prairies  with  your  message  of  peace.  The  western 
climate  will  nurse  you  into  health,  and  there  are  rewards  awaiting  godly 
enterprise  and  dauntless  faith.  Canada  is  passing  through  a  stage  of 
colonization,  the  North-West  is  pulsating  with  the  tread  of  thousands 
who  are  seeking  homes,   the  Gospel  must  be  preached   with  intense 
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earnestness  and  love  to  the  men  of  to-day,  and  the  men  of  the  future 
must  be  gathered  into  Sunday  Schools  and  trained  for  godly  service, 
and  who  are  the  men  that  should  march  to  the  front  and  declare  the 
truth  of  God  ?  Ye  men  of  Wesley !  Ye  sons  of  Old  Victoria ! 
March  !  March  to  the  front !  Place  your  souls  on  the  altar,  and 
with  a  song  on  your  lips,  go  forward  to  the  conquest  of  a  new  empire 
for  Christ.  Give  me  a  grip  of  your  hand  as  I  turn  my  back  upon  the 
prairies  with  a  sigh,  and  pledge  your  faith  to  do  your  best  for  the 
winning  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  for  Christ  our  King. 
8 
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lEbitorial 


THE  MESSAGE   Christmas — with  its  wonderful  '  good  tidings  of  great 

WHICH  joy  to  all  people ' — can  the  human  mind  ever  compre- 

CHRiSTMAS      hend  its  full  meaning  !     The  natal  day  of  a  Redeemer 

BRINGS.         of  a  World,  of  a  '  Word '  who  is  to  make  manifest 

a  God,  of  a  King  of  whose   dominion  'there  shall 

be  no  end  ! ' 

A  giving  time  made  sacred  through  all  the  ages  by  the  one  great 
Gift !  A  day  that  exalts  forever  the  humble  and  the  self-forgetful ; 
a  day  which  hallows  for  all  time  the  sympathetic  life  of  service  ! 

A  Christmas  ideal :  the  giving  of  not  money  or  sympathy  alone,  but 
hardest  of  all,  the  giving  of  self — this  is  the  great  message  of  the 
Christmas  time  to  men.  The  world  needed  such  a  gift  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago ;  it  needs  it  still. 

Acta's  wish  to  her  readers  at  this  glad  season  is  that,  living  out  the 
Yule-tide  message,  they  may  know  the  supreme  Peace  and  Good- 
will that  make  the  Merry  Christmas, 

THE  STUDENT  The  Student  is  from  his  training  the  man  made  most 

AND  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  theoretical,'  and,  in  fact, 

THE  LAW.       there   is   considerable   justification   for    the   charge. 

The  student  will  discourse   most .  learnedly   on   the 

great  truth  that  true  liberty  and  freedom  are  found  in  and  through  the 

law,  and  yet,  alas,  when  fact  and  not  theory  is  in  question,  he  has  at 
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times  the  failing  of  not  showing  a  great  respect  for  law  in  the  person 
of  its  representatives.  The  student  is  prone  to  presume  upon  his 
position  and  to  think  that  he  is  not  amenable  to  the  same  com- 
monplace laws  which  his  humbler  (?)  neighbor  unquestioningly  obeys. 
Students  of  Yale,  and  of  our  own  Toronto,  have  this  fall  had  serious 
encounters  with  the  police,  and  no  one  for  a  moment  believes  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  or  even  perhaps  in  any  case,  the  police  were 
entirely  in  the  wrong. 

The  same  spirit  is  shown  in  the  small  acts  of  discourtesy  or  rude- 
ness which  the  student  often  permits  to  himself,  and  excuses  because, 
forsooth,  he  is  a  student.  •  It  is  but  natural  for  the  layman  to  expect 
the  student  to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  and  the  student, 
who,  from  his  privileges  and  position,  hopts  perhaps  to  become  a 
leader  of  men,  should  in  his  college  days  as  well  be  a  leader  in 
manners  and  in  morals. 

UNIVERSITIES    The    American    Universities,    partly   because  of  the 

AND  THEIR      great  rivalry  among  them,  have  long  had  to  face  the 

ATHLETES.      problem  of  men  coming  to  College  for  the  athletics 

only,  and  the  similar  problem  of  many  of  the  best 

athletes  remaining  for  years  merely  to  play  on  the  teams. 

Columbia  is  now  taking  a  step  which  will  make  clearer,  to  its  own 
students  at  least,  what  the  purpose  of  a  University  is,  and  which  will  tend 
to  keep  its  athletics  free  from  professionalism.  A  regulation  has  been 
made  that  no  student  who  is  conditioned  in  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  of  a  year's  work  shall  be  eligible  for  any  team.  Yale,  too,  as  will 
be  seen  from  an  article  in  this  issue,  has  taken  a  similar  strong  stand. 
If  such  a  rule  were  enforced  in  Toronto  it  would  mean,  as  nearly  as  a 
comparison  can  be  made,  that  no  man  with  two  stars  could  play  on 
any  athletic  team  ;  and  although  there  is  little  tendency  to  semi-pro- 
fessionaHsm  here,  yet  it  would  doubtless  be  in  the  interests  of  both 
men  and  University,  if  Toronto  and  Victoria  did  not  give  positions 
of  responsibility,  athletic  or  other,  to  men  who  are  struggHng  with 
more  than  one  star. 

ABOUT  THE      We  regret  being  compelled  to  hold  over  because  of 

JANUARY        lack  of  space   several   articles   contributed   for   our 

"acta."        Christmas  number  by  well-known  Canadian  writers. 

Included  among  these   are   contributions  by  Agnes 

Maule    Machar,    Rev.  George  Bryce,  LL.D.,  Pastor  Felix,  and  Rev. 

Robert  Johnston,  D.D.     These  should  insure  Acta  readers  a  treat 

m  the  January  number. 
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PERSONALS 
^EXCHANGES 


Presidents  and  Professors  of  the  Old  Days. 

a  SCHOOL  truly  reveals  the  character  of  its  teachers.  They 
are  the  sources  of  its  life  and  energy,  and  impart  to  it  a 
languid  or  a  vigorous  existence.  Victoria  College  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  educational  life  of  Canada.  Accordingly, 
a  sketch,  though  brief,  of  the  careers  of  her  Presidents  and  Professors 
of  the  early  days  should  be  of  interest.  Such  a  review  would  be 
incomplete  without  the  inclusion  of  the  Upper  Canada  Academy,  from 
the  incorporation  of  which,  in  1841,  Victoria  dates  its  birth,  so  it 
begins  with  the  Academy's  first  president : 

Matthew  Richev,  D.D., 
the  first  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  Academy,  the  embryo  Victoria, 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Ramelton  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  When  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  through  attending  a  Methodist  prayer-meeting,  he 
became  identified  with  that  body,  and  his  maintenance  of  that  con- 
nection compelled  him  to  leave  home.  He  came  to  Canada,  and 
arriving  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  entered  a  law  office,  became  assistant 
teacher  in  the  principal  academy,  but  relinquished  his  position  to  enter 
the  Methodist  ministry.  He  was  ordained  in  1825  and  came  to 
Western  Canada,  about  the  year  1836.  The  same  year,  he  was 
appointed  Principal  of  the  newly  founded  Upper  Canada  Academy, 
which  position  he  held  until  1839.  Though  holding  the  honor  of 
presiding  over  the  first  educational  institution  of  Canadian  Methodism, 
he  rendered  greater  services  to  it  as  an  administrator  than  as  an 
educationist,  though  it  was  said  of  him,  "  that  his  brilliant  talents  would 
win  for  him  respect  and  admiration  in  any  sphere  of  life."  While  at 
Cobourg,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.  Returning  to  active  ministerial  work,  during 
1843,  and  1844,  he  was  superintendent  of  missions  in  Upper  Canada. 
In  1845  he  was  again  honored  by  Wesleyan  University  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  filled  the  highest  positions  in  the 
gift  of  the  Church.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  where  he  died  October  24th,  1883. 
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Jesse  B.  Hurlburt,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

the  second  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  Academy,  was  born  at  Prescott 
in  Eastern  Ontario,  about  the  year  1815.  His  father  was  a  United 
Empire  Loyalist  and  an  ardent  Methodist,  giving  four  sons  to  its 
ministry.  Mr.  Hurlburt  received  his  education  in  the  United  States, 
graduating  M.A.  from  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  He 
entered  Upper  Canada  Academy  soon  after  its  opening,  as  a  teacher, 
and  on  the  retirement  of  Rev.  Matthew  Richey  in  1839,  succeeded  him 
as  Principal.  He  occupied  this  position  until  the  incorporation  of  the 
Academy  as  Victoria  College  in  1841,  when  he  became  Professor  of 
Natural  Science.  After  about  nine  years  of  service,  he  left  Victoria 
and  established  a  ladies'  school  at  Cobourg,  and  afterwards,  as  well,  the 
Adelaide  Ladies'  College,  Toronto.  In  1856,  Professor  Hurlburt  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Toronto  ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  to  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  London, 
England,  in  185 1,  and  remained  there  two  years  preparing  his  work  on 
the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Canada.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
at  Ottawa,  in  literary  work,  his  specialty  being  Indian  History  and 
Isothermal  Influences.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  and  a  recognized  authority  on  literary  subjects,  being  accredited 
one  of  the  best  read  men  of  his  day.    He  died  at  Montreal  in  1895. 


Egerton  Ryerson,  D.D., 

the  first  President  of  Victoria  College,  was  born  in  the  township  of 
Charlotteville,  March  24th,  1803,  of  U.  E.  L.  parentage.  In  those 
days  Upper  Canada  offered  few  educational  advantages,  but  the 
resolute  youth  supplied  the  deficiency  of  opportunity  by  diligent 
application.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the  London  District 
Grammar  School  as  teacher  and  student.  He  first  appeared  as. 
an  author  amid  the  political  agitations  of  1826  ;  entered  the  Methodist 
ministry  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  first 
two  co-editors  of  the  Christian  Guardian,  at  twenty-six.  Being  the  fore- 
most educationist  in  the  connexion,  he  went  to  England  in  1835,  to  ob- 
tain a  Royal  Charter  for  Upper  Canada  Academy,  and  to  solicit  funds 
on  its  behalf.  He  was  successful  in  his  two-fold  undertaking  and  induced 
the  Imperial  Government  to  recommend  that  a  grant  be  given  by  the 
Upper  Canada  Legislature.  On  the  incorporation  of  Victoria  in  1841, 
Mr,  Ryerson  was  unanimously  chosen  as  its  first  President,  and  in  the 
same  year  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Wesleyan 
University  of  Middletown.    In  1844  he  was  appointed  Superintendent 
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of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  which  position  he  held  until  1876, 
and  the  public  school  system  of  Ontario  is  the  result  of  his  labors.  In 
1 86 1  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Victoria,  and  in 
1874  was  elected  President  of  the  first  General  Conference.  He  died 
in  1882.  Though  prominently  identified  with  the  educational  interests 
of  his  own  Church,  he  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  the  nation.  All 
matters  of  public  interest  commanded  his  attention,  and  his  greatest 
monument  is  the  public  school  system  of  Ontario. 


Alexander  Macnab,  D.D., 

son  of  Col.  Simon  Fraser  Macnab,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Hastings 
County,  on  January  26th,  18 12.  He  came  of  a  family  distinguished 
in  the  Old  Land,  and  in  the  pioneer  days  of  this  country.  He  was 
privately  educated  under  the  tutorship  of  Rev.  John  Grier,  M.  A.,  and 
being  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  commenced  the  study  of  law 
with  Mr.  J.  H.  Sampson,  qf  Belleville,  but  relinquished  it  for  the 
study  of  Literature  and  Theology.  He  was  appointed  President  of 
Victoria  College  in  1845,  and  held  that  position  for  four  years,  during 
which  time  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Union  College, 
Schnectady,  N.Y.  After  leaving  Victoria  he  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  became  assistant  to  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Bethune, 
Rector  of  Cobourg.  He  subsequently  became  Rector  of  Darlington, 
residing  in  the  town  of  Bowmanville.  This  position  he  held  for 
forty  years,  and  in  1888  was  made  Honorary  Canon  of  St.  Alban's 
Cathedral,  Toronto.  Canon  Macnab  died  at  Bowmanville  in 
November,  1891. 

Samuel  Sobieski  Nelles,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

was  born  October  17th,  1823,  in  the  village  of  Mount  Pleasant,  near 
the  present  city  of  Brantford,  and  died  at  Cobourg,  October  17th,  1888. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Lewiston  Academy  in  New  York 
State.  In  1840  he  went  to  the  academy  at  Frederica,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  entered  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.Y.  He 
entered  Victoria  in  1842,  being  one  of  the  first  four  undergraduates. 
Spending  two  years  here  he  proceeded  to  the  University  at  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  from  which  he  graduated  a  B.A.  in  1846.  The 
year  after  he  taught  in  the  Newburg  Academy,  Lennox  County,  and 
entered  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministry.  After  three  years  of  pasto- 
ral work  in  Ontario  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Victoria,  and 
held  that  position  till  his  death.     His  department  was  that  of  Mental 
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Philosophy,  with  Logic,  Ethics  and  Evidences,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  Homiletics.  When  Mr.  Nelles  became  President  the  affairs  of 
the  College  were  at  a  very  low  point.  There  was  then  but  one 
Faculty — Arts,  five  teachers,  and  a  small  attendance.  In  1854  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  was  added,  in  1862  the  Faculty  of  Law.  Then 
followed  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  1872,  and  the  Faculty  of  Science 
and  the  building  of  Faraday  Hall  in  1878.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  President  Nelles  by  Queen's  University,  in  i860,  and 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  Victoria  in  1873. 


NathanaelBurwash,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

was  born  at  Argenteuil,  Quebec,  July  25th,  1839,  and  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Adam  Burwash,  a  U.  E.  Loyalist.  When  ten  years  of  age,  with 
the  family  he  removed  to  Upper  Canada  and  settled  near  Cobourg, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  the  future  Chancellor  entered  Victoria ; 
matriculated  in  1854;  taught  school  during  the  two  following  years 
and  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1859,  For  the  next  two  years  he 
was  a  tutor  in  Victoria  ;  entered  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministry  in 
i860,  and  spent  seven  years  on  circuit,  being  stationed  at  Newburgh, 
Belleville,  Toronto  East  and  Hamilton ;  then  spent  one  term  at  Yale, 
returning  to  Canada  to  assume  the  duties   of  Professor   of  Natural 
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Science  in  Victoria.  This  position  he  filled  for  six  years.  Meanwhile 
Professor  Burwash  graduated  in  Divinity  from  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Evanston,  Illinois.  In  1876  he  received  from  the  same  institu- 
tion the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology.  Upon  the  formation 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  1873  he  became  a  professor  therein  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  In  1888  Dr.  Burwash  was  called  to  the  office  of 
Chancellor,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Nelles,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  occupies.  The  Chancellor  has  made  several  valuable 
contributions  to  theological  literature,  the  most  notable  being  his 
"  Systematic   Theology,"    Wesley's     "  Doctrinal   Standards,"    and    a 

"  Commentary  on  Romans." 

j0 
William  Kingston,  M.A., 
was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  was  bom  December  29th,  1808.  Early  in 
life  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  studied  in  Girard  College  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  came  to  Canada  about  1835  and  secured  a 
position  as  public  school  teacher  in  the  neigborhood  of  Dundas.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  Mathematical  Master  in  Upper  Canada 
Academy.  During  the  stormy  time  of  Lord  Elgin's  term  as  Governor- 
General,  Professor  Kingston  left  Victoria  College  and  directed  his 
efforts  to  journalism.  He  owned  and  edited  the  North  America,  a 
newspaper.  After  a  time  he  returned  to  the  College,  remaining  there 
until  1872,  when  he  entered  the  State  Department  at  Ottawa.  He 
died  in  that  city  on  February  3rd,  1887.  As  a  teacher,  Professor 
Kingston  was  remarkable  for  painstaking  thoroughness  and  strict 
fidelity  to  the  discharge  of  duty.  He  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian  and 
very  partial  to  the  examination  system.  In  private  life  he  was  an 
amiable  companion,  a  faithful  friend  and  a  consistent  Christian. 

je/ 
John  Wilson,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Classics  in  1847,  ^^^  occupied  that  posi- 
tion for  forty-three  years.  He  received  his  University  training  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1841.  For  a 
short  time  after  graduation,  he  taught  in  Wesley  College,  Sheffield,  but 
came  to  Canada  in  1847.  Entering  almost  immediately  after  his 
arrival  upon  his  duties  in  Victoria,  he  continued  therein  until  1890, 
retiring  with  rank  of  Emeritus  Professor.  He  died  at  Cobourg  in  June, 
1898,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  Discharging  the  onerous  duties 
connected  with  his  important  department,  from  almost  the  time  of  the 
University's  birth,  through  the  anxious  period  of  its  youth,  to  that  of 
mature  age,  he  may  properly  be  described  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
institution.     His  work,  which  included  many  things  which  do  not,  in 
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these  days  of  minute  division  of  [labor,  make  themselves  evident,  pre- 
vented him  appearing  prominently  before  the  public.  But  to  that 
wide  circle  of  students  who  absorbed  his  energies  and  to  whom  he 
became  endeared,  his  ripe  scholarship,  kindly  nature,  and  Christian 
fidelity  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration. 

Dr.  John  Beatty,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Science,  (1846-56.) 

John  Beatty,  born  January  19th,  18 10,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
the  son  of  Rev.  John  Beatty,  whose  father  emigrated  from  Ireland 
owing  to  the  strong  feeling  against  the  followers  of  John  Wesley.  The 
family  moved  to  Upper  Canada  in  18 19,  and  settled  by  the 
Credit  River  on  a  site  which  is  now  the  village  of  Meadow- 
vale.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  returned  to  New  York  in  1825  ; 
entered  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and 
then  took  a  three  years'  course  in  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  He 
began  his  medical  studies  in  1830,  and  graduated  from  the  New  York 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1833.  He  returned  to  Canada 
and  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Rolph.  Dr.  Beatty  had  a  very  extensive 
practice  in  Cobourg.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Natural  Science  in  Victoria  College,  and  on  his  retirement  in 
1856  was  presented  by  the  students  with  a  handsome  silver  tea  service. 
He  was  Mayor  of  Cobourg  for  the  years  1858,  '59,  '60,  '66  and  '67  ; 
was  for  several  years  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Cobourg  and  Mar- 
mora Railway,  and  Dominion  Census  Commissioner  from  1861  to 
1 88 1.  He  was  a  Conservative  in  politics,  and  for  many  years  took  an 
active  interest  in  political  and  municipal  affairs,  as  well  as  in  matters 
connected  with  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee  for 
sixty  years.  Dr.  Beatty  died  on  July  17th,  1898,  at  Cobourg.  A 
beautiful  stained  glass  window  in  loving  memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Beatty  has  been  placed  in  the  Methodist  Church,  Cobourg,  by  their 
children. 

Hon.  John  Rolph,  M.D., 
(i85/|-'7o)  the  first  Dean  of  Victoria's  Medical  Faculty  and  "un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  extraordinary  personalities  who  have 
ever  figured  in  the  annals  of  Upper  Canada,"  was  bOjn  at  Thorn- 
bury,  Gloucestershire,  England,  in  1793.  He  came  to  Canada 
with  his  parents  prior  to  18 12.  Returning  to  England  he  studied 
law  and  medicine,  and  was  registered  at  Carpbridge,  though  he 
never  took  his  degree.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  studied  under  Sir  Ashley  Cooper.     Coming  again  to 
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Canada  in  1821,  he  settled  in  Norfolk  County,  was  called  to  the  Bar 
and  began  the  practice  of  law.  Three  years  afterwards  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  abandoned  law  in  1832 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine ;  removed  from  Dundas  to 
Toronto  and  became  one  of  its  first  aldermen.  Having  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Reformers  and  involved  in  the  Rebellion  of  1837, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  the  community.  A  reward  of  ^500 
was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  He  fled  to  the  United  States  ;  but 
was  pardoned  and  returned  home.  Because  of  his  undoubted  ability, 
he  had  frequently  been  re- 
quested to  found  a  medical 
school,  but  though  he  gave 
numerous  lectures,  his  active 
political  interests  deferred  ac- 
tion, and  it  was  not  until  1843 
that  "  Rolph's  School "  really 
had  a  beginning.  In  1853  it 
was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Toronto  School 
of  Medicine,"  and  in  1854 
became  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  Victoria  University,  and  in 
this  connection  enjoyed  many 
years  of  prosperity.  Dr.  Rolph 
resigned  the  office  of  Dean  in 
1870,  and  died  in  the  same 
year.  A  most  fitting  tribute 
has  been  paid  to  the  distin- 
guished doctor  by  a  contem- 
porary in  the  following  words  :  "  His  crowning  glory  was  achieved 
in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Medical  College.  As  a  teacher  of  the 
science  of  Medicine,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  his  equal." 


HON.    JOHN    ROLPH,    M.D. 


Alfred  H.  Reynar,  M.A„  LL.D., 

was  bom  in  the  City  of  Quebec,  in  the  year  1840,  of  Irish  parentage. 
He  attended  the  High  School  of  his  native  city,  entered  Victoria  in 
1858  and  graduated  in  Arts  in  1862,  taking  first-class  honors  in  Eng- 
lish and  obtaining  the  Prince  of  Wales  silver  medal,  besides  being 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  Mr.  Reynar  was  received  into  the  Metho- 
dist ministry  in  1866,  but  has  not  engaged  to  any  great  extent  in  active 
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circuit  work.  His  period  of  probation  was  passed  mostly  as  tutor  in 
Victoria,  though  in  1864  he  held  an  appointment  at  Shefford  and 
Lawrenceville.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  in  1865,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  in  1866,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1869. 
Immediately  after  his  appointment  he  went  abroad  and  pursued  post- 
graduate studies  in  Berlin,  Leipsic  and  Paris.  Returning  in  1868  he 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  chair,  in  which  work  he  is  still 
engaged,  in  addition  to  being  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Profes- 
sor of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  department  of  Theology.  In 
1889  Professor  Reynar  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Victoria. 
The  Bay  of  Quinte  Conference,  to  which  Dr.  Reynar  belongs,  gave 
evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  electing  him  President 
in  June,  1902. 

Abraham  Robert  Bain,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Ancient  History,  son  of  the  late  John  Bain,  of  Cobourg, 
was  born  in  the  old  college  town,  December  3rd,  1838.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Cobourg,  entered  Victoria  College  and  graduated 
B.A.  in  1858,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1869.  After 
graduation  he  proceeded  to  Harvard  to  further  prosecute  his  studies,  and 
afterwards  at  Lausaune,  Switzerland,  the  College  de  France  and  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris.  In  1861  he  began  to  teach  in  Victoria,  tutoring  in 
classics  chiefly  till  1868,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Mathe- 
matics. At  the  conclusion  of  the  next  two  years,  which  were  spent 
abroad.  Professor  Bain  returned  to  undertake  the  active  duties  of  his 
department.  In  1888  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Mount  Allison  University.  On  the  removal  of  Victoria  to  Toronto  in 
1892,  Dr.  Bain  was  transferred  to  the  Nelles  chair  of  Ancient  His- 
tory, a  position  which  he  still  occupies.  He  is  also  Registrar  of  the 
University. 

Eugene  Emil  Felix  Richard  Haanel,  Ph.D., 

was  born  in  Breslau,  Silesia,  May  24th,  1841,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Gymnasium  in  Breslau.  He  left  home  to  travel  in  America  at  the 
age  of  seventeen ;  visited  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  traversed 
Texas  on  foot,  returning  to  Germany  in  i860.  He  left  for  New  York 
the  same  year,  enlisted  in  the  Federal  Army  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  served  three  years  as  hospital  steward  and  one  year  as  first 
lieutenant.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year 


was  called  to  Hillsdale  College,  in  the  same  State,  to  teach  Moderns 
and  Philosophy.  In  1867  was  elected  professor  of  Natural  Science 
in  Albion  College,  serving  four  years,  during  which  time  he  established 
the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Geological  Museum.  In  187 1  he 
returned  to  attend  Breslau  University,  graduated  in  1872,  magna 
cum  latide,  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  accepted  in  the  same  year 
the  Professorship  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Victoria  College,  Cobourg, 
Ontario,  and  built  and  equipped  Faraday  Hall.  He  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  In  1 888  Dr.  Haanel  accepted  a  call 
to  Syracuse  University  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Canadian  Government  Superintendent  of 
Mines,  June  8th,  1901. 

Arthur  Philemon  Coleman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Breslau), 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  Science,  was  born  at  Lachute,  Que- 
bec, in  1852,  and  is  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Coleman.  He  spent  two  years  at  Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute.  He 
matriculated  into  Victoria  in  1872,  graduated  with  honors  in  1876, 
and  received  the  M.A.  degree  in  1880.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ger- 
many, studied  Natural  Science  at  Breslau,  receiving  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  1882.  On  his  return  to  Canada  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Assaying  and  Metallurgy  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  and  later 
to  the  chair  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  which  he  still 
holds. 

George  Coulson  Workman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Leipsic), 

Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature,  1889  to  1892,  was  born 
near  Cobourg  in  the  year  1848.  He  attended  the  Colborne  and  Cobourg 
High  Schools,  and  entered  Victoria  in  1870.  He  graduated  a  B.A.  in 
1875,  ^"d  received  his  M.A.  in  1878.  The  brilliancy  of  his  scholarship 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  received  at  graduation  the  Wilson 
Memorial  Prize,  the  Macdonald  Bursary  and  the  Valedictory.  The  next 
four  years  he  spent  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  being  stationed  at  Peter- 
boro'  and  Toronto.  In  1882  Mr.  Workman  entered  Victoria  as  an  assis- 
tant professor,  and  in  1884  was  appointed  to  thechair  of  Old  Testament 
Exegesis  and  Literature.  Soon  after  he  proceeded  to  Germany,  where 
he  obtained  in  1889  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Leipsic.  He  then  re- 
turned and  resumed  his  duties  at  Victoria,  resigning  in  1892.  Dr. 
Workman  is  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  of  Canadian  Biblical 
critics. 
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riDerri?  Smae! 

Don't  send  jewellery — an  Acta  will  be  quite  as  acceptable. 

Don't  forget,  during  the  holidays,  the  Essay  and  Poem  Contests ; 
manuscript  must  be  in  by  January  loth. 

B.D.'s  and  others  shouting  in  the  halls,  please  use  the  deaf  and 
dumb  or  Morse  alphabets. 

Baker — "  I  wish  I  could  get  my  wisdom-teeth." 
The  official  yell  of  '06  : 

Hyky  pyky  !     Hyky  pyky  ! 

Ribbledy  !     Rawbledy  !     Roo  ! 

Naughty  Six  !     Victoria  ! 

Hooray  !  (2)     Hooraw  !  (5)     Hooroo!(io) 

Miss  Ll — ,  '04,  reviewing  a  Bob  pun — "  I  want  Paul !  I  want 
Paul  ! " 

Paul  K— "  Do  you  ?  " 

Mr.  a.  J.  Brace  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  "  My  Ex- 
periences in  South  Africa,"  in  the  college  on  Thursday  evening,  Nov. 
6th.     The  chapel  was  well  filled. 

Howard  Gray  was  the  Athletic  Union  representative  at  the  Trinity 
Athletic  dance,  Nov.  25  th. 

R.  C.  Armstrong  and  J.  I.  Hughes  were  the  Union  Literary  So- 
ciety's representatives  at  the  "  At  Home "  given  by  the  Women 
"Meds"  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  21st. 

On  Dec.  1 2th  Victoria  and  McMaster  will  meet  in  the  IntercoUe; 
giate  Debating  Series.  The  battle  will  take  place  in  Victoria  College 
chapel. 

The  Oriental  Society  of  Toronto  University  met  on  the  afternoon  of 
Nov.  1 8th.     Prof  Murison  delivered  a  very  interesting  address. 

Dr.  Bauglev  (at  the  Rugby  match) — "  I  came  here  to  meet  my 
class  in  Apologetics." 
9 
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The  second  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  took  place  on 
Nov.  2 1  St  at  4  p.m.  Very  excellent  papers  were  read  by  Messrs. 
Armstrong,  Barber,  Hendry  and  Hughes. 

This  is  the  way  the  label  on  Ed.  Burwash's  Acta  read,  "  Burwash, 
E.  M.,  M.  A.,"  and  his  November  copy  was  of  course  sent  to  the  ladies' 
study. 

Brace  (at  the  lecture) — "  When  we  saw  the  hard-tack  we  knew  why 
men  with  false  teeth  had  been  rejected." 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  most  delightfully." — Ford. 


The  following  is  from  a  note  to  Acta  from  Grad.  Jacombe,  when 
he  learned  he  had  missed  the  Bob,  held — so  wisely,  we  think — ten 
days  earlier  than  usual : 

"  I  have  often  heard  that  the  '  Bob '  of  to-day  is  degenerate,  and  I 
need  no  further  proof  of  it.  To  think  of  Bobbing  a  lot  of  Freshmen 
when  scarcely  a  full  month  had  passed  since  their  first  entrance  into 
the  classic  (if  not  very  ancient)  halls  of  old  Vic,  and  when  you  were 
scarcely  well  acquainted  with  them.  The  idea  is  preposterous ;  indeed 
it  appears  almost  sacrilegious.  To  one  even  of  so  late  a  date  as  1896 
it  seems  on  a  par  with  burying  a  man  the  instant  the  breath  is  out  of 
his  body.  I  admit  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
burying  a  man  and  Bobbing  him,  but  the  one  act  is  fully  as  sacred 
as  the  other." 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Union  Literary  Society  held  on  Nov. 
8th,  the  inter-year  debates  were  begun.  The  contesting  parties  were 
the  Specialists,  represented  by  Messrs.  Whattam  and  Hopkins,  and 
the  First  year  represented  by  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Wells.  The 
subject  for  debate  was,  "  Resolved,  that  monarchy  should  be  abolished." 
The  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  Specialists,  who  had  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  years  opened  the  series  of  inter-year  debates 
of  the  Women's  Literary  Society  with  the  subject,  "  Resolved,  that 
great  men  are  the  product  of  their  environment."  Miss  Fife  and  Miss 
Grange,  of  the  third  year,  argued  for  the  affirmative,  and  Miss  JoUiffe 
and  Miss  Smith,  of  the  fourth  year,  for  the  negative.  The  negative 
won  the  laurels.  The  judges  were  Mrs.  Rolfe,  Mrs.  Misener  and  Miss 
Woods  worth,  all  graduates. 

Miss  Fife  (in  debate) — "  Many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
and  waste  its  desert  on  the — " 
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A  Study. 

He  seated  himself  in  his  easy  chair, 

As  he  thought  of  a  friend  far  away ; 
He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  dainty  scroll — 
She  had  penned  it  but  yesterday. 
He  had  read  it  before — 
"  Come  for  Sunday — no  more  : 
Mamma's  calling.     Your  darling,  May." 

He  clasped  in  his  left  the  missive  sweet, 

In  his  right  a  "  dunner  "  for  four ; 
His  board  bill  was  due,  he  had  run  on  his  face 
For  a  fortnight — he  couldn't  for  more. 
And  the  clock  ticked  away. 
And  the  mice  in  their  play 
Peeped  down  through  the  garret  floor. 

You  can  see  him  there  still  in  his  easy  chair, 

As  he  growls  to  himself  in  the  dark, 
And  thinks  of  McConkey's,  the  Woodbine,  and  Shea's, 
And  the  Humber,  that  spot  for  a  lark — 
He  has  written  his  May  : 
"  An  engagement,  my  fay  ; 
That  day  I'm  to  preach  in  the  Park." 

— Banjo,  '04. 


Lane  (at  the  mail  box) — "  Get  my  mail  out  of  there,  Mike." 
Mike — "  Do  you  owe  Wm.  Briggs  anything  ?  " 
Lane — "  Yes ;  for  one  copy  of  Wesley's  Sermons." 

Freshie  Trueman — "  Dr.  Milligan  gave  a  splendid  sermon  yester- 
day— just  suited  me  exactly." 

Second  Freshie — "  What  was  the  sermon  on  ?  " 
Trueman — "  Er — r — r — ,  well,  matrimony." 

Victoria's  Glee  and  Harmonic  Clubs  are,  at  time  of  writing,  prac- 
tising carefully  for  the  Conversat.  to  be  held  Dec.  5th  next.  The  Glee 
Club  is  very  much  pleased  with  its  new  instructor,  Mr.  McNally,  and 
hopes  to  be  in  good  form  by  the  time  its  services  are  needed.  A 
week's  tour  to  towns  east  is  anticipated  about  Dec.  15th,  and,  as 
several  engagements  have  been  already  closed,  the  required  number 
will  doubtless  be  forthcoming. 
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If  you  walk  along  St.  Mary  street  you  may  see  a  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  which  throws  even  Marconi's  into  the  shade.  It  is  doubtful 
whose  fertile  brain  originated  the  scheme,  but  sure  enough  there  it  is, 
a  living  testimony  of  man's  incomparable  skill — or  woman's.  Some- 
body has  informed  us  that  there  is  a  bell  on  either  end  of  it ;  perhaps 
so,  likely  a  belle  also.  Anyway,  pull  the  clothes-line  at  either  extrem- 
ity, and  a  head  appears — the  tiny,  curly  head  of  a  freshette.  "  And 
Bill  uses  it  also  " — so  the  comment  ran.  We  are  just  wondering  how 
the  invention  will  work  in  the  winter. 

Miss  J — ,  '03  (hastening  to  leave  the  college  at  the  supper  hour) — 
"  Helloa,  there  !  It's  rather  dark.  Guess  you  had  better  come  home 
with  me." 

Perley,  '04—"  Er,  well,  who " 

Miss  J — "  Oh — !  I  thought  it  was  Ernie." 

Boarder,  at  29  Czar — "  If  any  more  of  those  men  come  from  the 
West  to  our  table  I'll  have  a  cold  in  my  head  all  the  time,  there'll  be 
such  a  draught." 

The  Temperance  campaign  is  receiving  considerable  attention  in 
college  circles  at  present.  Our  two  vocal  quartettes  are  much  in 
demand,  as  are  also  quite  a  number  of  our  boys  who  are  on  the  stump. 

Mike  (reading  a  parchment  at  "  Lit.") — "  Therefore  I  think  that  we 
the  women  undergraduates  — ." 

Does  any  person  know  where  Frank  Barber  lost  his  class  pin  ? 
There  are  rumors. 

Pres.  of  Union  "  Lit." — "  I  see  you  have  a  notice  up  in  the  girls' 
room." 

Leader  of  Gov't— "Yes,  but  I  didn't  put  it  there." 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  a  successful  "  Bob  "  and  a  suc- 
cessful Moustache  Club,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  committee 
to  succeed  in  the  one  case  and  utterly  fail  in  the  other  has  been 
proved  in  Victoria  during  this  Michaelmas  term.  After  the  hallowe'en 
celebration  the  committee  met  to  divide  the  spoils  and  devise  some 

scheme   to   insure   future   fame.      After   many    suggestions,  St g 

thought  a  Moustache  Club  practicable.     It  carried,  with  C g  as 

President  and  W n  as  Secretary,  and  the  following  regulations,  it 

is  said,  were  formulated  : 

1.  That  this  club  persist  for  a  term  of  six  weeks. 

2.  That  each  member  be  supplied,  out  of  "  Bob  "  funds,  with  2  lbs. 
witch  hazel,  2  yds.  fly-blister,  2  gals,  sweet  cream,  and  a  full-grown  cat 
as  trainer. 
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3.  That  each  member  be  permitted  to  sleep  face  downward  to  assist 
gravitation. 

4.  That  each  member  live  on  a  strictly  vegetable  diet,  all  strong 
drinks  and  the  weed  being  strictly  prohibited. 

5.  That  any  member  violating  the  above  rules  be  tapped. 
Observation — The  tap  is  ever  flowing. 

Langford  (after  meeting  a  group  of  ladies  in  Varsity  entrance) — 
"  I  had  a  sensation  of  pressure  coming  out  that  door,  but  I  refuse  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  intensity." 

Miss  M.  J — ,  '04,  meeting  professor  in  the  park — "  Is  there  to  be  a 
lecture  to-day  ?  " 

Prof. — "  I'm  considering." 

Miss  J — "  If  I  gave  you  a  candy  would  you  know  ?-^ Oh,  I 

didn't  think  vou  could  be  bought  so  easily." 

The  longer  "  Jam  "  lives  the  less  he  knows  about  weather-prophecy. 
We  are  all  agreed,  though  (i)  that  he  is  overcoming  his  shyness,  and 
(2)  that  he  has  a  very  heroic  regard  for  the  ladies.  On  the  Sabbath 
evening  before  the  "  Bob,"  John  went  piously  to  Trinity  church  and 
sang  vehemently  with  his  hymn-book  upside  down — she  was  there. 
At  seven  o'clock  there  had  been  stars  ;  at  eight  you  could  almost  sail 
a  canoe  on  Bloor  street.  Ask  John  to  describe  his  escapade  in  search 
for  an  umbrella. 

Cragg  (melodiously) — "  Oh,  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing  !  " 
Langford  (fervently) — "I'm  precious  glad  you've  only  one." 

The  open  meeting  of  the  Union  Literary  Society  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Nov.  15th,  the  Hon.  Pres.,  Dr.  Reynar,  presiding.  In 
addition  to  a  very  inspiring  address  from  the  chairman,  the  following 
programme  was  rendered  :  Solo,  C  W.  Bishop ;  selection.  Mandolin 
and  Guitar  Club ;  reading,  F.  S.  O'Kell ;  solo,  F.  W.  K.  Harris  ; 
presentation  of  prizes  won  in  the  recent  tennis  tournament,  Dr.  L.  E. 
Horning.  During  the  business  session  the  following  degrees  were 
conferred  : 

Dawson,  '04 — E.W.K.I.C  (Easily  the  Worst  Kicker  in  the  College). 

Premier  Gray,  '03 — G.O.F.  (Guardian  of  the  Flask). 

E.  W.  Wallace— P. H.R.L.  (Plug  Hat  Representative  of  the  "Lit.") 

C.  W.  Bishop — S.L.S.O.  (Slow  Leader  of  a  Sleepy  Opposition). 

Mike— F.G.S.E.  (First  Graduate  of  the  School  of  Expression). 

These  degrees  were  issued  in  the  name  of  Colonial  Secretary  Cham- 
berlain. 
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Songs  from  the  Small  Boy ^  Corner  at  ^^  Lit"  : 

"  Percy  has  joined  a  Syndi-Kate." 

"Cant,  along,  sister  Mary,  Cantelon,  Cantelon." 

"  Can  he  af-Ford  it  ?  " 

"  Rosie  has  done  it  on  a  bet." 

Luck  (while  being  carried  downstairs) — "  I  haven't  shaved,  but  I 
can't  prove  it." 

The  Seventh  Annual  Theological  Conference  of  our  University  was 
held  in  the  college  chapel,  beginning  on  Nov.  i8th  and  lasting  three 
days.  Very  able  addresses  were  delivered  by  Chancellor  Burwash, 
Drs.  Carman,  Courtice,  Potts,  Reynar  and  Wallace,  and  by  Revs.  F.  E. 
Malott  and  F.  A.  Cassidy,  the  latter  of  whom  is  on  his  way  back  to 
Japan.  The  conference  was  well  attended  by  ministers  from  many 
parts  of  the  Province,  and  the  discussions  were  well  supported. 

From  Across  the  Park. 
On  this  side  of  the  park  we  are  watching  with  interest  the  develop- 
ment of  a  University  publication.  Our  misgivings  at  launching  the 
venture  are  gone  ;  our  mourning  the  loss  of  a  university  college  paper 
has  become  a  rejoicing,  to  find  ourselves  with  a  journal  inculcating  a 
wider  sympathy  and  directing  our  mental  vision  to  a  broader  outlook. 
In  the  midst  of  this  advancement  it  is  a  regrettable  fact,  we  feel,  that 
in  the  matter  of  college  representation  on  the  editorial  board  Victoria 
has  remained  aloof.  It  would  appear  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  criti- 
cal stage  in  newspaperdom,  so  we  must  go  slowly. 

The  Literary  Society  of  University  College  has  not,  within  the  last 
four  years,  been  in  so  thriving  a  condition  as  at  present.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  inter-year  debate  between  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
the  attendance  reached  nearly  the  two  hundred  mark.  This  meeting 
marked  the  introduction  of  political  discussion,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  although  the  question  of  introducing  politics  in  the 
"  Lit "  has  always  been  strenuously  opposed,  it  was  not  deemed  this 
time  even  worthy  of  discussion.  This  fact  is  very  significant.  Not 
only  is  the  political  jingoism  in  the  student  body  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but,  for  the  sake  of  debate,  delicate  political  questions  may 
now  be  discussed  with  perfect  safety. 

Class  receptions  are,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  usual  number  of  complaints  against  the  orthodox  promenade  are 
being  lodged,  but  just  what  these  dissatisfied  creatures  want  is  difificult 
to  discover.     Whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  in  a  social  meeting  of 
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student  with  student  to  have  a  game  of  tag  or  a  display  of  fireworks 
in  place  of  an  interchange  of  ideas,  or  the  merriment  of  a  give  and 
take  conversation,  might  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  taste ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  latter  accomplishes  the  end  for  which  receptions 
are  held. 

One  on  the  Business  Manager  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — The  copy  of  Acta  which  you  are  very  kindly 
sending  me  is  addressed  in  the  following  rather  indefinite  fashion  : 
'  Lawrence  J.  B.  Department  of  Justice."  It  reached  me,  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  other  man  in  the  Department  having  that  Christian 
name,  but  I  think  in  future  it  might  be  better  to  add  the  surname  as 
well.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  You  might  suggest  it  to  the  printer  who 
prepares  the  lists  of  addresses. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

Ottawa,  21st  Nov.,  1902.  "Lawrence  J.  Burpee." 

Acta  is  known  apparently  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  A 
request  for  a  specimen  copy  came  to  the  management  the  other  day 
from  Athens,  Greece. 

Will  theologs  kindly  not  leave  Princess  Theatre  seat-checks  on 
the  chapel  seats  while  at  prayers.  For  the  same,  and  also  a  white- 
handled  penknife,  apply  to  Robert. 

You  may  expect  in  the  next  issue  to  have  an  article  by  Bob  Pearson 
on  "Government  protection  from  the  police,  or  how  we  escaped 
through  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross'  back-yard." 

What  next  ?  You  would  have  thought  so  if  you  had  seen  Dan. 
Walker  address  a  Conversat.  invitation  to  "  Mrs.  Father  T — ."  Daniel's 
thoughts  must  have  been  wandering. 

Connelly  (at  Conversat.  com.  meeting) — "  I  move  that  the  /ady 
waitresses  be  asked  to  remain  for  the  after-dinner." 
Barber — "I  will  incorporate  them  in  my  motion." 

Dingle-dy  !  dingle-dy  !  ding — - 
'Tis  the  sound  of  the  library  bell ; 

Dingle-dy  !  dingle-dy  !  ding^ — 
For  what  no  mortal  can  tell. 
If  you  look  at  your  neighbor,  the  sky  or  a  maid ; 
If  you  giggle  or  grin  or  think  things  in  the  shade. 
You're  It — and  you're  crestfallen  partners  stampede, 

For  its  dingle-dy  !  dingle-dy  !  ding. 
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Prof,  to  R.  Hughes — "  My  memory  is  very  poor  for  dates  ;  I  do 
not  know  that  yours  is  much  better." 

R.  L.  Horning,  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Horning,  arrived  on  Nov.  25th, 
and  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  Second  Year  Political  Science.  His  home 
is  near  Hamilton. 

12.30  p.m.  Saturday  after  Ladies'  Lit  reception.     S "  Come  on 

out  in  the  country  this  afternoon,  Z — rbr — ." 

Z — rbr: — ,  '06  (with  a  sigh) — "  Oh,  no — can't — I  must  work  now.  I 
had  a  day  off  last  night." 

A  New  Intercollegiate  Debating  Union. 
The  Women's  Literary  Societies  of  McMaster,  St.  Hilda's  (of  Trin- 
ity), Varsity  and  Victoria,  have  formed  a  Debating  Union.  Varsity 
and  Victoria  ladies  have  come  in  touch  with  each  other  in  this  way 
for  some  years,  but  this  new  union  will  give  the  Arts  students  of  all 
the  Universities  the  opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted.  The 
first  debate,  on  "  Resolved,  that  man  is  more  the  product  of  environ- 
ment than  of  heredity,"  was  held  at  Varsity,  Saturday  evening,  Nov. 
22nd.  Miss  Monroe  and  Miss  Ardley,  of  McMaster,  upheld  the 
affirmative,  and  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Pringle,  of  Varsity,  the  nega- 
tive. The  decision  of  the  judges  was  that,  though  the  sides  were 
evenly  matched  in  the  number  of  points,  the  style  of  the  McMaster 
debaters  tipped  the  scales  in  their  favor.  The  judges  were  Miss  Pat- 
terson, of  Varsity,  Miss  Dryden,  of  McMaster,  and  Miss  Dingwall,  of 
Victoria. 


MaTtinia  Bear — "  See,  my  children,  Santa  Claus  has  left 
/a  nice  full  stocking  for  each  of  you." 
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All  the  rinks  on  the  New  Campus. 

For  the  winter,  Friday  night — Band  night. 

The  Rink  Committee  is  composed  of  Ford,  Wallace,  Hamilton, 
Aikins,  Proc.  Burwash. 

We  warn  our  opponents  that  the  captain  is  aching  to  get  things 
going. 

Two  of  our  fast  forwards  of  last  year  are  missing,  Dobson  and 
Dalgliesh.  The  vacancies  will  be  hard  to  fill,  but  no  doubt  the 
required  men  will  be  found.  Harris,  Robertson  and  Aikins  of  the 
defence  are  all  available.  Salter,  '05  goal  keeper,  may  catch  a  place. 
'  Proc,'  Hamilton,  Rankin,  Gain,  Jackson,  Watson,  are  likely  men  for  the 
forward  division.  Surely  it  is  needless  to  urge  all  to  do  their  very  best 
for  the  team.  Let  every  fellow  come  back  after  Christmas  and  work. 
A  word  privately  to  each — to  whatever  year  you  belong,  if  you  prove 
your  ability  for  a  place  on  the  first  team,  you  will  get  it. 

The  inter-year  alley  series  is  over  and  the  Seniors  have  proven  that 
they  are  invincible.  Their  team  was  Bowles,  Irvine,  Near  and  Ding- 
man.  Series  B  in  the  Intercollegiate  League  has  not  fallen  to  us.  St. 
Mic's  have  corralled  both  series.  B  men — Burwash  P.,  Burwash  E. 
M.,  Dingman,  Clarry. 

By  3/5  second,  Adams,  '06,  wearing  Orton  Club  colors,  was  beaten 
by  Thompson,  W.  E.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the  five-mile  team  race,  open  to 
entries  of  any  team  of  six.  The  Vic.  Freshman,  as  has  been  said,  ran 
second  out  of  a  field  of  thirty.  The  time  was  very  good,  a  little  over 
twenty-eight  minutes. 

Pearson  and  Green  were  chosen  from  Victoria's  eleven  to  play 
on  the  all-University  team  against  Gait.  However,  the  ubiquitous 
Bob  was  in  demand  at  home  in  the  Varsity-Argonaut  game.  Accord- 
ingly, Green  alone  was  left  to  uphold  the  honor  of  Vic.  And  as 
'  Bill '  is  somewhat  backward  in  sounding  his  own  praises  we  are 
forced'  to  do  a  little  in  that  line.  We  can  most  truthfully  give  as  his 
axiom  No.  i,  using  the  third  person — his  playing  in  a  game  is  equal 
to  his  proving  himself  therein  a  bright  and  shining  light. 
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And  we  failed  to  beat  Varsity  in  our  scheduled  game.  The  score, 
3-1,  does  not  show  the  true  relative  strength  of  the  two  teams.  Our 
back  division  is  unequalled  by  the  defence  of  any  other  college.  Alas 
that  we  are  unable  to  say  the  same  of  the  forwards.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  our  eleven  we  have  no  combination,  absolutely  no  scoring 
ability.  (The  only  goal  was  a  long,  well-judged  kick  by  half-back 
Green.)  This  was  once  more  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  Knox- 
Victoria  contest.  Although  the  ball  was  in  Knox  territory  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  yet  0-0  is  painted  in  large  black  letters  on  all  our 
memories.  For  these  non-scoring  games  but  one  reason  can  be  given : 
we  do  not  practise  as  we  should.  Day  after  day  our  opponents  labor 
to  correct  their  deficiencies,  while  we  go  on  the  field  without  having 
so  much  as  seen  a  ball  for  days,  and  we  are  disappointed  when  we 
lose,  or,  as  is  more  usually  the  case,  when  we  don't  win.  In  the  words 
of  a  modern  philosopher  we  should  remember  that  practise— oh, 
pshaw  !  'tis  engraven  on  each  soul,  the  result  of  practise. 

In  the  inter-year  matches  the  fun  goes  merrily  on ;  '04  held  '03 
down  0-0  in  their  second  game  and  win  the  round  by  a  margin  of 
one  goal.  '05  played  '06  the  return  match,  and  verily  there  was  a 
slaughter  of  the  innocent.  Within  a  minute  of  the  start  the  Freshmen 
scored  as  a  result  of  a  beautiful  shot  by  Stinson.  For  the  rest  of  the 
first  half  '05  kept  putting  the  ball  between  the  posts  with  painful 
regularity,  notching  five  all  told.  The  second  half  was  far  more  even, 
the  Freshmen  shifting  their  players  to  good  advantage.  One  all  was 
the  result  of  the  second  '  spell '  of  play.  The  vanquished  talk  of 
playing  Burnside  rules  after  this.  Their  heavy  kickers  will  doubtless 
shine  at  this  style  of  play. 

The  Senior  Association  League  is  over,  and  S.  P.  S.  have  proven 
their  superiority.  Two  games  were  necessary.  The  first  was  very 
even,  neither  side  scoring  after  an  hour  and  a  half  play.  S.  P.  S. 
twice  located  the  goal  in  the  second  game,  successfully  defending  their 
goal  from  all  attacks.  Though  somewhat  early  to  form  a  definite 
opinion,  it  looks  as  if  School  would  take  the  Junior  championship  and 
the  Mulock  Cup  as  well. 

For  years  to  come  round  Victoria's  Halls  the  tale  will  be  told  of 
how  on  the  13th  November,  1902,  for  the  first  time  a  Victoria  twelve 
went  forth  in  all  their  glorious  accoutrements  of  war  to  play 
a  scheduled  match  in  the  Mulock  series  ;  how  a  procession,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  before  left  her  halls,  accompanied  the  mighty  men 
of  Vic  ;  how  the  grand  stand  in  the  athletic  field  was  filled  with 
crowds  of  young  and  fair,  including  the  '  sweet  girl  undergraduates  ' 


and  the  theologues  ;  how  before  the  game  commenced  the  Chancellor 
and  his  wife  took  their  seats  while  the  acclamations  of  hundreds  rent 
the  heavens.  'Tis  true  the  score  at  the  end  of  the  game  was  against 
us,  yet  the  defeat  was  really  a  victory  (and  it  was  so  celebrated  in  the 
cold  storage  room  by  the  players  and  their  supporters).  That  day  the 
college  was  roused  to  an  interest  in  the  game  as  never  before.  We 
have  had  a  taste  of  what  might  have  been,  and  what  will  be,  what 
must  be.  Whether  next  year  we  are  champions  or  not  rests  entirely 
with  the  fellows.  We  have  the  material.  Have  we  the  necessary 
stick-to-it-iveness  ?     Well,  I  guess. 

After  the  team  had  had  its  picture  '  tooken  '  they  lined  up.  Proc. 
gracefully  ambled  towards  the  ball  and  sent  the  pigskin  careering 
down  the  field.  The  game  was  started,  we  held  our  breath.  We 
were  playing  two  halves  only,  and  no  back,  the  spare  men  being 
utilized  on  the  wing.  Whether  or  no  this  was  a  wise  move,  some  of 
those  in  the  bleachers  thought  not  when  '  Ginger '  of  the  Dents  broke 
through  the  halves  and,  unopposed,  dribbled  over  for  a  try,  not  con- 
verted— 0-5. 

Our  men  braced  themselves  together  to  do  or  die.  They  did. 
Yard  by  yard  the  ball  was  worked  down  towards  the  Dents'  line. 
Our  fellows  excelled  in  mass  plays,  gaining  ground  continually. 
Finally,  to  end  the  tension,  Robertson  gallantly  allowed  himself  to  be 
shoved  over  for  our  first  try.     Rankin  very  neatly  converted — 6-5. 

Victoria  was  doing  some  very  pretty  playing  here.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  Dents  to  hold  the  ball  for  long.  Gains  were  made  by 
bucking  the  line.  Free  kicks  were  somewhat  numerous.  Chown  was 
soon  sent  over  for  another  try,   unconverted.     Our  men  now  led — 

Dents  played  desperately  and  forced  back  Vic.  Nice  runs  were 
made  by  Chown  and  Rankin,  but  still  the  ball  stayed  on  Vic's  twenty- 
five  yard  line.  Over-eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  Vic  wings  gave 
Dents  a  free  kick,  resulting  in  a  goal.  Just  before  half-time  the 
Dents  forced  a  rouge,  making  the  score — ii-ii. 

With  the  score  a  tie  the  second  half  started  in  with  fast  playing  on 
both  sides.  Some  beautiful  runs  were  made  by  the  halfs  and  the  out- 
side wings.  Chown's  catching  was  a  feature.  Green  was  very  promin- 
ent in  his  splendid  tackling.  The  Dents,  after  a  long  struggle,  notched 
another  point,  a  rouge — 11-12. 

Dents  pressed,  but  met  with  valiant  resistance.  Time  and  again 
it  looked  like  a  score  for  our  opponents,  but  Rankin  always  managed 
to  clear  nicely.     An  intercepted  pass  resulted  in  a  try,  converted — 
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Though  but  one  more  score  resulted,  a  rouge  for  Victoria — 12-18 — 
yet  the  game  here  was  most  interesting  and  exciting.  Repeatedly 
Vic  made  desperate  attempts  to  get  over  the  line.  On  one  occasion 
in  particular  Chown  made  a  beautiful  run  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
goal  line,  but  Vic  failed  to  make  use  of  its  opportunity. 

All  our  fellows  played  well.  Rankin  showed  good  judgment 
throughout,  and  for  his  pluckiness  was  loudly  applauded.  Green  was 
the  man  who  never  let  go.  Gain  and  Archibald  were  conspicuous, 
while  Watson  made  the  neatest  tackles  of  the  day.  And  there  are 
others.     The  whole  team  deserves  the  greatest  of  credit. 


THE  COLOR  SYSTEM. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  a  rumor  about  the  college  that 
we  were  likely  to  have  a  color  system,  but  from  lack  of  information, 
and  consequent  interest,  it  has  never  been  realized.  The  Athletic 
Executive  have  under  consideration  at  present  a  system  which,  if 
adopted,  ought  to  meet  the  many  requirements  and  restrictions  of 
college  society. 

The  system  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 

(fl)  Every  man  who  plays  on  a  first  team  in  every  match  during  any 
one  season  to  be  entitled  to  his  colors  ;  also  any  man  recommended 
by  the  officers  of  his  club. 

{b)  No  man  who  loses  his  year  to  be  awarded  his  colors  ;  colors  to 
be  awarded  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

{c)  The  color  to  consist  of  a  large  plain  "  V  "  in  gold  on  the  breast 
of  the  sweater. 

The  first  clause  covers  the  field  from  the  purely  athletic  standpoint, 
as  it  awards  colors  to  all  men  holding  an  undisputed  place  on  the 
team.  The  case  of  such  a  player  being  prevented  from  playing  on 
account  of  accident  is  covered  by  the  sub-clause.  To  such  a  system 
objection  has  been  raised  to  the  end  that  it  cultivates  the  tendency  in 
college  sports  to  make  athletics  the  "  be  all  and  end  all "  of  a  college 
course.     This  objection  is  met  by  the  second  clause. 

No  other  department  of  college  life  cultivates  the  same  self-control, 
the  spirit  of  give  and  take  without  hard  feeling.  College  spirit  finds 
expression  through  athletics  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  in  any  other 
way.  While  we  are  proud  of  the  spirit  prevalent  in  our  college  we 
believe  it  can  be  improved.  The  opinion  of  the  men  in  the  college 
finds  expression  in  the  college  spirit.  As  the  college  sport  is  one 
of  the  main  factors  of  expressing  that  opinion,  we  should  do  all  in  our 
power  to  cultivate  the  manly,  generous  spirit  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  irue  college  sport.  A.  P.  B. 


Something  of  Yale  and  Its  Athletics. 
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BY    GEORGE   E.    PORTER,     OI. 

A  SUMMER  excursion  from  New  York  up  Long  Island  Sound  to 
^*-  the  port  of  New  Haven  has  peculiar  charms  of  its  own,  but 
the  chief  interest  to  the  university  man  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  destin- 
ation is  the  home  of  Yale.  On  landing,  even  a  stranger  can  scarcely 
fail  to  find  the  university,  for  do  not  the  best  interests  of  that  some- 
what conglomerate  city,  largely  centre  around  the  far-famed  "Green" 
with  its  stately  elms,  and  the  home  of  the  "  Sons  of  Eli  "  ?  But  the 
peculiar  sense  of  depression  that  fills  the  breast  on  visiting  a  deserted 
university,  is  known  to  every  man  who  has  had  experience  of  the 
"  life,"  and  this  feeling  Yale's  scattered  buildings  makes  all  the  more 
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intense.  The  recitation  halls,  the  libraries,  the  art  and  science 
buildings,  the  modest  chapels,  the  commodious  dormitories, 
the  imposing  gymnasium,  the  classic  fraternity  houses,  and  the 
splendid  bicentennial  buildings,  are  all  points  of  interest,  but  of  that 
peculiar  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  cool-blooded  type  akin  to  that 
of  the  monster  mill  at  noonday.  Were  it  not  for  the  kindly  spirit  of  a 
venerable  Dean,  or  the  impressive  personality  of  a  Professor,  Yale 
might  not  be  so  attractive  to  the  prospective  student. 

But  the  spirit  soon  reanimates  the  body.  A  few  short  weeks  find 
groups  of  chatting  students  on  the  campus,  and  in  the  halls,  and  to 
every  new  arrival,  with  the  inevitable  "  grip,"  is  extended  the  glad 
hand  of  "  Welcome  back  to  college."     Within  a  very  few  days  classes 
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are  organized,  clubs  are  formed,  professors  are  interviewed  and  courses 
are  arranged ;  the  day  is  filled  with  the  going  to  and  fro  of  the 
studious,  the  night  air  is  laden  with  melodies  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  for  generations,  and  everywhere  there  pulsates  that  life 
which  makes  a  university. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  activities  of  a  modern  seat  of  learning 
have  their  focal  point  in  athletics,  and  of  the  athletic  college  Yale  is 
perhaps  the  prototype.  A  long  series  of  records  is  the  pride  of  every 
alumnus,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  ambitions  of  every  undergraduate  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  ancient  glory.  This  he  does  in  a  most  syste- 
matic manner,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Faculty.  Every  man 
during  his  first  year  is  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  athletic  exer- 
cise per  week,  if  not  in  field  sports,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  positions  in 
the  teams  and  clubs  are  awarded  after  competition.  Having  secured 
a  place  on  the  Year  or  Varsity  teams,  every  opportunity  and  facility 
is  given  for  development.  In  every  contest  he  is  spurred  on  by  his 
enthusiastic  fellow-students,  and  gladdened  by  that  outburst  somewhat 
startling  to  the  ears  of  the  uninitiated  : 

^P€H€K€KSS    Kod^    HOOC^ 

won  won,  TtapafiaXov. 

Yale,  Yale,  Yale. 

More  often  in  those  most  expressive  lines  : 

"  Show  me  the  Scotchman  who  doesn't  love  the  thistle. 
Show  me  the  Englishman  who  doesn't  love  the  rose. 
But  show  me  the  true-hearted  son  of  Old  Eli 
That  doesn't  love  the  spot  t  t  t  where  the  elm  tree  grows." 

t  Here  the  singer  smites  the  breast  three  times  most  expressively. 

is  he  inspired  with  that  subtle  influence  named  college  spirit,  which 
is  characteristic  of  every  man  of  Yale.  It  is  in  the  atmosphere  of 
these  athletic  contests  that  he  learns  many  of  those  songs  adapted  to 
college  life  which  he  will  recall  despite  memory's  haze  throughout 
succeeding  years.  But  in  placing  such  emphasis  on  college  athletics, 
Yale  aims  to  uproot  everything  that  smacks  of  professionalism,  and  to 
safeguard  in  every  way  the  highest  scholarship.  No  man  is  allowed 
to  compete  for  any  team  who  is  not  a  bona  fide  student  proceeding  to 
a  degree  in  some  department,  and  no  student  may  represent  the 
*  From  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes. 
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university  in  athletics  for  more  than  four  years.  Moreover,  while  a 
minimum  of  fifty  per  cent,  is  required  at  the  regular  examinations  for 
the  "  ordinary  "  man,  an  average  of  fifty-six  and  one  quarter  per  cent, 
is  the  mark  to  which  the  athlete  must  attain  in  order  to  hold  his  place 
on  either  the  Year  or  Varsity  teams.  As  to  the  rigidity  with  which 
this  law  is  enforced,  the  curious  might  be  referred  for  information  to 
at  least  two  or  three  of  last  year's  best  athletes,  who  have  mysteriously 
disappeared  from  the  field.  Instances  may  be  cited  of  men  who  have 
been  allowed  their  standing  in  class,  but  who,  by  authority  of  the 
Faculty  and  co-operation  of  the  student  body,  have  lost  their  places  on 
the  University  teams. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  then  that  the  eleven  who  stride  into  the  arena 


A   SECOND    AFTER    THE   SCRIMMAGE. 


on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  contest  with  Yale's  dearest  foe,  Harvard, 
are  regarded  as  no  less  heroes  than  were  the  competitors  in  the 
Olympic  games  of  antiquity  ?  Here  are  assembled  from  the  two  fore- 
most universities  on  the  continent  the  best  exponents  of  "  Mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano."  Here  are  gathered  together  thirty  thousand  alumni 
and  friends,  rising  tier  upon  tier,  until  boldly  outlined  against  the  sky  to 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West.  How  the  "  Crimson "  flutters  as 
Harvard  makes  a  gain  !  And  now  there  swells  upon  the  air  from  ten 
thousand  eager  throats,  in  adapted  words,  the  majestic  strains  of  the 
Marseillaise  !  But  see  the  surging  of  the  "  Blue  "  around  the  whole 
vast  circle,  when  the  ball  soars  over  the  goal,  and  the  announcement 
is  lost  in  Yale's  thunderous  roar,  followed  by  that  most  inspiring  of 
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patriotic  airs,  also  to  adapted  words,  "  Die  Wacht  Am' Rhine."  And 
when  the  sign  aloft  proclaims  the  final  score — Yale  23,  Harvard  o— 
from  the  humblest  Freshman  to  the  honored  President,  every  drop  of 
Yale  blood  is  set  tingling. 

But  the  University  is  neither  a  school  nor  an  arena.  It  is  an 
atmosphere  which  is  to  each  man  about  what  he  puts  into  it.  The 
real  life  and  inspiration  of  any  great  university  is,  after  all,  behind  the 
scenes.  It  is  there  the  work  is  done  that  makes  the  other  possible, 
and  gives  to  it  meaning.  There  is  the  moulding  of  the  material. 
From  there  has  Yale,  in  her  history  of  two  hundred  years,  given  to 
the  world  many  a  product  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud.  There  it 
is  that  the  student  comes  into  touch  with  men  who  are  masters  in 
their  several  branches.  There  he  feels  the  subtle  influence  and 
inspiration  of  great  personality,  and  there  he  finds  the  motto,  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth  his  supremest  effort,  which  becomes  engraven  on 
his  mind  and  into  his  very  life  : — 

"  Ars  longa 
Vita  brevis." 
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aiono  Sbore. 


Pastor  Felix. 

(An  Epistle.) 

I. 
/fl^NCE  more,  in  amicable  shade  reposed, 
\^    I  greet  you,  brothers,  from  this  realm  of  song-; 

Content  that  Labor's  clangorous  gate  has  closed, 
And  ope'd  the  port  of  Rest,  delay'd  so  long. 
Here  (where  that  mighty  songsmith,  the  hoar  Sea, 
Beats  on  his  soun  ling  anvil  by  the  shore, 
And  wind  and  wave,  in  sweet  fraternity. 
Make  the  same  music  that  I  heard  of  yore) , 
I  dream  again  of  your  far  inland  vale, 
With  all  its  waters  shining  cliff-inbound  ; 
I  see  your  viney  rocks, — the  heavens  they  scale, 
While  to  your  pipes'  clear  note  their  caves  resound. 
There  you,  to  whom  the  frequent  thought  will  fly, ' 
Make  in  such  pleasaunce  your  accustom'd  cheer  : 
For  you  boon  Nature,  and  the  open  sky — 
Ancient  companions,  that  await  me  here. 
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II. 

This  oak-crown'd  hill  o'erlooks  the  sheeny  brine, 

The  site  of  summer  homes,  whence  I  behold 

Below,  in  thund'rous  throes  of  life  divine, 

That  restless,  g-lorious  creature,  never  old  ! 

A  little  nest  within  the  hill  there  is 

Circled  with  piney  groves,  whence  voices  ring 

Of  children,  sporting'  in  Arcadian  bliss, 

Where  tense  lutes  tremble  and  glad  maidens  sing. 

Below,  a  furzy  path  skirts  the  grim  walls 

Swept  by  the  shrewd  salt  g'ale  :  there  cragg-y  knees 

Whiten,  where  oft  the  foamy  billow  falls 

With  rhythmic  roll  and  thunder  of  the  seas. 

There  lies  outstretch'd  the  monstrous  fire-fused  stone 

O'er  which  the  spray  is  flung,  the  g-reen  wave  roll'd  ; 

lyike  pediment  and  plinth  and  column  prone, 

Mould'ring-  upon  the  waste  of  Tadmor  old. 

Beyond,  the  scatter'd  isles,  the  coast-lig'hts,  stand  ; 

The  tide-heaved  bell,  that  tolls  to  make  aware 

Of  threat'ning  reefs  and  breakers  near  the  land. 

By  night  the  hapless  mariner's  despair. 

III. 

Old  Ocean  !     Nay  !  'tis  ocean,  ever  young- ! 

Horror  and  beauty  written  in  his  face  ! 

Ha  !  now  I  watch  yon  snaky  wave  upflung 

To  clasp  me  in  its  treacherous  embrace  ! 

Gorgon  !  with  head  uplift  and  hissing  tongue, 

And  foamy  fire  upon  thy  awful  mane  ! 

Of  mine— of  mine,  how  many  hast  thou  slain  ? 

Thou  hast  the  tender  maiden,  and  the  brave 

Adventurous  boy,  from  gentle  bosom  sprung  ; 

And  thou  hast  lost  them  in  thy  wandering  grave 

Careless  art  thou  of  woman's  peerless  bloom, 

Or  the  high  hope  of  manhood,  fall'n  so  low  : 

Yet,  Earth  knows  Death,  and  yields  th'  untimely  tomb 

We  cannot  blame  thee,  Sea,  that  thou  doest  so  ! 

IV. 

The  fern,  the  laurel  and  sweet-scented  hay 
Are  neighbors  to  the  rock  and  sounding  surge  ; 
The  spreading  juniper,  with  green  o'erlay. 
Hangs  its  pale  berries  on  the  granite  verge. 
Beneath,  the  weed,  whose  tangled  fibres  tell 
Of  some  inviolate  deep-sea  shrine,  I  see  ; 
There  lies  the  faultless,  secret  chamber'd  shell. 
Whose  sound  is  ocean's  vast  epitome  ;  — 
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The  utterance  of  that  voice  still  moveth  so 
The  soul  of  him  who  listens  ;  the  unspent 
Majestic  movement,  grand,  and  strong,  and  slow  ; 
Infinity,  with  passion  eloquent ! 


By  day  the  sun,  by  night  the  moon,  doth  shine, 
And  lay  their  beams  auriferous  from  this  shore 
Across  great  twinkling  wastes.     O'er  gem-lit  brine 
Fly  the  white  gulls,  that  wheel,  and  .swerve,  and  soar. 
Moving  in  unanimity  divine, 

With  necks  down-droop'd  and  bent  upon  the  deep. 
I  watch  their  undulations  serpentine,— 
Like  dreaming  creatures  flying  in  their  sleep. 
Now,  with  their  wondrous  consentaneous  curve, 
They  flash  afar,  in  sudden  silver  sheen  ; 
Beyond  the  isles  and  headlands  now  they  swerve — 
A  beauteous  vision,  seen,  and  now  unseen. 

VI. 

O  sacred  Shore  !     Retirement's  favorite  haunt, 

When  the  hot  city  sends  its  votary  forth. 

To  lie  where  peace  and  dream  have  use  and  wont  ; 

Where  of  heart's  ease  we  learn  once  more  the  worth. 

The  rustle  of  soft  leaves  ;  the  gentle  sigh 

Of  spirits  lodged  in  turrets  of  the  firs ; 

Blackbird  and  crow,  in  harsh  garrulity. 

With  sweeter  airs  of  piney  choristers. 

To  lie  in  world- forgotten  coves,  how  sweet  ! 

Lapt  in  the  magic  of  some  old  sea-dream, 

While  rock  and  breaker  with  dull  thunder  meet. 

And  up  the  white-ridged  sand  the  blue  waves  cream  : 

To  clasp  the  "  great,  sweet  mother,"  and  drink  deep 

The  salt  airs  shivering  off  the  milk-white'foam ; 

Up  rocky  stairways  of  the  cliff  to  creep. 

And  gaze  out  o'er  wild  Fancy's  boundless  home ; 

Down  sunless  clefts  toward  caverns  d  m  to  peep. 

Where  the  wave  sucks  and  gurgles,  where  repose 

The  slimy  weeds,  and  where  the  limpets  sleep, 

And  winds  are  shrill  and  damp,  when  bleak  the  tempest  blows. 

VII. 

To  muse  o'er  sunken  chambers  of  the  deep, 
Paven  with  sand  and  shell  and  gleaming  gold  : 
Those  hush'd  recesses  of  primeval  sleep 
Some  immemorial  spell  doth  tranced  hold  : 
To  watch  yon  granite  fangs  eternally 
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Rending-  the  blanch 'd]lips  of  the  wrathful  sea  ;  — 
The  hig-h,  courageous  wave,  still  backward  roll'd  ; 
The  breaker,  clutching-  land,  then  outward  hurl'd— 
Like  ruin'd  ang-els,  sky-attempting-,  still — 
Back  on  its  own  tempest-tormented  world. 

0  deep  delight  !  the  fresh 'ning-  wave  to  share  ! 
The  surges'  mountainous  upthundering-s  ! 

Of  Nature's  cleansing-house  the  sweetness  rare 

Is  mine  ;  the  lovely,  blithe,  swift,  debonair  ; 

The  joy,  the  g-lorious  energy,  of  thing-s  ! 

This  is  Earth's  ecstasy  made  visible  ! 

This  is  the  passion  that  the  Greek  bards  knew  ! 

The  universal  pulse,  the  cosmic  thrill, 

The  world-old  rapture,  ever  fresh  and  new  ! 

VIII. 

So,  friends  of  mine,  versed  in  such  lovely  lore  ; 
Seeing-,  as  if  with  your  illumined  eyes. 
Hearing  for  you  the^tumbling  breaker's  roar. 
Where  scream ing-'g-ulls  in  snowy  clouds  arise  ; 

1  send  you  salutation  evermore  ! 

I — watching-  the  sun-litten,  slanted  sail. 
And  the  long  billow  curving  to  the  shore, — 
Greet  you,  reposing  in  your  haunted  vale. 
Nature  and  human  hearts  are  one,  though  far 
The  scenes  be  sunder' d  where  her  votaries  lie  ; 
Softly  on  each  alike  look  sun  and  star. 
For  o'er  us  broods  the'  same  all-fostering  sky. 

Arthur  J.  Lockhart 

(Pastor  Felix.) 
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IN    THE    U.    E.    L.    COUNTRY — FORT    MISSISAUGA    NIAGARA. 


A  Backwoods  Heroine. 

BY    AGNES    MAULE    MACHAR    (  "  FIDELIS  "  ). 

T^HERE  have  been  not  a  few  such,  in  the  early  history  of  our 
*  country,  earnest,  high-minded  women — full  of  quiet  resolve, 
unobtrusive  courage,  patient  endurance— untiring  helpfulness,  resource 
in  emergency,  and  in  every  way  helpmeets  for  the  brave  pioneers 
whom  they  helped  so  largely  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  great 
Dominion.  Such  an  one  was  she  whose  life-story  I  would  here  briefly 
tell. 

Somewhere  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  the  pleasant  hill- 
country  of  Connecticut,  a  small  Puritan  maiden— bearing  the  gracious 
Scripture  name  of  Abigail — was  going  to  school  in  her  quaint,  short- 
waisted,  long-skirted  frock,  with  her  slate  and  little  bag  of  books  in 
her  hand.  She  was  then,  as  later,  />eii/e  and  finely  moulded  in  form  and 
features,  with  dark,  expressive  eyes,  and  plenty  of  energy  and  will-power 
in  her  small  person,  and  enough  life  and  animal  spirits  to  give  her^  as 
she  grew  up,  a  keen  taste  for  the  amusements  natural  to  her  age, 
which  her  later  more  serious  views  of  life  led  her  to  regret  as  excessive 
— according  to  the  standard  of  Puritan  opinion,  at  least.  Having 
been  early  deprived  of  a  mother's  care,  she  was  most  carefully  trained 
by  her  grandmother — an  earnest  Christian  woman  who  knew  her 
Bible  well,  and  took  care  to  instruct  her  young  grand-daughter  in  its 
sacred  lore,  as  well  as  in  those  housewifely  duties  which  formed  an 
indispensable  part  of  a  girl's  education  in  days  when  most  things, 
from  bread  to  candles,  were  made  at  home.  Thus,  although  the  term 
"  domestic  science  "  had  not  then  been  heard  of,  and  of  "  higher  educa- 
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tion "  there  was  none  for  girls  and  little  enough  for  boys — little 
Abigail  received  the  best  possible  education  for  the  needs  of  her 
future  life,  the  "  three  R's " — a  literary  taste  and  moral  standard 
formed  on  the  best  of  all  books,  and  a  thorough  training  in  the 
domestic  duties,  which  were  so  necessary  to  her  future  usefulness. 

In  due  time  came  a  little  unobtrusive  love  story,  for  in  early  woman- 
hood, she  was  wooed  and  won,  after  the  serious  fashion  of  those  days, 
by  a  young  farmer  of  Quaker  descent,  Abraham  Dayton  by  name.  The 
union,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  true  love-match,  proved  a  most 
happy  one — the  young  couple  being  like-minded  in  all  things,  notably 
so  in  the  highest  of  all  relations,  for  the  young  wife  had  recently 
passed  through  a  turning-point  in  her  inner  life,  and  had  devoted  her- 
self with  ail  the  fervor  of  her  young  resolve  to  the  service  of  God. 
Her  husband  had  dedicated  himself  to  the  same  blessed  service,  and 
the  young  couple^  happy  in  each  other  and  in  the  purity  of  their  hearts 
and  aims,  settled  down  to  the  pleasant,  tranquil  routine  of  the  quiet 
Connecticut  farm,  with  perhaps  no  thought  but  that  there,  among 
kinsfolk  and  friends,  they  might  live  happily  out  their  span  of  life,  and 
close  their  peaceful  days. 

But  even  among  the  quiet  farmers  other  things  than  peace  were  in 
the  air.  The  long-gathering  storm-cloud  that  had  been  brooding 
over  the  relations  of  the  American  colonies  with  the  Mother  Country 
was  about  to  burst.  In  Massachusetts  the  crisis  was  hurrying  on,  and 
even  in  Connecticut  discussion  and  feeling  were  growing  warmer  and 
warmer,  until  even  the  most  peacefully  disposed  were  forced  to  take 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  position  of  the  Loyalists  who  saw  no 
cause  for  taking  up  arms,  and  simply  desired  to  remain  as  they  were, 
under  the  old  flag,  was  growing  more  and  more  embarrassed.  In  the 
village  named  Woodbury,  near  the  homestead  of  the  Daytons,  a  pros- 
perous young  merchant — Joel  Stone — kept  a  "general  store,"  at 
which  young  Mrs.  Dayton  frequently  stopped  her  horse  to  purchase 
household  necessaries.  This  young  man,  who  was  so  enthusiastically 
loyal  that  he  avowed  his  belief  that  George  Third  was  the  best  of 
kings,  and  his  government  the  best  government  in  the  universe,  found 
himself  cited  before  a  commission  to  answer  for  his  Tory  proclivities, 
and  had  to  face  the  alternative, — either  to  join  the  revolutionary 
forces,  or  to  escape  to  New  York,  leaving  behind  all  he  owned  in 
the  world.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  set  off  on  his  good  steed 
one  moonlight  night,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  mob  on  their  way  to 
plunder  his  store — and  after  joining  the  King's  forces  at  New  York  he 
received  a  captain's  commission  to  recruit  a  company,  and  among 
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other  adventures,  was  captured  and  imprisoned  as  a  traitor  in  Fairfield 
jail,  from  which,  however,  he  managed  to  escape.  His  further  for- 
tunes, we  must  now  leave  for  the  present,  to  return  to  our  heroine  and 
her  husband. 

Warfare  was  of  course  most  repugnant  to  the  Quaker  temperament, 
independently  of  the  Loyalist  principles  of  Abraham  Dayton,  and  he 
and  his  wife  had  gradually  been  forced  to  the  conviction  that  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  act  contrary  to  their  consciences,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  exchange  the  peaceful  home  already  endeared  to  them  by 
the  first  happy  years  of  wedded  life,  for  what  seemed,  by  comparison 
a  howling  wilderness. 


IN    THE   U.    E.    L.    COUNTRY — OLD    MILL    IN    WESTERN    ONTARIO. 


But  like  many  others,  they  had  as  yet  no  conception  whereto  this 
rupture  was  likely  to  grow.  It  seemed  enough,  for  the  present,  to 
escape  from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  New  England.  With  some  of 
their  neighbors  similarly  situated,  they  made  their  way  to  the  sparsely 
settled  regions  of  northern  New  York.  But  even  here  the  progress  of 
the  revolutionary  cause  soon  made  their  position  uncomfortable,  and 
in  order  to  assure  themselves  of  an  asylum  under  the  British  flag  they 
loved,  it  became  necessary  to  make  another  move — this  time  into 
what  were  then  considered  the  wilds  of  Canada. 

No  doubt  the  careful  mind  of  Mrs.  Dayton,  who  had  now  a  little 
daughter  to  care  for  as  well  as  a  husband  not  robust  in  health,  was 
seriously  exercised  in  view  of  the  possible  privations  that  lay  before 
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them.  As  she  combined  with  a  very  practical  turn  of  mind,  a  belief 
in  "  visions "  vouchsafed  to  warn  or  direct,  it  happened  that  in  an 
early  morning  dream,  she  was  much  impressed  by  a  voice  that  she  heard 
bidding  her  "  tell  Abraham  to  take  corn  to  the  mill,"  to  be  ground 
into  flour.  This  direction,  repeated  three  times,  she  accepted  as  a 
warning  that  her  husband  should,  instead  of  selling  his  grain  as  he 
had  intended,  before  setting  out  for  his  new  home,  have  it  ground 
into  flour  and  carry  it  with  him  to  Canada.  Abraham  Dayton, 
always  willing  to  follow  what  seemed  a  Divine  leading,  took  his  wife's 
advice,  with  the  result  that  when  they  reached  their  destination,  in 
Western  Ontario,  near  Brantford,  they  found  the  few  settlers  suffering 
from  a  scarcity  almost  amounting  to  a  famine  ;  so  that  the  flour  they  had 
brought  with  them  seemed  indeed  a  godsend  to  the  starving  settlers. 
We  can  easily  imagine  the  benevolent  satisfaction  with  which  Abigail 
Dayton  regarded  the  happy  result  of  her  obedience  to  the  "  heavenly 
voice." 

The  next  few  years  passed  peacefully  enough  for  the  loyal  couple, 
established  now  under  the  Union  Jack  and  intent  on  turning  their 
wilderness  farm  into  fruitful  fields,  patiently  accepting  all  the  hard- 
ships involved  in  the  process.  Petite  and  delicately  fashioned  as  Was 
Abigail  Dayton,  she  possessed  all  the  aptitude  and  practical  manage- 
ment that  we  still  associate  with  the  New  England  type  of  housewife, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  in  these  as  in  other  circumstances,  she 
"looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,"  a^  we  know  that  "the 
heart  of  her  husband  trusted  in  her." 

But  the  shadow  of  death  and  bereavement  was  slowly  but  surely 
approaching  the  happy  and  affectionate  little  household,  happy  in 
spite  of  the  privations  that  encompassed  their  remote  and  primitive 
abode.  The  constitution  of  Abraham  Dayton,  never  robust,  had  doubt- 
less been  undermined  by  the  hardships  accompanying  the  repeated 
moves,  and  his  wife  found  herself  obliged  to  resign  herself  to  the  pain 
of  seeing  him  pine  away  under  a  slow  decline.  Knowing  that  the  end 
could  not  be  very  long  delayed,  her  practical  mind  foresaw  the  difificul- 
ties  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  regard  to  that  decent  interment 
which  we  all  desire  for  our  beloved  dead.  Not  only,  of  course,  were 
there  no  undertakers  in  the  neighborhood,  but  there  was  not  even  a 
sawmill  nearer  than  twenty-five  miles.  One  day,  however,  some 
months  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Dayton,  the  proprietor  of  the  sawmill 
happened  to  come  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Dayton  seized  the  opportunity, 
took  him  aside  and  asked  him  to  prepare  for  her  four  cherry  boards, 
to  be  duly  seasoned  before  the  sad  occasion  for  their  use  should 
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arrive.  Her  husband  noticed  the  little  aside,  and  probably  suspected 
its  purport,  for  when  his  wife  frankly  told  him,  in  reply  to  his  enquiry, 
he  commended  her  foresight,  remarking  that  he  should  have  thought 
of  it  himself.  When  the  expected  need  arrived,  the  boards  were 
carried  through  the  woods  by  two  men  on  horseback,  holding  them 
under  their  arms,  the  whole  story  being  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  that  encompassed  the  settlers  of  those  days,  both  in  life 
and  death.  But  the  bereaved  wife  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  husband's  remains  treated  with  the  customary  respect,  the 
lack  of  which  would  have  added  another  pang  to  her  sad  bereave- 
ment.    It  goes  without  saying  that  she  had  attended  him  to  the  last 
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with  all  wifely  care  and  devotion,  leceiving  from  him  the  affectionate 
dying  testimony  that  she  had  been  to  him  "  a  mother,  a  wife,  a  sister, 
a  friend."  Calm  and  self-controlled  as  she  habitually  was,  she  seemed 
for  a  time  almost  crushed  by  the  death  of  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
who  appears  always  to  have  kept  the  first  place  in  her  heart. 

But  there  were  yet  many  years  of  active  usefulness  and  widening 
influence  before  Abigail  Dayton,  still  in  the  prime  of  a  vigorous  life, 
and  with  a  mind  and  character  matured  and  deepened  by  the  discip- 
line of  the  eventful  years.  Notwithstanding  the  total  lack  of  steamers, 
railways,  stage-coaches,  and  all  postal  facilities  whatever,  certain  pieces 
of  news  had  ways  and  means  of  travelling  to  their  destined  goal.  And  so 
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it  came  to  pass  that  the  tidings  of  Abraham  Dayton'sdeath  on  his  remote 
western  farm,  found  its  way  to  one  old  friend  many  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, who  vividly  remembered  the  blooming  young  matron,  whom  he 
had  so  often  welcomed  into  his  Connecticut  "  store."  This  was  Joel 
Stone,  who,  after  many  adventures  and  wanderings,  marrying  a  wife 
and  losing  her  by  death,  journeying  to  England  to  seek  compensation 
for  his  losses,  had  eventually  found  it  in  a  large  grant  of  land,  in  a 
rocky  region,  previously  little  explored,  lying  along  the  western  limit 
of  the  "Thousand  Islands"  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  He  had  now  been 
for  some  years  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gananoque,  a 
site  now  occupied  by  the  busy  little  town  of  that  name,  where  the 
hum  of  many  factory  wheels,  driven  by  its  water-power,  and  the  shrill 
whistle  of  steamers  and  launches  have  long  replaced  the  primeval 
stillness  of  the  woods  and  waters.  Then,  however.  Captain  Stone, 
having  built  a  house  and  a  lumber-mill,  might  be  said  to  be  "  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed."  But  like  the  author  of  that  line,  he  was  a  solitary 
man.  He  had  been  a  widower  for  five  or  six  years,  and  though  he 
had  two  children,  his  son  only  was  with  him,  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
his  daughter  being  with  his  sister  in  Connecticut.  In  such  circum- 
stances, feeling  the  need  of  female  companionship,  his  old  respectful 
admiration  revived,  and  he  began  to  ponder  the  possibiUties  of  event- 
ually winning  for  his  wife  one  who  had  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  his  mind  in  youth.  He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  to  wait  "  a 
year  and  a  day  "  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Dayton,  and  then  send  to  the 
widow  a  respectful  proposal  of  marriage. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  give  extracts  from  the  correspondence  that 
ensued,  illustrating  their  old-fashioned  formality  and  circumlocution. 
The  lady  evidently  hesitated  a  little  about  undertaking  new  responsi- 
bilities. In  her  first  reply  to  her  chivalrous  wooer  she  informs  him 
that  she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind  not  to  change  her  condition, 
"  for  the  world  appears  to  be  in  a  great  tumult."  Moreover,  she  had 
not  forgotten  the  "  tender  companion "  she  had  lost.  As  she  was 
writing  in  the  decade  that  witnessed  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Con- 
tinental War,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  to  her,  the  world  did  seem  in 
"  a  great  tumult,"  which  made  thoughts  of  "  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage"  seem  out  of  .place.  So  it  has  often  seemed  to  serious  souls, 
before  and  since,  yet  the  ever  recurring  phases  of  human  Hfe  go  on 
unchanged  and  unchanging.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Mrs. 
Dayton  gave  her  suitor  to  understand  that  she  would  not,  at  least,  be 
averse  to  receiving  a  "  visit  from  him  at  his  pleasure,"  and  as  she  also 
had  evidently  pleasant  memories  of  their  past  intercourse,  he  did  not 
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find  it  very  difficult  to  persuade  her  that  in  his  own  words,  "our  lives 
may  be  more  happy  together  than  apart,  during  the  remainder  of  our 
time  in  this  transitory  world."  Having  to  delay  his  visit  longer  than  he 
had  expected,  on  account  of  a  necessary  business  Journey  to  Montreal, 
he  tells  her  that  his  promises  and  disappointments  should  not  stand 
in  the  way,  provided  she  should  have  a  good  offer  from  another, 
adding,  "  I  only  trust  in  your  good  sense,  that  you  will  not  accept  a 
very  crooked  stick  until  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

The  interview,  when  it  did  take  place,  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  Captain  Stone,  to  judge  from  a  miniature  still  extant, 
seems  to  have  been  a  "  personable  man,"  tall  and  somewhat  stately, 
with  fine  dark  eyes,  somewhat  introspective  in  their  thoughtful  depth. 
That  Mrs.  Dayton  still  possessed  considerable  personal  attractions  we 
can  easily  believe.  There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  the  marriage, 
but  in  September  of  1789,  three  months  after  their  meeting,  we  find 
from  a  letter  written  from  Kingston  by  Captain  Stone  that  the  newly 
married  wife  was  settled  in  the  pleasantly  situated  house  her  husband 
had  built  close  to  his  lumber-mill,  near  the  pretty  little  waterfall  of 
the  Gananoque  river,  half  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  St.  Law- 
ence— a  water-power  which  is  to-day,  as  then,  the  mainstay  of  the 
place.  Hereafter  we  find  our  heroine  frequently  in  charge  of  her 
husband's  affairs  in  his  absence,  as  a  capable  woman  of  business, 
superintending,  when  need  arose,  the  sowing  of  the  fields,  the  work- 
ing of  the  saw-mill,  looking  after  invoices  and  prices  at  his  general 
store — in  all  of  which  her  husband,  in  sending  directions,  was  wont 
to  leave  much  to  her  own  judgment. 

But,  while  filling  the  place  of  a  prudent  counsellor  and  helpmeet  to 
her  husband  in  larger  matters,  she  no  less  faithfully  filled  the  role  of 
watchful  Chatelaine  and  old-fashioned  Lady  Bountiful  to  her  poorer 
neighbors.  Generous  in  her  kindness  to  all,  to  widows  and  orphans 
she  was  especially  so — a  safe  referee  in  difficulty  and  a  trusty  guardian 
of  valuable  papers  or  other  property.  For  the  tired  and  hungry  way- 
farer (and  these  were  not  a  few)  there  was  always  a  seat  and  a  com- 
fortable meal  at  her  kitchen  table,  and,  unlike  some  good  people,  she 
did  not  restrict  her  kindness  to  the  "  deserving  poor,"  but  extended 
it  in  some  cases  to  the  "unthankful  and  the  evil."  The  wandering 
Indian  aborigines  also  came  under  her  kindly  consideration,  and  on 
New  Year's  Day  it  was  customary  for  the  Indians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  pay  a  visit  in  a  body  to  their  "  Father,"  as  they  respectfully 
styled  Colonel  Stone,  being  on  such  occasions  regaled  with  large 
supplies  of  cake  and  other  presents,  including  the  somewhat  perilous 
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treat  of  one  glass  of  brandy.  Mrs.  Stone  kept  up  the  beneficent  tra- 
ditions of  an  English  Christmas,  sending  round  at  that  season  a 
sleigh  load  of  provisions  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  various  poor  fami- 
lies around  her ;  while,  as  cows  were  scarce  in  the  neighborhood,  she 
added  to  l;er  other  housewifely  duties  that  of  dispensing  milk  with 
her  own  hands  to  her  needy  neighbors.  Then,  in  the  old-fashioned 
flower-garden  which  she  loved  to  care  for,  she  was  wont  to  grow  vari- 
ous savory  herbs  for  the  use  of  others  as  well  as  herself — a  custom 
which  she  afterwards  made  her  grand-daughters  keep  up  when  she  was 
no  longer  able  to  do  so.  Nor  was  this  all.  Her  natural  medical 
instinct,  aided  by  her  experience  and  the  resources  of  her  simple 
medicine-chest,  made  her  the  nearest  approach  to  doctor  or  trained 
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nurse  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles.  Many  were  the  calls  upon  her 
kind  offices,  and  frequently  would  she  mount  her  horse  and  ride 
through  the  forest  for  mles  in  order  to  nurse  the  sick  or  comfort  the 
dying,  or  if  necessary  to  subdue  some  refractory  rebel  against  lawful 
authority,  for  she  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  physical  good  of  those  within  the  sphere  of  her  influ- 
ence. Her  husband  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  her  strong  attachment  to  the  Methodist  Church  led  him 
gradually  to  identify  himself  with  it,  especially  as  the  itinerant  mis- 
sionaries of  that  denomination  were  almost  the  only  Christian  preach- 
ers then  in  Canada.  These  were  always  hospitably  welcomed  to  his 
dwelling,  as  indeed  was  any  minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  whatever 
Church,  who  happened  to  come  that  way  :  Colontl  Stone  himself 
for  years  filling  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  School 
formed  there,  assisted  by  members  of  his  family.     His  daughter  had 
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of  course  come  back  to  him  when  the  presence  of  a  kind  step-mother 
made  a  new  home  for  her,  and  before  long  married  a  Scotch  settler, 
a  member  of  the  Macdonald  family,  ever  since  closely  connected  with 
the  place.  Her  step-son  lived  at  home  until  his  early  death  from 
consumption  ;  and  her  own  daughter,  early  widowed,  came  to  make 
her  home  near  her  mother,  bringing  with  her  three  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  another  of  the  Macdonald  brothers,  so  that  an  increas- 
ing family  connexion  gradually  grew  up  about  the  old  homestead. 

Meantime,  however,  Mrs.  Stone's  loyalty  and  courage  were  to  stand 
another  trial.  When  the  American  invasion  of  181 2  called  the  Loy- 
alists of  Canada  to  rally  once  more  to  the  defence  of  their  homes  and 
new-found  country,  her  husband  was  naturally  one  of  the  defenders 
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of  the  frontier,  receiving  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  his  commis- 
sion as  Colonel  of  MiUtia,  which  he  retained  until  the  close  of  hosti- 
lities in  1814.  During  the  war  he  acted  as  commanding  officer  at 
Gananoque,  which  as  a  frontier  outpost  was  of  course  in  peril  from 
the  enemy's  skirmishing  parties.  One  of  these,  during  Colonel 
Stone's  absence  on  military  duty,  landed  there  to  plunder  and  destroy, 
and  attacked  his  house,  the  most  important  one  in  the  place.  Mrs. 
Stone  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  her  prompt  action  was  successful 
in  barring  out  the  invaders,  though  a  chance  shot  through  the  door 
wounded  her  somewhat  severely  in  the  thigh.  With  her  usual  calm 
courage  and  self-control  she  gave  no  sign  of  the  wound  till  the  imme- 
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diate  danger  was  over,  and  the  blood,  overflowing  from  her  shoe, 
revealed  her  condition  to  her  affrighted  handmaidens.  When  help 
arrived,  she  was  carried  to  a  place  of  safety  two  miles  inland,  where 
she  was  carefully  tended,  notwithstanding  which  the  injury  left  her 
somewhat  lame  during  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Some  twenty  years  of  peaceful  married  life  still  remained  for  this 
patriarchal  couple,  happy  in  their  family  relations  and  in  the  influence 
and  consideration  they  had  so  well  earned.  Colonel  Stone  added  to 
his  other  duties  that  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  ruling  with  a  salutary 
firmness  of  hand.  Indeed,  he  and  his  wife  may  be  said  to  have 
exercised  a  "  paternal  "  and  "  maternal "  government  in  one,  enforcing 
in  all  possible  ways  the  things  that  "  make  for  righteousness." 

But  though  Time  seemed  to  have  dealt  lightly  with  the  old  Loyalist 
and  his  venerable  wife,  the  end  of  their  happy  union  came  somewhat 
suddenly  in   November,    1833.     The  blow  fell  heavily  on  the  aged 
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widow,  and  when  gently  told  that  all  was  over,  she  could  only  repeat 
the  Scripture  words,  "  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God."  She  lived 
on  during  ten  years  of  widowhood — her  descendents  well  remembering 
the  small  bowed  figure,  keen  dark  eyes,  and  quaint,  old-fashioned 
speech.  At  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-three  she  was  laid  to  rest  beside  the 
remains  of  him  to  whom  she  had  been  so  long  a  faithful  counsellor  as 
well  as  a  loving  wife. 

It  was  well  for  our  country  that  in  its  infancy  it  had  among  its 
founders  such  patriotic  and  high-principled  souls  to  mould  its  plastic 
and  scarcely  organized  social  life  into  harmony  with  the  morality  and 
order  of  more  advanced  communities.  We  shall  do  well  to  keep 
their  memories  green,  and  the  traditions  and  principles  that  guided 
their  honored  lives  equally  clear  and  potent  in  our  own  and  in  that 
of  our  growing  nation.  Only  in  so  doing  shall  our  contribution  to 
our  great  Empire  be  worthy  of  our  origin. 
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An  Episode  of  an  Elevator. 

BY    E.  EDNA    DINGWALL,    '03. 

AFTER  that,  there  was  obviously  nothing  left  for  Dorothy  to  do  but 
to  say,  "  Up  ! "  to  the  elevator  boy  in  as  majestic  a  tone  as  she 
had  at  her  command,  and  the  angry  sparkle  had  not  quite  died  out  of 
her  eyes  by  tlie  time  she  was  brought  to  the  sixth  floor. 

Tony,  the  elevator  boy,  looked  after  her  in  a  somewhat  puzzled  way, 
as  she  stepped  out  of  the  elevator. 

"  Here's  a  rum  go  !  "  he  soliloquized.  "  There  ain't  never  been  a 
mornin'  before  but  what  she's  spoke  to  me  when  I've  let  her  on  an' 
off,  an'  now  she  never  so  much  as  looked  at  me  edgewise  ! " 

Tony  did  some  deep  thinking  as  he  obeyed  the  directions  of  the 
elevator  bell  all  day  long.  For  some  reason  or  other  he  felt  little  or 
no  interest  in  his  passengers^  and  found  himself  wondering  wearily,  a 
dozen  times  during  the  day,  if  it  wasn't  almost  five  o'clock.  He  was 
oppressed  with  a  vague  sense  of  trouble,  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
took  on  a  dejected  droop  as  the  hours  went  by. 

Five  o'clock  came  at  last;,  and  Dorothy  summoned  the  elevator. 

"  Down/'  she  said,  absently ;  the  expectant  light  died  from  Tony's 
eyeS;  and  the  puzzled  look  increased.  Once  or  twice  he  half  opened 
his  lips,  but  Dorothy  was  gazing  into  space,  and  Tony  sat  down 
silently  on  his  stool,  with  a  patient  sigh  of  disappointment. 

At  the  ground  floor  he  saw  her  glance  around  quickly,  then,  with 
her  head  tilted  at  a  more  defiant  angle,  she  went  toward  the  door. 
As  he  opened  it  for  her  she  became  conscious  of  a  pair  of  great,  wist- 
ful eyes  watching  her,  with  an  expression  wondering  and  puzzled. 

"  Good-night,  Tony,"  she  said  gently,  and  turned  away  with  a 
sudden  catch  in  her  voice. 

"  Wisht  I  knew  the  row,"  pondered  Tony,  as  he  sat  perched  on  his 
stool,  waiting  for  further  summons  to  service.  "  She  was  queer 
enough  this  mornin',  an'  now  that  fellow  didn't  come  to  meet  her,  an' 
she's  got  an  awful  funny  quirk  in  her  voice.  There's  somethin'  up, 
/know." 

All  week  the  dismal  atmosphere  continued.  Sometimes  Dorothy 
came  with  swollen  eyelids  ;  on  those  days  she  generally  forgot  entirely 
to  notice  the  small  figure  whose  eyes  watched  her  wistfully.  At  other 
times  she  greeted  him  in  her  customary  kindly  tones,  though  no  longer 
with  the  sunshiny  smile  that  had  been  to  Tony  something  to  think  of 
all  the  long  days  in  which  he  guided  the  elevator  up  and  down  the 
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shaft.  His  depression  increased  with  his  mystification.  What  could 
he  do  ?  All  sorts  of  wild  schemes  ran  riot  in  his  small  brain,  but  none 
of  them  seemed  to  lend  themselves  to  the  practical  means  of  a  small 
boy.  With  half  unconscious  comprehension  he  connected  the  cessa- 
tion of  calls  from  "  the  fellow  "  with  Dorothy's  changed  demeanor. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  managing  to  reinstate  the  old  order  of  affairs. 

Saturday  came  and  no  solution  of  the  problem  seemed  to  have  pre- 
sented itself.  He  was  standing  by  the  elevator,  enjoying  a  few  min- 
utes of  idleness.  Suddenly  his  face  became  irradiated  ;  he  gave  an 
excited  whoop,  and  flung  himself  wildly  out  of  the  street  door  right 
into  the  arms  of  a  passing  young  man,  who  had  hesitated  in  front  of 
the  door,  as  if  undecided  about  the  advisability  of  entering. 

"  Oh,  you  come  in  ! "  gasped  Tony,  breathless  from  emotion  and 
unwonted  exertion.  "  She'll  be  comin'  down  in  a  jiff,  an'  you  haven't 
been  here  for  ever  so  long,  an'  she  won't  never  hardly  smile  at  me 
now,  an'  — ."  Tony  was  dragging  his  half-dazed  victim  towards  the 
elevator  shaft. 

*'  The  fellow  "  slowly  began  to  lose  his  bewildered  look. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  little  chap  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly.  "  Is  it  Miss 
Marsden  you  are  talking  about  ?  " 

"Yes,"  panted  Tony,  still  out  of  breath  from  his  recent  onslaught. 
"  For  ever  since  the  last  mornin'  you  were  here,  she  won't  never  smile 
at  me,  an'  sometimes  she's  been  cryin',  an' — there.  She's  ringin'  now  ; 
you  wait  here."     And  Tony  and  the  elevator  vanished  up  the  shaft. 

"  The  fellow  "  paced  excitedly  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  elevator. 

"Wait!  I  should  think  I  would  wait,"  he  ejaculated  mentally.  "So 
she's  been  having  a  bad  time  after  all,  has  she,  poor  little  girl ! — 
though  I  certainly  shouldn't  have  guessed  it  from  her  note.  I'll  owe 
you  something  for  this,  my  boy,  if  it  turns  out  all  right !  " 

The  elevator  came  down  with  a  bump ;  and  Miss  Marsden —  ! 
Tony  heard  a  sudden  ring  in  the  seventh  storey,  and  the  elevator  went 
up  with  a  rush. 

All  that  night,  through  Tony's  dreams  floated  the  face  of  Dorothy 
Marsden,  always  radiant  with  smiles.  He  wondered,  when  he  awoke, 
if  the  angels  looked  like  that,  and  decided  that  he  didn't  want  to  go 
to  heaven  unless  they  did.  He  would  rather  stay  on  earth  and  see 
Miss  Marsden  smile  "  good  morning  "  to  him  forever  and  ever. 

Monday  morning  and  nine  o'clock  came,  but  no  Dorothy.  Ten — 
eleven — still  no  Dorothy.  Tony's  depression  was  indescribable.  By 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  his  agitation  was  almost  unbearable,  and 
by  four  o'clock  poor  Tony  had  sounded  the  deeps  of  a  mighty  de- 
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spair ;  for  Dorothy  failed  to  appear.  He  answered  the  bell  calls  list- 
lessly. Had  the  building  suddenly  burst  into  flames  it  would  have 
mattered  little  to  Tony,  since  Miss  Marsden  had  not  come. 

Suddenly  he  heard  his  name,  and  turned  almost  with  a  bound. 
At  last !  It  was  Dorothy;  and  by  her  side  "^  the  fellow,"  smiling  a 
smile  whose  radiance  was  only  eclipsed  by  that  of  Dorothy's  own. 

'•  Oh,  Tony  !  Tony  !  you  little  wretch  !  "  she  cried  ;  but  the  laughter 
in  her  eyes  belied  her  words.  "  Whatever  possessed  you  !  No,  I'm 
not  going  to  the  office  this  afternoon,  nor  ever  again.  I  am  going 
a  long  way  off,  Tony  dear ;  but  I  came  back  to-day  just  to  see  you." 
Tony  felt  his  hands  held  in  two  soft  white  ones,  and  then,  like  the 
dream  that  had  sometimes  come  to  him  on  happy  nights,  he  realized 
that  Dorothy  had  stooped  over  and  kissed  him  twice  on  his  forehead. 

"  Good-bye,  dear  little  Tony,"  she  said,  "  I'm  going  far  away  soon, 
but  I  shan't  forget." 

Tony  was  trying  to  take  in  what  it  all  meant.  He  hardly  noticed 
that  "the  fellow"  came  over  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  that 
something  hard  and  bright  was  left  there.  He  felt  Dorothy  kiss  him 
once  more,  and  then  saw  them  both  stop  at  the  door  to  smile  good- 
bye at  him  again. 

And  then,  for  Tony,  the  sun  went  underneath  a  cloud.  She  was 
going  away ;  and  what  was  the  use  of  her  smiling  if  he  never  could 
see  her  any  more !  Manfully  he  struggled  with  the  lump  in  his 
throat.  '*  I  ain't  sorry  I  done  it ;  no,  I  ain't ! "  he  repeated  to  him- 
self.    "  Only,  only—  " 

The  people  in  the  fifth  storey  were  ringing  wildly.  Unregardful  of 
the  angry  summons  of  the  bell,  Tony  was  standing  just  outside  the 
street  door.  With  both  hands  tightly  clenched,  he  stood  there. 
Then,  when  his  straining  eyes  could  no  longer  catch  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  two  figures  strolling  leisurely  up  the  street,  still  struggling  with 
the  lump  in  his  throat,  he  turned  slowly  towards  the  elevator,  and  the 
imperative  bell. 
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University  Life  in  Germany. 


BY    G.    H.    NEEDLER,    PH.D. 


VIEW   TOWER. 


EITHER  the  richly  endowed  college  like 
those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  nor  the 
independent  college-university  founded  by  wealthy 
individual  citizens,  such  as  is  so  common  in 
America,  is  known  in  Germany.  Here  the  univer- 
sities, one  and  all,  are  national  institutions  cared 
for  directly  by  the  State  while  being  practically 
self-governing  bodies.  The  State,  through  the 
Minister  of  Instruction,  exercises  supervision 
to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  the  various  depart- 
ments are  adequately  and  symmetrically  manned, 
and  new  chairs  provided  for  as  occasion  arises ; 
also,  in  a  certain  measure,  in  the  making  of 
appointments.  On  the  whole  the  German  uni- 
versities rejoice  in  a  freedom  of  action  unique 
among  the  State  institutions  of  the  world. 
Of  instructors  there  are  three  grades, — ordinary  {i.e.  regular,  full) 
professors,  extraordinary  professors  and  privat-docents ;  beside  which 
most  universities  have  a  small  number  of  honorary  professors,  of  lectors 
(foreigners  giving  practical  instruction  and  lectures  in  their  own 
language),  and  instructors  in  fencing,  riding  and  dancing.  The 
"ordinary"  professor  is  the  State-appointed  chief  representative  of  his 
department,  and  the  ordinary  professors  as  a  body  constitute  the 
faculty,  and  elect  Rector  and  Senate, — the  former  annually.  The 
"  extraordinary "  professors  are  likewise  appointed  by  the  State, 
but  have  no  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  faculty.  A  gradu- 
ate, generally  of  about  three  years'  standing,  determines  upon  a 
university  career.  He  "habilitates,"  or  proves  his  fitness,  by  laying 
before  the  faculty  some  origmal  work,  undergoing  an  oral  examination 
and  delivering  a  test  lecture.  If  successful,  he  is  given  permission  to 
lecture  in  the  university  halls.  Officially,  professors  are  appointed  by 
the  State,  the  ordinary  professor  directly  by  the  king  or  other  head  of 
the  Stale,  the  extraordinary  professor  by  the  Minister  of  Instruction. 
In  reality,  however,  the  faculties  exercise  considerable  control  over 
appointments.  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  three  names  are  submitted  by  the 
faculty  to  the  Minister  in  order  of  supposed  merit,  and  from  these  the 
choice  is  almost  invariably,   if  not  necessarily,    made.     The  German 
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system  of  making  appointments  is  perhaps  the  nearest  to  perfection. 
It  works  almost  automatically,  and  surrounding  conditions  there  offer 
fewer  obstacles  to  its  smooth  working  than  anywhere  else.  The  high 
standing  of  German  universities  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
offer  a  field  of  absolutely  free  competition  for  both  professors  and 
students,  in  which  the  fit,  and  only  the  fit,  survive.  Open  rivalry  upon 
an  equal  footing  is  the  ever-present  remedy  for  potential  laziness  and 
many  other  ills  that  mortal  (including  perchance  professional)  flesh  is 
heir  to.  A  German  professor  may  at  times  be  a  microscopically  refined 
specialist  in  some  foggy  field  of  learning  with  whose  importance  the 
great  world  may  not  be  profoundly  impressed  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
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that  he  be  lacking  in  energy  or  scholarship.  The  inefificient  man  can- 
not get  into  the  university  ranks.  If  a  man,  once  in,  degenerates,  the 
system  of  free  competition  within  the  staff  and  free  choice  of  lectures 
on  the  part  of  the  students  automatically  relegates  him  to  his  proper 
place  or  elbows  him  out. 

Each  professor  and  lecturer  has  practically  a  free  hand  to  give  lec- 
tures upon  whatever  subject  he  may  wish,  and  as  many  or  as  few  as 
he  feels  disposed.  Each  is  free  also  from  personal  interference  by  the 
others.  Their  only  concern  is  to  maintain  an  equal  or  higher  degree 
of  scholarship  than  his,  and  thereby  not  suffer  by  having  him  for  a 
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competitor,  and  calls  from  one  university  to  a  higher  position  in  another 
are  very  frequent  and  made  without  distinction  of  State.  Salaries  are 
not  large,  but  a  refreshing  feature  of  them  is,  that  their  size  depends 
in  part  upon  the  achievements  of  the  individual  himself.  Professors 
receive  a  salary,  which  of  course  differs  greatly  according  to  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  besides,  a  small  fee  from  each  student  taking  his  lectures, 
which  results  in  increasing  the  fixed  salary  by  about  one-half.  The 
privat-docents  receive  a  similar  fee,  but  no  fixed  salary.    Their  income 
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depends  thus  almost  entirely  upon  their  ability  to  draw  students  to 
them,  in  part  also  upon  the  popularity  of  their  subject.  All  instructors 
give  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  free  of  charge.  The  lectures  are 
extensively  supplemented  by  seminary  studies  for  more  advanced 
students.  The  German  university  professor  aims  at  being  an 
investigator  himself  and  a  guide  in  research  for  others  rather  than  an 
instructor.  He  does  not  seek,  nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  possi- 
ble for  him,  to  mould  character  in  the  student.     The  largeness  of  his 
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classes  and  the  frequency  with  which  both  professors  and  students 
pass  from  one  university  to  another,  are  obstacles  to  close  personal 
relations  between  them.  Ever  ready  to  guide  where  guidance  is 
sought,  yet  he  always  treats  the  student  as  an  independent  worker  like 
himself. 

Into  this  world  of  academic  freedom  the  student  from  the  gymna- 
sium enters.    It  is  a  new  and  bracing  atmosphere  to  him.    From  nine 
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years  of  rigid  discipline  and  strictly  prescribed  courses  of  study  he 
passes  suddenly  into  a  world  where  discipline  is  scarcely  known  by 
name,  and  where  he  chooses  his  own  subjects  of  study  almost  without 
restrictions.  At  the  gymnasium  he  was  treated  still  as  a  boy  ;  now  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  a  man  and  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune. 

The  average  age  of  the  German  student  as  he  enters  the  university  is 
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about  twenty  years,  that  is,  nearer  to  that  of  the  Toronto  student  at 
graduation.  He  is  not  examined  by  the  university,  which  simply 
accepts  his  leaving  certificate  from  the  gymnasium,  or  the  school  of 
like  standing.  The  matriculation  ceremony  consists  of  a  few  words 
of  welcome  and  exhortation  from  the  rector,  and  a  pledge  by  hand- 
shake to  observe  loyally  the  university  rules.  From  the  extensive  list 
of  lecture  courses  he  selects  those  that  are  to  his  liking,  as  many  or 
as  few  as  he  wishes,  paying  for  each  separately  according  to  its  price. 
The  lazy  man  who  is  inclined  to  "  bum  "  for  a  semester  or  two  may 
do  so  to  the  limit  of  his  conscience  ;  nobody  about  the  university 
feels  called  upon  to  interfere 
with  him  so  long  as  he  remains 
a  law  abiding  citizen.  Many 
German  students  do  at  first 
lose  their  equilibrium  in  this 
unwonted  atmosphere,  but 
few  of  them  lose  it  beyond 
recovery.  If  the  cultivation 
of  a  love  for  work  in  the 
student  be  one  of  the  tests 
of  success,  the  German  uni- 
versities have  no  cause  for 
uneasiness  in  leaving  the  stu- 
dent as  they  do  to  carve  out 
his  own  course.  The  univer- 
sities "  risk  the  youth  to  make 
the  man,"  and  the  world  has 
no  more  industrious  student 
to  show  than  the  German. 
Upon  the  work  he  does  de- 
pends the  length  of  time  he 
shall  have  to  spend  at  the  uni- 
versity. The  average  period 
is  about  four  years  ;  it  may  be  ten 
will  examine  him 
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When  he  is  ready  the  university 
There  are  no  term  or  class  examinations,  no  annual 
examinations,  only  the  one  final  examination.  If  he  wishes  to  proceed 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  he  chooses  three  allied  subjects, 
specializing  in  one  of  them  and  writing  a  thesis.  For  this  he  may 
take  as  many  semesters  as  he  wishes.  If  the  thesis  is  up  to  the 
required  standard,  he  is  then  admitted  to  examination,  which  is  wholly 
oral,  and  lasts  only  one  hour  for  each  of  his  three  subjects.     The 
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degree  thus  gained  is  the  certificate  of  his  scholarship.  Beyond  this, 
and  the  ornamental  value  some  may  attach  to  it,  it  means  but  little  to 
the  German  student  not  bent  upon  a  university  career,  as  entrance  to 
the  other  professions  is  obtained  solely  by  other  exaniinations  con- 
ducted by  men  (generally  university  professors)  appointed  yearly  by 
the  state. 

As  college  residences  are  unknown  in  Germany  the  student  finds 
lodging  where  he  can  suit  his  purse,  and  generally  dines  in  one  of  the 
innumerable  restaurants.  His  expenses  are  not,  or  may  not  be,  high. 
University  fees  average  only  about  forty  dollars  a  year  (though 
varying  greatly  for  each  university  and  department  of  study),  while 

other  expenses  of  living  for  the  average 
student  amount  to  about  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

If  we  would  compare  the  life  of  the 
German  student  as  a  whole  with  that  of 
the  Toronto  student,  we  find  more  con- 
trasts than  resemblances.  In  the  first 
place  the  German  is  at  least  three  years 
older.  The  gymnasium  has  kept  him 
until  he  has  reached  about  the  standard 
of  our  third  year.  Here  we  have  a 
prescribed  curriculum,  a  four  years' 
course,  and  annual  examinations ;  there, 
absolute  freedom  in  choice  of  courses 
and  of  professors,  a  length  of  study  de- 
pending upon  the  student's  own  ability 
and  industry,  but  usually  four  years  and 
no  examination  but  the  final  one,  which  he  takes  when  ready.  Here,  a 
passage  from  one  university  to  another  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  there, 
scarcely  a  student  but  makes  two  or  three  changes,  having  the  whole 
twenty  universities  of  Germany  open  to  him,  and  hearing  the  best 
men  in  his  departments,  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be  found. 
Here,  a  division  into  "  years  " ;  there,  the  Freshman  is  only  known 
when  he  reveals  himself,  and  the  man  of  four  years'  standing  may 
still  have  seniors  of  five,  six  and  more.  The  German  student's 
loyalty  cannot,  thus,  be  the  intense  local  patriotism  generated  in 
America  and  English  colleges,  but  instead  of  that  he  has  a  cosmo- 
politan, yet  equally  glowing  enthusiasm  for  university  ideals.  He 
generally  returns  to  take  his  degree  at  the  university  at  which  he 
began.     Altogether  the  German   student,  in  spite  of  riper  years,  is 
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probably  more  of  an  idealist  and  boisterous  enthusiast  than  his 
Toronto  counterpart.  Sports,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  he  has  no 
taste  for ;  no  football,  cricket,  baseball,  tennis.  Indoor  gymnastics, 
however,  are  very  highly  developed  in  Germany.  Lengthy  excursions 
on  foot,  with  frequent  halts  for  beer,  and  in  winter,  convivial  evenings 
in  the  restaurant  are  preferred.  He  is  not  given  to  "  receptions," 
perhaps  because  co-education  is  there  in  its  infancy.  If  he  turns  out 
for  a  torchlight  procession  at  the  annual  installation  of  the  new 
Rector,  he  doesn't  expend  his  surplus  energy  in  battering  down  shop- 
keepers' signs.     This  for  two  reasons  :  Firstly,   because  by  the  time 
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he  sought  the  second  sign  a  policeman  would  be  giving  unto  him ; 
and  secondly,  in  all  his  processions  he  takes  the  road,  not  the 
sidewalk. 

About  the  university  halls  you  see  no  men  in  cap  and  gown,  neither 
professors  nor  students.  The  former  have  robes  which  they  don  for 
official  functions,  but  which  nobody  sees.  Among  the  students  may 
be  observed  caps  of  various  colors,  and  also  ribbons  across  the 
breast.  These  are  the  badges  of  the  various  corps^  burschenschafien, 
and  other  societies.  The  corps  are  select  societies  of  students, 
generally  of  the  wealthier  or  more  aristocratic  classes,  formed  for 
closer  mutual  friendship.  They  lay  very  great  stress  upon  forms  of 
etiquette,  displaying  sometimes  in  their  bow  and  other  movements 
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the  spasmodic  action  of  the  mechanical  Christmas  toy.  They  are 
particularly  in  evidence  on  public  occasions,  and  doubtless  impart 
some  of  their  style  to  the  general  student  body.  They  have  also 
attained  a  notoriety  beyond  the  warrant  of  their  numbers  (for  they 
make  up  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole)  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
duel.  They  take  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  student  sword,  and 
challenges  to  the  duel  are  issued  often  upon  what  seems  exceedingly 
slight  provocadon.  The  student  duel  which  they  foster  is  not  so 
deadly  an  institution  as  is  often  imagined  by  foreigners.  A  duel  to 
the  death  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  Ordinarily  the  duellists 
arrive  at  satisfaction  after  a  cut  or  two.  Most  of  the  contests  I 
witnessed  during  a  whole  day's  series  of  bouts  were  between  members 
of  different  corps  who  had  been  pitted  against  each  other  by  drawing 
of  lots.  In  these  common  duels  the  combatants  are  so  protected 
that  only  some  most  unlikely  accident  could  result  fatally.  Yet  the 
face  is  often  most  fantastically  disfigured,  and  the  ordeal  altogether 
is  a  severe  trial  of  nerve.  Boxing  is  unknown,  and  would  be  con- 
sidered unutterably  plebeian.  Military  uniforms  on  many  of  the 
students  impart  a  further  picturesqueness  to  the  groups  in  the  quad- 
rangle. There  are  the  men  putting  in  military  duty  in  the  local 
garrison,  their  period  of  service  being  reduced  to  one  year  by  virtue 
of  their  passing  a  certain  educational  test  and  contributing  to  their 
own  support.  Foreigners  of  all  nationalities,  including  many  Japanese, 
are  also  easily  distinguishable. 

The  universities  of  Germany  are  national  in  the  fullest  and  truest 
sense,  and  in  them  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  nation's  great 
men — philosophers,  scholars,  poets — have  not  only  been  reared,  but 
have  occupied  the  professor's  chair,  than  is  the  case  with  any  other 
nation.  They  present  a  type  radically  different  from  the  English 
college,  and  have  only  partial  counterparts  in  America.  But  there  is 
room  for  many  types,  as  for  many  nations,  in  the  world.  Each  will  be 
a  strong  and  fruitful  tree  to  the  extent  to  which  its  roots  are  planted 
deep  and  firm  in  the  national  life. 
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A  Crisis  in  Hades. 

*'  LJ  IS  majesty  is  dev'lish  cross,"  cries  Belial :  "  What's  the  row  ? 

^  ^     Gadzooks  !  the  coal  is  running  short,  the  fires  are  getting  low. 
No  fire  in  Hades  !  blistering  shades  !  whoever  heard  the  like  ! 
Why  soon  the  little  brimstone  imps  will  all  go  out  on  strike. 

"Yet  Charon's  bringing  every  trip  a  crowd  of  chilly  souls, 

Who're  coming  where  alone  they  think  they're  sure  to  get  some  coals : 

They're  simply  dying  to  get  warm,  and  Satan's  growing  glum 

To  see  how  very  eagerly  these  poor  cold  sinners  come. 

"  He'll  lose  his  reputation  if  the  temperature  sinks  too  low, 
And  fire-water  turns  to  ice,  and  vapor  baths  to  snow; 
For  Hades  really  wouldn't  seem  just  like  the  same  old  spot, 
If  shivering  shades  could  nowhere  find  a  place  where  it  was  hot." 

D.  L. 


REVISED    PROVERBS. 
A  ROLLING  stone  gathers  momentum. 
A  NIGHTINGALE  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  on  a  hat. 
All  roads  lead  to  the  unknown. 

Early  to  work  and  sticking  at  his  job, 
Makes  a  Carnegie,  a  Morgan,  or  Schwab. 

W. 


Fair  Patient — Doctor,  do  you  believe  in  patent  medicines  ? 
Doctor — Madam,  they  are  all  right  if  you  have  a  strong  constitution 
and  a  good  imagination. 

B. 
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OVERHEARD  IN  THE  NURSERY. 
December  24th. 

Aetat  6 — My,  I  wish  mamma  would  marry  Santa  Claus,  then  we'd 
have  all  the  toys  we  wanted. 

Aetat  8 — Huh  !  How'd  you  like  to  go  to  church  with  an  old  man 
with  a  long  white  beard  and  a  pack  of  toys  ? 


COLLEGE  TYPES. 

No.  III.— Thf:  Ladies'  Man. 
"  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man." 

In  the  classification  of  the  human  race,  there  is  one  species  whose 
particular  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe  is  difficult  to  determine. 
This  is  the  species,  the  individual  member  of  which  is  known  as  "  The 
Ladies'  Man,"  a  conglomerate  creature,  half  man,  half  woman,  and 
unpossessed  of  the  distinct  charm  of  either.  Speaking  from  an 
entirely  subjective  standpoint,  this  personage  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  ladies,  on  the  south  by  ladies,  on  the  east  by  ladies,  and  on  the 
west  by  ladies.  It  is  known  chiefly  by  its  gentle,  tender  ways,  by  its 
abbreviated  stature,  by  its  sweet  winning  smile,  and  by  a  constantly 
incipient  growth  upon  the  upper  lip,  in  regard  to  which  "valor's 
excrement,"  a  description  has  been  found  unsuitable  as  suggesting  vigor 
and  athletics,  suitable  as  being  expressive,  "  three  out,  all  out."  At 
college  receptions  this  type  may  be  found  in  secluded  and  out-of-the- 
way  corners,  from  which  corners  continually  exudes  a  low,  soft,  buzzing 
noise  in  which  the  most  easily  distinguished  phonetic  vowel  sounds 
are  /  and  u,  in  order  of  importance  as  named.  Soulful  glances,  too, 
are  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  "  Ladies'  Man,"  and  are  said  to 
work  wonders,  even  destruction  at  times. 

"The  Ladies'  Man"  occurs — though  infrequently — in  college  circles, 
finding  there  too  limited  a  field  for  his  peculiar  qualities;  the  profes- 
sors refuse  to  "pass"  him  on  his  obvious  charms,  the  "boys  "  and  he 
do  not  pull  well  together,  and  that  element  most  necessary  to  his 
comfort  the  "girls"  are  unsusceptible  and  quite  unjustifiably  strong- 
minded.  Without  his  audience,  Sentimental  Tommy  cannot  live,  and 
goes  hence. 

A.  A.  W. 
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Oil  Refining  in  Canada. 

BY    G.    HOWARD    GRAY,    '03. 

"THE  process  of  refining  oil,  in  common  with  all  manufacturing  pro 

cesses,  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time  with  the  progress 

of  Science.     We  have  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  utilization 

of  what  was  formerly  waste  material  in  the  manufacture  of  by-products  ; 

but   in   this    respect   the   oil  industry  is 
unique.   Usually  such  by-products,  though 
salable,    are    considerably  less  important 
than  the  first  product  of  the  industry.  But 
refined  oil  is  not  to-day  the  chief  product 
of  the  refinery.     Chemistry,  by  opening 
up  a  wonderful  field  of  uses  for  what  was 
once  only  a  residuum,  has  relegated  it  to  a 
third  or  fourth  place  in  importance.    This 
is  now  manufactured  into  lubricating  oils, 
and  paraffine  wax,  and  anyone  who  has 
been  accustomed    to  think  of  illuminat-^ 
ing  or  coal  oil  as  the  only  important  pro- 
duct of  the  refinery,  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  bulk  of  the  profits  of  the  refinery  are  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lubricants. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  illumin- 
ating  oil  has  been  thus  displaced  in  importance.  In  the  early  6o's 
petroleum  was  not  even  considered  as  a  lubricant.  It  was  thought 
useful  only  for  the  very  roughest  machinery,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  from  forty  per  cent,  of  the  crude  product  at  first  considered  as 
waste  and  later  utilized  as  fuel,  there  could  be  made  a  lubricant 
superior  to  fish  oil, — then  the  common  lubricant — it,  like 
every  other  great  improvement  in  the  industrial  world,  had 
to  fight  its  way  to  favor.  Once  recognized,  however,  as  on 
an  equality  with  fish  oil,  it  has  gradually  become  the  sole  lubricant 
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used  with  modern  machinery.  Lubricating  oils  manufactured  from 
petroleum  are  now  used  to  lubricate  every  variety  of  machinery,  from 
the  car  wheels  of  a  railroad  train  to  the  movement  of  the  finest  watch. 
Every  wheel,  great  and  small,  of  the  millions  of  machines  used  in 
modern  manufacture,  is  lubricated  with  oil  made  either  from  petro- 
leum, or  by  a  process  of  compounding  the  petroleum  with  animal 
oils.  It  is  ht.rd  to  realize  the  important  position  which  petroleum 
has  thus  reached  as  the  very  life  of  modern  industry. 

The  history  of  refining  in  Canada  is  most  interesting  from  the 
economic  point  of  view.  Though  oil  was  first  struck  about  the  year 
1 86 1,  near  Petrolea,  the  recognized  centre  of  the  Lambton  oil  district, 
there  were  for  many  years  no  refineries  established  in  the  vicinity 
because  of  the  spasmodic  nature  of  the  early  production.  As  the 
industry  gained  in  strength,  however,  and  gave  promise  of  sta- 
bility, refining  of  a  very  rude  kind  began  to  be  carried  on  both  at 
Petrolea  and  at  Oil  Springs,  a  few  miles  farther  south. 

For  many  years  the  larger  and  better  equipped  refineries  were  situ- 
ated at  Montreal,  Hamilton,  Woodstock  and  London.  This  latter, 
that  of  the  Imperial  Oil  Co.,  was  the  largest,  and  nearest  to  Petrolea. 
The  year  1877  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  oil-refining  industry.  It  is  the  period  of  concentration  of 
refineries  around  Petrolea. 

By  the  construction  in  1877  of  a  branch  line  from  the  M.  C.  R.  R. 
at  Oil  City,  Petrolea  got  the  benefit  of  railroad  competition,  a  branch 
from  the  G.  T.  R.  at  Wyoming  having  been  built  some  time  previous 
to  this.  The  oil  industry  of  Petrolea  and  vicinity  had  by  this  time 
demonstrated  that  it  was  to  be  more  than  temporary.  Instead  of  the 
old  "gushers"  that  lasted  a  short  time  and  were  gone,  the  wells, 
though  not  sensational  in  their  flow,  were  numerous  and  gave  promise 
of  permanency.  The  highly  speculative  nature  of  the  early  industry 
had  now  passed  and  the  time  had  come  when  refineries  could  safely 
depend  on  the  Lambton  oil  supply.  As  in  the  case  of  every  other 
manufacturer,  the  desire  of  the  refiner  was  naturally  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  source  of  supply  of  his  raw  materials.  The  growing 
stability  of  the  industry  and  its  freedom  from  at  least  exorbitant  rail- 
way rates,  were  no  doubt  strong  factors  in  determining  a  change  of 
situation,  but  the  factor  of  greatest  importance  by  far  was  the  discovery 
that  the  tar  residuum  hitherto  cast  away  as  useless  could,  by  being 
put  through  a  system  of  tar-burners,  be  utilized  as  fuel. 

Now  this  discovery  placed  the  refiner  in  the  same  position  as  a 
manufacturer  of  steel  would  be,  who,  having  both  coal  and  iron  mines 
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at  the  same  point,  and  that  point  a  fairly  good  distributing  centre  with 
railway  competition,  had  been  shipping  his  coal  and  iron  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  miles  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  point  of  manufac- 
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ture.  There  was  consequently  only  one  course  open  to  the  refiners, 
and  gradually  the  refining  industry  centred  about  Petrolea,  thereby 
saving  freight  on  both  raw  material  and  fuel  from  Petrolea  to  London, 
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Hamilton,  Montreal,  etc.,  till  in  1884  there  were  at  least  eight  impor- 
tant refineries  operating  in  the  district. 

The  next  stage  is  one  of  consolidation.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  all  the  small  concerns  were  bought  out,  with  the  ultimate  result 
that  the  whole  of  the  refining  of  petroleum  was  centralized  in  the 
hands  of  the  largest  refinery  of  Canada,  the  Imperial.  From  1890, 
the  Imperial  had  the  field  almost  entirely  to  itself,  and  in  1892  their 
parafiine  works  also  were  moved  from  London  to  Petrolea. 

The  final  stage  begins  with  the  purchase  of  an  existing  refinery  at 
Sarnia  and  the  erection  there  a  few  years  ago  of  their  gigantic  plant  on 
the  bank  of  the  St.  Clair.  At  the  same  time,  every  refinery  still  oper- 
ating in  the  vicinity  of  Petrolea  was  purchased,  and  this  was  accom- 
panied by  the  removal  from  Petrolea  of  their  own  refinery  and  paraffine 
works. 

In  this  movement,  as  in  the  others  of  this  evolution,  a  number  of  in- 
teresting economic  facts  are  concerned.  Scientific  investigation  had 
greatly  widened  the  uses  of  petroleum,  and  Canada's  expansion  was 
fast  extending  the  market  for  the  numerous  by-products  till  it  became 
as  economical  to  burn  coal  as  a  few  years  before  it  was  uneconomical 
to  do  so.  In  other  words,  the  tar  residuum  had  been  rendered  by  the 
science  of  chemists  too  valuable  to  be  burned  and  consequently 
recourse  was  again  had  to  coal,  as  in  the  years  before  the  system  of 
tar-burners  was  invented.  Now  the  freight-rate  on  coal  is  only  6c  per 
ton  from  Sarnia  to  Petrolea,  and  although  the  refiner  is  there  enabled 
to  get  every  possible  advantage,  an  abundance  of  clear  pure  water  for 
use  in  the  refining  process,  and  by  reason  of  water  carriage  absolute 
freedom  from  the  railroad  in  the  matter  of  coal  supply,  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  these  benefits  alone  would  have  led  them  to  change 
their  situation.  There  is  no  attempt  at  concealing  the  fact  that  "The 
Imperial"  Oil  Co.  is  merely  a  name  for  the  Canadian  end  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  the  United  States.  The  facility  and  economy  of  shipment 
afforded  by  access  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  tank  steamers  at 
Sarnia  must  have  been  also  a  most  important  consideration.  This 
movement  could  hardly  have  taken  place,  however,  were  it  not  for  the 
regular  system  of  pipe-line  transportation  of  oil  already  in  use  in  the 
United  States  lo  transport  oil  from  the  various  oil  fields  to  Chicago, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  etc.  By  laying  a  line  of  pipes  from  Petrolea  to 
Sarnia,  the  new  refinery  was  not  only  absolutely  independent  of  the 
railroad  in  the  matter  of  coal  supply  and  transportation  of  refined  oil, 
but  remained  in  practically  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
ply of  crude  petroleum  as  well,   for  it  cost  less  than  five  cents  per 
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barrel  to  pump  oil  through  the  eighteen  miles  of  pipes  from  Petrolea 
to  Sarnia.  Petrolea  was  thus  left  without  a  refinery  until  two  years 
ago  the  Canadian  Refining  Co.,  another  name  for  the  Sun  Refining 
Co.,  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  erected  a  rival  concern  with  the  evident 
intention  of  capturing  from  the  "Standard  "  a  portion  of  the  Canadian 
market,  which  they  now  control. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  this  interesting  evolution,  Petrolea  has  seen 
its  first  rude  refineries  superseded  by  the  larger  concerns  of  Montreal, 
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Hamilton,  Woodstock  and  London,  which  in  turn  gradually  centred 
in  Petrolea  till  there  were  as  many  as  a  dozen  in  the  vicinity.  Then 
it  saw  these  consolidated  and  only  one  comparatively  great  refinery 
situated  there.  Finally  this  refinery,  after  doubling  its  capital  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000,  moved  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  to  the 
neighboring  town  of  Sarnia,  simultaneously  purchasing  those  refineries 
still  in  existence.  A  few  years  more  and  Petrolea  has  a  new  refinery, 
by  no  means  as  large  as  that  at  Sarnia,  yet  of  quite  extensive  capacity. 
Its  being  established  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  existence  of  the  Canadian 
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tariff  on  oil,  which  appears  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  export  duty 
on  Canadian  sawlogs,  forcing  the  American  refiner,  as  the  export  duty 
forces  the  American  mill  owner,  to  establish  his  industry  on  this  side 
the  line. 

This  is  but  a  short  sketch  of  the  economic  history  of  refining  in 
Canada,  yet  it  may  perhaps  serve  to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  economic 
importance  of  petroleum,  and  the  effect  of  inventions,  of  the  discovery 
of  uses  for  waste,  of  railway  and  water  freights,  of  the  tariff  schedules 
and  of  the  general  expansion  of  the  country,  upon  the  policy  of  the 
refiner  of  oil  as  he  seeks  to  establish  his  industry  at  the  most  econo- 
mical point  for  manufacture. 
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MISSIONARY 

REtrcloUS 


The  Call  to  Students  to  the  Foreign  Field, 

BY    D.    B.    EDDY. 

N  the  thirteenth  century  Francis  of  Assisi  travelled 
through  Italy  summoning  its  young  men  to  a  holy  life  of 
retirement.  He  offered  an  ideal  of  abnegation,  needless 
sacrifice  and  isolation  from  the  world,  yet  the  call  attract- 
ed at  least  five  thousand  men  within  nine  years  to 
invest  their  lives  under  the  direction  of  his  order.  To 
us,  in  this  present  practical  age,  such  an  uprising  of 
youth  and  men  in  their  prime  to  meet  so  uninviting  a 
prospect  seems  little  less  than  marvellous.  We  deem 
the  entire  claim  of  that  celibate  and  ascetic  life  to  be  a 
mistake,  yet  we  must  admire  the  spirit  of  devotion  animating  the 
host  of  earnest  souls  who  thus  sought  to  meet  the  call  of  the  Church 
and  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Another  and  a  higher  call  is  ringing  in  the  ears  of  every  earnest 
Christian  student  to-day.  Instead  of  a  life  of  ascetic  isolation  it  offers 
an  opportunity  of  putting  into  play  every  talent,  every  right  ambition 
of  which  we  are  possessed.  Missionary  work  in  the  East  is  to-day  a 
more  alluring  prospect  than  it  has  ever  been  in  all  the  nineteen  cen- 
turies. Both  because  it  involves  less  of  needless  sacrifice  or  danger, 
less  of  isolation  or  the  privations  of  poverty,  less  of  misunderstanding 
or  suffering  for  one's  children,  and  also  because  it  offers  a  larger 
investment  of  life.  All  the  work  of  the  past  has  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  to-day.  Where  twenty-five  years  ago  a  missionary 
might  give  his  life  to  found  a  few  schools  and  small  churches,  to  us 
who  build  upon  his  foundation  is  given  the  direction  of  an  entire 
school  system  or  a  university,  or  the  upbuilding  of  a  rapidly  growing 
native  church. 

There  is  no  space  to  give  a  detailed  study  of  each  field.  Everywhere 
a  single  word  will  describe  conditions — opportunity — tremendous 
and  critical.     Whether  you  look  to  Japan — with  its  recent  revival,  its 
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new  intellectual  awakening  with  the  consequent  hunger  for  Western 
knowledge— or  to  China,  newly,  and  the  more  widely,  opened  after 
its  vain  attempt  to  check  the  tide  of  advancing  thought ;  with  its 
millions  of  Utterati,  its  growing  industrial  and  national  spirit,  and  its 
utter  dependence  upon  the  flood  of  new  life  that  Christianity  has  for 
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it ;  or  to  India's  young  men,  inquiring  after  a  new  mode  of  thought 
and  life ;  where  the  recent  census  for  the  decade  reports  an  advance 
of  twenty-eight  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  Christians  against  only  two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  growth  in  population  ;  or  to  the  new  pages  of 
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history  open  before  Africa,  about  to  be  swept  by  all  the  forces  of 
civilization — everyivhere  is  opportunity.  If  enough  of  us  Christian 
young  people  throw  in  our  lot  with  these  empires  at  this  critical  stage, 
we  shall  see  Satan  falling  as  lightning  from  heaven,  and  the  kingdom 
of  righteousness  upbuilt. 

There  is  no  talent  or  acquired  ability  that  is  not  called  into  play. 
Any  attractiveness  of  personality  that  can  be  used  here  to  get  close  to 
the  hearts  of  people,  win  their  confidence  and  meet  their  need,  will  be 
as  greatly  used  there  in  making  friendships,  tactfully  overcoming 
opposition,  avoiding  controversy  and  misunderstanding,  thus  opening 
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their  minds  to  your  message.  Mission  work  in  its  final  form  is  not 
preaching  to  masses  but  reaching  individuals  with  winsome  love.  By 
as  much  as  their  need  is  greater  and  the  workers  fewer,  by  so  much 
will  this  talent  be  the  more  largely  used  there. 

Any  mental  training  or  keenness  of  perception  that  would  enable 
you  to  master  difficult  problems,  distinguish  truth  from  error,  or  recon- 
struct false  modes  of  thought  will  find  an  ever-increasing  field  of 
activity.  Any  power  of  presentation,  whether  of  force  in  speech, 
literary  style  in  writing,  or  ability  to  teach  will  find  itself  engrossed  in 
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meeting  those  peculiar  needs.  The  training  of  native  workers  through 
whom  you  hope  to  reach  the  masses  directly,  and  from  whose  efforts 
will  grow  the  native  church ;  the  producing  of  a  helpful  literature  for 
the  increasing  membership  of  the  churches ;  the  writing  of  text-books 
for  the  schools  of  all  grades  ;  the  relating  for  home  readers  the  needs, 
opportunities,  triumphs,  and  appeals  of  the  work  in  the  fields ;  the 
direct  preaching  of  the  message  on  the  streets,  in  the  bazaars^,  from  the 
pulpit  and  through  the  press ;  these  will  demand  the  highest  order  of 
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ability  you  can  bring  to  them.  And  by  as  much  as  the  ignorance  and 
sin  are  the  more  terrible,  by  as  much  as  each  individual  soul  won  for 
Christian  living  is  there  more  strategically  important  because  of  his 
example  and  power  of  multiplication,  by  so  much  the  more  will  these 
talents  be  largely  used. 

If  you  have  that  pearl  of  price — a  level  judgment,  or  the  organizing 
faculty ;  if  your  constitution  is  strong,  enabling  you  to  pour  unceasing 
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vitality  into  your  work  ;  if  you  have  warmth  of  affection  and  can  love 
those  needy  people  into  Christ's  way  of  living  ;  by  as  much  as  the 
workers  are  fewer,  the  hearts  of  men  needier,  and  the  fields  whiter, 
by  so  much  more  can  your  business  judgment,  organizing  powers, 
physical  strength  or  eager  sympathy  be  used  for  God  out  yonder  than 
here  where  such  an  unfair  proportion  of  men  and  women  find  their 
work  in  life. 

For  the  teacher,  the  trained  Christian  worker,  the  nurse,  the  doctor ; 
for  anyone  who  can  influence  a  life,  there  sounds  this  call.  If  you 
are  free  to  place  your  life  where  it  will  count  the  most,  may  it  not  be 
for  you  in  this  immensely  attractive,  far-reaching  work.  Granted  that 
all  the  drifting  tendencies  keep  a  man  in  the  home  country  where  there 
is  a  better  wage  and  an  easier  life,  yet  shall  not  our  desire  to  right 
wrongs,  uplift  the  needy  and  teach  the  ignorant,  lead  many  more  of 
us  in  our  loyalty  to  Christ  to  throw  in  our  lives  for  a  foreign  land  ? 
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Ebitorial 


c4  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR/ 

fHIS  is  a  happy  season,  both 
of  the  year  and  of  that  sum 
of  years  which  we  call  life. 
The  Christmas  and  New  Year 
time  is  the  gladdest  of  the  annual 
cycle ;  the  college  season,  with  its 
wealth  of  associations  and  oppor- 
tunities, is  one  of  the  bright  days 
of  the  longer  year  of  life.  At  the 
beginning  of  1903  we  hope  for 
our  friends  that  the  New  Year 
may  be  a  happy  one ;  and  that 
the  happiness  which  it  brings  may  not  be  that  merely  from  externals. 


WINTER.     These  are  the  days  when   the  Rink  Committee  builds  ice 

castles  in  the  air  and  the  manager  dreams  of  affluence. 

And  even  in  those  districts  where  society  is  still  in  the  dark  ages 

because  the  rink  era  has  not  yet  come,  Jack  Frost  plays  his  own  time- 
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honored  pranks  with  lakelet  and  river  and  creek.  The  days  have 
come  when  Young  Canada  hunts  up  sleigh  and  toboggan,  or  hockey- 
stick  and  skates,  and  hies  him  from  far  and  near  to  the  merry 
hillside  or  to  the  glassy  old  mill-pond.  And  lo  !  to  his  college 
retreat  the  jolly  Freshman  brings  from  the  summer's  oblivion  the 
panoply  of  hockey  war,  and  the  staid  and  sober  Sophomore  regretfully 
lays  aside  his  trusty  "  specs  "  and  solemnly  joins  the  throng. 

IDEALS  The  close  of  one  year  and  the  beginning  of  another  is 
AND  DEEDS,  naturally  a  time  for  thought  over  past  and  future. 
Then  are  plans  and  achievements  examined  carefully ; 
then  do  men  ask  themselves  whether  their  lives  have  paid  the 
dividends  that  might  have  been  expected.  Most  men  have  ideals  of 
one  kind  or  another,  yet  to  most  of  them  there  would  probably  be 
an  element  of  the  novel  in  progressively  making  their  ideals  realities. 
Ideals  are  not  stationary ;  in  the  fact  that  they  move  is  the  hope  of 
any  continued  progress.  But  with  the  thought  that  ideals  advance, 
many  men  excuse  themselves  for  never  attaining  their  ideals.  There 
IS  danger  of  delusion  here.  With  too  many  men  the  lack  of  coin- 
cidence of  ideals  and  life  is  not  because  the  ideals  have  gone  forward, 
but  because  the  life  has  stood  still,  if  that  be  possible.  And  this  failure 
is,  as  a  rule,  not  because  men  have  not  had  the  vision,  for  most  men, 
it  may  be,  know  well  enough  the  right ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  doing 
resolutely  the  known  ;  of  "  screwing  the  will  to  the  sticking-point."  New 
Year's  meditations  and  resolutions  should  be  of  value  if  they  lead  a 
man  to  profit  from  the  past  and  if  they  inspire  him  for  the  future ; 
but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  of  little  avail  unless  they  do  one  thing 
more — they  must  determine  him  to  make  the  ideal  the  actual  in  the 
now.  The  ideal  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp  only  to  him  who  sets  about 
attaining  it  "  to-morrow."  There  are  no  mists  in  the  future  of  the 
man  who  "  follows  the  gleam  "  of  known  duty  in  the  present. 

SHORTER  COURSES   The  past  year  has  seen  the  beginning  of  a  somewhat 

IN  THE  remarkable  tendency  in  University  affairs,  namely, 

UNIVERSITIES.       that  towards  shorter  Arts  courses.     Some  time  ago 

it  was  announced  that  old,  conservative  Harvard 

would  grant  the  B.A.  degree  for  three  years'  study.     Later,  President 

Butler,  of  Columbia,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  granting  the  degree 

for  two  years'  work,  where  the  candidate  was  going  on  into  a  technical 

or  professional  school.     The  University  of  Toronto,  too,  showed  that 
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it  was  undergoing  a  phase  of  the  same  movement  when  it  last  year 
established  a  two-year  commercial  course. 

The  reason  given  for  all  these  changes  is  the  one  to  be  expected, 
viz.,  that  the  student  spends  too  much  time  in  preparation.  That 
there  is  in  some  quarters  such  a  feeling  goes  without  saying.  More 
than  one  Varsity  graduate  may  be  found  in  this  city  who  regrets  his 
last  year  or  even  his  last  two  years  spent  in  college.  In  the  present 
senior  class,  as  probably  in  many  others  before,  there  are  men  who 
feel  that  possibly  the  fourth  year  is  time  wasted,  and  that  on  the  whole 
a  shorter  course  would  be  wiser.  These  men  feel  that  after  three 
years  they  have  acquired  the  wider,  and  the  widening,  outlook  on  life  ; 
they  feel  that  they  have  learned  the  necessary  methods  of  study  and 
investigation,  and  they  are  impatient  to  apply  them. 

The  three-year  course  might  be  defended  could  it  be  shown  that  the 
university  matriculant  was  older  and  more  mature  now  than  formerly, 
and  that  he  had  had  a  more  thorough  preparatory  training.  President 
Butler  does,  in  fact,  hold  that  the  average  university  man  is  a  year  or 
two  older  and  that  the  educational  standard  has  risen  much.  But 
University  of  Toronto  will  probably  not  soon  adopt  the  new  system. 
The  tendency  here,  if  there  is  one,  is  for  the  average  matriculant  to 
be  younger,  and  hence  he  may,  as  a  rule,  with  profit  spend  four  years 
in  learning  facts  and  methods,  and  in  developing  stability  of  character. 
There  are  men,  no  doubt,  who  take  as  much  from  a  university  in 
three  years  as  others  might  in  five.  On  first  thought  it  may  seem 
unfortunate  that  because  of  the  necessity  of  uniformity  in  regulations 
the  interests  of  these  men  must  be  sacrificed.  But  the  sacrifice  is 
apparent  rather  than  real.  Such  men  will  make  the  advantages  of 
their  whole  course  crystallize  in  the  fourth  year.  They  may  then,  if 
necessary,  specialize  so  far  as  to  make  everything,  text-book  work, 
general  reading,  and  original  research,  focus  upon  broad  practical 
preparation  for  their  chosen  life  vocation.  And  there  is  another 
advantage  which  could  not  well  come  with  the  rush  of  a  shorter 
course.  By  his  fourth  year,  at  any  rate,  a  man  begins  really  to  know 
himself,  and  he  may  then,  also,  begin  definitely  that  study  of  other  men 
which  is,  whether  he  will  or  not,  part  of  every  thinking  man's  life 
work. 

Because  of  the  inexorable  limits  set  by  space,  we  are  still  holding 
articles  we  had  hoped  to  use  in  this  number — this  a  word  of  partial 
explanation. 
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Personals. 
Interesting  Letter  from  C.  M.  Moss. 

MY  coming  to  Victoria  in  the  fall  of  1879  was  due  to  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Nelles  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  which  he  had  asked  for. 
How  he  ever  came  to  hear  of  me  I  have  never  had  any  suspicion. 
But  after  a  certain  amount  of  diplomatic  and  financial  sparring,  I  was 

engaged.  I  have  never  been  sorry  I 
reached  the  decision  I  did,  although  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  refusing  another 
offer  I  had  in  my  pocket  at  the  time, 
and  a  better  one  as  money  goes.  I  have 
had,  however,  many  a  doubt  whether  I 
did  the  best  thing  in  retiring  from  Vic- 
toria at  all.  Certainly  I  had  occasion 
to  regret  it  for  a  few  years  ;  but  for  the 
past  twelve  my  connection  with  this 
great  institution  has  given  me,  I  sup- 
pose, all  I  deserve  in  honor  and  other 
desirable  inducements.  How  can  I 
ever  forget  the  unfailing  kindness  of 
Dr.  Wilson  ?  or  the  scholarly  friend- 
ship of  Dr.  Reynar  ?  or  the  genial  courtesy  of  Dr.  Bain  ?  or  Dr. 
Burwash's  example  of  persistent  work  ?  And  were  there  ever,  even  at 
Victoria,  such  a  body  of  young  men  as  I  became  acquainted  with  ? 
I  doubt  not  I  have  passed  from  their  recollection  entirely  ;  but  if 
Masten,  or  Odium,  or  Sifton,  or  many  others,  will  but  drop  in  at  my 
front  door  some  day,  I  can  make  it  evident  in  a  moment  how  mis- 
taken they  are. 

I  wonder  which  one  it  was  that  called  on  me  one  afternoon,  and 
walked  with  me  a  mile  or  two  north  of  town,  and  talked  all  the  way 
about  the  feasibility  of  a  college  paper?  I  cannot  recall  his  name, 
but  the  whole  incident  is  clear  in  my  mind,  and  I  suggested  to  him 
the  name  that  the  Acta  still  bears.  Possibly  this  is  the  only  perma- 
nent influence  I  exerted  during  my  short  year  with  you  ! 

And  Bobs,  I  am  more  of  a  linguist  than  he  is  I'll  venture  to  say. 


MOSS. 
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and  I  can  quote  verbatim   to   this  day  some  of  the  funny  things  he 
said  back  in  1879.     Long  life  to  him  ! 

Really,  can  it  be  of  any  interest  to  any  of  your  readers  that  I  left 
Syracuse  University  to  come  to  Victoria,  resigned  after  a  year  for  a 
place  in  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  in  this  State,  where  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  noble  set  of  young  men  who  still  call  me 
their  friend,  many  of  whom  are  in  the  ministry  as  a  result  of  my 
suggestions?  or  that  I  have  devoted  twelve  years  to  the  task  of 
making  my  department  felt  here,  with  moderate  success  ?  This 
hustling,  surcharged  West  is  not  much  of  a  friend  to  Classics.  It 
needs  a  good  deal  that  it  has  not  at  present  before  it  will  appreciate 
these  studies.  But  it  is  worth  much  to  have  come  to  a  university 
just  beginning  to  awake,  with  500  students  and  forty  faculty  members, 
and  in  a  dozen  years  see  it  grow  to  3,000  students  and  270  people  on 
its  instructional  force.  Still,  I  am  not  in  love  with  this  bigness,  and 
advise  all  Victoria  students  to  stay  where  they  are. 

Dr.  Elijah  P.  Harris 
was  born  at  Warsaw,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State.     He 
was  educated  first  at  Genesee.  Academy,  afterwards  entering  Amherst 
College  in  Massachusetts,  from  which  institution  he  graduated.    After 

some  study  in  Germany  his  labors  were 
rewarded  by  the  Ph.D.  degree,  which  he 
obtained  at  Gottingen.  In  1859  he  came 
to  Victoria  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy,  and  supplied  the  place  of 
Dr.  Reynar — who  was  then  in  Europe — 
in  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages.  He 
was  associated  with  Victoria  until  1867, 
when  he  accepted  a  position  in  Beloit 
College,  Wisconsin,  returning  eventually 
to  Amherst,  where  he  still  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Agriculture  Department.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly able  in  Natural  Science  and  has 
added  considerable  prestige  to  his  col- 
lege, which  is,  though  small,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  of  its  kind  in  America. 
He  really  gave  the  first  impetus  to  scientific  teaching  in  Victoria,  and 
the  museums,  which  we  happily  possess  to-day,  will  ever  be  associated 
with  his  name,  and  remain  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
"  entered  into  the  labors  of  other  men." 


DR.    ELIJAH   p.    HARRIS. 
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Rev.  Daniel  C.  Van  Norman,  LL.D., 

was  born  in  181 7,  near  Hamilton,  and  graduated  at  the  Hamilton 
College  and  at  Wesleyan  University.  He  studied  theology  and  was 
ordained  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  In  1893  he  accepted 
a  professorship  in  Victoria  Col- 
lege, Cobourg,  his  chair  being 
that  of  Classics  and  Physics. 
On  resigning  his  professorship 
in  1845,  he  removed  to  Hamil- 
ton, and  established  a  young 
ladies'  seminary,  the  well  - 
known  Burlington  Ladies' 
Academy.  Dr.  Van  Norman, 
in  185 1,  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Principal  of  Rutger's 
Women's  College,  contributing 
largely  to  its  success.  In  1857 
he  resigned  his    position  and 

^        ,      ,        ,f  ^^  REV.  DANIEL  C.  VAN  NORMAN,  LL.D. 

commenced  the  Van    Norman 

Institute,  which  he  carried  on  with  much  success  until  his  death  in 
1886.  Dr.  Van  Norman  was  also  Secretary  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Chapel  in  Paris.  Few  men  have  such  power  of  attracting 
and  inspiring  students  as  had  Dr.  Van  Norman. 

We  occasionally  hear  from  the  ends  of  the  earth !  The  Dawson 
(Klondike)  Paysireak  says  that  Revs.  W.  H.  Barraclough  ('92),  J.  R. 
Van  Wyck  ('02),  and  F.  A.  Magee,  are  making  things  lively  round 
the  outskirts  of  the  North  Pole.  May  their  shadows  never  grow  less 
under  the  midnight  sun  ! 

Meanwhile  C.  T.  Currelly,  M.A.,  remains  among  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt.  To  be  more  correct,  however,  he  is  assisting  Prof.  Petrie  to 
bring  to  light  the  things  which  in  all  probability  Moses  looked  upon. 
Rameses  is  coming  to  life  again,  and  there  are  many  evidences  that 
suggest  an  earlier  date  than  that  which  is  associated  with  this  monarch. 
But  a  thousand  years  or  so  will  not  make  any  difference  to  "  Charlie," 
when  once  he  gets  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 
4 
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John  James  Maclaren,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

In  the  elevation  of  J.  J.  Maclaren,  K.C.,  to  the  Bench,  as  a  member 

of  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal,  Victoria  has  been  signally  honored. 

John  James  Maclaren,  B.A.,  '62,   LL.B.   '68  and  Prince  of  Wales 

gold  medallist,  is  a  son  of  the  late  John   Maclaren,  and  was  born  at 

Lachute,  Que.,  in  1842.  He 
began  the  practice  of  law  as 
a  partner  of  N.  W.  Trenholme, 
K.C.,  in  Montreal.  He  was 
called  to  the  Ontario  bar  in 
1884,  came  to  Toronto,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Rose,  in  the  firm  of  Rose,  Mac- 
donald,  Merritt  &  Shepley.  He 
was  created  a  Q.C  by  the  Que- 
bec Government  in  1878  and 
by  the  Ontario  Government  in 
1890.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
British  and  American  Joint 
Commission  on  Hudson  Bay 
claims,  1867  to  1869,  and  a 
member  of  the  Commission  of 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
of  Quebec,  1897.  In  1874  he 
was  elected  Liberal  representative  for  Huntingdon  to  the  Quebec 
Legislature.  Mr.  Maclaren  is  the  author  of  several  well-known  legal 
works,  is  President  of  the  Dominion  Alliance  Executive,  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Victoria  University. 


JOHN  JAMES  MACLAREN,  B.A.,  LL.B. 


J.  E.  HuGHSON,  B.A.,  '02,  got  way  off  his  beat  and  looked  in  the 
other  day.  He  is  doing  well  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  told  one  of  Acta's 
reporters  that  when  the  time  for  College  opening  comes  round,  he 
gets  restless.     It  sounds  well,  James,  stay  with  it ! 

"Herb"  Foley,  '97,  was  around  a  week  or  two  ago  to  pass  the 
time  of  day.  He  has  been  working  hard  on  his  circuit,  but  likes  it, 
and  says  he  is  coming  in  to  write  off  his  final  B.D.  subject  this 
spring. 
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We  are  told  that  Bro.  Isaac  Norman,  of  last  year's  Specialist  class, 
finds  one  of  his  chief  amusements  in  building  parsonages.  He  is 
stationed  at  Shawville. 

H.  C.  Kellington,  '01,  may  have  been  preaching  at  Arthur  in 
October,  as  we  reported,  but  he  is  now  at  Huffmann's  Corners.  And 
like  a  true  old  Athletic  Union  official  he  is  playing  football  regularly 
in  Chatham — although  he  has  taken  to  himself  a  helpmeet. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Lasby,  who  died  November  7th,  1902,  in 
Williamsburg  from  heart  affection,  had  been  since  April  last  the 
pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Greenpoint. 
He  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Ont.,  in  1854,  and  was  a  student  in  Victoria 
College.  From  1879  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  had  charge 
of  various  churches  in  Hartford,  Bridgefield,  Lincoln,  Indianapolis, 
New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

J^ 

We  note  the  death,  a  few  days  ago,  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Salisbury — 
an  old  Victoria  student.  He  was  greatly  respected  in  Cobourg,  in 
which  town  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  business 
men.  His  athletic  qualities  continued  to  find  expression  in  the 
■cricket  clubs  and  curling  rinks  of  the  district.  He  was  seventy-three 
years  of  age.     To  his  relatives  we  extend  our  sympathies. 

Rev.  F.  a.  Cassidv,  M.A.,  has  decided  to  return  to  Japan.  He 
graduated  from  Victoria  in  1885,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  mission 
field  in  the  Mikado's  kingdom.  In  1893  he  returned  on  furlough, 
and  spent  two  terms  at  Oxford  with  a  view  to  preparing  himself  for 
the  higher  educational  work  in  Japan.  He  has  spent  three  years  as 
pastor  of  Norfolk  Street  Church,  St.  Catharines,  and  was  invited  for 
a  fourth.  But  the  call  from  this  Macedonia  is  so  borne  in  upon  him 
that  he  must  needs  set  .his  face  towards  the  scene  of  his  earlier  labors. 
He  goes  out  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  All  honor  to  him,  and  all 
success. 

CONSTANCY. 

Awake,  I  dream  of  you  alone 

The  long  day  through  ; 
And  sleeping,  still  my  dream,  my  love, 

Is  but  of  you. 
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Exchanges, 

WE  have  this  year  added  Harvard,  Yale  and  Cornell  papers  to  our 
list.     See  them  ! 

The  O.  a.  C.  Review  is,  as  usual,  bright  and  breezy.  There  is  a 
good  article  on  "  Forestry,"  an  excellent  description  of  a  "Trip  from 
Windermere  to  Melrose,"  also  quite  a  masterly  putting  of  the  Canadian 
export  meat  question. 

The  Cornell  Era  for  January  is  out  early.  Our  contemporary's 
cover  is  certainly  all  its  own,  and  is  original.  We  like  the  wide 
margin  and  clear  type  of  the  Era.  Theodore  Stanton,  one  of 
Cornell's  noted  men,  contributes  souvenirs  of  Victor  Hugo  in  a 
scholarly  way.  Of  the  paper  generally  there  is  not  much  quantity, 
but  the  quality  is — well — chic. 

When  Richard  Derby  wrote  for  the  Harvard  Monthly,  which  is 
now  before  us,  the  article  entitled  "The  Class  Spirit,"  we  think  he 
served  his  day  and  generation.  We  shall  paste  the  same  in  our  hat. 
There  is  certainly  a  literary  caste  about  this  journal  that  fascinates  us  ; 
the  cover  of  the  Christmas  number  is  a  fine  product  of  modern 
lithography.  A  Happy  New  Year  to  you,  old  Harvard ;  you're 
looking  young  as  ever  ! 

We  note  with  pleasure,  from  the  Argosy,  the  distinction  that  Mount 
Allison  University  enjoys  in  the  appointment  of  T.  B.  Flint,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  K.C.,  to  the  clerkship  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  place 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Bourinot.  Mr.  Flint  is  an  "  old  boy  "  of  Mount 
Allison,  and  an  excellent  photograph  accompanies  the  article  of  which 
he  is  the  subject. 

The  Princeton  Tiger  comes  in  with  an  original  air.  If  we  may 
use  the  word,  we  like  the  abandon  of  this  paper.  We  have  felt  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  the  funny  illustrations,  and  one  of  our  editors 
became  slightly  affected  with  hysteria  when  scanning  pages  89  and  90. 
For  general  make-up  and  typography  we  have  something  to  learn 
from  our  friend  the  Tiger. 
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H  Ibapps  anC)  prosperous  IRew  l^ear ! 


LJINCKS   (after  Swoboda  exercise) — "Yes,  I  have    muscles  like 
*  *     oysters  on  a  broomstick." 

Messrs.  Neville,  Spence  and  Cragg  spent  the  first  three  and  a 
half  weeks  of  December  with  Ryrie  Bros.  Messrs.  R.  Hughes,  Kerby, 
Adams  and  Jolliffe  were  with  other  jewellers. 

It  is  whispered  that  Messrs.  C.  W.  Walker,  Rogers  and  E.  H. 
Jolliffe  are  to  be  constituted  a  standing  committee  to  arrange  transfers, 
and  generally  oversee  Willie  Walden  when  he  wends  his  wayward 
course  back  from  "  The  Junction." 

It  might  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  Proc,  who  forgot  himself 
so  far  as  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  the  tapping]  ceremony  for  the 
lamented  Bro.  Brace,  had  his  ardor  promptly  cooled  in  the  proper 
way. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Armstrong  (speaking  of  the  Whitby  Quarantine) : 

"  It's  a  miserable  shame  !  " 

Luck  (with  deep  pathos) — *'  Amen  ! " 

On  Thursday  evening,  November  27th,  Robert  entertained  Dr. 
Horning,  the  Bob  Committee,  and  their  right  hand  supporters, 
Messrs.  DeMille,  Walker,  Hughes  and  Burwash.  There  was  a 
banquet,  of  course,  and  a  good  time.  Dr.  Horning  has  been  accused 
of  proposing  to  sing  "It  is  good  to  be  here,"  but  as  no  one  could 
just  then  raise  the  tune  it  passed  off  with  a  muttered  wave  of  approval. 
And  Robert  made  a  speech,  too,  closing  with  "The  thoughts  fly 
through  my  head  so  fast  I  can't  catch  them."  And  Robert  Hughes 
told  one  of  his  amusing  yarns,  and  "  Bill "  Connolly  gave  the  most 
unique  item  of  the  evening's  programme,  a  new  version  of  "  Mr. 
Dooley." 

Miss •,  '06  (to  a  group  of  affectionate  freshettes  in  the  hall) — 

"  I  always  like  to  be  around  when  there's  any  hugging  going  on." 
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At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Union  Literary  Society  on  November 
29th,  the  second  of  the  series  of  Inter- Year  Debates  was  fought  out 
between  Messrs.  Harris  and  Baker  of  '04,  and  Messrs.  Langford  and 
Knight  of  '05.  The  subject  was,  "  Resolved,  that  strikes  are  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes."  The  decision  was 
given  in  favor  of  '05,  who  had  the  negative. 

Bro.  Harris  (waxing  warm  in  debate) — "  And  now,  dear  friends, — "^ 

It  is  perhaps  in  place  to  ask  Knight  how  and  why  he  got  his 
boots  so  muddy  out  at  Mimico  on  the  eve  preceding  the  Referendum. 
Ask  Willie  Spence;  he  is  wise. 


The  Conversat. 

On  the  evening  of  December  5th,  the  Union  Lit.  held  its  annual 
Conversazione,  and  Victoria  opened  her  doors  to  her  many  friends 
within  and  without  the  city.  The  spacious  halls  were  gaily  decorated 
with  flags  and  bunting,  and  the  green  fronds  of  palm  were  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand.  Mrs.  Burwash  and  the  other  patronesses  received 
students  and  friends  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The  battle  for  pro- 
menades was  soon  on  and  concluded,  and  the  programme  in  the 
chapel  commenced.  This  was  chiefly  musical,  Mr.  Paul  Hahn 
delighting  the  audience  with  his  'cello  solos,  and  Miss  Grace  Lillian 
Carter  rendering  several  vocal  solos  with  sweetness  and  power. 
But  nothing  was,  perhaps,  so  highly  appreciated  as  the  choruses  of 
the  Victoria  College  Glee  Club,  who  certainly  excelled  in  all  their 
selections. 

The  assembled  guests  next  repaired  to  the  halls,  where,  to  the 
music  of  D'Alesandro's  orchestra,  the  time-honored  promenades  were 
indulged  in ;  curiosity  hunters  frequented  the  library  and  lecture 
rooms,  where  choice  selections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  and  Indian 
and  Chinese  relics  were  on  exhibition.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that 
this  fairy  palace  was  staid  Victoria  College  ! 

After  a  most  delightful  evening  the  six  hundred  and  seventy 
guests  of  the  evening  departed,  while  the  committee  remained  to  eat, 
drink  and  be  merry.  We  trust  they  had  a  very  enjoyable  time,  and 
believe  we  but  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  student  body  when 
we  say  that  the  thanks  of  the  college  are  due  them  for  their  untiring 
and  successful  efforts  towards  making  this  event  not  only  a  social 
but  also  a  decided  financial  success. 

The  committee  was  made  up  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  F.  L. 
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Farewell,  B.A.,  President;  D.  A.  Walker,  '03,  Secretary;  ¥.  L. 
Barber,  '03,  Treasurer;  A.  N.  St.  John,  B.A.,  W.  K.  Allen,  B.A., 
E.  W.  Wallace,  '03  ;  E.  E.  Cleaver,  H.  N.  Baker  and  A.  B.  Rankin, 
'04 ;  E.  L.  Luck,  W.  G.  Connolly  and  C  M.  Wright,  '05  ;  G.  A. 
Archibald,  C  D.  Henderson  and  C.  A,  Watson,  '06,  and  A.  J. 
Brace,  Specialist. 

At  Indian  exhibit— She— '•  What's  this  ?  " 
He — "$5.00.     It's  marked  on  the  ticket." 

Reggie  D. — "  A  most  terrible  mix-up.  I  think  prohibition  must 
have  gone  to  my  head." 

Joe  Gain — "  I  want  my  dollar  back." 

F.  W.  K.  Harris — "  Say,  Miss ,   I'm  in  a  desperate   hurry. 

Can  you  give  me  a  promenade  ?  " 

Mr.  Dawson,  '04 — At  Conversat  (to  fair  Sophette) — "  Isn't  this  a 
terrihle  Jam  ? ''     A  look,  a  gasp,  a  fainting  fit !  ! 

All  young  ladies  who  lost  handkerchiefs  at  the  Conversat  apply  to 
Prof.  Lang.     He  made  a  collection  of  them. 

Some  horrible  Sophomore  said  the  Freshettes  liked  the  Indian 
rattles. 

"  Bill  "  Conway  enjoyed  the  Chinese  crying  doll ;  thought  it 
almost  as  interesting  as  a  Kaffir  pickaninny. 

Robbie,  '05 — ''  She  was  a  stranger,  her  partners  did  not  come  and 
I  couldn't  leave  her  alone." 

R.  C.  Armstrong  and  "  Rosy  "  Wright  are  each  said  to  have  sat 
out  four  promenades  with  one  partner  and  believed  it  was  only  one. 
Query. — Under  what  circumstances  is  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
missing  a  promenade  ? 

Miss  Smith,  '05 — "  One  man  was  so  interested  looking  at  the 
curios  that  he  forgot  all  about  my  promenade." 

The  numbers  on  Miss  V A 's  card  had  a  strange  sameness. 

Austin  L (Specialist) — "I  have  not  had  an  introduction  to 

you,  but  I  have  seen  you  in  class.     Is  your  promenade  card  full  ?  " 

Miss — '03 — "  I'm  just  crazy  to  go  to  the  States  !  I'm  just  dying 
to  go."     By-and-bye. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Union  Lit.  on  December  13th,  the 
Seniors  and  B.D.'s  met  in  debate  on  the  resolution  *'  That  the  Educa- 
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tion  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Balfour  is  detrimental  to  the  English 
people."  Messrs.  Amos  Thomas  and  C.  J.  Wilson,  of  '03,  upheld 
the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Brecken  and  Rivers,  of  the  B.D.  class, 
the  negative.     The  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  Seniors. 

They  say  Bro.  Thomas  forgot  his  text — that  was  all. 

You  should  have  heard  ChoUie  Wilson  read  some  of  his  rhetorical 
periods.  Charlie  is  a  living  advertisement  for  the  School  of 
Expression. 

A  PROMINENT  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  election  of  officers  for 
next  term,  and  while  the  ballots  were  being  counted  our  representatives 
to  the  different  functions  of  the  neighboring  colleges  gave  short 
accounts  of  their  experiences. 

Irwin — "  We  went  down  to  the  Temple  and  up  to  the  sixth  floor 
There  were  350 — (Voice,  interrupting,  'Steps?')" 

Rees — (speaking  of  Normal  Conversat.)— "My  experience  was 
inexpressible." 

BowLKS  had  a  long  tale  of  the  Freshmen  in  residence  at  Knox,  at 
which  the  house  proceeded  to  investigate  whether  "  Newt "  was 
representative  or  only  assistant.  The  blushing  Bowles  was  sufficiently 
magnanimous  to  leave  the  decision  of  this  matter  to  the  person  in 
question. 

Pearson — "  If  you  think  it  will  be  safe,  I'll  call  on  Ford  for  a 
song." 

Ford — "  With  the  same  proviso  I  might  suggest  that  '  Bob '  give 
us  '  Mr.  Dooley '  as  he  sang  it  on  the  way  to  Queen's." 

D.  A.  W.  (after  Toronto  Meds) — "  I  had  the  swellest  time  of  my 
life.  We  started  off  from  the  Rossin  House  and  visited  several  points 
of  interest  in  the  town."     Who  said  Referendum? 

Jimmie  Wallace  (of  Trinity  Dinner) — "The  Trinity  men  take 
you  right  in."    And  Jimmie,  too  ! 

F.  A.  Hamilton,  on  his  election  as  Leader  of  the  Government,  told 
one  of  those  epitaph  yarns,  at  which  Mr.  Whattam,  newly-elected 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  congratulated  himself  on  the  hopeful  signs 
for  the  future  as  the  Leader  of  the  Government  was  already  talking  of 
graves  and  tombstones. 

Mr.  J.  R.  L.  Starr — "  I  remember  Mr.  Wallace  [E.  W.]  when  he 
was  no  higher  than  this  table."     What  a  wizard  is  Father  Time  ! 
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T.  E.  Wilson  (Treasurer-elect) — "  I'll  try  to  be  as  honest  as  I  can." 

A.  R.  DiNGMAN  declined  to  publish  the  code  he  uses  in  conversing 
with  "  the  mute  sister." 

The  Lit.  officers  elected  for  the  Easter  term  are :  Hon.  Pres., 
Judge  J.  J.  Maclaren  ;  President,  D.  P.  Rees  ;  ist  Vice-President, 
E.  C.  Irvine ;  2nd  Vice-President,  R.  Pearson ;  Critic,  N.  E.  Bowles  ; 
Assistant  Critic,  W.  P.  Near  ;  Leader  of  Government,  F.  A.  Hamilton ; 
Leader  of  Opposition,  R.  Whattam  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Alex. 
Elliott ;  Recording  Secretary,  C.  M.  Wright ;  Assistant  Recording 
Secretary,  C  D.  Henderson ;  Treasurer,  T.  E.  Wilson  ;  Curator, 
G.  E.  Trueman  ;  Pianist,  E.  L.  Luck  ;  Assistant  Pianist,  W.  J. 
Manning. 

Speaker  (after  one  of  John  Alexander  McDonald's  decisions) — 
"  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary.  You  will 
please  abide  by  it." 

Dr.  Edgar  (looking  over  attendance  roll) — "  Has  Mr.  Robertson 
changed  his  course  ?     Perhaps  he's  taking  Hebrew  instead  of  French?" 

Robert,  in  speaking  at  the  Specialists'  dinner  of  the  Theological 
and  (H)arts  students,  was  laughed  at  by  the  brethren;  at  which  he 
reminded  them  that  he  spoke  good  (H)EngUsh,  which  was  more 
than  they  did. 

Smart  (Spec.) — "  This  college  would  be  a  wilderness  of  woe  were 
it  not  for  the  ladies." 

The  tour  of  the  Glee  and  Harmonic  Club  has  been  postponed 
from  the  third  week  in  December  until  the  second  in  January.  The 
change  arose  out  of  the  difficulty  to  secure  halls  in  the  different  towns 
on  the  proposed  evenings,  and  the  inability  of  some  of  the  "  leading 
men  "  to  go  before  Xmas.  We  hope  all  the  gentlemen  will  avoid  the 
youthful  frivolities  of  last  year  and  impress  upon  all  the  supreme 
dignity  of  Victoria  students. 

D.  R.  Clare,  '04 — "  I  always  thought  Roman  Catholics  were 
heathens,  but  one  of  my  little  R.  C  girls  back  on  the  mission  was 
better  than  nine-tenths  of  the  girls ." 

Little  Tommie  Wilson  and  Artie  Ford,  of  '03,  are  said  to  have 
been  the  chief  attractions  in  Amusement  Arcade  on  Referendum 
night.  They  are  said  to  have  gone  into  partnership  in  depositing  one 
cent  in  the  slot  of  a  machine  at  which  they  subsequently  took  turns 
in  gazing  at  a  view  entitled,  "  After  Tommy  Proposed." 
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Hewitt, '05  (at 'phone) — "Hello!  Is  that  you,  Mabel?  There s 
a  rehearsal  of  '  The  Messiah '  to-night,  and,  though  it's  the  eleventh 
hour,  perhaps  we  could  arrange  it." 

The  power  of  concentration  in  study  is  said  to  be  a  very  desirable 
thing,  but  even  this  may  be  questioned  when  it  leads  J.  W.  Millar 
into  seating  himself  at  the  tables  in  the  library  which  are  reserved  for 
ladies  only. 

Victoria  and  McMaster  met  in  debate  in  the  Inter-collegiate  series 
on  December  12th,  in  Victoria  College  chapel.  McMaster  was  well 
represented,  and  the  boys  filled  up  the  minutes  before  the  programme 
began  with  songs,  and  shouts  of  welcome  to  the  friends  who  came  in 
"by  two,  by  two,"  Special  ovations  were  accorded  to  Professors 
McKay  and  Campbell. 

Victoria  also  enlivened  the  time  with  our  College  and  University 
songs,  and  gave  Dr.  Horning,  the  chairman  of  the  evening,  a  hearty 
reception  when  he  came  in. 

After  Mr.  F.  W.  K.  Harris  had  rendered  a  vocal  solo,  the  debate 
was  announced,  "  Resolved,  that  for  defensive  warfare  of  the  empire 
a  compulsory  military  or  naval  training  of  two  years  for  every  able- 
bodied  citizen  between  the  age  of  18  and  23  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Canada."  The  affirmative 
was  ably  sustained  by  Messrs.  A.  E.  Haydon,  B.A.,  and  E.  A. 
Brownlee,  B.A.,  of  McMaster,  while  the  negative  was  presented  by 
Messrs.  G.  H.  Gray,  '03,  and  A.  N.  St.  John,  B.  A.,  of  Victoria.  Both 
sides  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  debating  power,  but  the 
decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Lane  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Rankin  also  gave  very  acceptable 
numbers. 


The  annual  open  meeting  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society  was 
held,  December  i6th,  in  Alumni  Hall.  Miss  Dingwall,  the  Presi- 
dent, extended  a  hearty  welcome,  and  exerted,  such  a  wholesome 
influence  that  those  who  had  assembled  in  "  the  children's  corner " 
for  a  jolly  time  decided  to  postpone  their  contributions  to  the  even- 
ing's entertainment. 

Communications  from  Misses  Annie  Ward,  Annie  Smith,  Annie 
Allen  and  Ella  McLean,  of  last  year's  graduating  class,  were  read,  and 
we  are  confident  that  every  student  who  knew  these  "  sweet  girl 
graduates "  in  their  college  life,  sincerely  responded  to  their  holiday 
greetings. 
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The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
conducted  its  business,  even  the  reading  of  the  minutes  being  made 
interesting.  Even  more  is  it  to  be  commended  for  the  originahty 
and  excellence  of  the  literary  programme.  The  Sharp  Practice 
Debate  was  most  interesting,  though  the  president  was  obliged  to 
request  that  each  speaker  should  make  it  perfectly  clear  on  which 
side  she  was  speaking.  Misses  Campbell  and  Lingham's  instrumental 
duet,  Miss  Flavelle's  violin  solo,  and  Miss  Robertson's  Irish  Lullaby 
were  very  much  appreciated,  as  were  also  Miss  Connolly's  recitations. 
Perhaps  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  programme  was  the  papers 
on  the  artists,  Millais,  Rosa  Bonheur  and  Whistler  given  by  Misses 
Switzer,  Jeffrey  and  Jolliffe.  Dr.  Horning  presented  the  prizes  for 
the  ping-pong  tournament  in  his  usual  happy  style. 

Misses  Potter,  '04,  and  Will,  '03,  are  to  represent  Victoria  in  the 
debate  against  St.  Hilda's  on  January  21st.  May  their's  be  the 
laurels ! 

The  Women's  Oration  Contest  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  3rd,  instead  of  January  23rd,  as  had  been  expected. 


Holiday  Notes. 

Proc  spent  the  Xmas  vacation  with  Robertson,  and  the  Morrisburg 
girls  pronounce  him  "  a  stunner." 

Stratford  Loafer  (on  Xmas  morning) — "  Who's  the  bloke  ?  " 

Newsboy — "  Why,  dat's  de  local  editor  of  one  of  dose  college 
papers  lookin'  for  an  item  (or  an  assistant)." 

Conundrum — Why  did  the  President  of  the  Athletic  Union 
change  his  mind  so  suddenly  about  spending  the  Xmas  vacation  in 
Toronto  ?     Had  the  McMaster  dinner  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Charlie  W — n,  '03  (after  a  lengthy  discussion  with  a  young  lady 
of  the  north  end  on  Xmas  eve,  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  girls  of 
the  college,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  committed  himself) — "But 
whom  do  you  consider  the  handsomest  man  in  the  college  ?  "  And 
Charlie's  a  philosopher ! 


Peterborough  Notes. 

Associated  Press  Despatch. 

January  3. — This  city  was  visited  last  night  by  a  high-class  comic 
opera  troupe,  The  Victorious  Stars  Troubadours,  who  gave  a  brilliant 
performance  of  an  original  musical  comedy,  entitled  "  At  the  Cock 
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and  Bull."  The  honors  of  the  performance  were  fairly  divided  among 
the  principals,  among  whom  were  several  not  unknown  to  Victoria's 
Boards  :  Miss  E.  E.  D — ,  '03,  leading  lady ;  Miss  R.  M.  G — ,  '03, 
contralto ;  E.  H.  J — ,  '03,  heavy  tragedian  ;  E.  W.  W — ,  '03,  comedian. 
The  whole  performance  was  characterized  by  a  spontaneity  and 
freshness  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  training  of  the  Bob.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  mentioned  as  from  Toronto  intend 
retiring  from  the  stage  for  a  few  years  to  accept  positions  as  directors 
in  one  of  New  York's  leading  Schools  of  Expression. 

"  In  the  Good  Old  Bobbing  Time."— Ask  Alex.  E.,  '05,  how  he 
enjoys  sliding  down  hill  firmly  attached  to  a  runaway  bob. 

Since  returning  from  Peterborough  the  favorite  expression  of  the 
President  of  the  Women's  Lit.  is  "  Gee  Whizz."  For  an  explanation 
apply  to  Mr.  N.  JoUiffe,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

J.  Pelham  Hopkins  has  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Theological  Class,  Trooper  Brace  being  Vice-President. 

E.  Stapleford  spent  his  Christmas  in  the  hospital,  but  we  are  glad 
to  learn  that  he  is  around  again  and  will  "  hit  the  trail "  in  the 
Kootenay  yet ! 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  forward  strides  that  British  Columbia 
is  making,  the  members  and  prospective  members  of  that  Conference 
now  attending  Victoria  have  decided  to  join  a  B.  C  Club,  and  in 
future  all  B.  C.  men  as  they  arrive  from  the  sunset  slopes  of  the 
Pacific  will  be  initiated  into  the  club. 

Watch  for  the  announcement  of  the  University  Sermons,  which  are 
to  be  delivered  during  the  winter  in  Wycliffe  Chapel. 
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Athletics  at  McGill. 

BY   FRED.  J.  TEES,  B.A., 
Manager  Track  Team,  Ex-President  Athletic  Association. 

N  many  respects  the  athletic  hfe  of  McGill  resembles 
that  of  Varsity,  but  there  are  certain  differences  which 
may  make  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  Acta. 

In  the  first  place,  McGill  lacks  a  well-equipped  gymna- 
sium on  the  college  grounds.  Such  as  we  have  we 
patronize  to  some  extent,  but  it  does  not  occupy  the 
place  in  our  athletics  which  a  gymnasium  should.  The 
only  time  many  of  the  men  on  the  teams  enter  the  gym. 
is  for  the  medical  examination  required  of  all  intending  to 
participate  in  the  various  games.  We  question  if  Varsity  can  sufficiently 
appreciate  its  gymnasium,  so  valuable  on  account  of  its  convenient 
location  and  its  equipment ;  the  time  is  drawing  near,  we  hope, 
when  McGill  cannot  ascribe  to  this  deficiency  the  losses  we  may 
experience  on  the  track  and  campus. 

A  subject  which  might  also  be  enlarged  upon  is  the  disproportion 
of  Arts  men,  with  their  elective  courses  and  free  afternoons,  to  those  in 
professional  faculties,  where  work  lasts  till  five  and  six  o'clock,  render- 
ing it  difficult  for  the  teams,  whose  material  is  largely  drawn  from 
these  faculties,  to  accomplish  much  systematic  work.  An  idea  of  this 
difficulty  will  be  grasped  by  comparing  the  faculty  enrolment  in  the 
two  universities. 

The  football  team  is  naturally  the  one  to  suffer  most  by  reason  of 
such  conditions  on  a  day  when  organized  play  means  victory.  The 
professors  realize  the  state  of  affairs  and  are  sympathetic,  but  prefer  to 
have  us  sacrifice  our  athletic  to  our  academic  standing. 

This  year  we  seem  to  be  not  so  much  breaking  down  as  going  over 
these  obstacles,  a  fact  which  we  corroborate  by  pointing,  yet  not 
vauntfully,  to  the  recent  work  of  our  track  and  football  teams. 
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While  it  is  not  hard  to  account  for  the  negative  success  experienced 
by  the  football  team,  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  why  McGill  has 
won  the  track  meet  from  Varsity  every  year  since  its  inception  in 
1899.  The  last  analysis  seems  simply  to  indicate  that  we  have  hap- 
pened to  have  the  men.  It  certainly  cannot  be  attributed  to  our 
rigorous  training  system,  for  in  this  respect  every  man  is  a  law  unto 
himself.  An  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Training  and  Competing,"  given 
early  in  the  term  by  our  Director  of  Physical  Training,  together 
with  other  more  or  less  contradictory  suggestions  from  some  of  the 
older  athletes,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  methods  at  present  in 
vogue. 

A  training  table  was  inaugurated  this  year  and  was  patronized 
by  about  a  dozen  of  the  team.  The  plain  wholesome  food  was 
good  for  the  fellows,  but  by  no  means  the  least  benefit  derived  was 
the  establishment  of  good  fellowship  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
proper  kind  of  enthusiasm. 

The  McGill  campus  is  within  the  college  gates,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  various  buildings.  Here  the  football  and  cricket  teams  prac- 
tice and  hold  their  games.  Rinks  for  hockey  and  for  skating  are  made 
upoa  it  when  the  season  permits,  and  are  well  patronized. 

The  track  surrounding  the  campus  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
circumference  and  is  used  for  training  purposes,  the  "  shanty  "  along- 
side providing  dressing  accommodation.  On  our  own  field-day  and 
for  the  Inter-Collegiate  games  recourse  is  made  to  the  M.A.A.A. 
grounds,  Westmount,  where  the  accommodation  for  the  competitor 
and  spectator  alike  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Our  organization  i»  in  the  main  not  unlike  that  at  Toronto.  A 
^'  Grounds  and  Athletic  Committee,"  with  representation  from  gov- 
ernors, professors,  graduates  and  club  presidents,  has  the  general 
supervision  of  all  athletic  activities.  In  their  hands  is  vested  the 
■disposition  of  the  three-dollar  fee  which  each  student  pays  annually 
to  the  University ;  on  the  recommendation  of  the  student  members 
of  the  committee  grants  are  made  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
various  clubs.  The  awarding  of  the  "  M  "  badges  and  other  matters 
of  general  interest  are  in  their  control. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee  are  the  various  clubs, 
-managed  by  officers  of  their  own.  These  include  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation (corresponding  with  the  U.  of  T.  Track  Club),  the  Rugby 
Football  Club,  the  Skating  and  Hockey  Club,  the  Cricket  Club,  the 
Tennis  Club,  the  Basket  Ball  Club  and  the  Association  Football 
Club,   lately  revived.      In    addition  to  these    the   students  of  the 
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Royal  Victoria  College  for  Women  have  an  affiliated  Athletic 
Association. 

The  McGill  University  Athletic  Association  sends  representatives 
to  the  Canadian  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  we  are  glad  that  the 
amended  constitution  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Association  makes 
this  possible  for  them  likewise. 

No  organizations  are  more  in  line  with  the  aims  of  the  Union  than 
the  College  Athletic  Associations,  and  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
athletic  standards  of  the  universities  develop,  the  obligation  upon 
them  to  keep  athletics  absolutely  free  from  taint  will  rest  with  ever 
increasing  stress.  The  College  Associations  are  in  a  position  to  hold 
up  the  standard  in  this  respect ;  for  the  welfare  of  athletics  and  of  the 
universities  this  standard  cannot  be  kept  too  high. 


P 


Athletic  Notes. 

ROF.  HORNING  is  President  of  the  University  Association 
Football  Club. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  To  the  great  surprise  of  all  arm-chair 
critics  the  hardy  men  of  the  Sophomore  year  have  gone  down  to 
defeat  before  the  sturdy  kicks  of  the  '04  braves.  From  the  '05  stand- 
point the  game  was  simply  fierce,  the  forwards  could  not  shoot  and 
the  backs  muffed,  and  even  our  world-renowned  half-back  line  could 
do  nothing  with  Gray's  rushes.  No  one,  not  even  the  '04  men,  would 
have  thought  of  comparing  this  team  to  that  which  defeated  '06  one 
week  previous.  For  '04  the  forward  line  played  well  together  and 
succeeded  in  "  fouling "  the  referee  frequently.  The  game  ended 
i-o  in  favor  of  '04.  We  would  advise  the  appointment  of  the  referee 
by  the  Executive  of  the  Football  Clubs,  and  thus  all  disputes  would  be 
done  away  with  entirely. 

Hockey  is  sure  to  boom  at  Vic.  this  year  right  from  the  start.  At 
the  open  meeting  the  new  business  manager,  C.  W.  DeMille,  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  team  would  be  able  to  make  dates  with  the  hockey 
teams  in  the  towns  in  which  the  Glee  Club  has  made  dates,  and  thus 
extend  the  glory  of  old  Vic.  by  showing  the  natives  how  to  shoot. 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  excite  interest,  and  each  man  should 
get  out  and  do  his  best  to  make  a  place  on  this  team. 

The  finals  in  inter-year  football  were  played  off  under  not  very 
favorable  conditions,  as  the  ground  was  frozen,  and  the  snow  which  fell 
earlier  in  the  week  had  not  disappeared.      The  victors  who  had  stood 
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the  test  of  time  on  all  previous  fields,  were  the  B.  D.-Specs  and  '04. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  line-up  of  the  two  teams  and  referee  were 
tempted  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  foreordination — but  he  who  pre- 
dicts the  results  of  a  football  match  is  not  wise.  The  play  was  very 
even.  Eakins  placed  the  only  goal  in  the  first  half,  on  a  very  pretty 
kick  from  the  left  wing.  In  the  second  half  Farewell  terminated  a 
brilliant  rally  by  scoring  for  the  B.D.'s,  making  a  tie,  i-i,  which  was 
the  final  score,  although  the  play  was  twice  continued  overtime. 
Clarry,  DeMille  and  Farewell  were  the  strong  towers  of  the  B. D.-Specs; 
McElhaney  played  a  strong  game  for  '04,  and  Bob's  work  on  the  forward 
line  was  phenomenal. 

The  rink,  around  which  the  social  life  of  Vic.  centres  in  winter,  is 
again  in  full  swing.  There  is  one  thing  that  surpasses  all  receptions, 
dinners  :  but  this  is  the  athletic  column.  Of  hockey  rinks  we  have 
only  two  this  year,  but  they  are  larger  than  any  we  have  had  previ- 
ously. In  laying  out  the  rinks  the  aim  has  been  to  develop  the  fastest 
hockey,  and  sufficient  hours  at  suitable  times  have  been  reserved  for 
the  team  to  permit  the  best  results.  We  have  every  confidence  in  our 
management,  it  only  remains  for  the  boys  to  turn  out  and  assist  them 
by  hard  work.     Now  for  regular  practices  ! 

Now  that  ping-pong  has  lost  its  charm  to  the  ladies,  we  will  pro- 
bably soo.i  be  hearin.5  still  more  peculiar  sounds  proceeding  from  the 
Ladies'  Study  as  they  once  more  develop  that  way  of  shooting  pucks 
that  has  from  year  to  year  caused  such  fear  and  trembling  to  opposing 
defences.  The  close  of  last  year  saw  a  great  improvement  in  the 
form  of  the  players,  and  with  a  good  coach  the  team  this  year  will  be 
very  strong.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  freshettes  are  better  at  hockey 
than  at  debating,  and  if  so  what  has  Vic.  to  fear.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous at  this  stage  to  name  the  team,  but  the  ladies'  hockey 
team  is  a  sure  thing  and  assured  winners. 
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*'Me  Saw  tbe  Heavene  ©peneb/* 


BY    K.    CRAMP. 


li\0  dreamer  He  ;    what  vision  could  efface 
The  home  just  left  for  ever,  or  enhance 
The  prophecy  that  fired  the  farewell  glance 
Of  that  intrepid  teacher  of  His  race  ? 
No  dream.      'Twas  His  the  guiding  light  to  trace 
That  shines  through  every  shadow-screen  of  chance, 
And  makes  the  darkest  cloud  of  circumstance 
A  revelation  of  the  Father's  face. 

O  faithless  !   when  the  storm  is  passed  we  see 
His  love  revealed  where  ruin  seemed  to  lurk, 
And  say  at  sunset,  "  Lo,  His  way  is  best  ;" 
While  in  the  morning  of  His  ministry 
Christ  saw  the  heavens  open  to  attest 
The  wilderness  before  Him,  and  the  work. 
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A  Journey  to  Ultima  Thule. 

BY    THE   RIGHT    REV.    GEORGE    BRYCE,    M.A.,    LL.D.,    F.R.S.C. 
Moderator  of  Canadian  General  Assembly. 

/^N  receiving  from  Acta  Victorian  a  a  request  to  prepare  an  arti- 
^-^  cle  on  some  subject  of  the  Canadian  West,  the  writer  scanned 
the  department  of  his  library  set  apart  to  "Canadiana" — a  department 
in  which  his  heart  delights.  On  the  top  shelf  he  saw  a  12 mo  volume 
of  some  200  pp.  with  the  title,  "  Hudson's  Bay  Territory."  He  said 
to  himself,  "  That  book  is  uncommon,  it  is  interesting,  it  was  written 
by  a  Methodist  minister,  whom  I  as  a  boy  heard  preach,  and  it  is 
moreover  the  first  book  published  by  the  Methodist  Book  Room  in 
Toronto,  which  has  now  become  a  great  publishing  house.  I'll  give 
its  story  to  the  '  Victorianians.'  " 

The  author  of  this  book  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Canadian 
family  of  Ryersons,  whose  home  was  in  Charlotteville^  Norfolk  County, 
Upper  Canada.  There  were  three  stalwart  brothers  of  them — 
William,  the  "old  man  eloquent,"  Egerton,  the  Coryphaeus  of  Public 
School  Education,  and  John — clear,  calm,  and  convincing — the  author 
of  the  book.  Two  other  brothers — George  and  Edwy — the  writer 
never  knew. 

The  book,  which  is  said  in  the  "  Introductory "  by  a  friendly 
editor,  to  be  "  written  with  perspicuity,  ability  and  force,"  is  an 
account  of  a  voyage  performed  in  1854-5  by  the  author,  Rev.  John 
Ryerson,  in  the  representative  capacity  of  a  missionary  delegate  of 
his  church. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  facilities  for  travelling  over  the  paths  leading 
to.  the  North- West  were  by  no  means  great.  The  traveller  com- 
plained of  the  tiresome  delays  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  took 
pleasure  in  the  steamer  from  Detroit  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  transhipped 
at  that  point  over  the  portage,  for  the  canal  was  not  then  built,  sailed 
in  a  schooner  of  eighty-five  tons  burthen  over  Lake  Superior,  and 
went  all  the  way  from  Thunder  Bay  to  Fort  Garry,  by  water  stretch 
and  portage  in  a  birchbark  canoe  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  five  wide, 
it  being  able  to  carry  twenty  cwt.  and  six  or  eight  voyageurs.  Mr. 
Ryerson  had  with  him  a  missionary  party,  including  the  veteran 
Indian  missionary,  Rev.  Thomas  Hurlburt,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Brooking. 

The  journey  from  Brantford  to  Fort  Garry  took  from  June  1 2th  to 
July  28th,  forty-six  days,  instead  of  the  three  days  now  found  suffi- 
cient to  reach  the  same  destination. 
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One  of  the  features  of  a  good  traveller  is  to  be  able  to  make  friends 
on  his  journey.  Mr.  Ryerson  had  that  faculty.  Along  the  greater 
part  of  his  route  were  the  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officers  were  proverbial  for  their  hospitality, 
and  for  those  for  whom  they  took  a  liking  no  service,  however  difficult, 
was  counted  a  trouble. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north-west  of  Fort  William  Mr.  Ryer- 
son met,  upon  the  route.  Sir  George  Simpson,  the  "  Emperor  of  the 
Fur  Country,"  as  he  was  called.     Sir  George  and  party  were  in  two 


OLD    FORT   GARRY. 
From  Sketch  bi/  Lard  Dufferin. 

canoes  manned  by  eight  men  each.  The  canoes  were  gaily — "  fan- 
tastically," the  author  says,  fitted  up.  "  His  Excellency,"  Ryerson 
says,  "  saluted  me  very  cordially,  and  with  his  usual  frankness  and 
kindness  expressed  his  hearty  wishes  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
missionary  families,  and  the  success  of  our  missionary  work." 

Mr.  Ryerson's  party  made  good  time,  reaching  Fort  Alexander,  near 
Lake  Winnipeg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Winnipeg  River,  eighteen  days 
out  from  Fort  William.  All  regarded  this  as  a  high  tribute  to  the 
expeditious  character  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  service. 
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Before  the  end  of  July  Ryerson  and  his  party  arrived  at  Lower  Fort 
Garry,  and  were  welcomed  by  Chief  Factor  Ballenden,  whose  resi- 
dence at  Upper  Fort  Garry  was,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Chief 
Factor,  soon  reached,  and  here  Mr.  Ryerson  was  greatly  interested  in 
what  he  saw.  Winnipeg  had  not  even  a  beginning  in  '54,  but  Fort 
Garry  was  in  all  its  glory.  The  author  was  much  taken  with  St.  Boni- 
face, which  relatively  was  a  far  more  important  place  than  it  is  today. 
Here  the  traveller  had  a  kind  reception.  Next  Mr.  Ryerson  called 
upon  Bishop  Anderson  at  St.  John's,  and  met  Adam  Thom,  the  Re- 
corder of  Red  River,  a  burly  Aberdonian,  who  was  described  as  "  a 
perfect  dungeon  of  legal  learning."  From  the  Governor,  Major  Cald- 
well, and  his  accomplished  lady,  Mr.  Ryerson  "  received  every  mark 
of  considerate  respect." 


Hudson's  bay  company  factory,  fort  william. 


On  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Ryerson  attended  St.  John's  Cathedral 
in  the  morning,  when  the  good  bishop  preached  a  sermon  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  long.  In  the  afternoon  the  visitor  conducted  the 
service  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Kildonan,  for  the  Rev.  John 
Black.  "The  congregation,"  he  says,  was  "  large  and  attentive."  The 
church  was  built  of  stone,  and  had  sittings  for  four  or  five  hundred 
people.  "  Mr.  Black,"  he  continues,  "  told  me  that  the  cost  of  its 
erection  exceeded  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  surprised  me, 
for  in  Canada  such  a  church  could  be  built  for  a  less  sum  than  five 
hundred  pounds." 

Though  the  Methodist  Church  had  at  this  date  no  representative  on 
Red  River,  yet  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  it  had  an  important 
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mission  among  the  Indians.  This  had  been  established  by  the  British 
Methodist  Church,  but  was  transferred  in  1854  to  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  of  Canada.  To  visit  this  mission  and  establish 
the  missionaries  from  Canada  was  Mr.  Ryerson's  chief  object  for 
taking  his  long  journey. 

Leaving  the  Stone  Fort  (Lower  Fort  Garry)  on  the  ist  of  August, 
the  traveller  found  himself,  after  nine  days — having  traversed  the 
whole  length  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  three  hundred  miles — at  Norway 
House.  Nor  had  it  all  been  plain  sailing.  On  the  day  before  his 
arrival   at  this    fur    traders'   capital    a    terrific    storm    overtook  his 
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party,  and  drove  them  ashore  just  before  reaching  Playgreen  Lake — 
which  sportive  appellation  proved  a  misnomer.  At  Norway  House 
Mr.  Ryerson  became  the  guest  of  the  chief  factor  then  in  charge  of 
the  fort,  Mr.  George  Barnston,  a  well-known  botanist,  a  lover  of  flowers, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  British  Museum.  Two  miles  from  Norway 
House  was  Rossville  Mission.  This  was  visited,  and  the  church  and 
school  were  found  to  be  thriving.  "  The  church,"  Mr.  Ryerson  says, 
"  built  to  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  is  usually 
well  filled  with  a  congregation  of  exemplary  and  devout  worshippers, 
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who  in  personal  appearance,  etc.,  are  in  advance  of  any  Indian 
congregation  I  ever  saw  in  Canada." 

Pushing  on  as  soon  as  possible,  on  July  21st  the  traveller  reached 
Oxford  House.  The  mission  near  this  place  was  called  "  Jackson's 
Bay."  Here  the  establishment  was  in  the  formative  stage,  with 
parsonage  and  church  still  unfinished. 

His  work  accomplished,  Mr.  Ryerson  hurried  on,  accompanied  by 


WINNIPEG  IN  1872. 


one  of  the  missionaries,  and  arrived  at  York  Factory  on  Hudson  Bay 
on  August  26th.  York  Factory  had  been,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
journey,  the  cynosure  of  the  travellers.  Here  the  famous  fort  had  been 
first  so  called  in  1680,  and  here  fierce  conflicts  had  raged  between 
French  and  English  in  that  early  day.  Here  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  annually  ships  from  Gravesend  had  landed  their  cargoes 
of  merchandise  and  taken  back  loads  of  peltries  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
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Company,  whose  motto  had  been,  "  Pro  pelle  cutem " — "  Skin  for 
skin."  Here  governor  after  governor  of  Rupert's  Land  had  come  and 
passed  into  the  interior — and  when  his  time  was  served  passed  out 
again.  Here  in  i8n  and  succeeding  years  the  Selkirk  colonists  had 
landed  and  journeyed  inland,  and  here,  less  than  ten  years  before  Mr. 
Ryerson's  visit,  Her  Majesty's  6th  Warwickshire  Royal  Regiment  had 
landed  and  gone  to  Fort  Garry.  No  wonder  all  were  excited  when 
they  came  to  the  "factory"  to  be  welcomed  by  the  veteran  Chief 
Factor,  William  McTavish. 

On  their  arrival  at  York  Factory  alaim  filled  the  minds  of  the  voy 
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agers.  The  ship  which  was  to  carry  them  via  Hudson  Bay  to  Eng- 
land usually  came  about  the  loth  of  August.  She  was  now  more  than 
two  weeks  overdue.  Through  her  was  the  only  chance  for  a  whole 
year  of  crossing  the  ocean.  A  return  by  way  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
Lake  Superior  to  Canada  would  be  quite  uncertain  for  eight  months. 
The  predicament  was  a  serious  one ! 

However,  on  August  29th  all  fears  were  allayed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  ship,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Nearly  three  weeks  were  taken  to  load 
and  unload  the  vessel,  as  all  had  to  be  done  by  lighters. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  fine  vessel  of  800  tons  burthen,  and  she 
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carried  back  to  England  on  this  occasion   500  tons  of  furs,  worth  at 
least  ^120,000. 

A  notable  passenger,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  far  north,  and 
now  took  passage  for  England,  was  Dr.  John  Rae,  who  came  back 
with  the  first  tidings  of  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  lost 
Arctic  explorer.  For  this  information  Dr.  Rae  received,  it  is  said, 
;^io,ooo,  a  part  of  the  reward  offered.  Among  the  passengers  was 
also  the  veteran  judge,  Adam  Thom,  from  Red  River  Settlement,  who 
was  returning  home  to  take  up  his  abode  in  London.     The  writer  met 


RED    RIVER    CART. 


Judge  Thom  many  years  after,  in  1882,  in  London,  and  Dr.  Rae  at  a 
later  time  in  the  same  year  in  Winnipeg. 

Experiencing  a  stormy  passage  through  ice-floes  and  icebergs, 
intensely  cold  weather  on  Hudson  Bay  and  Straits,  and  a  fierce  gale 
on  the  North  Atlantic,  the  Prince  of  Wales  reached  London  on  October 
29th,  "after,"  our  author  says,  "a  very  tempestuous  and  perilous  voy- 
age of  thirty-four  days,  two  days  before  the  end  of  the  year."  Mr. 
Ryerson  arrived,  after  further  trials,  safely  at  home  in  Brantford, 
having  been  absent  on  his  journey  of  8,000  miles  nearly  seven  months, 
and  thankful  to  God  that  he  had  been  so  mercifully  preserved. 
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Sandy  Mather     Thief. 

BY    A.    G.    WINONA    SPENCE,    '05. 

A  T  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  as 
■**•  well  as  most  beautiful  villages  in  the  *'  Garden  of  Canada." 
Splendid  farms  stretch  up  the  slope,  relieved  by  strips  and  splotches 
of  forest.  Hidden  in  one  of  these  bunches  of  bush  is  the  ruin  of  a 
little  shack  where  old  Sandy  Mather  lived.  He  was  neglected,  even 
shunned,  and  preferred  to  be  so. 

Shanty  and  occupant  were  out  of  harmony  with  their  well-to  do 
surroundings.  Old  Mather  was  unattractive  in  appearance  and  gruff 
and  morose  in  manner.  It  was  known  that  he  had  been  in  prison  for 
stealing,  and  there  was  no  delicate  reticence  concerning  the  knowledge. 
Retired  thieves  are  not  popular  members  of  a  well-behaved,  self- 
gratulant  community,  and  Sandy's  attitude  was  more  resentful  than 
apologetic.  He  picked  fruit  for  such  farmers  as  would  hire  him,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  time  smoking  in  his  shanty  or  wandering  in  the 
wild  places  that  insured  for  him  the  solitude  he  desired. 

The  village  preacher  asked  the  old  fellow  to  come  to  church.  Sandy 
said  he  didn't  like  the  music.  The  preacher,  his  helpmeet,  the  choir, 
and  the  tuneful  church-goers  then  sighed  heavy  sighs  over  the  depravity 
of  a  songless  soul. 

One  summer  the  monotonous  good  record  of  the  village  was  dis- 
turbed. A  couple  of  petty  burglaries  had  been  reported  and  the  good 
people  were  shocked  and  frightened.  The  amateur  police  were  annoyed 
at  their  inability  to  find  any  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  clever  house- 
breaker. They  were  good  men  of  course  ;  it  takes  a  rogue  to  catch  a 
rogue,  and — well  it  was  old  Sandy  Mather  who  first  found  the  thief. 

It  was  a  lonely  night  even  on  familiar  roads.  In  the  woods  it  was 
awful.  A  waning  moon  and  a  mackerel  sky  had  little  of  either  light 
or  cheer.  The  dismal  moaning  of  the  pines  in  the  fitful  wind  made 
old  Jeff  shiver.  The  half-blind  dog,  stiff  with  years,  was  the  outcast's 
only  friend. 

They  were  in  a  gloomy  thicket  now  and  together  stopped  to  listen 
to  the  whip-poor-will.  A  sudden  step  startled  them.  It  stopped  short. 
Close  beside  them,  the  moon  shining  out  hazily  on  his  white  face,  was 
a  boy ;  he  was  not  more  than  twenty.  The  lad  was  examining  a  piece 
of  silverware.  Then  he  pushed  it  into  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  fallen 
hemlock.  The  opening  was  carefully  covered,  and  getting  to  his  feet 
the  matriculant  in  crime  started  at  seeing  the  graduate  by  his  side. 
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Recognition  was  mutual ;  old  Sandy  saw  the  boy  who  had  often  sold 
him  his  meagre  household  supplies  in  Deacon  Mason's  general  store. 
The  struggle  was  short ;  escape  was  impossible  ;  a  firm  grip  held  the 
frightened  young  thief. 

"  Boy,  have  you  a  mother  ?  "  asked  the  harsh  old  voice. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  the  croak  of  the  tree-toad, 
before  the  answer  came  in  a  queer  voice  : 

"  It  will  kill  her  when  she  knows.  It  was  her  money  that  Dick 
Adams  won  from  me  that  night  and  I'd  steal  the  church  Bible  to  pay 
it  back."  Then  his  face  grew  hard  again  and  a  cunning  look  crept 
over  it. 

"But  there's  nothing  to  know  after  all,"  said  he,  "for  I'm  not 
caught  yet,  and  who  would  believe  anything  you  told  them,  old 
Mather  ?  " 

The  keen  thrust  did  its  work.  The  old  man  let  the  boy's  arm  drop 
and  the  boy  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

A  week  later  old  Mather  walked  again  down  the  mountain  at  night. 
He  had  not  rambled  much  lately.  That  the  detectives  well  knew  ! 
This  night  there  was  no  moon  and  no  wind.  The  woods  were  still  as 
the  tomb.  Sandy  was  alone.  Jeff's  suppers  were  scanty ;  he  had 
learned  the  value  of  supplementals,  and  to-night  was  making  investi- 
gations in  the  village  on  his  own  account. 

The  old  man's  stroll  brought  him  to  a  spot  where  the  woods  ended 
on  a  rocky  knoll  overlooking  the  village.  He  stood  beside  a  fallen 
tree,  which  still  clung  by  a  few  roots  to  the  rock.  A  night-hawk 
swooped  close  at  hand.  The  village  could  be  discerned  by  a  few 
stray  lights  accentuating  the  darkness  around.  It  was  an  eery  spot  for 
an  hour's  vigil. 

Something  was  stirring  down  where  the  people  were.  More  lights 
appeared.  The  murmur  of  a  distant  clamor  came  up  through  the 
night  air.  The  light  of  the  lanterns  showed  a  crowd  of  men  on  the 
main  street  near  the  fruit-sheds.  Sandy  from  his  watch-tower  saw  two 
figures  apart  from  the  crowd.  One  was  a  stiff,  limping  dog.  The 
other  was  a  man  sneaking  up  the  side  of  the  road  towards  the  clump 
of  woods.  He  had  almost  reached  the  coveted  obscurity,  but  the 
road  must  be  crossed,  and  a  shout  from  the  village  showed  that  the 
fugitive  had  been  spied. 

A  splendid  hiding  place  was  the  little  bush,  but  it  was  also  a  trap. 
The  road  lay  on  one  side,  long  stretches  of  open  farm  land  round 
about,  and  the  next  -piece  of  woods  a  half  mile  higher  up ;   a    man 
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could  not  leave  it  without  being  seen  and  it  was  easily  surrounded. 
The  pursuers  were  confident  of  their  prey,  and  felt  themselves  heroes 
as  they  held  guard  around  the  woods  and  watched  till  morning. 

The  poor  fugitive  stumbled  on  a  high  root  as  he  groped  his  way  in 
the  thicket.  Blind  and  stupid  with  fright  and  fatigue  he  would  have 
lain  there,  but  Sandy  Mather  was  beside  him  and  helped  him  farther 
into  the  shelter.  They  stopped  beside  an  old  blasted  rock,  under  a 
hideously  warped  oak  rooted  strangely  among  the  shattered  debris, 
and  close  to  a  sturdy  young  maple — an  incongruous  combination. 

Then  followed  a  strange  conversation  there  that  night  and  the  old 
oak  tree  heard  some  solemn  promises. 

At  early  daylight  an  old  man  came  cautiously  out  of  the  woods  on 
the  side  farthest  from  the  road.  He  was  quickly  seized  by  eager 
hands  and  hurried  off  to  the  village  Bridewell. 

The  villagers  rejoiced  that  the  disturbance  was  over.  It  was  a 
relief  to  know  that  the  dreaded  desperado  was  only  old  Mather ;  they 
had  always  known  his  kind  were  not  to  be  trusted.  He  would  be 
sure  to  break  loose  some  day. 

The  trial  was  interesting.  Oh  !  yes  ;  it  was  rather  exciting  when 
they  shot  Jeff  because  he  made  such  a  noise  at  the  door  of  the  court- 
room. No  ;  seven  years  was  not  too  heavy  for  an  old  criminal.  The 
wonder  scarcely  held  the  stage  for  the  orthodox  nine  days. 

We  are  not  discussing  official  morality  and  have  nothing  to  say  of 
the  curious  fact  that  old  Mather's  sentence  was  speedily  cut  short  by 
a  Governor-General's  pardon,  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
Minister  of  Justice,  who  seemed  deeply  interested  in  the  aged  pri- 
soner. A  nephew  of  this  Minister  of  Justice — a  warm  friend  of  the 
ex-convict — is  now  a  useful  missionary  in  city  slums,  marvelled  at 
by  even  his  earnest  co-workers  because  of  his  patience  with  the  most 
depraved,  and  his  almost  infinite  sympathy  with  those  who  have  gone 
astray. 
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The  Briar-Rose. 

(An  Allegory  of  Romanticism.) 
KY  HEDWIG   SELMA  ALBARUvS,   B.A.,    '95. 

^ID  you  ever  hear  the  story 

Of  the  Beauty,  fast  asleep, 
Lying  spell-bound  in  the  castle, 
In  the  forest  green  and  deep  ? 

Roses  bloom  on  roof  and  turret, 
Roses  blossom  on  the  wall  ; 

But  the  fairest,  sweetest  flower. 
Is  the  maiden  in  the  hall. 

Oh  !  the  evil,  luckless  hour. 
When  the  fairy's  fatal  charm 

Fell  upon  the  guileless  infant. 
Henceforth  doomed  to  grief  and  harm 

'  Thou  shalt  grow  in  health  and  beauty, 

Till  the  fated  hour  appears  ; 
Then,  a  magic  sleep  shall  bind  thee  ; 
Thou  shalt  sleep  a  hundred  years  !  " 

She  had  seen  but  eighteen  summers, 
Was  a  maiden  tall  and  fair  ; 

Glorious  in  her  queenly  beauty. 
Radiant  with  her  golden  hair. 

Oh  !  the  parents'  grief  and  sorrow. 
When  the  maid  one  day  was  found 

Lying  in  a  death-like  slumber, 
Fast  entranced  and  magic-bound  ! 

In  the  hall  of  ancient  splendor. 
Stands  a  couch,  with  crimson  bright  ; 

On  it  rests  the  sleeping  beauty. 
On  her  face  a  rosy  light. 

Roses  are  the  maiden's  pillow, 

Roses  deck  her  breast  and  arm.— 
'  Do  not  weep,  afflicted  parents, 

Love  shall  break  the  evil  charm  !  " 

But  behold  !  the  fatal  slumber 
Casts  its  spell  o'er  King  and  Queen  ; 

Knights'  and  ladies'  eyes  grow  weary, 
No  more  sports  on  turf  or  green. 
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And  the  minstrel's  harp  grows  silent, 

And  the  birds  are  all  at  rest  ; 
And  the  castle  stands  adreaniing 

On  the  wooded  mountain  crest. 

lyO,  the  century  is  over  ! 

Early  dawn  with  reddish  light 
Tints  the  battlements  and  turrets 

Of  the  castle  on  the  height. 

See,  a  lusty,  gallant  hunter 
Breaking  through  the  thicket  green  ! 

Strong  of  limb  and  tall  of  stature, 
Princely  gait  and  noble  mien. 

Now  the  castle  he  approaches. 
And  he  enters  through  the  gate.— 
'  Sleeping  maiden,  spell-bound  maiden, 
Knowest  thou  thy  coming  fate  ?  " 

For  the  portal  opens  widely, 

As  it  were  by  unseen  hand. 
And  the  vision  breaks  upon  him, 

Fairest  dream  of  fairyland  ! 

In  the  hall  of  ancient  splendor 

Rests  the  King  upon  his  throne  ; 
By  his  side  his  royal  consort, 

Like  two  statues  carved  in  stone. 

All  around,  a  splendid  circle 

Of  the  sleeping  courtiers  bright ; 
But  the  centre  of  the  picture 

Is  a  maid  in  rosy  light. 

Roses  are  the  maiden's  pillow, 

Roses  all  her  form  enclose  ; 
So  she  rests,  in  fragrant  beauty, 

She  herself  a  briar-rose. 

See,  a  flood  of  crimson  spreading 

O'er  the  prince's  noble  face  ! 
And  he  gazes  at  the  maiden. 

And  his  soul  is  in  his  gaze. 

Then  impelled  by  strong  emotion. 

In  his  heart  a  thrill  of  bliss. 
He  awakes  the  sleeping  beauty 

With  an  ardent  lover's  kiss. 

See,  her  eyes  she  opens  widely 
In  amazement  and  surprise  ! 
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King  and  Queen  and  royal  household 
From  their  slumber  with  her  rise. 

And  the  knights  and  gallant  courtiers 
Stretch  their  limbs  and  heave  a  sigh 

Ladies  smooth  their  ruffled  tresses, 
Casting  glances,  wond'ring,  shy. 

Now  the  minstrel's  harp  awakens 
And  the  songs  of  praise  arise  ; 

Hark  !  a  chorus  mighty,  swelling, 
Rising  upward  to  the  skies. 

"  lyO,  the  evil  charm  is  broken. 

For  the  prince  has  found  his  bride  ; 
Let  the  joyful  bells  proclaim  it, 
Tell  the  tidings  far  and  wide  !  ' ' 

And  the  East  is  flaming  glory  ; 

And  the  world  is  bathed  in.  light  ; 
For  the  Sun,  the  mighty  monarch, 

Broke  the  spell  of  gloom  and  night. 


James  Abbot  McNeil  Whistler,  Painter  and  Etcher. 

BY  RUBY  M.  JOLLIFFE,  '03. 

"  We're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see ; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted — better  to  us. 
Which  is  the  same  thing.     Art  was  given  for  that ; 
God  uses  us  to  help. each  other  so. 
Lending  our  minds  out." 

TT  is  almost  as  difficult,  adequately  to  present  the  mind  and  art  of  3 
•^  great  artist,  as  it  is  to  describe  the  atmosphere  of  repose  and 
grandeur  which  his  work  gives  to  the  four  bare  walls  of  a  picture 
gallery.  To  move  in  such  an  atmosphere  is  to  catch  involuntarily 
something  of  the  grace  and  distinction,  of  the  dignity  and  nobiHty 
which  they  exhale.  As  we  have  no  picture  gallery  before  us  from 
which  to  draw  this  silent  inspiration,  let  us  in  thought  consider 
briefly  the  artist  himself  and  the  reflection  of  himself  which  he  has 
thrown  upon  the  canvas. 

To  the  town  of  Lowell,  Massachussetts,  was    given  in   1834  the 
honor  of  calling  Whistler  her  own.     He  spent  little  time  there,  how- 
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ever,  and  early  went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  chosen  vocation.  London 
next  attracted  him  ;  and  there  in  1886  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists — which  was  indeed  an  honor  and  a  dis- 
tinction. Later  we  find  him  in  Venice,  Belgium,  and  elsewhere, 
seeking  subjects  for  his  famous  etchings,  in  the  choice  of  which  lies  so 
greatly  the  charm  of  his  work. 

Everywhere  his  peculiar  personality  attracted  attention.  His  general 
aspect  is  most  grotesque.  All  the  eccentricities  of  genius  are 
developed  in  this  little  man  of  five  feet  seven.  What  an  odd  figure 
he  is  indeed;  to  attract  attention  he  dresses  most  elaborately,  and 
he  has  had  his  reward,  for  he  is  invariably  followed  by  a  suite  of 
curious  small  boys.  His  hair 
hangs  in  separate  curls,  artistic- 
ally arranged,  and  dyed  jet  black 
in  color  with  the  exception  of 
one  lock,  which  remains  white 
and  which  on  very  special  occa- 
sions is  tied  with  a  ribbon.  His 
eyes  are  glistening  and  peer  like 
serpent's  in  the  grass,  yet  his  face 
in  repose  is  strong,  masterly,  and 
fine  of  feature. 

Among  men,  he  is  the  cheer- 
iest, wittiest,  and  most  sanguine 
of  mortals.  His  laugh  is  most 
characteristic.  Sir  Henry  Irving 
partly  imitated  it  when  he  ap- 
peared as  Mephistopheles ;  but  the  original  is  inimitable. 

Numerous  stories  are  told  of  his  vanity  and  self-consciousness, 
which  he  delights  to  exhibit  for  the  pleasure  of  startling  his  hearers. 
A  friend,  wishing  to  pay  him  the  highest  compliment,  once  said  to 
him  :  "  Mr.  Whistler,  you  and  Valasquez  are  two  of  the  greatest 
painters."  The  artist  replied:  ''Why  do  you  drag  in  Valasquez?" 
Again,  while  sailing  down  the  Thames  through  one  of  Nature's 
gardens,  a  lady  remarked  to  him  :  "  Mr.  Whistler,  the  whole  trip  is 
like  a  series  of  your  superb  etchings."  "  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Whistler, 
"  Nature  is  creeping  up." 

Whistler's  early  productions  were  naturally  characteristic  of  his 
youth,  bespeaking  the  apprentice  rather  than  the  finished  artist 
who  was  to  produce  later  "  The  Rialto  Steps."  Yet  even  these  early 
landmarks  in  his  career  give  evidence  of  qualities  which  have  made 
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the  masterpieces  of  Whistler  the  wonder  of  the  artistic  world.  In 
his  early  works,  "In  the  Music  Room,"  "The  Little  White  Girl," 
"  The  Gold  Screen,"  and  others,  he  substitutes  for  the  conventional 
face,  the  variety  and  unexpected  charm  of  nature  and  a  relentless 
grasp  of  personal  character.     He  is  everywhere  the  artist,  perfect  in 


By  J.  M.  Whistler. 


THOMAS   CARLVLE. 
From  the  Painting  in  the  Glasgow  Gallery. 


color  and  detail.  None  of  his  external  peculiarities  appear  in  his 
works.  He  casts  aside  the  outward  life  and  seeks  to  reveal  upon  the 
canvas  his  ideal  of  truth  and  beauty. 

The  fine  enamel  of  "  The  Falling    Rocket "   is   perfect  in  form, 
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exquisite  in  coloring.  It  is  an  instance  of  that  peculiar  triumph  of 
execution  which  consists  in  the  complete  absence  of  all  appearance  of 
effort. 

How  beautiful  is  the  "  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Oold — Eattersea 
Bridge,"  or,  "  In  Blue  and  Silver — Chelsea,"  painted  in  the  serenity 
of  nature,  in  the  mystery  of  the.  blue  twilight.  The  whole  soul  of 
the  Universe  is  in  it — the  whole  spirit  of  beauty.    It  is  a  divine  creation. 

In  portrait   painting  Whistler  is   unsurpassed.     Perhaps  the  most 


WHISTLER  S    PORTRAIT   OF    HIS    MOTHER. 

famous  example  of  this  branch  of  his  work  is  the  portrait  of  Carlyle^ 
the  best  presentation  existing  of  that  philospher.  The  simplicity  and 
repose  of  figure,  the  solid  modelling  of  the  face,  the  characterization 
of  the  whole,  are  above  praise.  But  he  threw  the  tenderest  light  of 
his  genius  upon  the  canvas  in  the  portrait  of  his  revered  mother.  It 
is  a  masterpiece.  It  was  purchased  by  the  French  Government  in 
1 89 1  and  hangs  to-day  in  the  Luxemburg.  Into  the  exquisite  coloring 
and  adroit  technique,  which  nature  taught  him  so  skilfully  to  employ, 
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he  flashed  the  radiance,  of  his  very  soul  burning  with  love  and 
reverence  for  her  who  loved  him  so  well. 

Whistler  is  also  well  known  in  the  literary  world  where  his  criticisms 
and  lectures  on  art,  and  his  book  on  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies,"  have  won  him  well-merited  praise.  His  brilliant  wit,  his 
wisdom  salted  with  paradox,  his  reason  spiced  with  eccentricity  have 
given  him  a  style  and  a  power  peculiarly  his  own.  Yet  in  all  he  bears 
a  message  to  the  present  generation  of  students  in  art  and  letters.  He 
seeks  to  show  us  a  higher  ideal  of  art  and  to  lift  our  souls  into  an 
ideal  realm  of  truth  and  beauty. 

Whistler  has  suffered  much  adverse  criticism.  He  has  stood  alone 
and  unaided — nay  even  opposed ;  but  he  has  stood  firm,  and  has 
wrung  from  the  nation  and  the  world  an  acknowledgement  that  his 
place  in  art  is  with  the  great  for  all  time.  England  of  the  nineteenth 
century  owes  much  of  whatever  enduring  fame  in  painting  is  destined 
to  be  hers  to  the  eccentric  Whistler. 


Some  Canadian  Books  of  the  Year. 

BY  L.  E.  HORNING,  PH.D. 

{Continued from  December  Number.) 

The  Night  Hawk.     By  Alix  John.     Toronto  :  The  Copp,  Clark  Co. 
Heralds  of  Empire.     By  A.  C.  Laut.     Toronto:  William  Briggs. 
Flower  Legends  and  Other  Poems.      By  Alma  Frances  McCollum. 

Toronto  :  William  Briggs. 
Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward.    By  Bliss  Carman.    Boston: 

L.  C.  Page  &  Company. 

Alix  John  is,  I  understand,  the  pen  name  of  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
A.  G.  Jones,  of  Halifax.  "The  Nighthawk"  is  the  name  of  a  blockade 
runner  which  in  the  days  of  the  American  Civil  War  made  Halifax 
its  fitting-out  port.  The  heroine  of  the  story  is  Mrs.  Castelle,  a 
Southern  woman  of  ravishing  beauty,  who  became  involved  in  a 
scandal  which  led  to  divorce  and  who,  assuming  her  maiden  name 
of  Lemoine,  became  on  the  outbreak  a  very  capable  spy  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederate  Government.  Her  evil  spirit,  Martin,  was  a  spy 
for  the  Northerners  and  the  conflict  between  the  woman  who  was 
really  pure  and  this  evil  character  makes  part  of  the  interest  of  the 
story.    She  is  adored  by  Major  Warwick,  a  British  ofificer  who  is  finally 
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successful  in  rescuing  her  from  her  hopeless  environinent  in  New 
York  at  the  close  of  the  war.  This  he  does  by  marrying  her  and  car- 
rying her  across  the  Canadian  frontier  at  Niagara  as  a  British  officer's 
wife.  There  is  plenty  of  exciting  incidents  in  the  story  and  the  light 
thrown  on  the  work  of  the  blockade  runners  is  clear  and  convincing. 
It  makes  an  excellent  story. 

Heralds  of  Empire^  by  Miss  Laut,  the  author  of  Lords  of  the  North, 
is  the  story  of  one  Ramsay  Stanhope,  lieutenant  of  Pierre  Radisson  of 
the  Northern  Fur  Trade.  The  time  is  that  of  Charles  II.,  when 
France  and  England  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  northern  part  of  Northern  America  and  the  scene  mostly  in  what 
is  naw  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Founded  on  history  so  that  some  of 
it  little  more  than  transcription  of  the  historical  narrative,  it  abounds 
in  incident.  In  fact  it  is  nothing  but  "  do  !  do  ! !  do  !  !  !  "  to  quote 
Pierre  Radisson  himself,  and  so  rapid  as  to  be  at  times  lacking  in 
clearness  of  development.  The  major  characters,  however,  stand  out 
clearly  and  distinctly. 

Flower  Legends,  by  Miss  McCoUum,  is  among  the  very  few  contri- 
butions to  the  volume  of  our  poetry  during  this  year,  I  am  sorry  not 
to  be  able  to  call  it  a  weighty  addition,  for  I  do  not  feel  "  like  clipping 
out "  any  one  of  them.  And  yet  "  Pretty  Miss  Spring,"  a  sprightly 
descriptive  poem ;  "  A  Song  of  the  Forest  "  is  an  Ophelia-like  story, 
very  well  told,  and  so  is  "■  Where  sings  the  Whippoorwill."  While 
there  are  some  good  points  about  a  good  number  of  the  poems  in  the 
book,  there  is,  after  all,  on  closing  the  volume,  a  feeling  that  very  little 
of  it  will  live  or  make  more  than  a  fleeting  impression.  Why  don't 
our  young  singers  themselves  criticise  their  own  work  unsparingly  ? 

Bliss  Carman's  Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  is  one  of 
the  very  best ;  indeed  to  me  it  is  the  best,  of  the  thousands  of  poetical 
efforts  called  forth  by  the  promise  of  that  pageant.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  verse  and  rhythm  is  tuneful  and  smooth,  for  Carman  is 
never  otherwise,  but  the  stanza  seems  to  me  to  be  very  appropriately 
chosen  to  represent  the  march  of  the  thousands  who  would  have  paid 
their  allegiance  to  our  King.  More  than  that,  there  is  a  dignity  and  a 
grandeur  to  the  thought,  a  sustained  flight  to  the  imagination  which  is 
very  fine.  The  Ode  consists  of  twenty-eight  stanzas.  Here  is  the 
fifth  : 

They  will  keep  the  old  tradition  that  fills  the  world  with  fame  ; 
They  will  hold  by  use  and  custom,  and  repeat  the  sounding  name  ; 

And  men  a  million  strong 

Will  give  him  shout  and  song. 
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Where  the  trappings  and  the  banners  and  the  blazons  move  along, 
When  the  bells  make  din  by  day,  and  by  night  the  rockets  flame. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  stanzas  are  fine.     The  eleventh  runs  thus  : 

What  people  are  these  passing  to  the  sound  of  pipe  and  drum,  ■ 
In  the  garments  of  all  nations,  and  singing  as  they  come  ? 

By  the  color  on  the  cheek, 

By  the  accent  when  they  speak. 
They  are  foreign  born  and  alien,  and  their  homes  are  far  to  seek  ; 
But  they  all  come  up  to  England,  when  England  calls  them  home. 

No  one  could  ask  for  a  better  description  of  the  Royal  procession 
and  the  unity  underlying  it.  Then  follows  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
twenty-second,  a  finely-sustained  flight  of  poetry  which  must  make  every 
Englishman's  heart  beat  high,  the  story  of  the  English  invasion  of 
every  part  of  the  world  and  what  Englishmen  have  stood  for.  Then 
the  twenty-third  : 

Oh,  doubt  not,  wrong,  oppression,  and  violence  and  tears. 
The  ignorance  and  anguish  and  folly  of  the  years, 

Must  pass  and  leave  a  mind 

More  sane,  a  soul  more  kind. 
As  the  slow  ages  shall  evolve  a  loftier  mankind, 
When  over  lust  and  carnage  the  great  white  peace  appears. 

For  peace  will  come   and  "the  larger  creed"  and  war  shall  be  no 
more. 

With  an  homage  to  England  and  to  the  King  there  follows  the  last 
stanza  : 

When  you  hear  the  princely  concourse  take  up  the  word  and  sing, 
And  the  Abbey  of  our  fathers  with  acclamations  ring. 

Know  well  that,  true  and  free, 

By  the  changeless  heart's  decree, 
On  all  the  winds  of  heaven  and  the  currents  of  the  sea 
From  the  verges  of  the  Empire  will  come,  "God  save  the  King." 
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"  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. " 


A  Collegiate  Valentine. 

E  college  man  sitteth  down  on  ye  eve  of  St.  Valentine  his  day  to 
indite  an  ode  to  his  faire  ladye  and  proceedeth  thus  and  so  : 

"  I  take  my  pen  to  write  to  you 
A  heartfelt  true-love  rime ; 
And  straight  my  thoughts  betake  them 
To  examination  time. 

"  Thou  art  so  like  a  flower 
Of  fair  and  jocund  May ; 
Ah,  May  !  that  word  reminds  me 
Of  the  dreadful  testing  day. 

"  Thou  art  a  star  of  heaven 
To  shine  upon  my  path  ; 
A  star  !  O  baleful  token  ! 

Results,  and  the  gov'ner's  wrath." 


College  Types. 

No.  IV.— The  Plug. 

THE  universities  of  the  day  can  boast  of  a  goodly  number  of 
societies  ;  religious,  literary,  athletic,  and  Greek  Letter  societies. 
But  there  is  another,  less  well-known  to  the  outside  world,  for  it  is 
more  secret  than  these :  so  secret  that  the  members  at  times  deny  its 
existence ;  so  secret,  that  its  members  do  not  meet  together  in  the 
body,  but  by  a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  or  telepathy  commu- 
nicate with  one  another  at  the  quiet  hour  of  midnight. 
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The  symbol  of  this  society  is  the  mystic  letters  P.  L.  U.  G.  No 
one  but  the  truly  initiated  understand  the  deep  and  hidden  signifi- 
cation of  these  strange  characters.  Yet  the  outside  world  has  learned 
that  the  aim  is  "To  pass  exams,"  and  the  motto  "Plug  without 
ceasing "  The  badge  of  its  members  is  conspicuous,  viz.,  their 
absence  in  spirit  and  person  from  all  College  functions  except 
lectures,  and  their  presence  at  every  unfilled  hour  of  the  day  in  the 
library  with  bent  head  and  concentrated  mien — plugging,  plugging, 
plugging. 

That  venerated  ghost,  the  College  Spirit,  that  has  haunted  these 
halls  from  time  immemorial,  and  which  seeks  entrance  into  every 
student's  heart  and  life,  knocks  in  vain  at  the  door  of  this  secret 
society. 

But,  alas  !  they  will  stand  one  day  before  the  world,  skeletons  of 
men,  tottering  under  the  weight  of  a  too  heavy  head  ;  so  that  men 
will  point  and  say  : 

"These  be  the  College  students,  men  of  learning;  we  will  have 
none  of  them  ;  they  be  but  half-baked  cakes  ! " 

— R.  M.  J. 


Semper  Eadem. 

{Poema  medium  post  noctem  compositum.) 

MusA  die  Hesper  smiles — 
Mihi  rem,  Hath  he  missed 

Ut  cito  hie  Cupid's  wiles, 
Ordinem.  Lover's  tryst? 

Phcebus  spies  Luna  sighs 
Down  a  glade  At  the  pair : 

Student  wise  :  Fondest  eyes, 
Lo  !    a  maid  !  Softest  hair. 

Musa  die 

Inde  quae? 
Modo  sic — 

Nuptiae. 
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Poisonous  and  Edible|  Mushrooms. 


BY  ROBERT  T.  ANDERSON,    04. 


YCOPHAGY,  or  the  study  of  poisonous  and  edible  fungi, 

Mis  a  branch  of  nature  study  in  which  we  are  far  behind 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  The  peasant  of 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  England  is  familiar 
with  most  of  his  common  native  kinds  of  mushrooms, 
and  is  thus  able  to  supplement  his  ordinary  bill  of  fare 
with  many  a  pleasant  and  cheap  dish  from  the  abundant 
supply  of  these  forms  in  field  and  forest.  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mycophagist  is  locally  conspicu- 
ous, or  rather  notorious,  from  his  very  rarity,  being  popu- 
larly considered  a  sort  of  dangerous  crank  who  is  tempting  Provi- 
dence by  fooling  with  "  toad  stools."  Probably  the  chief  cause  of  this 
lack  of  knowledge  on  our  part  is  the  scarcity  of  literature  about  our 
mushrooms  ;  a  cause  which  has  been  largely  removed  by  the  publica- 
tion recently  of  two  excellent  popular  works*  on  this  subject.  By  the 
aid  of  either  of  these  books  one  may  become  familiar  with  most  of  our 
commonest  species.  Of  course  there  will  always  be  the  inherent 
dread  of  the  uninitiated  that  if  he  enters  on  such  a  risky  subject  his 
epitaph  will  be  :  "  Died  from  eating  toad  stools  in  mistake  for  mush- 
rooms." The  writer  of  this  article  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  how, 
when  as  a  boy  he  used  to  accompany  his  father  on  outings  to  the 
woods,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  persuaded  to  eat  his  lunch 
until  he  had  washed  his  hands,  "  for  fear  he  had  touched  a  toad  stool." 
Yet  there  is  no  surer  way  of  preventing  the  need  of  such  an  epitaph 
than  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  poisonous  and  edible  varieties. 

The   vexed   question   as   to   which    is  a   toad  stool  and  which  a 
mushroom  can  plainly  be  answered  only  by  the  toad.     The  question 


'Marshall:  The  Mushroom   Book.    Toronto:  William  Briggs.     1901. 
(2nd  Ed.).     Ithaca,  N.V. :  .\ndrus  &  Church.     1901. 


Atkinson  :   Mushrooms 
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is,  does  he  take  pains  to  choose  on  the  summit  of  which  one  he  will 
settle  his  comfortable  proportions? — ^if  he  ever  did. 

That  question  settled,  the  next  to  meet  the  would-be  student  of 
fungi  is  :  "  How  can  I  tell  an  edible  from  a  poisonous  mushroom  ?  " 
The  answer  is,  that  there  is  no  definite  rule  by  which  we  can  do  this  ; 
we  must  learn  to  know  a  species  by  its  appearance,  and  its  edibility 
by  the  record  of  others  or  by  experiment — this  last  method  there  is 
little  need  for  the  beginner  to  use  if  he  has  a  good  book  to  consult. 
Very  few  of  our  mushrooms  are  poisonous,  while  whole  families,  as  the 


Strobilomyces  Strobilaceus. 
(Fio:ii  original  painting  by  M.  A. {Anderson.) 


Amanita  Muscaria.     Fly  Amanita.     (Poisonous.) 
(K  iim   Tljina    pai  iiiiig  l)y  MA.  An  er-oi ,) 


Clavarias,  Coral  fungi,  Morels  and  Puff-balls  are  edible  and  can  be 
experimented  upon — in  fact,  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  Amanita 
group  is  the  only  group  of  fungi  which  contains  a  positive,  active 
poisonous  principle  whose  certain  logical  consequence  is  death.  Many 
of  the  older  works  have  long  lists  of  "  rules  "  to  tell  an  edible  from  a 
poisonous  mushroom.  Most  of  these  are  of  a  doubtful  character.  As 
an  example  of  this  there  is  a  list  of  twenty-one  rules  given  by  one  old 
author,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  with  their  errors  :  Favor- 
able signs — (i)  Pleasant  taste  and  odor.    The  deadly  Amanita  has  and 
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requires  six  to  twelve  hours  to  take  effect.  (2)  Pileus  peeling  to  centre. 
Amanita  does,  as  do  several  other  poisonous  species.  (3)  Solid  stem. 
Emetic  Russula  (dangerous)  has.  Unfavorable  signs:  (i)  Boiling 
with  a  silver  spoon,  if  it  turns  black  the  specimen  is  poisonous. 
Amanita  does  not  answer  to  this.  (2)  Having  stem  at  side.  All  the 
members  of  the  genus  Pleurotus  (edible)  have.  (3)  Growing  in 
clusters.  No  reason  for  this  rule.  (4)  Changing  color  on  being 
dusted  with  salt  or  immersed  in  salt  water  (an  old  relic  of  the  dim 
past).  Amanita  fails  to  answer  to  it.  And  so  with  the  rest  of  the 
rules  which  leave  out  the  most  important,  viz.,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  volva — the  one  and  only  valuable  sign  by  which  the  deadly 
Amanita  can  be  determined  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  true  that  if  the 
twenty-one  rules  were  taken  in  toto  they  would  prove  entirely  safe, 
since  they  would  exclude  every  mushroom  that  grows.  The  following 
cautions  are,  however,  of  value  to  the  beginner :  Avoid  all  mush- 
rooms with  a  cup  (volva),  an  unpleasant  taste  or  unpalatable  flavor ; 
never  collect  for  food  mushrooms  in  the  button  stage  ;  exclude  all 
infested  with  worms  or  advanced  in  age  or  decay. 

Mushrooms  are  an  animal  food  chemically,  being  rich  in  nitrogen- 
ous elements  ;  and  this  fact  was  formerly  taken  as  an  indication  of 
unusual  richness  in  proteid  substances,  and  hence  the  very  erroneous 
ideas  regarding  their  nutritive  value.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  recent 
chemists  that  there  are  three  sources  of  error  in  this  conclusion  : 
(i)  Much  of  the  nitrogen  present  is  in  the  form  of  non-proteid  sub- 
stances of  low  food  value.  (2)  Another  portion  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  a  substance  closely  related  to  cellulose.  (3)  All  the  proteid 
matter  is  not  digestible.  Thus  in  the  analysis*  of  fresh  material  of 
the  common  agaricus  {Agaricus  campestris)  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
91.8  per  cent,  water  and  8.2  per  cent,  of  dry  matter — the  latter  yield- 
ing 4.75  per  cent,  nitrogen  and  3.57  per  cent,  proteid  nitrogen.  The 
nutritive  value  of  10  lbs.  gives  .18  proteid  and  .03  fats  while  in  the 
same  weight  of  beef  (round)  there  is  1.87  proteid  and  .88  fats.  Ex- 
pressed according  to  heat-giving  power  we  have  1,316  and  7, 200  calories 
respectively  (one  calorie  is  approximately  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  one  pound  of  water  4°  F.).  In  addition  to  the  proteid  matter 
they  contain,  the  function  of  which  is  to  build  up  the  material  of  the 
body  and  repair  waste,  there  must  be  taken  into  account  their  value 
as  food  accessories,  which  value  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Many 
forms  when  cooked  resemble  animal  food  almost  to  the  point  of  decep- 

♦Mendel  :  The  Chemical  Composition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Some  Edible  -Vmcrican  Fungi. — 
Am.  Jour,  of  Physiology  i.  225-238,  1898. 
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Young  specimen  of  Amanita  phalloides. 


tion,  e.g.,  P/eura/us  os/rea^us  (oyster  M.)  resembles  oysters;  Fistulina 
hepatica,  beefsteak  ;  Polyporus  sulphureus  has  the  flavor  of  chicken, 
and  Pleuratus  ulmarius  that  of  fish.  Gibson,  one  of  the  American 
authorities  on  fungi,  tells  of  cutting  pieces  from  the  beefsteak  fungus 

and  throwing  them  to  a  tame  hawk 

which  seized  and  swallowed  them, 

Ccop         ^'^     aMI-  S"-       evidently  taking  them  for  his  daily 

meat  allowance.  The  same  author 
tells  of  a  twenty-one  months'  in- 
fant passing  its  plate  for  the  third 
helping  of  the  Elm  pleuratus  with 
the  words,  "More  fish."  Again, 
aside  from  food  value  there  is  the 
zest  of  the  search,  the  pleasure 
of  discovery,  and  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  outdoor  exercises.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
dread  of  "toad  stools"  should  cause  the  great  majority  of  people  to 
allow  such  an  abundant  supply  of  delicious 
food  each  year  to  remain  ungathered. 

It  is  not  within  the  limit  of  this  paper  to 
attempt  detailed  descriptions  of  any  of  the 
forms;  besides,  this  can  be  found  in  sys- 
tematic form  and  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions in  either  of  the  books  mentioned. 
The  following  description  of  poisonous 
species  will  serve  to  show  their  extent  and 
habitat,  and  also  the  nature  of  their  poi- 
sonous principles.  As  has  been  stated, 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  genus  Amanita  is  the  volva.  Figs. 
I  and  2  show  its  origin  and  nature.  The  young 
Amanita  is  somewhat  dumb-bell  shaped,  the 
mushroom  proper  being  enveloped  in  a  "wrapper" 
(Fig.  i).  When  the  stem  lengthens,  this  is  broken, 
the  basal  part  remaining  as  a  cup  (Fig.  2).  In 
some  cases,  as  for  example  in  A.  muscaria  (the  Fly 
Amanita),  the  upper  part  remains  adhering  to 
the  cup  as  small  blotches.  The  deadly  Amanita 
occurs  from  July  to  October  in  woods,  groves, 
open  places  and  pastures.  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  pastures,  but  it  is  the  surest  plan  to 
and    then    one    is    safe    wherever   it   crops    up. 
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Young  Specimen  of  Amanita 
phalloides. 
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Smooth  Lepiota  (Lepiota 
naucinoides). 


know    the    plant 
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The  color  varies  from  white  to  greyish  or  greenish ;  the  cap 
is  perfectly  smooth  and  is  unstriated.  The  stem  is  long  and 
this  distinguishes  it  from  the  smooth  Lepiota  (Fig.  3),  which 
occurs  in  pastures  and  fields.  The  contrast  between  the  bases  of  the 
two  stems  are  well  shown  by  these  figures.  The  poisonous  principle 
of  this  Amanita  \%  phallin  {amanitine),  a  tox-albumen  which  is  found  in 
rattlesnakes  and  other  venomous  animals  and  also  in  the  poisons  which 
produce  death  in  cholera  and  diphtheria.  Phailin  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  corpuscles,  dissolving  them  so  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  escapes 
from  the  blood  vessels  into  the  alimentary  canal,  thus  draining  the 
whole  system  of  its  vitality.  So  far  there  is  no  known  antidote  by 
which  the  effects  of  phailin  may  be  counteracted  once  Amanita  phal- 
loides  has  been  eaten.  The  only  way  is  to  remove  the  undigested 
parts,  and  if  the  amount  absorbed  into  the  system  is  not  too  great  it 
may  wear  itself  out  of  the  system  and  the  patient  recover. 

Amanita  muscaria  or  the  Fly  Amanita  is  a  very  handsome  species  oc- 
curring from  June  to  freezing  weather  along  roadsides,  on  borders  of  fields 
and  in  groves  of  coniferous  trees,  preferring  poor  soil.  The  cap  is 
orange  red  to  pale  yellow  and  is  covered  with  flakes  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  wrapper.  It  is  from  three  to  six  inches  wide.  The  chief  poison  in  the 
Fly  Amanita  is  an  alkaloid  called  muscarine,  the  action  of  which  is  to 
paralyze  the  nerves  controlling  the  heart.  Subcutaneous  injections  of 
atropine  in  doses  from  ,  ,y,-,  to  -^  of  a  grain  are  employed  as  an  antidote 
and  in  addition  the  most  powerful  emetics  are  used.  Even  .06  of  a  grain 
of  muscarine  is  a  dangerous  dose  for  a  man.  Choline  also  occurs  in 
A.  muscaria.  It  is  not  very  toxic,  tut  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  it  is 
converted  into  muscarine.  On  decay  choline  becomes  changed  into 
neurin  which  is  closely  related  to  muscarine,  hence  the  wisdom  of 
rejecting  all  specimens  for  table  use  that  have  commenced  to  decay. 
The  third  alkaloid  present  is  pilz-atropin  which  neutralizes  the  mus- 
carine to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  amount  of  this  pilz-atropin 
present  varies  with  the  soil,  climate,  etc.  This  variation  in  the  amount 
of  poison  present  has  led  to  serious  results,  the  Count  Alexis,  of 
Russia,  and  Count  de  Vecchi,  in  Washington,  dying  from  its  effects. 
Yet  this  mushroom  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  Russians,  although  it  is 
on  record  that  several  French  soldiers  ate  it  in  Russia  and  became  very 
ill.  Siberians  steep  dried  specimens  in  whortleberry  juice,  and  thus 
made  a  drink  which  produces  an  intoxication  similar  to  that  produced 
by  the  "  Haschisch"  and  the  "Majoon"  of  the  East.  As  suggested 
from  its  name,  the  Fly  Amanita  is  particularly  attractive  to  flies,  but 
causes  their  death.     It  has   been  determined  that  muscarine  is  not 
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poisonous  to  flies  and  the  poison  which  affects  them  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Belonging  to  this  same  genius  is  the  Orange  Amanita  {A.  Ccesarea) 
which  is  said  to  be  delicious  eating — that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
esteemed  it  highly,  we  know.  It  has  been  called  "  Cidus  Deorum"; 
"  Imperial  Mushroom  ;"  "Caesar's  M."  and  "  Kaiserling."  However, 
the  amateur  had  better  be  content  to  leave  it  as  "  Cil>us  Deorum." 

The  Emetic  russula  (i?.  eme/t'ca),  a  form  with  a  rosy  to  red  cap 
growing  in  woods,  grassy  places,  and  under  pine  trees  and  firs,  is 
also  dangerous.  On  chemical  analysis  it  has  been  shown,  to  contain 
muscarine. 

Bolehis  luridus  is  eaten  in  part')  of  Europe.  Yj^o,  Amanita  muscaria, 
more  muscarin  is  developed  in  the  American  environment. 

Helvellic  acid,  a  very  deadly  poison,  the  action  of  which  is  like 
phallin,  is  found  in  old  specimens  of  Gyromitra  esculenta,  so  this 
species  is  best  discarded. 

There  are  about  forty  edible  species  occurring  locally  and  only 
about  six  or  seven  poisonous  ones,  so  once  these  are  learned  by  sight 
a  wide  field  is  opened  to  the  person  who  would  make  use  of  Nature's 
bounty. 
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MISSIONARY 

RELrcloUS 


The   Canadian   Colleges   Mission, 

T^HE  present  trend  of  missionary  effort  among  Christian  institu- 
*  tions  at  home  toward  the  support  of  a  specific  work  or  mission 
abroad  has  been  in  practice  among  our  Canadian  colleges  for  some 
years.  When  a  few  years  ago  students  went  throughout  the  country 
organizing  missionary  societies  in  the  colleges,  Normal  schools  and 


OVERLOOKING    HUGH    RIVER    AND    SHIPPING    FROM    INTERIOR    OF 
FORT   WILLIAM,    CALCUTTA. 

High  schools,  it  was  decided  that  the  annual  proceeds  of  these  socie- 
ties should  be  devoted  to  a  special  mission  known  as  the  Canadian 
Colleges  Mission,  for  the  support  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation headquarters  in  Calcutta,  India.  This  work  has  become  our 
work,  and  to  it  Canadian  colleges  have  given  not  only  their  money, 
but  their  men. 

At  present  the  services  of  six  trained  secretaries  are  entirely  devoted 
to  the  work  of  this  important  headquarters.     Their  work  is  chiefly 
among  the  men  of  the   great  capital  of  India  and  the  surrounding 
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capital  province  of  Bengal.  When  we  consider  that  the  energy,  in- 
telligence and  Christlikeness  of  six  of  the  brightest  men  from  the  old 
land  and  from  Canada  are  being  daily  and  hourly  applied  to  the  needs 
of  the  Christless  men  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  faith,  small  though 
it  may  seem  in  relation  to  the  boundless  need  of  that  great  city,  yet 
considering  the  six  men  who  have  consecrated  their  lives,  and  the 
Canadian  students  who  have  consecrated  their  means  and  prayers  to 
that  work,  we  may  look  upon  it  as  a  great  work,  well-pleasing  to  God. 
The  secretaries  hold  meetings  for  young  Hindus  in  various  parts  of 


THE    FAMOUS    CASHMERE    GATE,    DELHI. 


Calcutta  and  conduct  Bible  classes  for  those  desiring  instruction. 
They  give  their  spare  hours  to  interviews  with  individuals  among  both 
Europeans  and  Hindus.  They  distribute  religious  literature  through- 
out India  among  all  whom  they  can  get  upon  their  correspondence 
lists.  They  go  out  for  a  few  months'  tour  through  Bengal,  visiting 
and  holding  evangelistic  meetings  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  province. 
They  are  establishing  in  Calcutta  Bible  training  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  natives  who  are  consecrating  themselves  to  Christian 
work.     They  are  planning  means  of  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
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the  Bible  among  the  young  Hindus,  and  thus  are  sowing  the  seed 
for  a  great  harvest  among  the  rising  generation  of  India. 

The  work  of  this  mission  is,  humanly  speaking,  one  of  the  most 
strategic  in  all  India.  It  is  true  they  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  teeming  millions  of  the  interior,  nor  apply  their  help  to  the  needs 
of  famine-stricken  districts,  but  they  apply  their  gospel  tonic  to  the 
centre  from  which  the  millions  may  be  reached,  namely,  the  influ- 
ential and  educated  who  visit  Calcutta.  In  this  centre  there  are 
10,000  native  students,  30,000  other  educated  natives  and  30,000 
school  boys.     Here  also  is  the  largest  European  population  of  the 


'  ■■■  ^^^f  11^^ 


THE    FAMOUS    "RESIDENCY,"    LUCKNOW. 

"  And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew." 

cities  of  the  Orient,  numbering  28,000.  To  these  who  are  now,  and 
are  to  be,  the  men  of  largest  influence  in  India  this  mission  applies 
its  work.  As  from  Oxford  came  the  man  who  revived  evangelical 
religion  in  England,  so  may  it  not  be  that  from  the  colleges  of  Calcutta 
the  Lord  may  call  men  who  will  reach  thousands  or  even  millions  of 
their  fellows.  We  know  that  God  is  able  through  one  converted 
intellect  and  heart  to  evangelize  a  nation. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  growing  opportunities  of  applying 
money  to  specific  purposes  is  given  in  the  annual  estimates  of  the 
Calcutta  secretaries,  of  projects  that  they  believe  are  yielding 
sjplendid    results    for    Christ.      For    the     circulation    of    literature 
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among  the  educated  of  India,  ^loo  per  annum;  to  carry  out  the 
evangeUstic  tours  throughout  the  important  towns  of  Bengal,  ^25  ; 
to  estabUsh  annual  scholarships  for  the  native  Christian  workers  in 
the  Bible  training  school,  ;^i5  per  scholarship  ;  and  to  establish  a 
scheme  of  competitive  Bible  study  in  Bengal,  ^^75  per  annum.  Here 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  some  of  our  institutions  at  home  to 
invest  in  the  enterprise  of  the  evangelization  of  India. 

Although  the  missionary  subscriptions  in  Victoria  College  have 
been  for  the  present  turned  to  the  support  of  a  printing  press  in  the 
Canadian  Methodist  Mission  in  Chentu,  China,  our  students  ought 
to  maintain  their  interest  in  this  important  mission  in  India,  which  is 
being  supported  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  together  with  many  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  Canada. 


Notes. 

A/K  R.  JOHN  R.  MOTT,  Secretary  of  the  World's  Student  Christian 
^  '  *■  Federation,  paid  a  short  visit  to  Toronto  on  Tuesday,  January 
27th.  A  conference  of  the  officers  of  the  Student  Associations  of  the 
city  was  called  at  the  Central  Y.M.C.A.  to  discuss  their  relation  to  the 
new  Summer  Conference  to  be  held  at  LakevieW;^  Ohio.  Mr.  Mott 
very  clearly  presented  the  circumstances  of  the  establishing  of  this 
new  conference  to  relieve  the  heavy  attendance  at  Northfield.  He 
explained  the  advantages  of  Lakeview,  leaving  it  with  the  associations 
of  Toronto  to  decide  to  which  conference  they  would  send  their 
delegates.  The  programme  of  leaders  and  speakers  is  to  be  equally 
strong  at  each  conference,  and  the  date  of  meeting  is  so  arranged  that 
the  Lakeview  Conference  will  directly  precede  that  at  Northfield.  The 
opinion  of  the  conference,  which  was  a  very  representative  one,  was  in 
favor  of  sending  their  delegations  to  the  new  conference.  As  Mr. 
Mott  leaves  soon  to  visit  the  students  of  Australasia,  this  conference 
took  the  opportunity  of  sending,  on  behalf  of  the  students  of  Toronto 
and  of  Canada,  a  resolution  of  good-will  to  their  fellow-students  in 
the  sister  colony. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  their  regular  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
January  28th,  elected  their  officers  for  the  coming  college  year,  1903- 
1904:  W.  H.  Spence,  '04,  was  elected  President;  A.  J.  Brace, 
Vice-President ;  W.  A.  Walden,  '05,  Secretary,  and  H.  H.  Cragg,  '05, 
Treasurer.  The  President-elect  and  Mr.  Brace  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  Provincial  Convention  in  Peterboro'. 
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The  seventh  annual  Missionary  Conference  of  the  College  was  held 
in  the  College  Chapel  on  January  i6th  to  i8th.  Among  the  speakers 
we  were  privileged  to  hear  were  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  D.D.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Japan  Mission  ;  Rev.  James  VVoodsworth,  D.  D.,  Super- 
intendent of  Missions  in  the  North- West ;  Rev.  John  McDougall, 
Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Work ;  Rev.  Murdock  McKenzie,  of 
North  China;  Rev.  Y.  Hiraiwa,  B.A.,  President  of  the  Japan  Confer- 
ence ;  Rev.  James  Allen  and  Rev.  R.  B.  Steinhauer,  B.A.  Mr. 
Steinhauer,  with  his  brother,  gave  several  sacred  songs,  some  in 
the  Cree  language  and  others  in  English.  The  conference 
throughout  was  largely  attended,  and  was  marked  by  deep  spiritual 
interest.  The  missionary  spirit  of  the  College  is  deepening,  and 
men  are  being  led  to  think  of  their  responsibility  to  the  Divine 
commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel." 
When  eternity  reveals  her  secrets  we  believe  the  missionary  con- 
ference of  1903  will  be  found  among  the  factors  that  have  tended 
to  mould  characters  and  direct  life,  energy  and  purpose. 


EAST    WING,    VARSITY. 
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RESULTS  IN     Mr.  C.  C.  James,  Dr.  Reynar,  and  Dr.  Horning,  the 

"acta's"       judges   in    Acta's  recent  poem  and  essay   contests, 

LITERARY       havc  awarded  the  prize  in  the  former  to  Miss  H.  S. 

CONTESTS.       Albarus,  B.A.  '95,  whose  poem  appears  in  this  issue, 

and  that  in  the  latter  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Wallace,  of  the 

Acta  Board,  for  his  criticism  of  Stephen  Phillips.     Essays  by  Miss 

Will,  '03,  and  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Anderson,  '04,  were  given  special  mention. 

Mr.  Anderson's  article  may  be  found  in  the  Scientific   department. 

The  other  essays  mentioned  are  to  appear  later. 

fraternity  Various  city  papers  have  been  having  their  fling  at 
HOUSES.  the  University  of  Toronto  authorities  for  practically 
giving  away  land  to  Greek  Letter  Societies.  The 
ostensible  reason,  or  justification,  for  the  gifts  is  that  these  chapter 
houses  to  some  extent  supply  the  want  of  a  residence  ;  but  the  best 
friends  of  the  'frats,'  which  have,  in  fact,  many  admirable  qualities, 
will  not  deny  that  they  are  essentially  non-democratic  and  that  they  are 
thus  but  makeshifts  so  far  as  providing  a  general  men's  residence  is 
concerned.  The  best  influences  of  college  life  should  centre  about 
the  residence,  and  Toronto  is  doubtless  losing  much  through  the 
lack.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  make  the 
residence  plan  succeed  as  do  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  other  large 
American  universities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rumors  that  the 
residence  is  coming  are  well  founded. 
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THE  COAL  We  are  wondering  what  will  be  the  final  effects  upon 
FAMINE  AND  society  and  upon  legislation  of  the  coal  famine.  Such 
SOCIALISM.  experiences  as  this  continent  has  been  undergoing 
are  of  a  kind  which  has  always  had  great  influence 
on  political  and  social  theories.  For  example,  the  strong  political  and 
socialistic  movements  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  last  century  had 
their  origin  in  a  series  of  economic  and  industrial  disturbances.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  the  death-rate  of  the  districts  affected  has  been 
greatly  increased;  the  doctrine  "necessity  know  no  law,"  has  been 
accepted  at  the  judge's  bench ;  municipality  after  municipality  has 
extended  the  scope  of  its  functions  to  buying  and  selling  fuel,  even  to 
confiscating  it  forcibly.  A  strengthening  of  the  hold  of  socialistic 
ideas  upon  the  people  is  to  be  expected.  Already  a  resolution  has 
been  offered  in  Congress  by  one  of  the  tried  legislators  providing  for 
government  seizure  and  operation  of  coal  mines  and  coal-transporting 
railroads.  It  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  President  Roosevelt's  trust- 
control  plans  may  become  law.* 

THE  There  have  been  many  jokes  in  the  Literary  Societies  and 
LIBRARY,  elsewhere  with  reference  to  the  jollifications  of  various  kinds 
which  occur  in  the  Library.  The  Library  bears  the  official 
designation  of  Senate  Room,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  impression 
abroad  that  it  is  a  general  committee  and  social  room  as  well.  Acta 
may  be  allowed  for  the  time  being  to  play  the  part  of  college  censor 
in  maintaining  that  the  usefulness  and  decorum  of  the  Library  should 
be  preserved.  Men  have  told  us  that  they  go  to  the  Varsity  Library, 
or  anywhere  rather  than  to  our  own  Library,  to  enjoy  that  pleasant 
experience,  a  quiet  hour's  work.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  re-dedi- 
cate the  Library  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  established. 

about  the     In  the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Monthly, 

UNIVERSITY     the  first  under  a  new  management,  appears  a  thought- 

cuRRicuLUM.    stirring  article  by  Dr.  Horning,  on    "  College   and 

University."      The  article  is  primarily  a  protest  against 

the  extreme  specialization  prevalent  in  the  University.      The  writer 

endeavors  to  discover  the  true  ideal  of  the  college  training  and  finds 

it  in  culture — in  a  broad  preparation  for  true  citizenship.    Dr.  Horning 

outlines  a    model   course,    essentially  a   '  general '  course,   in    which 

specialization  would  not  be  permitted  before  the  third  and  fourth 

*  Since  llie  foicgoing  was  in  print  an  '  AnliTrust '  hill  has  passed  the  House. 
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years;  he  also  appeals  for  more  thorough  preparation  in  the  high 
schools. 

The  University  curriculum  does  give  much  room  for  criticism. 
There  is  something  anomalous  in  a  man  who  has  given  four  years  to 
one  narrow  line  of  studies,  being  honored  with  the  title  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  '  And  more  than  one  course  in  the  University  is  in  this  respect 
lamentably  narrow.  The  University  certainly  should  not  be  a  mere 
technical  school  or  business  college.  Some  members  of  the  faculties, 
indeed,  believe  we  have  gone  'utilitarianism  mad.' 

If  we  mistake  not,  our  practical  tendencies  in  Toronto  may  largely 
be  ascribed  to  our  being  a  State  university ;  and  even  now  we  do 
not  go  so  far  in  this  direction  as  some  of  the  state-controlled  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States,  as,  for  example,  Cornell,  with  its  dairying 
and  allied  branches,  and  its  manual  training.  We  read  frequently,  of 
late,  of  manufacturers  and  business  men  interesting  themselves  in  the 
university  courses,  and  for  this  we  are  grateful ;  but  it  will  be  surprising 
if  their  influence  is  not  to  accentuate  still  further  the  practical 
side. 

The  broad  course  is  certainly  the  ideal  and  the  one  which  would 
promise  most  for  Canadian  citizenship — we  may  hope  almost  against 
hope  that  it  will  some  day  be  made  the  keystone  of  our  University 
Curriculum.  But  the  practical  courses  do  meet  a  need  where  men  are 
not  able  to  take  the  time  for  a  broader  general  course,  which,  they 
would  say,  leads  nowhere  in  particular  so  far  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
is  concerned.  It  may  be  that  the  '  utilitarian '  forces  of  the  age  in 
education  are  too  strong  to  be  withstood.  Perhaps  the  ideal  '  culture  ' 
standard  might  be  to  some  extent  preserved  and  dignified,  however 
by  restricting  the  B.  A.  degree  to  a  truly  '  Arts '  course. 

BISHOP  Those  who  heard  Bishop  Hartzell's  splendid  address 
HARTZELL.  in  the  Chapel,  February  4th,  must  have  been  impress 
ed  with  the  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
life  which  is  not  self-centred.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  anyone 
venturing  to  ask  such  a  true  servant  as  the  Bishop  that  old  ques- 
tion, "Is  life  worth  living?"  His  countenance,  his  works,  his 
boundless  faith  and  optimism  testify  that  life  is  an  inestimable  privi- 
lege to  him  who  in  some  way  will  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of 
the  world's  need. 
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PERSONALS? 

-i^EXCIiANGES* 
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Personals. 

In  order  that  thege  tiolumiix  itiay  be  made  ag  attractive  as  posgible,  tee  would  urge  vpon 
the  ffraduates  and  xtudeiits  the  importance  of  forivardiny,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  item*  that  may  eom-e  to  hand. 

Another  Graduate  Elevated  to  the  Bench. 

RTHUR  L.  SIFTON,  B.A.,  '88,  is  a  son  of  Hon.  J.  W. 

ASifton,  Winnipeg,  and  a  brother  of  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton, 
Ottawa.  After  graduation  he  went  west  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law.  He  has  been  for  sometime  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Regina,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  a  member  of  the  Government,  having  held  the 
portfolio  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  He  has 
recently  been  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  N.  W.  T. 
Rev.  E.  W.  Halpenny,  B.A.,  B.D.,  'oi,  Secretary  of 
the  Quebec  Provincial  Sunday  School  Union,  has  been  appointed 
General  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Association,  and  will  enter  upon  his 
duties  on  April  ist. 

J.  W.  Hedley,  B.A.,  '02,  has  removed  to  Hedley  City,  B.C.;  a  new 
gold  mining  camp. 

Thomas  Green,  '02,  "  was  kindly  remembered  at  Christmas  time 
with  a  nicely  filled  purse  of  money,  and  some  other  gifts,  accompanied 
by  many  kind  and  hearty  good  wishes."  The  good  brother  is  still  at 
Phoenix,  B.C. 

J.  R.  Van  Wyck,  B.A.,  '02,  suddenly  appeared  in  our  midst  about 
two  weeks  ago.  He  reports  matters  as  being  very  cold  in  the  Klon- 
dike. Mr.  Van  Wyck  will  resume  studies  in  theology  and  will  prob- 
ably go  west  in  the  spring. 

A.  E.  I.  Jackson,  B.A.,  '98,  son  of  Rev.  T.  W.  Jackson,  of  Elora, 
has  since  graduation  been  studying  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  recently 
passed  all  the  examinations  for  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law.  He 
was  second  out  of  a  class  of  twenty-three. 
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Rev.  E.  a.  Wicher,  B.A.,  '95,  M.A.,  '96,  and  wife  left  Toronto,  on 
January  9th,  for  Kobe,  Japan,  to  engage  in  missionary  work. 

M.  P.  Bridgeland,  '01,  has  been  climbing  mountains  in  the  service 
of  the  Dominion  Geological  Survey,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rockies. 

Rev.  M.  Takagi,  B.D.,  '98,  is  editor  of  the  Gokyo,  the  organ  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  in  Japan. 

E.  J.  Carson,  B.A.,  '02,  has  taken  up  the  study  of  law  in  Winnipeg. 

R.  J.  McCoRMiCK,  B.A.,  '01,  is  preaching  at  Eddy's  Mills,  Ont. 

A.  A.  Shepherd,  B.A.,  '94,  M  D.,  who  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  Victoria's  best  hockey  players,  paid  us  a  call  recently  ;  he  is  still 
in  the  game  with  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

At  Hintonburg,  Ont.,  on  Christmas  day,  Rev.  R.  B.  McAmmond, 
B.A.,  was  married  to  Miss  Clauda  McElroy,  graduate  of  Ontario 
Ladies'  College,  and  only  daughter  of  Mr.  James  McElroy,  General 
Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  ceremony 
was  held  in  the  Hintonburg  Church,  and  was  performed  by  the  groom's 
father.  Rev.  Thos.  McAmmond.  Mr.  R.  C.  Armstrong,  '03,  was  a 
witness  of  the  pleasant  event. 

Robert  Steinhaur,  B.A.,  '87,  who  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
recent  Missionary  Conference,  is  a  full-blooded  Cree  Indian,  and  was 
born  in  1 861,  at  White  Fish  Lake,  N.W.T.  In  company  with  his  brother 
Egerton,  he  came  to  Cobourg  in  1879,  attended  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute and  afterwards  entered  Victoria,  graduating  with  the  class  '87. 
As  an  undergraduate  he  was  very  popular,  and  carried  the  Senior  Stick 
in  his  final  year.  Leaving  college  he  went  into  the  Indian  mission 
work,  spending  three  years  of  probationary  work  at  Saddle  Lake. 
Since  ordination  he  has  been  stationed  at  White  Fish  Lake,  Red 
Deer,  and  Morley,  on  the  Stony  Indian  Reservation.  His  task  at 
Morley  has  been  a  difficult  one,  involving  all  the  problems  arising  from 
the  contact  of  white  and  Indian  races.  Mr.  Steinhaur  and  his  brother 
are  with  others  engaged  upon  a  new  rendering  of  the  Cree  Bible  for 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  They  are  also  touring  Ontario, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Indian  work. 
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TALES   OF  THE   OLD   DAYS. 

The  old  boys  will  remember  the  original  college  chapel— not  the 
barn-like  building  in  the  yard,  but  the  chapel  proper  in  the  main 
building,  afterwards  used  as  a  chapel  in  later  times.  In  the  days 
when  Dr.  McNab,  afterwards  Rector  of  Bowmanville,  was  the  Prin- 
cipal of  old  Vic,  the  stu- 
dents whose  efforts  were 
deemed  worthy  were  allowed 
on  Saturday  mornings  to  de- 
claim or  read  in  the  chapel 
the  speech  or  essay  which 
the  professor  had  approved. 
Away  back  in  the  fifties  there 
was  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment a  very  tall  student 
from  Prince  Edward  County 
whose  rugged  build  and  tower- 
ing height  won  for  him  the 
name,  "Chimborazo."  A 
graceless  student  took  for  his 
subject  the  South  American 
Mountains  whose  loftiest  peak 

was  Chimborazo.  Vividly  he  described  this  mountain,  giving  full 
description  of  its  height,  angularities  and  ruggedness,  but  so 
cunningly  that  the  boys  "  got  on  to  "  it  quickly  and  amidst  titters 
of  laughter  every  eye  was  turned  on  Chimborazo.  Dr.  Macnab,  as 
was  his  wont,  sat  in  an  arm  chair  in  the  aisle  the  better  to  criticize  the 
performer.  The  evident  amusement  in  the  audience  puzzled  him, 
but  when  the  reader  began  to  describe  the  beasts  that  ambled  and 
leaped  in  wantonness  on  the  rugged  summit  of  the  mountain  peak, 
there  was  a  roar,  and  the  poor  Doctor  lost  control.  Poor  Chimborazo 
had  in  succession  more  colors  than  ever  glorified  the  Alpine  peaks  at 
sunset  or  morning  glow — and  I  fear  his  college  career  was  shortened 
by  the  gambols  of  the  essayist's  mountain  goats. 

Do  you  remember  those  happy  nights  when  in  the  old  barn  chapel 
the  students  had  their  literary  and  musical  entertainments  ?  Debates, 
orations,  songs  and  glees,  with  impromptu  speeches  from  members  of 
the  faculty,  made  many  a  night  happy  and  profitable.  Well  do  I 
remember  one  especially — it  was  in  late  fall — the  wind  beat  on  the 
building  and  the  rain  against  the  glass — Jerry  Tillotson  was   there. 
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You  remember  Jerry,  short,  lame,  crooked  in  limb  and  eyes,  he 
looked  as  if  when  a  youngster  he  had  been  dropped  out  of  a  third 
story  window  and  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  straighten  him  out. 
He  was  not  good  to  look  at,  but  oh !  how  he  sang.  His  voice  was 
deep  and  rich,  and  withal,  there  was  much  soul  in  him,  and  that 
night  he  was  at  his  best.  I  suppose  the  night  put  him  in  tune  for  he 
sang  Longfellow's  "  Rainy  Day " — and  when  he  was  through  the 
incomparable  Nelles,  whose  harp-strings  were  put  in  vibration  by  the 
song  and  surroundings,  gave  us  one  of  his  best  speeches.  I  think  I 
see  him  now,  pale  as  he  always  was,  and  the  paler  for  his  fine  setting 
of  dark  silken  locks  and  beard — the  divine  afflatus  was  on  him  and, 
quivering  with  the  excitement  of  mental  action,  he  caught  the  gossi- 
mer  threads  of  finest  thought  and  revelled  in  an  atmosphere  which 
only  the  gods  dwell  in,  and  he  bore  us  with  him,  quaffing  the  nectar, 
and  for  the  while  out  of  ourselves  and  in  the  seventh  heaven.  The 
dear  Doctor !  How  grateful  are  we  as  we  remember  his  labors 
and  forbearance,  his  gentle,  unceasing  kindness.  Now  often  in 
thinking  of  him  I  am  impressed  with  the  thought  that  men  live 
long  after  we  hear  the  sad  words,  "  earth  to  earth,"  and  surely  few 
men  have  left  behind  them  such  continuous  and  sweet  memory  as 
Dr.  Samuel  Nelles. 

By  D.  IV.  Diimble,  B.A.  '60. 


Exchanges. 

The  Presbyterian  College  Journal  for  January  is  a  memorial 
number,  for  its  late  principal,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McVicar.  His  life  and 
work  forms  the  theme  of  the  articles,  and  coming  from  friends  of 
intimate  acquaintance,  are  particularly  interesting.  The  illustrations 
are  good  and  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  issue.  We 
sympathize  with  our  sister  institution  over  the  great  loss  which  she 
has  sustained.  Indeed,  it  seems  almost  irreparable ;  for  having  been 
connected  with  the  college  since  its  founding.  Dr.  McVicar  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  situation.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has 
suffered  heavily  during  the  past  year  ;  for  besides  Principal  McVicar, 
Principal  Grant  and  Professor  Halliday  Douglas  have  also  passed 
away.     Such  men  are  rare  and  Canada  can  ill  spare  them. 

A  VALUABLE  addition  to  Canadian  educational  history  is  the 
January  number  of  the  Dalhousie  Gazette.  An  essential  requisite  of 
a  good  history  is  a  good  subject,  and  in  this  respect  the  Gazette  is 
fortunate.     The  story  of  a  college  is  profitable  reading   for  it  is  the 
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record  of  a  noble  work,  and  is  doubly  profitable  when  located  in  a 
community  so  full  of  national  historic  interest  as  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. 

If  you  want  your  boy  to  succeed  in  after  life  send  him  to  Victoria 
College.  —  Guardian. 

Prospective  journalists  will  find  two  interesting  articles  on  their 
intended  profession  in  the  December  and  January  numbers  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Monthly.  The  writers  discuss  the  subject 
from  entirely  different  standpoints  ;  one  has  a  Machiavellian,  the 
other  a  Puritanic  tendency;  the  former  pretends  to  be  eminently 
practical,  while  the  other,  unconsciously  or  not,  is  somewhat  of  an 
idealist.  Professor  Cameron  also  contributes  in  the  January  issue  an 
excellent  article  on  Emile  Zola ;  "  Public  Libraries  and  Fiction,"  is 
discussed  by  W.  E.  Macpherson  and  Prof.  F.  H.  Wallace  relates  some 
interesting  reminiscences  about  "  Religious  Life  in  Varsity." 


I        1 
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ENIOR  DINNER,  March  6th  ! 

Chancellor  Burwash  is  spending  a  few  days  at 
Clifton  Springs. 

Arout  sixty  of  our  students  heard  Albani.  The 
Naughty-Fives  were  well  represented. 

For  information  regarding  latest  developments  in 
College  sentimental  arena,  apply  at  Information  Bureau, 
Mr.  D.  P.  R s,  director. 

Prof,   to   class — "Well,  did  you  get  that  hammered 
into  you  ?  "     And  still  the  pounding  went  on  in  the  adjacent  room. 

Freshie  B — o— N,  while  gazing  at  the  rink  :  "  My,  I'd  like  to  skate 
wiih  a  girl ;  I  never  did." 

Old  Grvd. —  'Why,  Robert,  I  mistook  you  for  a  professor." 

Robert — "Yes,  yes;  I'm  getting  more  like  Dr.  Potts  and  Dr.  Bur- 
wash  every  day." 

Knight's  report  of  the  students  who  wandered  over  to  see  Jim 
Corbett  at  the  Gym.  is  approximately  as  follows :  '03,  5  ;  '04,  3  ;  '05, 
9  ;  '06,  31  ;  B.D.'s,  4  ;  Specs,  6;  Faculty  (?). 

Local  editors  would  like  to  know  where  John  Clarry  spent  Sunday, 
January  i8th.  Some  have  hinted  that  Bowmanville  is  a  likely  place. 
We  request  a  written  statement  for  publication. 

Class  elections — '03  :  Hon.  President,  Chancellor  Burwash  ; 
President,  E.  H.  Joliffe ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Beatty ;  Secretary, 
G.  H.  Gray  ;  Treasurer,  W.  P.  Near ;  Musical  Director,  F.  L.  Barber  ; 
Poetess,  Miss  A.  A.  Will;  Poet,  N.  E.  Bowles  ;  Historians,  Miss  L.  P. 
Smith,  R.  C.  Armstrong ;  Judge,  Charlie  Webb ;  Orator,  D.  A. 
Walker ;  Prophetess,  Miss  Rose  Cullen ;  Prophet,  A.  R.  Ford ; 
Hockey  Captain,  J.  H.  Chown. 

'04 :  Hon.  President,  M.  Masson ;  President,  C.  W.  Bishop  ;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Allen ;  Secretary,  F.  W.  Hardy ;  Treasurer,  R.  T 
Anderson. 
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'05  :  Hon.  President,  Prof.  Robertson ;  Pi'esident,  Alexander 
Elliott ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Hamilton  ;  Treasurer,  Bert  Nugent ; 
Secretary,  W.  G.  Wright. 

'06:  Hon.  President,  Prof.  Lang;  President,  1).  C  Henderson;  ist 
Vice-President,  Miss  K.  CuUen  ;  2nd  Vice-President,  G.  A.  Archi- 
bald ;  Secretary,  P.  Bowman  ;  Treasurer,  D.  A.  Hewitt. 

Brethren  :  Hon.  President,  Dr.  John  Burwash ;  President,  C  F. 
Hopkins  ;  Vice-President,  A.  J.  Brace ;  Secretary,  W.  A.  M.  Young ; 
Treasurer,  J  as.  Phimster. 

Found  in  Apologetics'  Note-book  : 

For  Cough— \J  ?  ! !— Ed.'s  Note.] 

I  oz.  tamarac  gum. 

4  oz.  rock  candy. 

I  pint  rye  WHISKEY. 

Take  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day.     Shake  before  using. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  our  small  boy  "  Alex.'' 
Doubtless  Acta  readers  noticed  how  Local  Editor  wrote  himself  up 
in  January  number.  The  truth  is,  the  combination  must  have  been 
tampered  with  and  access  secured  to  our  strong  box.  Alex.'s  previous 
record  has  been  untarnished,  so  we  have  allowed  him  to  go  after 
administering  a  severe  application  of  the  raw-hide.  We  apologize  to 
our  readers  for  the  mistake,  although  it  does  afiford  us  pleasure  to  note 
the  facility  with  which  the  miscreant  can  engage  in  literary  mischief. 

Someone  tells  us  that  Robert  said  something  about  the  "unscru- 
pulousness  "  of  Providence  in  removing  his  second  dog.  We  don't 
believe  it !  But,  seriously,  Robert  would  be  delighted  to  be  presented 
with  a  good  dog.  He  promises  for  it  the  "  most  careful  training  and 
a  good  college  education." 

Miss  C ,  '03 — I  think  I  shall  prepare  my  prophecy  on  Sunday 

afternoons. 

Our  College  was  represented  at  both  McGill  and  Queen's  social 
evenings,  Mr.  R.  G.  Dingman  attending  the  former,  Mr.  G.  H.  Gray 
the  latter  function. 

At  the  recent  class  elections,  W.  Gifford  and  C.  Parker  were 
appointed  from  third  year  to  represent  us  on  the  Board  of  Toron- 
tonensis  for  1904. 

Miss  M.  A.  J. — "  How  inconsiderate  of  the  Glee  Club  to  monopo- 
lize ALL  our  men  during  skating  hour."  Which  proves  that  all  equals 
one. 
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Prof. — "I  always  think  those  students  who  are  late  have  been 
detained  through  family  duties."  The  door  softly  opened  and  '^  Bob," 
the  boy  goal-keeper,  made  his  appearance  'midst  a  hurricane  of 
applause. 

"  Now,  Isaac,  give  us  a  start — a  good  one."  No  one  knows 
who  said  it,  but  it  is  supposed  Whattam  was  the  guilty  party.  Any- 
way, though  no  person  was  ready  Snell  never  waits  after  the  word 
has  been  given — -they  were  off.  It  is  well-known  that  Rosedale 
Ravine  is  a  rendezvous  for  small  boys  and  their  little  sleighs,  and  for 
smaller  boys  with  their  smooth  soles,  and,  consequently,  the  hill  was 
as  smooth  as  glass.  Robins  says  Hopkins  was  at  the  front,  while  the 
latter  hints  that  it  may  have  been  Young.  Hughes  and  Snell  (who 
had  jumped  on  behind)  were  piled  up  anywhere.  At  the  end  of  ten 
seconds  they  going  fifty  an  hour  and  closed  their  eyes.  Then  there 
was  a  slight  jar — only  a  tree !  Isaac  was  in  the  third  top  limb. 
Whattam  searched  for  his  spectacles  at  a  distance  of  eight  rods  away. 
Young  was  tied  in  three  knots  around  the  sleigh,  while  Hughes,  who 
had  landed  some  sixty  yards  away,  face  downward,  was  still  bouncing 
to  a  height  of  some  three  or  four  feet.  Our  reporter  forgot  the  rest  of 
the  names,  but  hints  that  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Theological 
Club  that  night. 

At  Hockey  Match  (Vic.  vs.  C.B.C.)— 

H — Y,  '06—"  Who  is  thit  saucy-looking  girl  leaning  over  the  fence 
yonder  ?  "     Ball,  '06— '•  Oh,  why  that's  Bill  Connelly,  '05." 

Bishop,  at  Woodgreen — "We'll  now  have  an  octette  with  five 
in  it." 

It's  a  treat  to  hear  Percy  McF.  and  Arthur  sing,  "  Kate,  or  my 
Southern  Rose." 

A  MASS  MEETING  was  held  in  Alumni  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  26th,  to  make  arrangements  for  holding  the  annual  senior 
dinner.  In  the  absence  of  C  W.  Bishop,  president  of  '04,  R.  Pearson 
presided.  The  enthusiasm  which  characterized  the  meeting  is,  we 
think,  a  safe  indication  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The 
following  committee  was  elected  :  '04 — C  W.  Bishop  (chairman), 
Miss  Fife,  W.  McElhaney,  E.  W.  Stapleford.  '05— Miss  McLaughlin, 
W.  G.  Wright,  E.  V.  Ruddell.  'o6~Miss  Thompson,  P.  B.  McFar- 
lane,  D.  C.  Hewitt.  Specialists— A.  J.  Brace,  R.  A.  Whattam.  B.D's 
— A.  S.  Rogers.  We  trust  that  the  student  body  may  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  committee,  in  making  this  the  most  successful  senior  dinner  in 
the  history  of  Victoria. 
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Somebody  saw  R.  C.  Armstrong  buying  rings  in  Ottawa  in  Christ- 
mas vacation.     There  are  rumors. 

After  St.  Hilda's-Victoria  debate,  Miss  S — h,  05 — "  Margaret, 
let  us  go  in  a  corner  and  yell." 

F.  W.  K.  H.,  '04  (Soliloquizing)—"  Yes,  I  believe  I  could  do  with- 
out the  Y.M.C  A.,  but  the  Y.W.C.A.— well,  I'll  think  about  something 
else." 

The  Naughty-Fives  held  their  annual  reception  on  the  evening  of 
27th  ult.,  and  had  a  good  time.  The  Invitation  Committee  had  done 
its  work  mathematically  ;  so  had  the  Decoration  Committee,  as  the 
cosy  corners  in  the  annex  and  the  piano  will  test  fy.  After  President 
Alex.  Elliott  had  made  an  apology  for  his  usual  bashfulness  and  had 
gazed  appealingly  at  two  young  ladies  for  verification,  the  first  number, 
an  instrumental  solo,  was  given  very  acceptably  by  Miss  Day.  Prof. 
Robertson,  the  Honorary  President  of  the  Class,  followed  with  a  witty 
and  entertaining  address.  The  remainder  of  the  programme  consisted 
of  vocal  solos  by  Miss  Woodrow  and  Roy  Van  Wyck,  '02  ;  a  reading  by 
Miss  Walker,  '05,  and  a  short  address  from  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the 
Varsity's  representatives.  All  these  numbers  were  much  enjoyed.  The 
Class  is  to  be  congratulated  especially  upon  the  choice  character  of 
the  refreshments  served  and  also  upon  the  excellent  attention  given 
during  the  programme,  the  best  we  have  ever  witnessed.  The  big 
jam  at  the  study  door  was  also  a  minus  quantity,  due  largely  to  the 
well-arranged  tactics  of  the  Class  Executive. 


Jottings. 
Langford,  '05,  to  fortunate  visitor — "  So  you  are  going  to  have 
'  Selery  '  for  refreshments." 

Prof.  Robertson — "  In  some  way  I  seem  to  be  the  antidote  to 
Dr.  Horning.  .  .  .  For  four  years  I've  been  trying  to  say  some- 
thing to  a  sensible  audience,  but  the  second  year  is  the  most  unsuit- 
able. .  .  .  I'll  give  you  John  Milton's  idea  of  the  '  Bob.'  'What 
difficulty  was  there  in  that  ?  When  in  the  colleges  so  many  of  the 
young  divines,  and  those  in  next  aptitude  to  divinity,  have  been  seen  so 
often  upon  the  stage,  writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy  limbs  to  all 
the  antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of  Trinculoes  and  buffoons.' " — An 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Str.\nger,    to   student   in  dress   suit — "Are   you   the    caterer?" 
Student  (bewildered)—"  Why,  no,  I'm  Heff— Hess— H'o'kell." 
4 
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Miss  N y. — "I'm  so  glad  to  see  you;  last  promenade  is  taken 

but  I'll  cut  it  out,"  and  Acta's  Business   Manager  went  off  to  con- 
gratulate himself. 

Member  of  Government  side,  at  "  Lit." — "  I  don't  know  why 
you've  called  me  to  my  feet :  I  think  the  ground  is  pretty  well  covered 
already."     (Inserted  by  request  of  Mr.  Speaker.) 

Lecturer  in  Classics. — "Now  those  are  the  five  rivers  of  Hades 
and  the  lake  :  you'll  need  them  all." 

Connelly. — "  Orangeville  is  a  bum  town." 

Barker. — "  Yes,  I  lived  there  three  years." 

Tidings  of  Charlie  Wilson's  lost  class-pin  have  at  last  arrived  ;  it 
may  be  found  at  the  Bible  Training  School. 

Miss  F — E,  '04. — "  What  a  woman  seweth,  that  shall  she  also  rip." 

The  second  debate  of  the  Intercollegiate  Series  of  the  Women's 
Literary  Societies  of  the  various  colleges  was  held  in  the  college  chapel, 
Wednesday,  Jan.  21st,  between  St.  Hilda's,  of  Trinity  University,  and 
Victoria.  The  subject,  "Resolved  that  the  benefit  derived  from  cheap 
books  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evil,"  called  forth  a  spirited 
debate,  the  affirmative  being  upheld  by  Misses  Wade  and  Spencer,  of 
St.  Hilda's,  and  the  negative  by  by  Misses  Potter  and  Will,  of  Victoria. 
Alumni  Hall  was  comfortably  filled.  The  large  representation  from 
all  the  colleges  is  an  evidence  of  the  interest  the  Debating  Union  has 
aroused.  Decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  negative,  the  Committee 
of  Judges  being  composed  of  Miss  Nesbitt,  a  graduate  of  St.  Hilda's, 
Miss  Danard,  a  graduate  of  Victoria,  and  Miss  Brown,  President  of 
Varsity  Women's  "Lit."     Victoria  is  now  in  the  finals  with  McMaster. 

Anybody  at  Dining  Hall. — "  I  wonder  what  time  Van  got  in  from 
the  Yukon  on  Sunday  ?  " 

Mike. — "  Oh,  he  went  to  see  his  mother  first." 

Miss  E —  C — ,  '03. — "  Will  you  please  translate  the  fourth  line?" 

Prof. —  "I  have  just  finished  translating  it  for  the  fourth  time." 

It  is  reported  that  Mike  is  depositing  his  valuables  in  the  College 
safe. 

We  think  we  are  speaking  easily  within  the  limit  when  we  say  that 
the  Glee  and  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Clubs  were  never  in  more  prosper- 
ous condition  than  they  are  this  year.  After  a  month's  careful  practice, 
guided  by  Mr.  McNally  the  Glee  Club  blossomed  out  at  the  Conversat, 
and  made  a  decided  hit,  the  other  organization  reserving  its  energy  for 
a  later  occasion.     Then  came  the  tour  from  Jan.   15th  to  19th  when 
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concerts  were  given  at  Brighton,  Trenton  and  Cobourg.  The  Glee 
Club  being  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  VV.  Walker,  one  of  our  own 
boys,  the  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club  under  that  of  Mr.  Chase.  Later 
entertainments  were  given  at  Woodgreen  and  Euclid  Avenue  Methodist 
Churches  and  the  college  chapel.  We  have  the  press  notices  before 
us  and  the  boys  of  both  clubs  should  feel  very  highly  complimented. 
Not  only  were  the  glees  and  orchestra  selections  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, but  the  single  numbers  as  well,  Messrs.  Bishop,  Harris,  Rogers, 
Cummer  and  Chase  coming  in  for  well  merited  shares.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Brace,  late  trooper  in  3rd  Contingent,  was  also  given  special  mention. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  leading  spirits  in  these  clubs  upon 
their  success.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  the  undertaking  has 
been  a  financial  success.  We  trust  that  the  energy  displayed  this  year 
may  be  established  as  a  precedent  and  that  the  student  body  and 
friends  of  the  college  may  continue  to  appreciate  the  musical  talent 
within  our  college  walls. 

"  The  efforts  of  the  Victoria  boys  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
prophecy.  .  .  .  Truly,  the  artistic  refinement  of  the  waltz  songs, 
precision  and  fire  of  the  marches,  pathos  of  the  southern  melodies 
and  vivacious  sparkle  of  the  humorous  selections  indicated  careful 
practice  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  work." — The  Brighton 
Ensign. 

"  It  was  really  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  the  high  class  con- 
certs ever  given  to  the  people  of  Trenton. — Trenton  Advocate. 

Re  Mandolin  and  Guiter  Club  :  "Their  varied  programme  showed 
to  advantage  the  perfection  of  touch  and  fine  sympathy  that  char- 
acterized their  playing  throughout.  Each  musician  appeared  to  be  a 
sympathetic  interpreter,  and  the  combined  effect  was  splendid." — 
Cobourg  World. 

A  VERY  enjoyable  evening  was  spant  on  February  3rd,  when  the 
Oration  Contest,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society, 
was  held.  Miss  Dingwall,  President  of  the  Society,  in  announcing 
the  programme,  explained  that  the  prize  offered  annually  for  the  best 
oration  was  the  donation  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bell,  who  had  always  been 
much  interested  in  this  movement.  There  were  in  all  seven  con- 
testants, and  the  subjects  from  which  they  made  their  selections  were  : 
(i)  Compensation,  (2)  Tennyson's  Women,  (3)  Natural  Beauties  of 
Canada.  Misses  Beatty,  '03,  Lindsay,  '03,  Potter,  '04,  and  Switzer,  '05, 
chose  the  first ;  Misses  JoUiffe,  '03,  and  Connolly,  '06,  the  second,  and 
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Miss  Will,  '03,  the  third.  The  judges  were  Dr.  Workman,  J.  R.  L. 
Starr,  LL.B.,  and  Prof.  Fraser,  of  University  College,  who  gave  their 
decision  in  favor  of  Miss  Lindsay.  The  orations  were  excellent 
throughout,  and  all  the  young  ladies  deserve  to  be  highly  congratu- 
lated on  the  talent  displayed.  While  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  the  audience  was  entertained  by  an  exquisite  piano  solo  by 
Miss  Mitchell ;  a  reading  by  Miss  Eby,  '03,  and  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss 
Deacon,  a  former  graduate  of  Victoria. 

Student  to  Prof. — "  My  name  is  neither  Ovens,  nor  Chapman,  nor 

Brown^  nor  even  Dr.  B ,    although  I  have  been  mistaken  for  all 

those  distinguished  gentlemen  ;  my  name  is  'Opkins." 

The  class  of  '04  were  entertained  at  the  home  of  Miss  Florence 
Watts  on  the  evening  of  February  5th.  The  entertainment  provided 
was  unique  as  well  as  interesting,  and  the  guests  enjoyed  a  most  pleas- 
ant time. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  inst.  the  Senior  girls  gave  a  luncheon  to 
the  other  girls  of  the  College,  when  they  outrivalled  one  other 
at  speech-making.  The  toast  list  was  an  interesting  one,  clubs  and 
societies  to  no  end  coming  in  for  their  share.  It  has  been  hinted  that 
certain  members  of  the  Athletic  Union  were  remembered  in  a  special 
manner. 

The  Annual  Oration  contest  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  Lit- 
erary Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  loth  inst..  Rev.  D.  C. 
Hossack,  '83,  Frank  Denton,  K.C.,  and  J.  W.  Bengough  acting  as 
judges.  There  were  in  all  five  contestants,  A.  R.  Ford,  '03,  and  D.  C. 
Hewitt,  '06,  choosing  the  first  subject,  "  The  Place  of  the  University 
in  the  National  Life  of  Canada  "  ;  H.  H.  Cragg,  '05,  and  A.  J.  Brace 
the  second,  "Britain  in  Egypt,"  and  Clyo.  Jackson,  '05,  the  third, 
"  Our  Colleges  and  Missions."  The  orations  compared  well  with  those 
ordinarily  heard  in  contests  of  the  kind,  the  decision  being  given  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Hewitt.  During  the  evening  solos  were  rendered  by 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Rogers,  and  instrumental  selections  by  the  Man- 
dolin and  Guitar  Club. 
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TMLETICS 


open  Letter  on  the  College  Athletics. 
Mr.  a.  R.  Ford, 

President  Victoria  College  Athletic  Union. 

r^EAR  SIR, — The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  college  athletics,  as 
-'-^  indicated  by  the  numerous  defeats  which  our  teams  have  sus- 
tained during  the  past  season,  moves  me  to  address  to  you  this 
communication  in  the  hope  that  it  may  contain  some  suggestions,  the 
adoption  of  which  may  lead  to  more  satisfactory  results.  Although 
not  an  athlete,  yet  having  always  followed  closely  the  course  of 
athletic  events,  I  may,  perhaps,  presume  to  discuss  this  subject. 

Aside  from  minor  faults,  the  principal  cause  of  our  failures  is  an 
inordinate  ambition  ;  we  strive  for  laurels  in  almost  every  department 
of  sport  and  practically  gain  nothing.  Our  numbers  are  small.  We 
are  not  fed  particularly  by  any  preparatory  school  noted  for  athletics  ; 
while  the  stimulus  given  in  recent  years  to  more  scientific  and  prac- 
tical studies  has  tended  to  retard  our  growth.  Yet  notwithstanding 
our  small  numbers  (and  there  are  but  160  male  students  in  actual 
attendance)  we  have  representative  teams  in  almost  every  kind  of 
sport :  tennis.  Association  and  Rugby  football,  lacrosse,  baseball, 
hockey  and  alley.  In  order  to  maintain  this  establishment  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  players  is  required  :  for  senior  and  intermediate 
Association,  24 ;  Rugby,  1 2  ;  baseball,  9  ;  lacrosse,  1 2  ;  hockey,  7  ; 
alley,  two  teams,  8  ;  to  which  add  an  average  of  three  spares  per 
team,  and  over  ninety  students  are  needed  to  supply  the  required 
complement,  tennis  not  included.  Deducting  from  the  total  those 
who  either  through  physical  disability  or  disinclination  take  no  part 
in  athletics,  and  we  have  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
students  from  whom  to  choose  representative  players.  Nor  are  these 
assembled  in  one  place  ;  they  are  scattered  among  the  various  faculties  of 
the  University,  some  of  them  not  taking  a  single  lecture  in  the  College. 

It  is  evident  that  if  Victoria  is  to  accomplish  anything  in  athletics 
she  must  confine  herself  to  fewer  games.  What  shall  these  be  ?  Tennis 
should  be  retained  ;  it  is  a  spring  and  fall  game  which  anybody  can 
play.     Hockey  is  also  a  fixture,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  alley. 
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Football,  by  college  tradition  and  popularity,  should  rank  as  our 
chief  field  sport,  and  to  give  it  due  prominence  some  others  must  be 
put  aside.  "  Practice  makes  the  master  "  is  a  proverb  which  our 
athletes  should  take  to  heart ;  for  the  sooner  they  realize  that  concen- 
trated, continued  and  intelligently  directed  effort  is  the  great  essential 
of  success,  the  sooner  will  our  chapter  of  defeats  conclude.  And, 
indeed,  if  the  time  and  energy  which  is  dissipated  over  games  but 
imperfectly  mastered,  were  expended  on  football,  a  game  with  which 
our  students  are  more  familiar  than  with  any  other,  victory  would  soon 
attend  our  efforts. 

Obviously  lacrosse  has  no  claim  for  recognition ;  it  is  to  us  an 
entirely  new  game,  and  we  have  neither  the  players  nor  the  time  to 
produce  them.  Baseball  scarcely  deserves  more  consideration.  It  is 
a  spring  game  and  the  nearness  of  examinations  permits  only  desul- 
tory practice.  Nor  have  we  the  players ;  our  success  hitherto  has 
been  due,  not  to  a  strong  team,  but  to  an  excellent  battery.  Our  real 
standing  may  be  fairly  accurately  inferred  from  that  of  Varsity,  which 
is  anything  but  enviable,  though  having  two  thousand  students, 
including  our  own,  to  draw  from. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  these  two  games,  our  football  players 
could  have  regular  spring  practices.  In  this  way  the  Association 
forwards  would  have  opportunity  to  develop  what  is  badly  needed, 
an  effective  attack,  while  for  Rugby  such  practice  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  College  is  to  continue  to  be  represented  in  this  game, 
and  it  ought  to  be.  But  Rugby,  though  a  grand  game,  is  as  yet  little 
played  in  the  rural  sections,  from  which  the  majority  of  our  students 
come.  How,  then,  can  our  green  teams  expect  to  cope  successfully  with 
others  which  contain  many  matriculants  from  such  splendid  nurseries 
of  sport  as  Upper  Canada,  St.  Andrews  and  Ridley  ?  and  yet  this  is 
the  task  which  is  set  before  them  every  year,  with  the  same  inevitable 
result. 

In  order  to  strengthen  this  conservative  influence,  and  to  foster  a 
traditional  spirit,  which  will  serve  to  identify  Victoria  permanently 
with  certain  sports,  I  would  suggest  that  in  future  no  club  be  allowed 
to  use  the  College  name  until  it  has  been  recognized  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Athletic  Union  Executive.  The  name  Victoria  means 
something  ;  it  should  be  a  name  to  conjure  with,  and  not  a  mere  title 
to  advertise  enthusiasts,  who  may  not  possess  proper  qualifications  to 
represent  her  creditably  upon  the  campus.  These  suggestions 
necessarily  involve  radical  changes,  and  will  doubtless  encounter 
opposition ;    but  there  is  evidently   something   wrong.      Occasional 
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defeats  are  unavoidable,  but  a  continuity  of  such  as  we  have  suffered 
this  fall,  is  inexcusable. 

The  concurrence  of  our  university  authorities  with  the  conditions 
governing  the  granting  of  the  Rhodes'  scholarships  has  given  athletics 
a  recognized  status  in  university  work,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  a  side  issue.  If  Victoria  is  to  keep  abreast  of  sister  insti- 
tutions, she  must  make  considerable  advance  in  this  department.  We 
have  received  a  campus,  which  though  not  an  ideal  one,  leaves  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  practice.  With  the  further  addition 
of  some  indispensable  equipment,  which  must  soon  come,  our  wants 
will  be  fairly  well  supplied.  But  I  am  convinced  that  no  matter  what 
accommodation  or  equipment  may  be  provided,  no  substantial  improve- 
ment in  our  record  will  result  until  the  present  irregular  policy  is 
discarded  and  a  programme  outlined  more  in  keeping  with  our 
numbers.     Yours  respectfully,  W.  G.  Gates,  '04. 


Notes. 

"T^HE  Jenning's  Cup  series  will  start  soon,  ice  permitting. 

The  "  pneumonia-laden  "  air  of  the  dressing-room  is  a  thing  of 
the  past — at  times. 

The  proposed  color  system  has  not  been  received  in  entirety  by  the 
Executive.  In  a  modified  form  it  will  be  laid  before  the  mass  meet- 
ing in  the  spring. 

G.\RL  Engler,  '01,  and  A.  O.  Stacey,  '02,  in  a  hand-ball  tourna- 
ment held  recently  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  gymnasium,  Ottawa,  reached  the 
finals  in  the  doubles.  Final  score  was  59 — 58,  the  Vic.  graduates 
gracefully  submitting  to  be  classed  as  close  seconds. 

The  Ladies'  Hockey  Club,  so  far,  has  shown  no  signs  of  its  one- 
time vigor.  Surely  a  club  capable  of  drawing  big  gates  will  refuse  to 
be  included  among  the  '  have  been.'  '  Mike,'  to  be  sure,  is  a  staid 
B.D.,  and  no  longer  deigns  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  such  a 
cause,  deserving  though  it  be.  However,  the  right  man  may  be  found 
to  be  a  Freshman  (might  it  read  Trueman  ?  ).  Rumor  hath  it  that  the 
Freshettes  can  show  the  'gentlemen  of  the  first  year  '  how  to  handle  a 
stick.  This  is  a  doubtful  compliment  since  the  Sophomore-Freshman 
match. 

Our  first  team  has  played  four  practice  matches,  winning  two  and 
losing  two,  both  to  McMaster.  The  first  game  with  McMaster  was  a 
sorry  exhibition — for  us.  The  McMaster  men  excelled  in  team-play 
and  shooting,  and  a  dozen  times  located  the  net.     On  the  other  hand 
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our  forwards  seemed  to  be  utterly  demoralized  and  their  shooting  was 
as  erratic  as  the  course  of  falling  stars.  'Tis  said,  however,  that  Proc. 
did  lift  the  puck — once — when  the  score  stood  ii  —  i.  In  this  game 
Robertson  was  moved  up  to  the  forward  line  from  his  proper  position 
at  point,  while  Freddy  Harris  was  living  up  to  the  injunction  '  save 
your  voice '  by  staying  indoors.  The  second  game,  ten  days  later, 
was  quite  different.  Our  forwards  showed  marked  improvement  in 
combination  and  checking,  while  the  defence,  strengthened  by  Harris 
and  Robertson,  was  stronger,  though  not  impregnable.  The  score 
read  6 — 2  against  us.  Games  were  played  with  Central  Business 
College  and  '06  Varsity,  resulting  in  wins,  2 — r,  and,  4 — i.  Our 
outlook  for  the  Jenning  series  is  not  bright.  However,  the  team,  as  a 
team,  is  showing  a  great  change  in  form  and  should  continue  to 
improve.     Dents  and  Junior  School  claim  to  be  winners. 

The  warmer  the  day,  the  warmer  the  game,  was  proven  conclusively 
when  Sophs  and  Freshies  met  in  the  first  of  the  inter-year  games.  The 
ice  was  very  soft  and  wet,  as  some  of  the  players  can  readily  attest. 
The  game  was  to  have  started  at  four.  At  4.30,  referee  Warner  Aikins 
blew  his  whistle  and  notwithstanding  the  non-arrival  of  Watson, 
'06  point,  started  the  game.  The  puck  travelled  toward  '05  goal. 
Robertson  and  Salter,  who  had  decided,  magnanimously,  to  sit  on  the 
fence  until  all  of  their  opponents  were  on  hand,  were  unable  to  carry 
out  their  resolution  and  hurridly  took  their  positions  ;  '05  soon  scored, 
and  Watson,  breathless,  arrived  only  to  find  that  his  citadel  had 
already  been  pierced.  The  game  waxed  fast  and  furious,  many  shins 
were  barked  in  the  struggle.  Several  striking  tableaux  were  given. 
To  cite  but  one :  MacFarlane,  buffetted  too  and  fro  (it's  easy  to  do 
that,  for  Mac.  doesn't  tip  the  scales  at  much  more  than  160) — retalia- 
tion. Referee — 'No  rough  work,  Mac'  Mac. — 'Well,  Warner,  I  can't 
take  everything.'  Watson  and  Gain  had  their  small  grievances  and  in 
taking  revenge  there  was  no  beating  about  the  bush,  rather  about  the 
lower  extremities.  At  half  time  the  game  was  3 — o  in  favor  of  '05, 
and  at  the  close  6 — o.  For  the  Sophs,  Gain  and  Jackson  did  good 
work,  while  Connolly  was  the  recipient  of  loud  exhortations  from  the 
bleachers.  Watson  and  MacFarlane  were  prominent  on  '06  team. 
Two  features  during  the  game,  Watson'  conversations  with  a  lady 
friend  on  the  skating  rink,  and  a  certain  freshman's  over-studiousness 
in  translating,  at  half  time,  Horace's  Odes — odious  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  and  deserving  of  translation  to  the  cold  storage  room  for  cooling 
purposes.  Unfortunately,  during  the  game.  Gain  had  a  small  bone 
broken  in  his  instep,  necessitating  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  his  room. 
Joe  will  be  greatly  missed  from  the  '05  team. 
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Undergraduate  Life  at  Harvard. 

BY  JULIAN  wiLLARD  HELBURN,  '04  (Harvard). 

_  HE  most  striking  fact  about  Harvard  undergraduate  life 

*"1  ^  is  that  it  does  not  exist.     The  whole  undergraduate  body 

has  no  common  ground  except  a  sometimes  genuine  but 
usually  compulsory  interest  in  study,  and  a  sometimes 
compulsory  but  usually  genuine  interest  in  the  athletic 
teams.  This  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  but  inevitable,  be- 
cause Harvard  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  college  and  is  not 
yet  wholly  a  university.  The  professional  schools  are 
distinct  and  independent,  but  the  College  proper  and 
the  Scientific  School,  the  undergraduate  departments, 
form  what  is  socially  a  single  unwieldy  body  of  over  twenty-six  hun- 
dred men.  Almost  no  impulses  affect  the  whole  of  this  mass ;  its 
peculiar  character  lies  rather  in  the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
interests  it  supports. 

Of  these  interests,  scholarship  probably  deserves  first  mention. 
Curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  the  high  scholastic  reputation  and 
standards  of  the  college,  scholarship  is  less  valued  by  the  majority  of 
students  at  Harvard  than  at  most  other  colleges.  It  is  a  ground  for 
admission  into  almost  no  organizations  except  strictly  scholastic  ones. 
But  it  is  everywhere  respected,  and  its  low  social  valuation  is  a  recent 
and  apparently  an  already  diminishing  phase  of  student  opinion.  The 
college,  of  course,  fosters  scholarship,  offering  to  high-stand  men 
over  two  hundred  paid  scholarships,  besides  prizes  and  honorary  dis- 
tinctions even  more  numerous.  The  Harvard  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  chooses  twenty-five  of  the  first  thirty-four  men  in  each  class. 

The  most  general  student  interest  is  in  athletics.  Almost  all  the 
men  in  college  take  their  exercise  along  some  definite  line.     In  winter 
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they  crowd  the  skating"  rjnks  ah^  the  big  ^emenway  gymnasium  to  the 

point  of  inefificiency  ;    during  ,the  open  weather  they  dot  .the  thirty 

tennis-courts  of  Jarvis  Held,  the  baseball  diamonds  that  cover  two 

other  fields,  the  grounds  of  half-a-dozen  sports  on  the  wide  turf  of 

Soldiers'  Field,   and  five  sinuous  miles  of  the  Charles  River.     The 

great  number  of  these  men  causes  the  complex  systems  of  the  more 

important  sports  (football,  baseball,  rowing,  and  track  work,  which 

confer  the 'Varsity  letter  and  bring  out  from  two  to  four  hundred  men) 

and  the  remarkable  variety  of  smaller  ones. 

The  track  team  is  noteworthy  only  in  training  its  candidates  from 
September  to  June  without  a  break  of  more  than  a  fortnight.  Various 
meets  keep  up  the  interest.  The  football  and  baseball  systems  are 
more  complex.  The  candidates  who  are  not  chosen  for  the  'Varsity 
or  Freshman  "squad"  early  in  the  season,  are  formed  into  "scrub" 
teams,  sometimes  twenty  in  number,  which  play  among  themselves 
for  trophies,  and  serve  not  only  to  give  opportunity  to  all  who  care  to 
play  but  also  to  develop  and  bring  to  light  fresh  'Varsity  material. 
The  Harvard  rowing  system  was  organized  by  the  English  coach,  Mr. 
Rudolph  C.  Lehmann,  and  is  more  like  the  systems  of  the  English 
universities  than  like  those  of  other  American  colleges.  There  are 
two  nominally  rival  boat  clubs,  the  Weld  and  the  Newell,  which  put 
out  numerous  corresponding  crews.  Each  Weld  crew  rows  against  the 
corresponding  Newell  crew,  and  from  the  best  of  these  crews  the 
'Varsity  squad  is  picked.  This  is  trained  for  the  one  great  rowing 
event,  the  race  with  Yale,  and  crews  picked  from  the  remaining  men 
in  each  club  are  trained  for  certain  spring  regattas. 

The  nine  smaller  sports  bring  out  from  forty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  each,  and  in  most  of  them  there  are  class  teams  besides  the 
'Varsity  squad.  Golf,  tennis,  and  shooting  flourish  in  the  fall,  hockey, 
basketball,  fencing,  and  swimming  in  the  winter,  lacrosse  and  cricket 
in  the  spring. 

Harvard  has  five  undergraduate  papers.  The  Crimson,  the  Uni- 
versity daily,  is  a  conservative  and  semi-official  publication,  run  on  a 
paying  business  basis  by  a  large  staff  of  editors  chosen  for  their  ability 
as  reporters,  printed  on  its  own  press,  and  except  that  it  prints  only 
college  news,  resembling  a  first-class  newspaper.  The  Lampoon,  the 
comic  paper,  appears  fortnightly.  It  aims  to  confine  its  hulnor  and 
satire  mainly  to  college  affairs,  but  its  high  quality  has  made  it  rather 
generally  known.  The  Advocate,  also  fortnightly,  is  the  ordinary 
vehicle  of  student  verse  and  stories.  The  Monthly  aims  at,  though  it 
does  not  always  attain,  a  higher  literary  standard  than  the  Advocate. 
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It  contains  beside  verse  and  stories,  criticism,  discussion  of  college 
problems,  and  leading  articles  by  prominent  graduates.  The  Illus- 
trated Magazine  is  a  new  venture,  notable  as  yet  only  for  its  photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

The  Harvard  debating  system  is  large  and  well  organized.  There 
are  class  clubs  averaging  fifty  members,  which  hold  weekly  debates, 
and  from  which  teams  are  chosen  to  speak  for  the  class  championship. 


PLACING   THE    MEMORIAL   TABLET   ON    MOLLIS    HALL, 
From  "  Harvard  Illustrated  Magazine." 

The  teams  to  debate  against  Yale  and  Princeton  are  chosen  by  com- 
petitive trials  from  the  university  at  large. 

The  musical  clubs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  any  other  collie. 
They  give  concerts  in  and  near  Boston,  but  do  not  take  extended 
trips. 

I  mention  last  what  seems  to  me  the  most  noteworthy  of  Harvard 
nterests — philanthropic  work.  Over  four  hundred  men  give  time  to 
such  work  in  the  slums  of  Cambridge  and  Boston,  which  are  neither 
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few  nor  far  from  the  college.  A  few  large  institutions  are  manned 
and  managed  wholly  by  students  ;  others  draw  most  of  their  men  from 
the  college  ;  hardly  one  is  to  be  found  in  which  a  single  Harvard  man 
is  not  at  work.  Most  of  the  work  is  nonsectarian,  and  all  of  it  is 
directed  by  a  nonsectarian  Social  Service  Committee. 

The  centre  of  college  life  is  the  campus,  known  as  the  yard,  a  long 
quadrangle  of  plain  brick  buildings,  in  winter  desolate  with  bleak 
walls  and  snow  melting  into  pools,  in  summer  lovely  with  old  ivy  and 
smooth  lawns  and  huge  arching  elms.  Here  are  most  of  the  lecture 
halls  and  the  college  dormitories,  where,  if  one  is  fortunate,  one  may 
dwell  in  some  wide  low-raftered  room  that  once  was  Emerson's  or 
Holmes',  or  Wendell  Phillips'.  One  lives,  too,  much  as  they  did, 
watching  the  yard  through  the  same  little  many-paned  windows  and 
carving  one's  initials  on  their  sills,  building  one's  fire  in  the  same  open 
grate,  and,  until  recently,  fetching  water  for  one's  own  portable  bath 
tub  from  the  same  old  pump  iti  the  yard  below.  Here  towers  above 
its  fellows  the  Class  Day  Elm,  on  former  class  days  wreathed  high  up 
Us  trunk  with  flowers,  for  which  the  Seniors  climbed  and  struggled 
before  their  admiring  guests.  When  the  graduating  classes  came  to 
number  over  four  hundred,  this  picturesque  custom  had  to  be  sup- 
plemented with  surgical  aid,  and  was  no  longer  deemed  dignified 
enough  for  the  occasion. 

North  of  the  Yard  are  the  gymnasium,  the  beautiful  statue  of  John 
Harvard,  on  a  wide  triangular  lawn  known  as  the  Delta,  and  next  it 
Memorial  Hall,  the  massive,  finely-proportioned  building  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Harvard  men  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War,  with  its 
high,  hushed  chancel,  where  the  names  of  those  men  are  written  on 
marble  tablets,  and  its  huge,  noisy,  Gothic  hall,  home  of  the  college 
commons,  where  twelve  hundred  men  sit  to  a  meal.  North  of  these 
again  are  many  acres  of  play-grounds  and  tennis  courts,  and  beyond 
these,  more  dormitories  and  lecture  halls. 

South  of  the  Yard  are  the  new  private  dormitories,  where  those  who 
prefer  steam  heat  and  private  baths  to  open  grates  and  traditions,  have 
their  rooms.  Past  these  the  narrow  Charles  winds  between  the  boat- 
houses,  and  along  its  farther  bank  lies  the  great  Soldiers'  Field,  gift  of 
the  college's  best  loved  graduate.  Major  Higginson,  of  Boston,  in 
memory  of  six  of  the  men  whose  names  stand  on  the  solemn  tablets 
of  the  Memorial  Chancel.  Eleven  grounds  and  buildings  for  various 
sports,  with  stands  for  thirty  thousand  spectators,  leave  much  of  the 
field  unoccupied. 

Close  to  the  east  of  the  Yard  is  the  Harvard  Union,  far  to  the  west 
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of  it  the  Observatory,  and  for  a  mile  about  in  every  direction  labora- 
tories, boarding  houses,  and  the  other  outworks  of  the  university. 

Within  these  limits,  during  most  of  the  year,  the  student's  life 
passes  quietly  enough.  He  rises,  probably,  at  a  quarter  before  nine 
{chapel  is  no  longer  compulsory)  and  manages  to  bathe,  dress,  and 
break  his  fast  before  the  commons  close  at  seven  minutes  past.  His 
morning  and  perhaps  part  of  his  afternoon  are  given  up  to  lectures 
and  work,  after  which,  either  to  exercise  or  to  watch  some  team,  he 


THE    LINE-UP    IN    MEMORIAL    HALL. 
From  "Harvard  Illustrated  Magazine." 

joins  the  exodus  up  to  the  gymnasium  and  the  tennis  courts  or  down 
to  the  river  and  Soldiers'  Field.  But  his  evenings  are  subject  to  no 
law.  If  he  is  studious  (technically,  a  "grind")  he  slips  his  eyeshade 
into  his  pocket  and  buries  himself  in  one  of  the  college  libraries.  If 
his  home  is  near  Boston  or  if  he  is  socially  inclined  (technically,  a 
*'fusser")  he  buckles  himself  into  evening  clothes  and  disappears 
from  the  collegiate  ken.  If  he  is  festive  (technically,  a  "  sport ")  the 
theatres  and  restaurants  of  Boston  are  within  half  an  hour's  ride. 
Probably,  however,  more  or  less  of  his  evening  is  claimed  by  some 
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club.  Of  Harvard  clubs  it  is  a  heavy  task  to  speak.  Greatest  of 
them  is  the  Harvard  Union,  the  latest  gift  of  the  donor  of  Soldiers' 
Field.  It  is  the  University  Club,  open  to  all  the  University,  with  a 
fee  small  enough  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  has,  on  a  grand 
scale,  all  the  appointments  of  a  private  club,  besides  a  very  handsome 
library,  entirely  donated,  and  an  excellent  grill  room.  Its  huge, 
beautiful  lounging  room,  on  the  high  oaken  panels  of  which  are  carved 
the  names  of  Harvard's  greatest  sons,  can  hold  a  thousand  men,  and  is 
already  (for  the  Union  is  but  two  years  old),  as  it  was  designed,  a 
natural  meeting-place  and  a  constant  centre  of  college  life. 

Almost  all  departments  of  study  have  clubs  devoted  to  their 
interests,  and  some  of  these  clubs,  such  as  the  Cercle  Frangais,  or  the 
Deutscher  Verein,   are    socially    influential,    have   their   rooms,    and 


entrance  to  memorial  hall  which  commemorates 
harvard's  soldier  boys. 

From  "Harvard  Illustrated  Magazine." 

even  their  lecturers.  The  religious  clubs,  of  which  there  are  four, 
have  rooms  in  the  building  erected  for  them  in  memory  of  Phillips 
Brooks.  Two,  at  least,  have  large  memberships  and  have  as  much 
social  as  religious  influence.  There  are  clubs  with  special  interests, 
such  as  the  political  club,  the  camera  club,  the  chess  club.  And 
there  are  clubs  of  men  from  certain  States,  certain  cities,  certain 
schools. 

Three  fraternities  have  chapters  at  Harvard,  Delta  Upsilon  a  large 
and  prominent  one,  and  there  are  a  number  of  unconnected  Greek 
letter  societies,  one  of  which,  Pi  Eta,  is  influential.  There  are  no 
strictly  literary  societies,  but  Signet  in  the  Junior  class,  and  O.  K.  and 
Amphadon,  in  the  Senior,  choose  their  members  partly  for  literary  or 
artistic  ability.  The  most  curious  social  organization  at  Harvard,  and 
the  one  which  perhaps  causes  the  sharpest  social  demarcation,  is  the 
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Institute  of  1770,  a  club  which  chooses  from  the  Sophomore  class  a 
hundred  members,  supposed  to  include  its  socially  most  representative 
men,  and  often  including  a  large  proportion  of  them.  These  men 
become  eligible  for  certain  smaller  clubs,  and  with  a  few  others  are 
taken  into  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  which  bears  to  the  Senior  class 
much  the  same  relation  that  the  Institute  does  to  the  Sophomore  class. 
The  routine  of  college  life  is  broken  three  or  four  times  during  the 
year  by  incidents  more  or  less  peculiar  to  Harvard.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Rush,  the  only  relic  of  Freshman  hazing  and  almost  the  only 
relic  of  class  feeling  that  survives.     It  differs  from  the  ordinary  rushes 


A    WARD    IN    THE    NEW    STILLMAN    INFIRMARY. 
From  "  Harvard  Illostrated  Magazine." 

of  the  smaller  colleges  only  in  taking  place  at  night  and  in  the  large 
number  of  men  involved — three  or  four  hundred  on  a  side.  After 
the  Rush,  everyone  looks  ahead  to  the  great  athletic  event,  the  Yale 
football  game.  Months  before  it  chances  are  weighed,  weeks  before, 
the  singing  and  cheering  are  organized.  On  the  night  before  the 
game  the  whole  college  is  breathless  with  excitement,  and  for  many 
weeks  after  it,  according  to  result,  Cambridge  is  proud  and  cheerful  or 
dazed  and  sullen. 

At  the  end  of  January  college  work  stops  for  three  weeks,  which 
are  given  up  to  the  midyear  examinations,  and  we  become  as  hermits, 
dwelling  apart  one  from  another  in  sorrow  and  constant  meditation. 
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Then  come  the  best  months  of  the  college  year,  when  the  weather 
steadily  softens  and  the  Yard  turns  green  again,  when  a  rowing-jersey 
or  a  tennis-shirt  seems  the  natural  costume  of  man,  and  we  leave  our 
work  to  paddle  all  day  far  up  the  Charles,  or  to  drive  or  walk  to  the 
Wayside  Inn.  Now,  in  the  warm  evenings,  the  musical  clubs  play  and 
sing  in  the  Yard,  and  the  rest  of  the  college  sprawls  on  the  lawns 
about  them  and  smokes  and  dreams. 

Then  another  three  weeks  of  examinations,  and  so  at  last,  near 
the  end  of  June,  to  Class  Day  and  Commencement.  The  latter 
comes  a  week  after  Class  Day,  but  is  merely  the  presentation  of 
degrees  and  the  reading  of  parts.  The  real  life  of  the  class  ends  with 
Class  Day  celebrations.  The  Yale  baseball  game,  on  Thursday,  begins 
them,  and  the  Senior  Spread  is  given  that  evening.  For  this  the  great 
Commons  room  of  Memorial  Hall  is  used  as  a  dance  floor,  and  the 
tables  are  spread  beneath  Chinese  lanterns  on  the  wide  Delta  beside 
it.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  graduation  dance  is  given — all  the 
dancing  is  incidental.  On  Friday,  Class  Day  proper,  the  class  exer- 
cises (poem,  ivy  oration,  and  so  forth)  are  held  in  the  morning,  and 
followed  by  a  long  round  of  private  and  club  spreads.  All  Cambridge 
is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  strawberries  and  alive  with  excited  girls. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  shower  of  confetti,  the  Seniors  lift  cere- 
moniously from  the  statue  of  John  Harvard  the  flowers  they  once 
snatched  from  the  Class  Day  elm. 

All  day  the  bands  have  been  playing  in  the  Yard  :  after  nightfall  it 
is  roofed  with  Chinese  lanterns.  Very  beautiful  it  looks,  floored  with 
the  dark  green  lawns,  walled  with  ivy,  pillared  with  elms,  gay  with 
innumerable  bright  frocks,  and  lit  by  canopies  of  variegated  light,  swung 
between  tree  and  tree.  Here  quietly,  walking  or  sitting,  talking  or 
listening  to  the  Glee  Club  and  the  bands,  the  Harvard  undergraduate 
passes  his  last  hour. 

As  he  graduates,  he  is  moulded  by  certain  cliques  and  interests 
rather  than  by  an  unchanging  academic  tendency  :  he  is  the  product 
of  a  phase  of  the  college,  not  of  the  college.  Indeed,  as  I  have  tried 
to  show  you,  he  seldom  feels  himself  associated  with  the  college  as  a 
whole.  He  can  have  none  of  that  intimate  personal  feeling  for 
Harvard  that  makes  the  student  of  a  smaller  college  speak  of  it  as 

"  dear  old ."     It  is  the  lack  of  this  feeling  that  has  been  mistaken 

for  "  Harvard  indiff"erence."  But  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  is 
displayed  whenever  there  is  opportunity  (as  at  the  Yale  football  game) 
proves  this  accusation  false. 

Here  let  me  say  a  word  about  two  other  charges,  that  Harvard  is  a 
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college  of  rich  men  and  a  college  of  snobs.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
more  rich  men  and  more  snobs  in  Harvard  than  in  any  other  American 
college,  but  only  because  there  are  more  men  of  every  class  in. 
Harvard.  A  large  number  of  snobs  or  very  rich  nffen  make  them- 
selves unpleasantly  conspicuous,  while  a  large  number  of  democratic 
men  or  men  working  their  way  through  college  (of  which  latter  the 
percentage  at  Harvard  is  very  high)  are  no  more,  in  evidence  than  a 
small  number. 

To  return,  we  have  no  college  spirit  because  we  have  no  college. 
But  we  have  in  its  place  a  finer  and  more  stable  if  more  abstract 
spirit,  the  university  spirit.  That  is  a  love  and  respect  for  the  traditions 
and  standards  of  the  University,  its  great  sons  and  its  old  customs, 
its  fine  scholarship  and  its  white  honor.  And  by  this,  I  think,  we  are 
not  losers. 


Midnight  Mass  for  the  Nineteenth  Century- 

'T'HE  great  high  altar  shines  in  gold  and  white,^ 
*       And  flutters  with  the  taper's  holy  flame ; 
The  mass  of  Christ  is  being  said  to-night, 
With  gorgeous  chasuble  and  stately  rite^ 
And  many  a  mention  of  our  Saviour's  name. 

The  same  sonorous  chant  and  mumbled  prayer 
Of  grand  liturgic  pomp ;  the  incense  swung 
With  rhythmic  lift  from  right  to  left ;  the  air 
Mistily  fragrant  in  the  chancel  there 
As  when  this  church  of  centuries  was  young. 

Soft  are  the  stains  of  time  on  mouldering  walls^ 
Worn  the  mosaics  dim  which  timorous  knees 
Have  pressed  long  ages  since*,  and  grim  the  stalls 
Grotesquely  carved,  where  the  loud  ave  falls 
In  tones  that  speak  the  awful  mysteries. 

O  ancient  fane,  O  venerable  shrine, 

O  sacred  litany  untouched  of  time  I 

To  think  that  this  slow-swelling  pomp  of  thine 

Should  speak  for  Him,  so  simple,  yet  divine, 

Who  humbly  walked  in  yon  far,  eastern  clime  ! 

Dec.  31st,  1900.  William  Talbot  Allison,  '99. 
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On  the  Old  Ontario  Strand— Tales  of  Old  Vic. 

^  BY    A   COBOURG    GIRL. 

I. 

IN  the  old  days  in  Cobourg  there  was  a  preparatory  department  at 
Victoria  College  and  many  of  the  students  were  sent  there  while 
quite  young,  staying  at  college  perhaps  seven  years.  A  number  of  the 
boys  boarded  at  old  Father  Beatty's.  His  dear  old  wife,  I  am  sure, 
kept  boarders  more  for  the  sake  of  young  company  than  for  any  other 
reason,  for  Father  Beatty  was  a  man  of  considerable  substance. 

Every  year  Mrs.  Beatty  raised  a  few  turkeys  and  ducks,  which  were 
well  fattened  and  ready  for  the  table  by  the  time  the  college  opened 
and  the  boys  arrived.  Every  year  also  these  turkeys  and  ducks 
mysteriously  disappeared.  The  boys  were  always  very  much  concerned 
when  this  happened,  and  the  loss  furnished  subject  for  conversation 
at  the  table  for  weeks.  The  boys'  respectful  sympathy  was  received 
each  year  by  the  innocent  and  dignified  old  lady  with  as  perfect  faith 
as  if  it  had  never  been  given  before.  Their  offers  of  assistance  were 
accepted  gratefully.  At  the  dinner  table  Ham.  B.  would  say  that  he 
had  heard  on  his  way  home  that  turkeys  and  ducks  had  been  seen  in 
old  Tanner's  yard  where  none  had  been  before.  If  Tom  H.  would 
join  him  he  would  go  around  there  and  reconnoitre.  If  they  recog- 
nized any  of  these  fowl  they  would  just  pick  them  up  and  bring  them 
home.  The  dear  old  lady's  sensitive  conscience  would  then  take 
alarm  lest  she  should  be  a  receiver  of  stolen  turkey.  A  lively  discus- 
sion would  follow  as  to  every  speckle  and  spot  that  might  distinguish 
the  fowl.  The  country  was  supposed  to  be  scoured  in  every  direction 
for  the  missing  fowl.  The  boys  in  pairs  took  long  walks,  which  no 
doubt  they  enjoyed  in  the  fine  autumn  weather.  Their  special  delight, 
though,  was  to  give  with  grave  and  earnest  faces  a  circumstantial 
account  of  each  day's  search,  vying  with  each  other  in  telling  just 
how  they  followed  up  their  clue.  If  one  party  could  get  the  other 
entangled  so  that  they  departed  from  the  literal  truth  it  was  considered 
a  great  victory.  These  discussions  served  greatly  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  life  for  Maggie,  the  adopted  daughter,  and  Mary,  the 
waitress. 

Now,  it  chanced  one  night  that  a  young  lady  friend  of  these  students 
was  returning  home  at  one  o'clock  from  an  old  folks'  party.  As  she 
passed  Father  Beatty's  house  she  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  rooms 
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upstairs  brilliantly  lighted  and  the  windows  wide  open.  Moreover 
there  was  a  most  delicious  odor  of  roast  duck  in  the  air.  The  mystery 
was  out !  We  will  not  say  she  stopped  long :  only  long  enough  to 
catch  some  remarks  about  the  cooking,  and  also  some  about  mutual 
friends. 

The  next  time  she  mef  Ham.  B.,  Charley  H.,  and  the  others  she 
repeated  some  of  these  remarks,  and  enquired  sweetly  how  they 
managed  to  cook  duck  on  the  top  of  a  box  stove.  Great  was  their 
astonishment.  Each  looked  on  each  with  suspicion.  Who  had  been 
the  traitor  ?  Eventually,  with  one  accord,  they  accused  Charley  H.  of 
having  succumbed  to  Miss  D.'s  charms  and  told  her  all.  He,  poor 
youth,  was  forced  at  last  to  throw  himself  on  the  young  lady's  mercy 
and  implore  her  to  tell  him  how  she  found  out  about  the  supper. 
Only  in  this  way  could  he  prove  his  innocence  and  be  once  more 
admitted  to  the  bosom  of  his  friends. 

II. 

Surreptitious  suppers  seem  to  have  been  in  favor  at  an  earlier  date 
than  this.  It  is  told  that  when  the  students  boarded  in  the  college 
and  the  gates  were  locked  at  seven  p.m.  a  tutor  one  night,  while  on 
guard,  smelt  roast  turkey.  He  literally  and  figuratively  followed  his 
nose  down  the  hall  till  he  located  the  appetizing  odor  in  No.  11.  He 
knocked,  and  after  a  suspiciously  long  interval  the  locked  door  was 
meekly  opened  by  one  of  the  boys.  Everything  looked  as  usual.  The 
other  inmate  of  the  room  was  sitting  quietly  studying  at  a  table 
covered  with  books.  He  almost  succeeded,  too,  in  looking  surprised 
and  enquiring — but  the  smell  !  It  was  certainly  turkey !  Where 
was  it  ?  The  boys  declared  indignantly  that  there  was  no  turkey  in 
the  room.  Mr.  T.  might  look  for  himself,  but  as  they  had  some 
heavy  work  for  the  next  day  would  he  oblige  them  by  doing  it  at  once. 
After  an  exhaustive  search  of  the  room,  having  found  nothing,  the 
tutor  finally  left,  coming  back  suddenly  on  different  pretexts  more 
than  once. 

At  last,  when  all  seemed  safe,  the  basket  in  which  the.turkey  and 
the  rest  of  the  supper  had  been  placed  was  pulled  up  from  outside  the 
■window,  where  it  had  been  safely  hanging.  Alas  !  as  fate  would  have 
it,  the  basket  had  come  just  in  front  of  the  window  immediately  below. 
The  inmates  of  that  room  had  taken  in  the  supper,  and  when  the 
hungry  couple  in  No.  1 1  at  last  deemed  it  safe  to  bring  in  their  basket, 
they  found  just  bones. 
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Stephen  Phillips. 

BY   EDWARD    WILSON    WALLACE. 

I N  these  days  of  so-called  literary  ds- 

^     generacy,  when  for  every  reader  of 

true  poetry  there  are  ninety- nine  whose 

reading  goes  no  further  than  journalistic 

jingles,    the  sudden    appearance   of  a 

severely  classical  poet,  whose  books  sell 

by  the   tens  of  thousands,  is  a  phen. 

^Ig|»i^     ^Ak  omenon  worthy  the   attention   of  every 

.^T^  '  .^^K^^mi-      Student    of    contemporary     literature. 

WKf^^^'^^^^^^^KB       Su(^h  ^  poet  is  Mr.  Stephen   PhiUips^ 

^^K^l^^^^^^^v         one  of  the  most   interesting  figures   in 

^^^^^^^^^^^r  English  literary  circles.     A  brief  con- 

^^^^^^^^^^  sideration  of  the  general  characteristics 

^^^^^^  of   his   work  may   be   interesting   and 

STEPHEN    PHILLIPS.  ,       ,  , 

valuable. 

Stephen  Phillips  was  born  in  1868.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  His  college  course  was  of  the 
briefest.  At  the  end  of  his  first  term  he  joined  Benson's  company  of 
Shakespearian  actors,  with  whom  he  was  associated  for  the  next  six 
years.  Leaving  the  stage  in  1892  he  turned  to  the  study  of  the  great 
poets,  especially  of  Milton  and  the  Greeks.  His  first  published  poems 
were  contained  in  a  little  volume  issued  jointly  with  two  friends  in 
1888,  and  since  suppressed,  as  was  also  Eremus,  a  lyrical  poem  in 
blank  verse,  published  in  1894.  His  first  work  of  importance  was- 
Christ  in  Hades,  which  appeared  in  1896,  and  made  a  deep  impression. 
On  the  appearance  in  the  next  year  of  the  collection  called  Poems,  in 
which  was  the  well-known  Marpessa,  Phillips  sprang  at  once  to  the 
front  rank  of  living  poets.  Two  years  later,  in  1899,  he  published 
Paolo  and  Francesca,  a  lyrical  tragedy  that  took  the  critics  by  storm. 
To  quote  Edmund  Gosse  : 

"This  time  the  complacency  of  the  critics  was  so  universal  that  it  was 
almost  alarming.  All  the  laws  of  circumstance  seem  to  be  turned 
topsy-turvy  when  the  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Edinburgh  Revievr 
compete  which  shall  praise  soonest  and  loudest  the  work  of  a  very 
young  poet." 

This  play  was  followed  in  1900  by  Herod,  and  in  1901  by  Ulysses^ 

These  four   slim  volumes  represent  Phillips'  work  so  far  published. 
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It  is  necessarily  an  impossible  task  at  present  to  fix  his  permanent 
place  in  English  literature  ;  but  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  difficult  to 
discover  his  prominent  characteristics  and  to  indicate  the  chief 
points  of  excellence  in  his  poetry. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Phillips  is  not  a  true  lyric  poet.  He 
has  indeed  written  two  exquisite  poems  that,  for  want  of  a  better  term 
must  be  classified  as  lyrics.  But  both  Christ  in  Hades  and  Marpessa 
are  rather  "  lyrical  epics":  they  are  written  in  blank  verse  and  have  an 
epic  majesty  that  places  them  apart  from  pure  lyrics.  Most  of  his 
shorter  poems  and  all  his  dramas  are  written  in  rimed  couplets  or  blank 
verse.  His  pure  lyrics  are  few  in  number  and  of  slight  value.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  while  his  ear  is  so  nicely  attuned  to  the  rhythm 
of  blank  verse  he  is  seemingly  unable  to  write  pleasingly  in  the  other 
forms  of  verse. 

His  mastery  of  blank  verse,  in  both  poems  and  dramas,  is  unques- 
tioned. His  style  is  bold  and  original.  The  most  marked  character, 
istic  is  a  compression  that  at  times  becomes  almost  a  blemish.  Where 
other  poets  express  an  idea  in  a  line,  he  uses  a  word  ;  his  lines  contain 
matter  for  a  stanza.  This  compression  gives  great  force  to  individual 
lines,  but  it  occasionally  leads  to  a  general  effect  of  jerkiness,  due  to  the 
juxtaposition  of  a  number  of  lines,  each  practically  complete  in  itself. 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  gains  rather  than  loses  by  thus  making  his 

lines 

"Packed  with  sweet 
Of  all  this  world." 

We  find  in  his  poems  no  lengthy  descriptions.  He  suggests  rather 
than  describes.  The  outlines  of  a  picture  are  given  and  the  reader  is 
^eft  to  fill  in  the  details.  As  examples  of  this  power  of  compression 
are  his  picture  of  autumn, 

"  The  fiery  funeral  of  foliage  old  ; " 
of  dawn, 

"  Day  in  a  breathless  passion  kisses  night  and  neither  speaks  ;  " 

or  his  masterly  summation  of  the  lives  of  the  old  Greek  heroes, 

"  Lonely  antagonists  of  destiny." 

At  times  he  is  rugged  and  bold  to  an  extreme,  while  again  his 
language  is  soft  and  musical.  A  strikingly  characteristic  example  of 
his  verse  is  found  in  Ulysses,  where  the  hero,  languishing  on 
Calypso's  enchanted  isle,  cries  : 

"  This  odorous  amorous  isle  of  violets. 
That  leans  all  leaves  into  the  glassy  deep. 
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With  brooding  music  over  noontide  moss, 
And  low  dirge  of  the  lily-swinging  bee, — 
Then  stars  like  opening  eyes  on  closing  flowers, — 
Palls  on  my  heart.     Ah,  God  !  that  I  might  see 
Gaunt  Ithaca  stand  up  out  of  the  surge. 
You  lashed  and  streaming  rocks,  and  sobbing  crags. 
The  screaming  gull  and  the  wild-flying  cloud  : — 
To  see  far  off  the  smoke  of  my  own  hearth, 
To  smell  far  out  the  glebe  of  my  own  farms, 
To  spring  alive  upon  her  precipices. 
And  hurl  the  singing  spear  into  the  air  ; 
To  scoop  the  mountain  torrent  in  my  hand, 
•     And  plunge  into  the  midnight  of  her  pines  ; 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  her  who  bore  me, 
And  clasp  his  knees  who  'gat  me  in  his  joy, 
Prove  if  my  son  be  like  my  dream  of  him." 

This  is  true  poetry  with  the  real  Homeric  swing.  Or  take  these 
lines  where  he  reaches  the  bounds  of  possible  musical    expression  in 

mere  words  : 

"  Lilies  musical  with  busy  bliss," 
"  O  liquid  language  of  eternity  !" 

PhilHps  has  been  called  a  "classical"  poet,  both  from  his  choice  of 
subjects  and  from  his  treatment  of  them.  While  it  is  true  that  some 
of  his  poems,  notably  "  The  Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul "  and 
"The  Wife,"  belong  to  the  realistic  school,  this  experiment  in 
realism,  though  eminently  successful,  remains  but  an  experiment.  This 
branch  of  his  art  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Phillips,  who  is  pre- 
eminently an  idealist.  His  other  poems,  whatever  their  subject,  are 
almost  invariably  treated  according  to  classic  traditions.  His  blank 
verse  recalls  Milton  by  its  stately  and  dignified  movement,  and  his 
dramas  remind  one,  even  though  distantly,  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
other  masters  of  tragedy.  Especially  in  "  Christ  in  Hades, "  "  Mar- 
pessa,  "  and  parts  of  "  Ulysses  "  he  recreates  in  masterly  fashion  the 
spirit  and  charm  of  Greek  poetry.  To  Phillips  might  be  paid  in  a 
lesser  degree  the  tribute  he  offers  Virgil,  that  he 

"  From  a  greater  Greek 
Borrowed  as  beautifully  as  the  moon 
The  fire  of  the  sun." 

All  his  poetry,  however,  whether  classical  or  not  in  theme,  is  steeped 
in  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  interprets  the 
old  Greek  myths  in  the  light  of  the  thought  of  his  own  time.      In  his 
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dramas  his  characters  lack  the  bold  singleness  of  purpose  that 
characterizes  the  creations  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Their  actions  are 
influenced,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  dreamy  half-mystic  way  in  which 
they  look  at  life  and  their  fellow  men. 

Through  all  Phillips'  verse  runs  a  brooding  plaintive  note  that  is 
one  of  his  marked  characteristics.  Particularly  does  he  view  nature 
in  this  way.  He  speaks  of  "  the  old  sob  of  the  sea,  "  "  the  human 
ending  to  night  wind,  "  "  the  mystic  yearning  of  the  garden  wet.'' 
This  aspect  of  nature  is  constantly  presented  to  us,  but  Phillips  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  nature  poet  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  He 
views  natural  phenomena  not  from  the  scientific  but  from  the  artistic 
standpoint.  He  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  emotions  aroused  in  the 
mind  by  a  dreamy  brooding  on  nature,  and  these  emotions  are  usually 
of  a  melancholy  or  pathetic  nature. 

The  power  of  pathos  is  one  of  our  poet's  great  gifts.  Whether 
dealing  with  nature  or  man  he  creates  in  his  reader  an  indefinable 
sense  of  "  the  tears  of  things.  "  This  is  not  the  hopeless  despair  of 
one  who  holds  that  life  is  irretrievably  wrong.  Rather  like  Marpessa 
he  believes  that, 

"  Out  of  our  sadness  have  we  made  the  world 
So  beautiful ;   the  sea  sighs  in  our  brain, 
And  in  our  heart  that  yearning  of  the  moon. 
To  all  this  sorrow  was  I  born,  and  since 
Out  of  a  human  womb  I  came,  I  am 
Not  eager  to  forego  it." 

While  he  is  a  master  of  pathos  he  has  no  power  of  humor.  In  his 
dramas  he  indulges  very  sparingly  in  comic  relief,  and  these  passages 
are  the  chief  flaws  on  what  are  otherwise  almost  perfect  works  of  art. 

In  all  his  work  he  is  mainly  concerned  with  man.  He  generally 
confines  himself  to  the  elemental  passions  of  love  and  hate  in  their 
various  forms.  In  "  Marpessa  "  he  depicts  most  beautifully  the  pure 
and  modest  love  of  a  man  and  maid.  Usually,  however,  he  presents 
an  overmastering  passion  that  bursts,  if  need  be,  all  the  bonds  of 
morality  and  duty.  He  emphasizes  the  physical  rather  than  the 
spiritual  aspect  of  la  grande  passion.     Paolo  cries  : 

"  I'll  struggle  now  no  more  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Now  all  the  bonds 
Which  hold  me  I  cast  off — honor,  esteem, 
All  ties,  all  friendships,  peace  and  life  itself." 

In  his  dramas  his  greatest  defect  is  the  sameness  of  his  characters. 
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His  power  of  creation  seems  limited  to  a  few  well-defined  types.  The 
beautiful  and  passionate  Mariamne,  the  bold  overmastering  Ulysses, 
the  cruel  and  suspicious  Giovanni,  the  jealous  and  crafty  Cypros, — 
these  four  types  exhaust  the  prominent  characters  in  the  three  dramas 
already  published.  None  of  his  minor  characters  are  vital:  they  are 
but  faintly  sketched  in  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  plot.  In  every 
case  the  whole  play  revolves  about  two  or  three  chief  characters,  and 
everything  not  relating  to  them  is  unsparingly  sacrificed.  In  conse- 
quence these  figures  stand  boldly  out  from  a  vague  background  that 
is  peopled  with  shadowy  outlines. 

In  this  the  poet  follows  the  classic  traditions  regarding  unity  of 
action.  The  other  two  unities  of  time  and  place  are  quite  dis- 
regarded, and  in  "  Ulysses  "  even  the  action  of  the  play  is  interrupted 
for  a  whole  act,  to  allow  the  representation  of  the  hero's  passage 
through  Hades.  While  this  interruption  provides  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  scenic  effects  and  stately  verse,  it  spoils  the  dramatic  unity 
of  the  play. 

Doubtless  Mr.  PhiUips  has  been  handicapped  in  the  writing  of  his 
plays  by  the  double  purpose  he  has  before  him.  He  is  aiming  both 
to  provide  a  spectacle  that  shall  please  the  degenerate  taste  of  modern 
play-goers  and  to  produce  a  poetic  masterpiece.  At  the  present  time 
such  a  production  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  That  our 
poet  has  succeeded  as  well  as  he  has  is  a  proof  of  the  commanding 
nature  of  his  gifts  and  it  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  he  fails  rather 
as  a  dramatist  than  as  a  poet. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  his  plays  upon  an  audience,  his 
power  over  his  readers  is  very  great.  One  returns  again  and  again  to 
some  of  his  passages  with  renewed  delight,  and  many  of  his  lines 
haunt  the  memory  with  magic  power.  His  wonderful  ability  to  paint 
a  scene  or  indicate  a  mood  in  a  single  phrase  or  line  necessarily 
makes  a  large  demand  on  the  imagination  of  the  reader  and  puts  him 
in  that  alert  state  requisite  for  the  true  appreciation  of  poetry.  If  he 
has  added  no  strong  or  permanent  character  to  our  literature — and 
most  of  his  characters  are  reminiscent — he  has  enriched  our  tongue 
with  many  beautiful  and  suggestive  lines.  His  best  thoughts  may  not 
be  always  original,  but  they  are  exquisitely  and  appropriately  clothed. 
After  all,  real  originality  is  the  gift  of  but  few  of  the  world's  great  men. 
We  owe  much  to  those  poets  who  can  put  old  ideas  in  new  and  heart- 
reaching  forms,  and  can  once  more  stir  the  imagination  with  the 
grand  old  tales  of  our  universal  humanity. 

To  this  power  is  to  be  ascribed  Stephen  Phillips'  great  popularity 
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with  both  the  critics  and  the  public.  He  has  not  inaugurated  a 
new  style  in  poetry,  but  to  use  again  his  own  words,  he  borrows 
beautifully  from  all  that  is  best  and  truest  in  the  poets  of  the  past  to 
enrich  the  product  of  his  own  genius.  Thus  he  appeals  to  readers  of 
all  classes.  Though  this  very  fact  will  probably  prevent  him  from  be- 
coming an  original  force  in  English  literature,  his  work  will  always  be 
strong  and  dignified,  eminently  poetical,  just  lacking  that  great 
creative  power  that  is  the  mark  of  the  highest  form  of  genius. 


The  Minor  Chord. 

BY   A.    J.    JOHNSTON,  'oi.^, 

I'VE  sought 

*     It  long  and  not 

To  find,  that  chord  forgot 

Mid  life's  great  strain.     Yet  still  a  lingering  dream 

Brings  back  my  love,  my  lord. 

I  shake 

All  fears,  and  make 

A  minor  chord,  to  wake 

The  sleeping  senses  dulled  with  things  that  seem. 

'Tis  sad,  but  fits  the  word. 

Ah,  yes  ! 

In  my  distress 

That  must  the  thought  express  ; 

The  major  suits  a  boldness  more  extreme 

Than  life  can  well  afford. 

I'll  strike 

With  all  my  might 

The  keys.     I  know  I'm  right. 

And  while  I've  much  to  learn  of  time  and  theme, 

I  feel  I've  struck  the  chord. 
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Book  Reviews. 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  being  a  reproduction 
in  Fac-simile  of  the  First  Folio  Edition,  1623.  From  the  Chatsworth 
Copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.  With 
introduction  and  census  of  copies  by  Sidney  Lee.  Oxford :  At  the 
Clarendon  Press.     1902.     Folio,  pp.  xxxvi-908. 

IN  1623,  seven  years  after  Shakespeare's  death,  there  was  published 
'^  in  London,  what,  with  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  we  may  regard  as  "the 
greatest  contribution  made  in  a  single  volume  to  the  secular  literature 
of  any  age  or  country."  It  was  entitled  "  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 
Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the 
True  Original  Copies."  The  volume  was  a  large  folio  of"  910  pages, 
bound  in  rough  calf,  and  was  sold  at  ;£i.  The  edition  was  hmited  to 
probably  six  hundred  copies.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  sale  of  this 
book  immediately  brought  a  fortune  to  its  projectors,  as  it  was  nine 
years  before  a  second  edition  was  called  for,  and  forty  years  before  a 
third  was  considered  necessary. 

In  the  summer  of  1901  the  Clarendon  Press  of  Oxford  announced 
that  it  would  issue  a  collotype  facsimile  of  this  interesting  original. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  had  been  done ;  in  fact,  four  fac- 
simile reprints  were  already  in  existence,  but  there  are  reasonable 
objections  to  all  of  them.  Two  are  inaccurate,  one  is  scarce,  and  one 
is  almost  illegible.  It  was  to  be  expected  then  that  the  volume  would 
meet  with  a  cordial  welcome,  but  the  publishers  themselves  were 
hardly  prepared  for  the  widespread  interest  which  it  aroused.  The 
edition  was  limited  to  one  thousand  copies,  and  within  a  very  few 
weeks  of  the  first  announcement,  and  more  than  a  year  before  the 
promised  delivery  of  the  volume,  every  copy  was  subscribed  for. 

The  importance  of  the  First  Folio  to  the  student  of  Shakespeare 
is  obvious.  As  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  edition  point  out,  it  is 
"  the  basis  of  all  texts  of  Shakespeare."  It  contains  thirty-six  plays, 
of  which  twenty  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  The  second,  third, 
and  fourth  folios  are  not  nearly  so  important.  It  is  true  they  corrected 
some  obvious  errors,  but  they  also  introduced  some  conjectural 
emendations  which  have  not  been  adopted  by  later  scholars.  The 
editors  of  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare  give  the  following  example 
among  others,  from  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  IV.  i  : 

"Give  me  your  neif,  Mounsieur  Mustard  Seed."     "Neif,"  which  is 
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spelt  "niefe"  in  the  Quartos  and  in  the  First  Folio,  becomes  "newfe" 
in  the  Second  Folio,  "  newse "  in  the  Third,  and  "  news "  in  the 
Fourth.  Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied,  which  merely 
goes  to  prove  what  the  editors  of  Shakespeare  were  very  slow,  as  a 
rule,  in  finding  out,  viz.,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  take  even  the 
slightest  liberties  with  the  text,  unless  the  burden  of  proof  was  clearly 
irresistible. 

The  reprint,  which  has  now  reached  the  subscribers,  is  admirable  in 
every  respect.  The  publishers;,  who  in  the  original  prospectus  promised 
to  furnish  an  "  absolutely  correct  reproduction,"  seem  to  have  per- 
formed their  part  of  the  work  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  The 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  page  is  clear  and  distinct — even  the 
blank  pages  of  the  original  are  reproduced  in  fac-simile — the  paper  is 
excellent,  the  binding  is  as  exact  an  imitation  as  possible  of  the 
original  rough  calf,  with  leather  thongs.  The  editor,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
furnishes  an  interesting  introduction  of  twenty-five  pages  in  which  he 
brings  together  a  mass  of  information  of  great  bibliographical  and 
historical  value. 

In  a  separate  pamphlet,  which  accompanies  the  volume,  Mr.  Lee 
has  given  us  "  a  census  of  extant  copies  with  some  account  of  their 
history  and  condition."  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  systematic 
account  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted,  and  the  author  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  that  has  attended  his  very  difficult  task. 
Two /acts,  that  will  come  in  the  nature  of  surprises  to  most  readers, 
are  made  evident — first,  the  number  of  copies  still  iu  existence  is  much 
larger  than  was  generally  supposed ;  secondly,  the  extraordinary  rise 
in  price  is  a  matter  of  very  recent  years,  and  is  largely  due  to  American 
competition. 

The  price  of  a  First  Folio  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of  the 
volume.  The  increase  in  cost  was  very  gradual  at  first.  For  the  half- 
century  after  publication  it  was  probably  stationary.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  risen  to  three  guineas,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  fourteen.  In  1850  the 
price  was  about  ;^i4o.  As  late  as  1875  good  copies  could  still  be 
bought  for  ^500  or  ;i£6oo.  In  1900  a  copy  was  sold  for  ^1,700,  and 
in  1901  another  copy  changed  hands  at  ^^1,720.  This  is  so  far  the 
highest  price  recorded. 

The  number  of  copies  of  the  First  Folio  still  in  existence  is  sur- 
prisingly large  when  we  remember  the  popularity  of  the  book  and  the 
fact  that  no  special  value  was  placed  upon  it  in  the  first  century  or  so 
of  its  existence.     Mr.  Lee  enumerates  altogether  156  copies  in  various 
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states  of  preservation,  and  expresses  the  well-grounded  conviction  that 
others  will  be  discovered  in  •*  hitherto  unsuspected  places."  Of  the 
total  number  only  fourteen  are  in  perfect  condition,  twenty-nine  others 
are  described  as  being  in  "  good "  condition,  and  the  remainder  are 
classed  as  "  imperfect "  or  "  defective." 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  156  books  is  interesting. 
According  to  Mr.  Lee's  estimate  one  hundred  and  one  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  fifty  are  in  the  United  States,  three  in  the 
British  Colonies,  and  two  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  copies 
in  the  British  Colonies  are  in  the  Public  Libraries  of  Cape 
Town,  Auckland,  and  Sidney.  The  two  copies  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  are  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Padua.  About  fifty  copies  belong  to  public 
institutions,  the  remainder  are  in  private  hands.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  four  copies,  and  the  New  York  Public  Library  also 
four.  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VIL  is  the  owner  of  one  copy, 
which  is  described  '*  imperfect,"  as  it  lacks  the  fly  leaf  and  has  the  title 
and  last  leaf  supplied  from  later  folios.  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
possesses  three  copies,  two  of  which  at  least  are  in  good  condition. 

The  success  of  this  reprint  was  bound  to  encourage  other  publishers. 
The  volume  was  scarcely  off  the  press  before  a  "  Fac-simile  Reprint 
of  the  Four  Folios  of  Shakespeare  "  was  announced  by  an  English 
house.  A.  E.  Lang. 
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Datce  est  desipcre  in  loco." 


College  Types. 

No.    V. — The   Ideal. 

A  S  I  walked  through  the  halls  of  this  college  I  lighted  on  a  certain 
'*•  place  where  was  a  Cosy  Corner,  where  I  sat  me  down  to  rest ; 
and  as  I  rested  I  dreamed  a  Dream.  I  dreamed,  and  lo  !  I  saw  a 
man  whose  like  I  had  never  seen  before. 

He  was  tall  and  stalwart,  of  an  open  countenance,  and  thoughtful 
withal.  His  conversation  was  pleasing  and  intelligent,  nor  did  he 
bury  his  thoughts  in  a  deluge  of  that  pedantic  illiteracy  known  com- 
monly as  slang.  His  knowledge  was  extensive,  yet  did  he  not  have 
the  air  of  knowing  over  much,  but  rather  of  desiring  to  learn  from 
whomsoever  he  might  meet.  He  met  men  on  their  own  level,  nor 
did  he  ever  appear  servile  or  condescending.  He  bore  himself  upon 
the  field  of  sport,  in  the  class  room,  or  among  his  fellows  in  debate 
and  festivity  with  perfect  abandon  that  was  yet  perfectly  restrained. 
He  entered  into  every  phase  of  life,  but  into  no  one  to  the  exclusion 
of  another.  Neither  a  brilliant  scholar  nor  a  famous  football  player 
he  was  truly  a  full-orbed  man. 

Then  I  said  :  "  Surely  here  is  the  ideal  college  man.  Let  me 
learn  whence  he  comes  that  I  too  may  enter  his  institution  and  become 
such  an  one  as  he."  Whereat  he  gazed  seriously  upon  me  as  if  he 
would  speak.  But  even  as  he  opened  his  lips,  I  awoke,  and  behold  ! 
it  was  all  a  dream.  Nor  in  my  wanderings  have  I  ever  again  beheld 
him,  nor  have  I  met  any  who  have  seen  him.  Yet  still  I  hope  to 
discover  one  who  will  approach  unto  him,  yea,  even  within  these 
halls.  ,  E.  W.  W. 


Courtship  a  la  Slang. 

"  T  LIKE  your  cheek  !"  he  softly  murmured. 
And  promptly  kissed  the  blushing  maid 
"  I  like  your  style  ! "  the  maiden  answered, 
As  on  his  shoulder  her  head  she  laid. 


E. 
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The  Museum  of  Victoria  University. 

BY    E.    M.    BURWASH,    M.A. 

HAVE  been  asked  to  write  something  for  Acta  which 
should  arouse  the  interest  of  our  students  and  readers 
generally  in  this  somewhat  important  branch  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  College.  Whether  I  shall  succeed  in 
doing  so  remains  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  not  because  the 
subject  is  uninteresting  in  itself,  but  partly  because  inter- 
est in  a  museum  ordinarily  depends  upon  an  examination 
of  the  individual  objects  there  exhibited,  and  not  upon 
a  general  view  of  the  whole  such  as  any  attempted  de- 
scription must  necessarily  be.  Partly  also  because  the 
observational  habit  which  delights  to  form  general  conclusions  accu- 
rately from  observed  objects  is  cultivated  fully  only  in  the  departments 
of  physical  science,  and  the  materials  of  our  museum  appertain  in 
large  part  to  historical  and  ethnological  studies. 

Historically,  the  museum  had  its  beginnings  in  the  fifties,  during 
the  professorship  of  Dr.  VVhitlock  in  Natural  Science.  The  first  col- 
lections were  of  Canadian  fossils  from  the  Niagara  peninsula,  by  Mr. 
De  Cew,  and  of  Devonian  fossils  from  Gaspe  by  Rev.  I.  B.  Tollman. 
In  1863  Dr.  Harris  purchased  a  typical  collection  of  fossils,  rocks^  and 
minerals  from  a  dealer  at  Bonn,  including  500  specimens  of  rocks  and 
minerals,  and  2,000  fossil  species.  These  were  re-classified  between 
1867  and  1873  along  with  the  Canadian  fossils.  The  European 
species  were  largely  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary,  the  Canadian  collections 
being  depended  upon  to  represent  the  Palaeozoic  period.  In  1876-7 
Dr.  I.  Haanel  went  over  the  mineral  collection,  re-classifying,  arranging, 
and  adding  new  specimens.  Of  various  single  articles  presented  from 
time  to  time  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Meteorite;  the  finest  in 
any  Canadian  museum,  and  interesting  not  only  from  the  scientific 
side  but  also  from  its  connection  with  the  Indian  superstitions  of  the 
North- West.  On  the  removal  of  Victoria  to  Toronto  the  growth  of  the 
scientific  collection  naturally  came  to  an  end. 
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The  new  position  of  Victoria  in  Federation,  while  it  did  not  by  any 
means  originate,  did  much  to  stimulate  the  interest  taken  in  the  ethno- 
logical and  historical  side  of  the  Museum.  There  were  already  some 
very  important  materials  in  our  possession.  An  Egyptian  collection 
made  in  1859  by  Dr.  Lachlan  Taylor  was  presented  to  the  Museum  in 
1872-3,  Indian  masks,  carvings,  weapons,  etc.,  from  British  Columbia, 
had  been  presented  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Robinson,  Dr.  Crosby,  and 
other  missionaries.  A  number  of  Indian  skulls  were  presented  by 
Dr.  Coleman  in  1890.  A  very  fine  collection  of  Japanese  armor, 
arms,  prints,  musical,  household  and  industrial  implements,  clothing, 
etc.,  had  been  made  by  Mr.  E.  Odium  during  extensive  travels  in 
Japan,  and  this,  together  with  some  materials  from  Oceania,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  in  1891,  Senator  Sanford  defraying  the  expenses 
of  collection. 


EGYPTIAN   MUMMY   OF   THE   SIXTH   CENTURY,    B.C. 


No  further  additions  of  importarice  were  made  until  the  purchase  by 
the  Literary  Society  in  the  autumn  of  1901  of  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Indian  articles,  including  an  especially  complete  representation  of  the 
religious  paraphernalia  of  the  Western  tribes,  as  well  as  horse- trappings, 
bead  work,  clothing,  etc.  These  were  the  results  of  the  energy  of  Mr. 
E.  Odium,  who  thus  becomes  by  far  our  most  important  ethnological 
contributor.  A  very  fine  collection  of  butterflies  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Ross  in  the  summer  of  1902,  and  a  stuffed  hooded  seal  by  the 
members  of  the  St.  Paul's  Church  Epworth  League.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Treble  the  Museum  has  also  acquired  a  very 
fine  collection  of  Chinese  coins,  ranging  from  about  1500  B.C.  down 
to  the  present.  The  coins  are  about  eight  hundred  in  number, 
and  show  the  development  in  China  from  the  ancient  fish  and  key  or 
knife  shapes  down  to  the  square  or  round  perforated  coins  of   the 
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present  period.  They  were  collected  in  Western  China  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Hart. 

Finally,  a  second  Egyptian  collection,  illustrating  especially  the 
domestic  and  religious  life  of  the  people  during  all  the  great  periods 
from  the  prehistoric  down  to  the  Christian,  has  been  secured  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Currelly.  The  value  of  this  collection  is  at 
least  $i,ooOj  and  may  be  considerably  more.  Other  additions  are 
expected  from  this  source,  a  small  grant  having  been  made  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  for  this  purpose  and  placed  at  Mr.  Currelly's  dis- 
posal. These  collections  throw  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  of  strong 
local  and  historical  coloring,  upon  the  questions  which  confront  the 
student  in  Old  Testament  History  and  Criticism,  and  are  also  of  very 
great  value  to  the  general  classical  student. 

Before  closing  this  brief  account  it  may  be  well  to  devote  some 
further  attention  to  the  modern  ethnological  material.  This  represents 


INDIAN   DANCE-MASKS    FROM    BRITISH    COLUMBIA    COAST   TRIBES. 

not  past  periods  in  the  history  of  the  planet,  nor  states  of  human  society 
which  are  no  longer  in  existence,  but  forms  of  life  and  civilization  with 
which  the  present  and  the  rising  generation  has  to  deal,  impinging 
upon  and  affecting  more  or  less,  as  they  do,  our  own  civilization.  Of 
these,  that  of  most  present  interest,  both  from  its  origin  within  our 
own  national  borders,  and  as  the  gift  to  the  university  of  the  students, 
may  be  chosen  for  some  further  detailed  description. 

Noticeable  among  the  articles  are  a  number  of  medicine  pipes,  and 
one  very  elaborately  feathered  stem.  The  pipe  in  Indian  rehgion  and 
treaty-making  seems  to  occupy  a  very  similar  position  to  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  in  classic  paganism.     The  following  is  Mr.  Odium's  account : 

"  At  the  beginning  of  things  these  pipes,  (really  at  first  the  stems) 
were  the  gift  of  the  Sun,  and  to  the  Sun  the  Blackfeet  frequently  pray. 
When  the  medicine  men  use  the  pipe  in  their  incantations  and  im- 
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portant  ceremonies,  they  are  acting  as  priests  of  the  Sun,  to  which  the 
pipe  and  the  smoke  therefrom  are  very  acceptable. 

In  early  times  the  medicine  pipe  was  worth  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
horses.  The  pipe  was  kept  rolled  up  with  tobacco,  rattles,  sweet  grass 
and  other  things  in  the  medicine  man's  lodge.  The  medicine  man 
and  his  first  wife  alone  could  use  it  in  prayer. 

The  pipe  ceremonies  were  used  on  important  occasions,  and 
regularly  once  a  year,  at  which  time  the  medicine  woman  took  an 
active  part. 

The  medicine  man  would  hold  the  pipe  up  toward  the  Sun  and 
pray  somewhat  as  follows  : 

'  Hearken,  O  Sun  !  Take  pity  on  us  !  Accept  this  smoke.  Give 
us  food.  Keep  us  alive.  May  we  live  long.  Help  us  to  hunt  and 
fight,  make  our  lives  full  and  may  we  all  pray  to  thee,'  etc.,  etc. 


ROMAN    GLASS    FROM    EGYPT. 


Part  of  the  ceremony  consisted  in  the  '  pipe  dance.'  The  minor 
chiefs  and  leading  men  sitting  in  a  circle,  each  had  a  pull  at  the  pipe 
and  prayed  a  short  prayer  for  himself,  a  sick  child  or  someone  else  of 
interest  at  the  moment.  Frequently  the  pipe  was  used  in  trying  to 
heal  the  sick.     It  was  very  powerful  in  exorcising  evil  spirits." 

The  coup-stick  is  a  prominent  article  (French  coup — a  blow).  "  When 
Indians  were  relating  their  exploits  they  would  throw  down  one 
coup-stick  for  each  brave  deed,  and  the  deeds  of  bravery  were  regu- 
lated by  a  custom  or  law  by  the  terms  of  which  many  remarkable  and 
heroic  deeds  were  debarred.  Hence  a  man  that  could  show  a  goodly 
number  of  coup-sticks  held  a  high  place  of  honor  and  respect." 

A  fork  for  handling  the  meat  at  the  sacred  white  dog  feasts  is  also 
included,  as  are  a  number  of  parfleche  bags,  whose  possession  was 
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supposed  to  exert  a  protective  influence  upon  the  owner  and  to  assist 
him  in  quickness  of  motion.  There  are  also  a  number  of  scalp  locks, 
not  always  real  scalps,  but  often  a  portion  or  tuft  of  hair  cut  off  an 
Indian  of  another  tribe  in  exchange  for  a  similar  tuft  or  lock.  A  head 
dress  of  eagle  feathers  is  supposed  to  confer  eagle  qualities  upon  the 
wearer.     We  may  close  by  the  following  "  Rattle  Legend  " : 

"The  red  and  yellow  rattle  is  on  a  small  scale  supposed  to  represent 
the  home  of  the  Su-ye-tuppi  or  Under  Water  People.  In  early  times 
one  of  the  Suyetuppi  was  helped  by  a  man  who  afterwards  himself 
needed  help  when  pursued  by  his  enemies.  He  went  under  the  water, 
was  received  and  entertained  by  the  very  Suyetuppi  he  had  helped.  This 
personage  told  his  guest  to  return  to  earth,  make  a  drum  red  and 
yellow,  and  a  red  and  yellow  rattle  to  be  used  as  a  drumstick.  By 
complying,  both  he  and  his  would  be  ensured  all  earthly  blessings  and 
a  good  place  at  last  in  the  '  Sand  Hills.' "  And  have  we  not  the  rattle 
with  us  to  this  day  ! 
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A  Significant  Student  Movement. 

BY  A.  B.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 
Students'  Y.M.C.A.  Secretary  for  Canada  and  the  East. 

OLLEGE  trained  men  are  going  out  into  the  positions 

Cof  leadership  in  all  departments  of  the  world^s  work 
to-day.  The  influence  which  they  will  have  in  commer- 
cial, professional  and  political  life  is  beyond  estimation. 
The  days  of  character  building  for  most  of  these  men 
are  undoubtedly  the  student  days,  when  the  bonds  of 
friendship  are  close  and  strong  and  each  man's  heart  is 
peculiarly  open  to  the  influences  which  student  life 
brings. 

The  greatest  battles  of  character  are  often  fought  out 
in  college,  and  here  a  man  begins  to  show  those  signs  of  strength  or 
weakness  which  are  to  send  him  into  life  a  sturdy,  aggressive  man  who 
stands  for  the  right  and  the  pure  and  the  true  as  he  sees  it,  or  with  a 
weakened  character  which  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  verities  of  life  and 
is  unable  to  hold  its  own  against  those  currents  which  gather  only 
driftwood. 

Of  what  large  significance  then  is  that  movement  which  has  laid 
such  strong  hand  upon  the  heart  and  conscience  of  college  men 
to-day,  uniting  them  in  a  common  eff'ort  to  uplift  and  purify  the  whole 
structure  of  college  life  ! 

If  we  believe  in  pure-minded  doctors  in  our  homes,  if  we  believe  in 
honest  men  in  business  and  politics,  if  we  beheve  in  Christian  teachers 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  if  we  believe  in  consecrated  ministers  in 
our  pulpits,  then  we  must  believe  in  the  Student  Department  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

This  movement  is  scarce  twenty-five  years  old,  yet  it  has  laid  strong 
hold  upon  practically  all  of  the  leading  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  entering  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, preparatory,  normal,  theological,  medical  and  other  professional 
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schools^  and  enlisting  in  its  work  the  strongest  and  most  representative 
of  our  college  men. 

If  one  doubts  this  he  has  but  to  look  over  the  lists  of  officers  in 
these  student  associations  this  year  and  see  there  the  names  of  men 
who  stand  for  all-round  college  life — our  most  prominent  athletes, 
debaters,  literary  and  fraternity  men  and  leaders  in  every  department 
of  college  life. 

The  aims  of  this  movement  are  big  enough  and  far  reaching  enough 
to  call  out  the  best  efTort  and  thought  of  such  men.  For  instance : 
How  can  this  body  of  men  so  associate  their  efforts  as  to  raise  the 
whole  moral  and  spiritual  tone  of  the  institution  in  which  they  are  ? 
This  one  question  would  be  enough  to  consume  all  the  spare  time  of 
a  college  course,  and  in  many  places  we  have  not  by  any  means  found 
the  answer  to  it.  Or  again :  How  shall  we  bring  the  great  mass  of 
students  in  our  colleges  intelligently  to  consider  the  claims  of  Christ 
and  the  Bible  upon  their  lives  ?  Students  are  taking  up  the  study  of 
the  Bible  to-day  in  much  larger  numbers  and  in  a  more  scientific  way 
than  ever  before,  and  are  being  gripped  by  it  in  a  way  that  shows  the 
place  it  is  bound  to  take  in  student  life  and  thought.  What  right  has 
any  man  to  leave  his  student  days  without  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Or  what  right  has  a  man 
to  occupy  the  position  of  a  non-Christian,  having  never  studied  care- 
fully the  evidence  ?  Or  again :  The  world  is  small  to-day.  It  is 
calling  as  never  before  in  its  history  for  college-trained  men  to  help 
solve  some  of  its  most  fundamental  problems.  How  can  we  bring 
our  great  body  of  students  to  face  world-needs  and  intelligently 
throw  their  lives  into  the  service  for  which  they  are  most  fitted  and 
where  they  can  meet  the  greatest  need  ? 

Questions  of  this  sort  are  being  studied  in  a  practical  thorough- 
going way  by  an  increasingly  large  body  of  men,  and  some  of  the 
choicest  of  our  number  have  devoted  their  lives  to  grappling  with  and 
solving  some  of  the  problems  of  the  east  which  have  to  do  with  the 
very  life  of  nations.  Or  yet  again  :  How  can  we  furnish  such  practical 
training  in  philanthropic  lines  of  work,  that  our  students  when  they 
graduate  may  be  of  most  service  to  the  Church  and  their  country? 
They  must  have  actual  experience  in  helping  those  in  need  before 
they  can  successfully  deal  with  the  largest  questions  of  life.  So  in 
many  places  successful  and  sometimes  extensive  work  is  carried  on  by 
college  men  in  needy  communities,  and  students  are  being  brought 
into  contact  with  real  need  where  they  are  taught  by  practical  experi- 
ence how  to  render  the  service  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  give  so 
largely. 
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It  means  much  that  a  movement  with  such  an  objective  as  this 
should  unite  the  students  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  one 
brotherhood.  This  union  has  quickened  the  pulse  of  the  whole 
movement  and  has  brought  about  a  development  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  impossible.  It  means  more  that  such  a  movement 
should  take  hold  upon  the  students  of  the  world  and  produce  a 
brotherhood  uniting  in  this  common  cause  the  students  of  eleven 
different  nations  or  groups  of  nations,  including  Canada  and  the 
United  States ;  Great  Britain ;  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Finland  ;  Germany  ;  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland  ;  South 
Africa  ;  India  and  Ceylon  ;  China ;  Japan  ;  Australasia  ;  and  a  number 
of  scattered  mission  lands. 

This  world-wide  union  of  students  means  a  new  life  blood  coursing 
through  the  veins  of  every  nation,  for  it  makes  us  feel  that  high  above 
national  jealousies  or  traits  that  tend  to  separate  us  there  can  be 
among  students  a  common  purpose  which  makes  for  righteousness. 

In  our  own  colleges  it  has  meant  the  production  of  a  new  type  of 
Christianity — the  Christianity  which  is  not  at  variance  with  a  full 
rounded  physical  and  mental  development  and  is  abounding  in  joyous 
full-souled  life. 

What  greater  service  can  any  man  render  his  college  than  helping 
to  plant  this  type  of  life  deeply  and  imperishably  in  student  conscious- 
ness ?  What  task  is  there  which  ought  to  call  out  more  earnest  effort 
and  thought  and  prayer  than  the  development  of  such  a  far  reaching 
movement  among  college  men  ? 

New  York  City. 
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THE  COLLEGE^   The  coUcge  has  reason  this  year  to  be  proud  of  the 
MUSICAL         success  of  its  Glee  Club  and  its  Mandolin  and  Guitar 
SOCIETIES.       Club.     The  presence  of  such  clubs  in  a  college  is 
distinctly  beneficial  in  its  results.     There  is  something 
about  them  that  tends  to  develop  the  fraternal  side  of  men's  natures  ; 
they  foster  a  warm  college  feeling  ;  their  tendency  is  toward  culture. 
These  advantages  primarily  affect  the  men  concerned ;  but   there 
are  other  effects  which  come  from  the  concerts  in  Toronto  and  else- 
where which  must  be  of  advantage  to  the  college  itself.     Victoria  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  becoming  better  known.     Even  in  Toronto  there  is 
much  ignorance  regarding  Victoria's  standing  and  her  relation  to  the 
University  of  Toronto.     Such  conditions  are  changed  as  the  college 
men  come  in  touch  with  the  people  through  tours  such  as  that  of  the 
Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs.     The  college  authorities  and  loyal  students 
should,  and  do,  we  think,  give  these  organizations  the  hearty  encour- 
agement they  so  much  deserve. 

THE  The  point  of  view  one  takes  in  looking  at  a  landscape 

POINT  OF       makes  the  greatest  possible  difference  with  what  one 

VIEW.         sees,  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  the   point  of 

view  is  just  as   important.     One  man,  in   settling  a 

problem,  takes  his  position  on  a  hillock  ;  another  is  satisfied  only  with 

a  mountain,  because  there  only  can  he   see  the  question  in  all   its 

aspects. 
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There  is  an  almost  inestimable  value  in  multiplying  points  of  view. 
The  single  point  of  view  tends  toward  prejudice,  bigotry,  ignorance  ; 
the  varied  point  of  view  tends  toward  sympathy,  tolerance,  wisdom. 
The  man  who  is  so  small  as  to  take  but  one  point  of  view,  travels  over 
a  narrow-gauge  road  that  leads  to  Error  ;  the  man  who  sees  things  from 
many  points  of  view,  is  on  a  broad-gauge  line  whose  terminus  is  Truth. 

IMPORTANT     The  Trade  Union  has  come  to  be  a  social  and  indus- 
MOVEMENTS     trial  fact  which  must  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  probable, 

IN  TRADE      however,  that  the  average  man  has  some  degree   of 
UNION         prejudice  against  Trade  Unions,  and  consequently  fails 
AFFAIRS.       to  realize  what  they  have  done  to  elevate  the  working- 
man,  or  what  they  do  to  ensure  stable  conditions  in 
industry.     But  there  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  an  anomaly  in 
the  legal  status  of  the  unions.     They  have  had  rights  but  practically 
no   corresponding  liabilities.      For  example,  although   they   through 
their  officials    might    sue  capital    for  breach    of   contract,  they,    not 
being   corporate    bodies    with  legal  personalities,    could   not    them- 
selves be  sued.     Decisions  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Co.  against 
the  railroad  men's  union,  have,  to  some  extent,   changed  this  state  of 
affairs,  although  there  has  been  as  yet  no  change  in  legislation.     In 
the  last  decision,  arrived  at  really  by  settlement,  the  union  was  fined 
heavily  on  grounds  of  intimidation,  picketing,  and  the  like. 

Prof.  Shortt,  of  Queen's,  in  the  February  Canadian  Magazine,  writes 
an  instructive  article  on  the  need  of  Trade  Union  incorporation.  He 
declares  "  that  no  society  which  values  its  stability  can  afford  to  allow 
organizations  to  flourish  within  it  whose  actions  are  assumed  to  be 
beyond  the  law."  Prof.  Shortt  arraigns  modern  strike  methods,  and  in 
conclusion  advises  the  Canadian  Government  to  give  unions  a  definite 
legal  status,  which  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  unions  as  well  as  that  of 
society.  The  article,  on  the  whole,  though  doubtless  perfectly  just,  is 
not  one  which  would  impress  the  workingman  with  a  belief  in  the 
sympathy  of  economists  and  academic  writers  toward  his  union. 

THE  PROPOSED     For  somc  time  past  a  strong  committee,  representing 

students'        the  various  college  societies  and  interests,  has  been  at 

SOCIETY.  work  planning  a  new  society  to  take  charge  of  matters 

of  general   student  interest.     Some  of  these  student 

affairs  do  not  really  fall  within  the  province  of  any  of  the  present  societies, 
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while  there  are  others  which,  it  has  seemed,  might  well  be  put  under  the 
control  of  a  strong  central  executive.  There  are,  naturally  enough,  ob- 
jections which  might  be  raised  to  such  an  additional  organization.  It 
may  seem  that  the  college  is  already  over-organized  ;  it  may  be  said 
that  our  present  societies  are  exceptionally  strong  and  efficient. 
Accordingly  it  may  appear  that  there  is  no  real  need  for  this  additional 
organization. 

But  there  are  evident  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  new 
organization.  There  are  some  college  afifairs  which  might  better  be 
dealt  with  by  such  a  central  body  than  by  the  Literary  Society,  the 
Athletic  Union,  or  the  Y.M.C.A.  General  student  demonstrations, 
discipline  where  necessary,  and  possibly  a  general  oversight  of  the 
Conversat,  Senior  Dinner,  Bob  and  other  college  functions  might  be 
placed  in  its  charge. 

There  are,  at  times,  matters  of  general  interest  which  have  slowly 
to  make  their  way  through  two  or  more  executives.  With  this  general 
executive  there  will  result  in  such  cases  all  the  advantages  as,  for 
example,  despatch  and  economy  of  labor  that  come  from  amalgama- 
tion. It  is  proposed  that  there  be  a  common  auditing  committee 
for  the  various  societies ;  this  would  tend  toward  better  and  more  uni- 
form business  methods.  Another  aim  of  the  organization  will  be  by 
means  of  semi-annual  mass-meetings,  in  every  way  possible  to  foster  a 
true  college  spirit  and  to  elevate  student  ideals. 

The  new  society  will  usurp  no  functions  ;  it  will  undertake  only  such 
duties  as  are  voluntarily  placed  in  its  hands.  One  of  the  chief  ic?eals 
for  the  society  is  that  it  will  grow  as  the  need  for  it  appears.  The  new 
society  is  expected — and  this  is  perhaps  its  fundamental  object — to 
keep  the  student  body  in  closer  touch  with  the  Faculty  and  Regents, 
and  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for  the  formulation  and  expression 
of  student  opinion.  The  movement  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 
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PERSONALS 
^/EXCHANGES 


^^^ 


Personals. 

In,  order  that  these  columns  may  be  made  an  attractive  a»  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  students  the  importance  of  forwarding ,  from  time  to  tim£,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  map  come  to  hmui. 

EV.  G.  W.  KERBY,  B.A.,  '88,  has  been  invited  to  the 
XJ^  pulpit  of  the  Central  Methodist  Church,  Stratford,  Ont. 

^^^  Rev.  E.  N.  Bakkr,    B.A.    '79,    M.A.    '82,    B.D.,   of 

Stratford,  Ont.,  has  been   invited  to  the  pulpit  of  the 
Broadway  Methodist  Tabernacle,  Toronto. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Crummy,  B.A.  '87,  B.Sc,  Kingston,  Ont., 
is  succeeding  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cassidy,  B.A.  '81,  M.A.  '85, 
at  the  Norfolk  Street  Methodist  Church,  Guelph,  Ont. 

V.  VV.  Odlum,  formerly  of  '03,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Vancouver  World. 
J.  E.  Rockwell,  another  former  member  of  '03,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  DulUth  Evening  Herald. 

E.  B.  Speer,  B.A.,  is  farming  at  Minnedosa,  Man. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Reid,  B.A.  '97,  B.D.  '00,   is  preaching  at  Cottam,  South 
Essejc  County,  and  "having  a  splendid  time";  has  just  closed  a  great 
revival,  and  has  also  been  requested  to  remain  a  third  year. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Faircloth,  B.A.,  B.D.,  '00,  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Allan,  M.A.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  has  been  invited  to  assist  the  Rev.  S. 
Cleaver,  D.D.,  in  the  pastorate  of  Sherbourne  Street  Methodist  Church, 
Toronto. 

A.  E.  Marshall,  formerly  of  '04,  preaching  at  Moyie,  B.C.,  is 
meeting  with  much  success  and  is  supervising  the  building  of  a 
church. 


M.  P.  Bridgland  writes  us  from  Calgary,  N.VV.T.,  as  follows  : 
On  Friday,  Feb.    15th,    the  graduates  of  Toronto  University,    in 
Alberta,  held  their  first  annual   banquet  in  this  city.     The  function 
was  a  great  success  and  for  several  hours  the  hall  resounded  with  Col- 
lege yells  and  songs. 
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Those  present  were : 

Arts. — Miss  E.  J.  McPhail,  Miss  E.  M.  Neilson,  L.  J.  Clarke,  Jas. 
Short,  C.  A.  Stuart,  F.  Langford,  (Vic.  '89) ;  W.  C  Davidson,  J.  F. 
Boyce,  (Vic.  '95);  W.  L.  Waines,  J.  G.  Hunt,  (Vic.  '97);  W.  H.  Wood, 
(Vic.  '01) ;  T.  W.  Price,  (Vic.  '01) ;  and  M.  P.  Bridgland,  (Vic.  '01). 

Medicine. — G.  A.  Anderson,  W.  B.  Donald,  D.  Stanley. 

Dentistry.— W.  F.  Edmonds,  J.  W.  S.  Miller. 

Pharmacy. — G.  W.  Edmonds. 

Of  the  wives  of  the  graduates,  there  were  present,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Stuart, 
Mrs.  Jas.  Short  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Edmonds. 


Graduates  1898. 

Rev.  E.  F.  Armstrong,  stationed  at  Tupperville,  London  Con- 
ference. 

H.  R.  Bean  is  a  resident  of  Galveston,  Ind. 

Ella  Bowes  lives  in  Brantford. 

T.   L.  BucKTON,  is  ranching  at  Phoenix,  B.C. 

F.  A.  Carman  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Star,  Toronto. 

W.  B.  C.  Casvi'ell  is  pastor  Hannah  Street  Methodist  Church, 
Hamilton. 

R.  J.  Clark,  care  of  the  National  Trusts  Co.,  Toronto. 

B.  A.  CoHOE,  (M.B.)  Professor,  Cornell  University. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Cooper  (Mrs.  M.  M.  Bennett),  Indian  Head,  N.W.T. 

C.  T.  Currelly,  M.A.,  '01,  is  with  Professor  Flinders  Petrie's  Egyp- 
tian Exploration  Society  at  Balliana,  Upper  Egypt. 

A.  T.  Gushing  is  at  Edmonton,  N.W.T. 

Fausta  Amelia  Danard,  66  Charles  Street,  Toronto. 

Annie  Josephine  Dawson  (Mrs.  Rev.  W.  T.  Allison),  Stayner,  Ont. 

Florence  Elizabeth  Deacon,  Toronto. 

J.  H.  Faull,  Fellow  Natural  Science,  University  of  Toronto. 

Mary  H.  A.  Fife,  Post-graduate  at  Harvard. 

A.  E.  Fisher,  School  Teacher,  White  Horse,  Yukon. 

Rev.  V.  J.  Gilpin,  stationed  at  Onondaga,  Ont. 

Margaret  Minerva  Graham,  Mount  Allison  Ladies'  College, 
Sackville,  N.B. 

H.  W.  Gundy,  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

M.  A.  Harvey,  Teacher  Mathematics  and  Science,  Alma  Ladies' 
College,  St.  Thomas. 

Maud  Mary  Hawkins,  Weston,  Ont. 

Rev.  a.  M.  Irwin,  stationed  at  Grafton. 
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Rev.  E.  C.  Irwin,  stationed  at  Markdale. 

A.  E.  I.  Jackson,  Barrister-at-Law,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ida  M.  Kerr  (Mrs.  W.  R.  P.  Parker),  317  St.  George  St.,  Toronto 

W.  H.  C.  Leech,  B.D.,  '02,  stationed  at  Swan  Lake,  Carman  Dis- 
trict, Man. 

Elanor  M.  C.  Moore  (Ob.). 

M.  D.  McKichan  (M.D.),  studying  in  London,  Eng. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Partridge,  stationed  at  Manitowaning,  Ont. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Richardson,  located  at  Sweaborg,  Ont. 

Mary  Coyne  Rowell,  teacher  Ontario  Ladies'  College,  Whitby. 

M.  W.  Shepherd,  teaching  at  Priceville. 

J.  VV.  SiFTON,  teaching  Mathematics,  Edmonton,  N.W.T. 

Rev.  W.  E.  A.  Slaght,  B.D.  (Yale),  pastor  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Westbrook,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Sparling  is  stationed  at  New  Liskeard,  Ont. 

Elizabeth  Grace  Swanzey,  Pickering  College. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Swinnerton,  located  at  St.  Vincent,  Minn. 

Rev.  F.  W.  A.  Thompson  is  stationed  at  Bright,  Ont. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Tucker  is  stationed  at  Coe  Hill,  Ont. 

WiNNiFRED  Wilson  (Mrs.  W.  Lusenburg),  Irwin,  Pa. 


More  Foot-Prints. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  "  Arts  Supper  "  will  be  interesting 
reading  after  the  spirited  discussion  which  recently  took  place  over 
the  attempted  innovations  in  its  character. 

From  Acta  Vol.  3,  1880.     "Arts  Dinner." 

The  physical  discussion  of  such  a  performance  is  much  more  agree- 
able than  the  mental.  In  former  years  each  class  was  contented  with 
a  frugal  and  simple  repast  of  oranges,  red  herrings,  etc.,  and  the 
"  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  "  which  accompanied  this  primitive 
banquet  gave  the  unpretentious  spread  a  character  of  sumptuous 
magnificence.  Last  year  it  entered  into  the  head  of  some  restless 
innovator  to  combine  the  four  classes  and  have  an  "  Arts  Supper." 
This  year  about  one  hundred  sat  down  to  the  ample  provision  pre- 
pared by  the  irreproachable  culinary  skill  of  the  Mistress  of  the 
"  British  Hotel."  It  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  expedition  and 
dexterity  with  which  the  dainties  were  despatched.  Turkeys,  roasts, 
pies  and  tarts  seemed  to  vanish  into  thin  air,  or  rather  into  capacious 
vacua.      Then  followed  the  usual   amount   of  toasts   with  all  their 
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accompaniments  of  eloquence  and  boisterous  applause.  Before 
twelve  the  gathering  broke  up  only  to  renew  their  entertainment 
through  the  startled  streets,  song  after  song  rolled  out  upon  the  mid- 
night air,  to  the  disgust  of  the  townsmen  and  the  wonderment  of 
strangers.  The  noise  was  not  at  all  harmonious,  but  it  was  hearty. 
The  "Arts  Supper"  is  now  a  settled  affair;  long  may  it  exist! 
And  let  no  would-be  reformer  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  over- 
flowing plenty  and  solidity  of  the  present  programme,  the  dress  suits, 
white  ties  and  pomposity  of  something  more  "  tony." — Alas  !  the 
"  would-be  reformer  "  has  accomplished  his  mischievous  purpose. 


Literary  Association  officers  for  the  fall  term  :  President,  C.  W. 
Lasby,  '8i  ;  Vice-President,  J.  W.  St.  John,  '8i  ;  Critic,  R.  E.  L. 
Gould,  '8 1  ;  Secretaries,  G.  R.  Watson,  '83,  and  H.  W.  Crews,  '81  ; 
Treasurer,  T.  E.  Williams,  '81. 

"  Ring  away,  old  bell,  thy  mellow  tone  falls  sweetly  on  my  ear  ! " 
How  different  now ! 

"The  Freshmen  look  careworn  and  weary  lately.  An  inexplain- 
able,  undefinable  "  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing "  drives  them 
hither  and  thither  throughout  the  town.  Prof.  Reynar  makes  puns  ! 
They  can  stand  the  President,  but  if  the  whole  Faculty  start  it,  they 
will  have  to  leave,  that's  all." 

"There  is  room  at  the  top,  the  Senior  said, 

As  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  Freshman's  head." 

A  Freshman  asks,  "  Is  it  the  office  of  the  Faculty  to  serve  as 
suspenders  for  college  breaches  ?" 

Class — Prof.  :  "  Mr.  M.,  I  suppose  you  have  often  hung  around 
the  gate  bidding  your  girl  good-night."  Mr.  M. :  "  Oh,  no.  Prof.,  I 
always  hang  around  the  girl." 


News  from  the  Colleges. 

There  are  about  250  women  students  in  attendance  at  University 
College  and  Victoria  as  compared  with  610  men  students. 

McGill's  registration  in  Medicine  is  420,  in  Applied  Science  287, 
and  in  Arts  320. 

The  McGill  Outlook  has  the  following  :  "  A  new  course  is  to  be 
added,  we  hear  .  .  .  :  the  new  subject  will  be  Modern  Diplomacy. 
This  chair  is  to  be  endowed  by  the  proceeds  of  the  joint  Arts-Science 
Dance  and  will  no  doubt  be  upholstered  in  real  morocco." 
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The  University  of  Toronto  expects  the  following  additions  :  A 
Convocation  Hall,  a  Men's  Residence,  a  Woman's  Residence  and  a 
Forestry  Department.  About  $10,000  has  been  raised  for  the 
Woman's  building.  For  the  Convocation  Hall  $20,000  has  been 
raised  ;  there  is  about  $38,000  in  sight,  and  $50,000  is  expected  from 
the  Ontario  Government. 

R.  M.  C.  Kingston  is  intermediate  champion  of  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Hockey  Union. 

A  PERMIT  has  been  issued  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Science 
Building  at  Toronto  ;  cost  $220,000. 

Queen's  Glee  Club  contemplates  a  tour  through  Western  Ontario 
at  the  close  of  the  college  year. 


Exchanges. 

/~\NE  of  the  best  of  the  good  things  that  come  to  our  table  is  the 
^^  Queen's  University  Journal.  It  seems  to  occupy  a  position 
mid-way  between  the  purely  literary  college  publication  and  the 
college  gossip  ;  uniting  features  of  both  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
It  is  particularly  strong  in  criticism.  Indeed  \h^  Journal  has  long  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  hard-hitter.  This  is  a  commendable  charac- 
teristic, if  judiciously  controlled,  but  the  absence  of  which  is  the  chief 
weakness  of  college  journalism.  The  issue  of  February  6lh  contains 
an  excellent  article  by  Professor  Marshall  on  "  The  College  Paper 
Short  Story."  "Architecture  as  a  Social  Art"  is  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Stuart  M.  Poison.  The  editorial  columns  contain  a  splendid  leader  on 
Greek  letter  and  secret  college  societies  in  general,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  words,  which  will  be  endorsed  by 
every  student  who  welcomes  fair  and  honorable  competition  and 
estimates  character  at  its  real  worth  :  "  The  only  aristocracy  that  is 
tolerable  in  college  or  out  of  it  is  the  aristocracy  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter, and  even  this  should  not  be  an  organized  aristocracy.  Competi- 
tion must  be  open,  free  and  honest,  affording  opportunities  for  all  alike ; 
for  only  under  such  a  condition  can  we  hope  to  develop  strength  and 
excellence,  or  any  other  quality  of  permanent  benefit  to  student  life." 
With  Queen's  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  not  come  under 
the  blighting  influence  of  the  secret  society. 

"  A  number  of  prominent  Toronto  ladies  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
a  woman's  residence  for  Victoria  University." — Manitoba  Col.  Journal. 
Pardon  us,  but  we  have  it,  and  are  just  about  to  move  in. — [Ed.] 
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The  Outlook  of  February  3rd  contains  the  report  of  the  McGill 
representatives  sent  to  witness  the  Argonaut- Varsity  Rugby  game,  played 
under  the  Burnside  rules.  The  report,  of  course,  is  unfavorable.  The 
present  style  of  play  is  good  enough  for  McGill ;  it  is  the  one  they  can 
win  under.  Their  principal  objections  are  that  "  most  of  the  playing 
is  done  by  the  halves  " ;  there  was  an  absence  of  the  beautiful  and 
effective  short  passes  along  the  line  ;  "  heavy  men  were  not  necessary 
speed  being  everything."  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  story.  The 
gentlemen  omit  to  say  that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  fighting  and 
wrestling  on  the  line,  and  of  what  is  generally  an  indiscriminate 
scramble  called  a  scrimmage ;  that  there  were  bits  of  as  brilliant  passing 
as  one  ever  saw,  besides  an  unexcelled  exhibition  of  punting  and  drop 
kicking.  But  these  features  would  not  impress  McGill  men,  "  because 
her  team  is  composed  of  heavy,  as  well  as  light  men,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  heavy  men  were  not  necessary." 

Then  the  American  bogey  is  raised,  and  the  reader  is  expected  to 
picture  to  himself  the  American  gridiron  with  its  numerous  fatalities. 
But  the  representatives  evidently  forget  that  weight  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  American  game,  more  so  than  under  any  system  of 
Canadian  rules.  How  then  can  the  Burnside  rules  develop  the  worst 
features  of  the  American  game  ?  for  admittedly  in  the  former  "  speed 
is  everything,"  while  in  the  latter  weight  is  indispensable. 

It  is  evident  to  readers  of  the  report  that  it  is  not  unbiased.  Here 
is  the  real  ground  of  their  opposition  :  *^  We  think  it  would  be  foolish 
for  us  to  adopt  rules  in  which  there  would  be  such  a  radical  change, 
thus  throwing  away  the  advantages  we  possess."  We  find  no  fault 
with  a  team  which  avowedly  desires  to  perpetuate  conditions  which 
favor  its  own  material,  but  when  its  representatives  produce  arguments 
so  transparent  as  the  foregoing,  we  object. 

The  Cornell  Era  is  a  journal  whose  specialty  seems  to  be  short 
stories.  We  judge  from  its  contents  that  it  devotes  itself  to  the  literary 
interests  of  its  university.  The  contents  are  extremely  interesting  for 
those  who  have  a  liking  for  fiction.  Several  excellent  short  poems  are 
also  included  in  the  number  just  to  hand. 


Those  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Ontario  Ladies'  College  should 
read  "  Vox  CoUegii,"  for  they  will  find  therein  some  clever  contribu- 
tions, including  some  fair  specimens  of  feminine  humor.  The  lead- 
ing article  of  the  January  number  is  entitled,  "  A  College  Education 
for  Women."     The  writer,  however,  instead  of  at  once  conveying  the 
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impression  that  she  has  something  new  to  say,  discourages  attention 
with  the  opening  statement  that  "  the  right  for  a  woman  to  attend  a 
college  or  a  university  need  no  longer  be  discussed."  Members  of 
the  Varsity  Harmonic  Club  will  be  interested  in  reading  a  little  account 
of  themselves.  No  doubt  some  other  harmonic  clubs,  who  have  visited 
the  college,  would  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  these  fair  critics. 

Men. 

"  Men  are  but  like  chunks  of  dough, 

Which  women   pat. 
With  many  sighs, 

This  way  and  that. 
And  shape  to  suit  themselves  and  throw 
Around  upon  life's  mixing-board. 

We  rise 
Or  fall 
And  oft  are  only  half-baked  after  all." 

— Ottawa   College  Journal. 
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A  Reflexion. 

/^NE  more  festivity, 
^-^     This  is  our  last, 
All  our  frivolity 
Now  of  the  past. 

Came  we  so  joyfully, 
Thought  not  of  care. 

Parted  so  ruefully, 
Plunged  in  despair. 

Sang  we  so  gleefully. 
Hearts  gay  and  light 

Then  spake,  ah  !  dolefully. 
Half  through  the  night. 

Maiden  with  roses 
Tucked  in  her  hair. 

Youth  with  white  necktie 
Meant  to  ensnare. 

Heart  of  the  maiden 

Fearing  no  foe, 
Alas,  now  love-laden 

Prognosticates  woe. 


E.  A.  W- 


'04. 


La  Grippe  is  going  its  rounds. 

Every  available  student  heard  "  Ralph  Connor  "  on  22  nd  ult. 

Our  Chancellor  is  with  us  again,  feeling  much  improved  in  health. 

The  following  appeared  in  an  Uxbridge  sheet  recently  :  "  Boy 
Gray  filled  the  pulpit  here  last  Sabbath."  We  think  Roy  might  enter 
a  suit  for  libel. 
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Willie  Spence  (on  entering  cab  on  night  of  Conversat) — "Say, 
Miss  P — r,  how's  this  for  Locals?  but  my  arm  !  yes,  if  it  gets  in  the 
way  just  mention  the  fact  to  me."     (Inserted  by  the  Bus.  Mgr.) 

W.  G.  Morris  and  Percy  Near  are  interested  at  present  in  Kinder- 
garten work,  the  former  as  Inspector  of  a  Domestic  Science  Depart- 
ment, the  latter  at  "Cornell." 

We  suspect  that  "  Rosie  "  has  been  appointed  advance  agent  for 
Parker's  Dye  Works. 

The  Board  of  Acta  has  granted  Alex.  Elliott  a  week's  leave  of 
absence  to  go  to  Port  Perry,  where  he  will  fill  a  musical  engagement. 
It  is  hinted  that  "  The  Kiss  Deferred ''  is  one  of  Alexander's 
favorite  selections. 

Miss  Ella  McLean  and  Miss  Annie  Ward,  both  of  the  class  of 
'02,  gave  the  College  a  friendly  call  a  few  days  ago. 


College  Events. 

Amid  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  brooms  and  fire  shovels  the  con- 
veyance drove  away  on  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  ult.,  when  the  Fresh- 
ettes  took  the  Senior  girls  out  for  a  sleigh  ride.  Somebody  has 
informed  us  that  several  C  T's  waved  their  hats  from  the  alley-board; 
we  do  not  doubt  it,  but  we  accept  with  a  grain  of  salt  the  statement 
that  a  few  Freshmen  viewed  the  "  march-past "  almost  in  despair.  It 
is  even  hinted  that  some  shed  tears.  The  coachman  reports  that  it 
was  "  an  ordinary  afternoon,"  nothing  of  particular  note  happening, 
except,  perhaps,  the  stopping  of  Big  Ben  and  the  breaking  of  a  few 
Ladies'  College  divisions. 

Miss  Dingwall,  '03,  and  Miss  Spence,  '05,  won  a  glorious  victory 
for  Victoria  in  the  final  contest  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's 
Inter-Collegiate  Debating  Union.  Their  opponents  were  Miss  Ardley 
and  Miss  Munroe,  of  McMaster  University.  The  battle-ground  was 
McMaster's  Castle  Memorial  and  the  battle,  the  drawing  card  of  an 
open  meeting  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society  of  McMaster,  on  the 
evening  of  February  13th.  Our  representatives  supported  the  affirma- 
tive of  "  Resolved — that  Intemperance  is  a  greater  evil  than  War.'' 
The  contest  showed  careful  preparation,  ability  and  earnestness  in  all 
four  debaters.  The  opponents  were  well  matched  and  both  colleges 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  girl  undergraduates.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  many  of  our  students  were  absent  attending  Ontario 
College   Conversat,    a    solid  phalanx  of  our   men  students,   led  by 
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Farewell  and  St.  John,  provided  our  share  of  the  required  noise.  We 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  McMaster  students  and  will  not  soon  forget 
the  pleasant  evening  spent  there.  Messrs.  Atkinson,  editor  of  The 
Star,  A.  H.  Abbott,  of  University  College,  and  Prof.  Lang,  of  S.P.S., 
composed  the  committee  of  judges  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Atkinson, 
in  giving  the  decision,  said  :  "  I  am  sure  that  you  could  not  pick  from 
the  Ottawa  House  four  men  whose  speeches  would  better  deserve 
reporting  verbatim.''  Misses  Lingham  and  Smith,  '03,  lustily  sang 
their  version  of  the  National  Anthem,  "  God  save  our  noble  girls,"  etc. 

This  term  a  new  departure  has  been  made,  and  'Varsity  and  Victoria 
Literary  Societies  have  entertained  each  other  at  regular  meetings. 
The  credit  of  this  movement  is  due  largely  to  the  activity  of  our  presi- 
dent, Mr.  D.  P.  Rees,  whose  proposal  for  exchange  meetings  was 
cordially  accepted  by  the  Executive  across  the  Park.  On  the  14th 
ult.  we  received  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  Students'  Union  and  on  the 
27  th  had  the  opportunity  of  entertaining  them.  Very  interesting 
sessions  were  held  on  both  occasions  and  quite  a  number  of  men 
became  acquainted  who  had  never  met  before.  We  feel  that  the  ex- 
periment might  be  a  safe  precedent  to  follow,  as  a  unity  of  sentiment 
and  sympathy  would  be  effected,  which  could  probably  never  be 
reached  otherwise. 

It  is  hinted  that  Bradshaw's  favorite  hymns  are  those  written  by 
Isaac  Watts. 

The  class  of  '06  sustained  its  reputation  for  originality  at  their  first 
reception  held  on  Thursday  evening,  February  12th.  "Know  one 
another"  was  their  motto,  and  the  first  part  of  the  evening  was  spent 
in  living  up  to  it.  Their  literary  talent  was  selected  from  their  own 
class.  Their  class  poem  was  read  by  Miss  Connolly,  their  class  song 
sung  by  an  octette.  Their  honorary  president.  Prof.  Lang,  gave  a 
bright  and  complimentary  address  and  was  in  turn  complimented  by 
being  presented  with  the  '06  class  pin.  A  very  enjoyable  evening 
was  spent  throughout.  The  refreshment  room  was  daintily  draped 
for  the  evening,  the  refreshments  were  unique,  as  was  also  the  little 
celebration  at  the  close  of  the  reception.  From  the  cordiality  and 
ability  displayed  we  venture  to  say  that  the  class  of  '06  will  wear  well. 

Miss  T g,  '05,  on  a  bitter  Wednesday  afternoon — "It's  no  fun 

skating  without  the  boys  ;  I  can't  keep  warm." 

One  of  the  interesting  and  pleasant  events  in  the  history  of  every 
class  is  the  awarding  of  the  Senior  Stick  in  the  third  year.  This  year 
was  no  exception.     In  the  meeting  held  on  February  24th,  the  time- 
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honored  custom  was  followed  and  Miss  Jeffery  received  the  compli- 
mentary vote  of  the  class.  Following  custom,  however,  she  resigned 
and  the  ofifice  of  carrying  the  decoration  was  conferred  on  the  first 
ballot  upon  F.  W.  K.  Harris,  who  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in 
college  life  and  is  popular  with  his  fellow-students. 

Luck — '*  I  heard  about  you  showing  how  two  people  could  sit  on 
the  same  chair  at  the  same  time." 

Army — "  I  know  where  you've  been  ;    you've  been  at  Woodgreen." 

The  open  meeting  of  the  Union  Literary  Society  and  the  downfall 
of  the  late  Hamilton-Elliott  Administration  happened  on  the  same 
evening,  Feb.  21st.  The  leaders  of  the  parties  deserve  to  be  congra- 
tulated upon  the  very  excellent  programme  prepared.  The  Hon. 
President,  Justice  Maclaren,  '62,  occupied  the  chair  and  indulged  in 
some  very  interesting  reminiscences  of  the,  "  Lit "  in  the  good  old 
days.  The  mandolin  and  guitar  club  rendered  a  couple  of  selections, 
Mr.  Chase's  banjo  solo  was  enthusiastically  received,  E.  E.  Cleaver 
read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  entitled  "  Origin  of  Life,"  C  W. 
Bishop  sang  an  excellent  selection,  and  finally  everybody  settled  down 
to  hear  the  debate  of  the  evening,  "  Resolved  that  the  present  system 
of  Party  Government  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  Canada."  G.  H. 
Gray  and  D.  P.  Rees,  of  the  Fourth  Year  Class,  championed  the 
affirmative  side,  while  Messrs.  Miller  and  W.  G.  Wright,  of  the  second 
year,  supported  the  negative.  After  a  close  discussion  the  decision 
was  awarded  to  '03,  who  are  thus  champions  this  year.  All  things 
being  considered,  an  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  the  small  boys' 
corner  and  the  large  attendance  being  especially  noticeable. 

Gray,  '03,  at  First  Year  Reception — "  And  here  I  was  wandering 
around  like  a  lost  soul  all  the  time."  After  musing  over  the  matter  a 
while,  we  concluded  that  Dolly  had  somehow  missed  a  promenade. 

Knight,  '05 — "  Local  Editors  and  boarding-house  cooks  will  have 
more  to  answer  for  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  any  other  people." 


Naughty-Three's  Farewell,  February  26. 

We  looked  at  our  cards  and  discovered  that  we  were  to  experience 
twenty  numbers,  eight  of  which  were  "  concert."  After  "  doing  a 
little  sum  "  we  started  out  to  become  acquainted  with  the  required 
number  of  people.  Poor  Seniors !  They  were  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  clothes  and  tried  to  look  as  if  they  were  about  to  be  photo- 
graphed, but  they  could  not  disguise  it — they  had  been  here  four  full 
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years.  We  learned,  however,  that  the  social  side  had  not  been 
neglected.  A  more  cordial  welcome  or  more  unique  and  interesting 
programme  could  not  easily  be  imagined.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  the  McMaster  representative  was  heard  from.  A  vocal 
solo  was  given  by  Mr.  Nelles  and  a  violin  solo  by  Miss  Smith,  and  the 
time-honored  histories  and  class  prophecies  were  given,  the  former 
by  R.  C.  Armstrong,  the  latter  by  A.  R.  Ford.  Miss  Will  and  N.  E. 
Bowles,  the  class  muses,  did  their  part  also.  The  Chancellor's  closing 
remarks  will  be  long  remembered.  We  wish  we  had  the  vocabulary 
to  describe  the  informal  festival  at  the  close  of  the  reception.  It  was 
a  case  of  "  scraping  the  tins,"  when  everybody  ate  from  everybody 
else's  dish.  We  learn  from  good  authority  that  one  of  the  professors 
had  to  be  literally  carried  home  by  two  members  of  the  class  of  '04. 


Ontario  Ladies'  College  Conversazione. 
The  delightful  reception  recorded  Victoria  students  in  past  years 
has  not  been  without  its  effect,  and  this  year  saw  a  representation 
from  our  college  far  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Five 
coaches  crowded  with  Toronto  people  left  the  Union  Station  sharp  at 
seven  on  the  evening  of  February  13th.  It  was  noticeable  that  the 
Vic  boys  seemed  strangely  silent  during  the  trip  ;  no  sooner  would 
someone  start  a  song  than  a  warning  to  "  save  your  voice  !  "  would 
come  from  our  zealous  Glee  Club  manager,  and  the  song  would  come 
to  an  untimely  end.     On  reaching  the  college  a  cordial  welcome  was 

extended  by  Dr.  Hare  and  an  ofificial  committee,  and  after  that, 

but  why  attempt  to  picture  a  scene  which  almost  defies  description  ? 
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The  programme  this  year  was  somewhat  more  lengthy  than  last 
year ;  the  Victoria  Glee  Club  gave  two  double  numbers  and  was 
enthusiastically  applauded  each  time — and  more  than  one  of  our 
boys  can  affirm  that  the  selections  were  pronounced  "simply  lovely." 

At  midnight  it  was  announced  that  the  special  train  would  be  an 
hour  late  in  leaving — a  most  welcome  announcement.  At  i  a.m.  the 
last  lingering  adieus  were  said  and  the  "  special "  started.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  the  hilarity  of  that  return  trip  is  forgotten,  espe- 
cially by  those  of  our  boys  who  had  the  courage — or  shall  we  say, 
audacity, — to  ensconce  themselves  at  the  side  of  some  fair  friend. 
The  Glee  Club  paid  a  visit  to  each  coach,  and  impromptu  songs  with 
very  pointed  personal  references  afforded  unlimited  amusement  for 
the  onlookers. 


Jottings. 

Barker  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  gallantry  on  the  train — 
while  Jimmie  W.  seemed  painfully  embarrassed  over  the  good  time  he 
was  having. 

Ask  Connolly  how  he  managed  to  get  past  the  guard  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs.     And  Bill  wasn't  the  only  one. 

Why  did  Ernie  J.  keep  the  Glee  Club  waiting  for  him  so  long  on 
the  platform  ? 

It  is  rumored  that  Lane  coaxed  W.  G.  Wright  into  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  skip  their  partners  for  one  promenade  and  enjoy  themselves 
thoroughly  in  the  refreshment-room. 

Voice  from  the  "  kids'  corner  "  of  the  car,  when  a  series  of  screams 
were  heard  coming  from  the  front  of  the  coach — "  Break  away,  Bob  ! " 


The  Senior  Dinner. 

Slim  attendance  at  Saturday  lectures,  crestfallen  countenances, 
bleared  and  sleepy  eyes,  all  indicated  that  late  hours  had  been  kept  the 
night  before. 

And  so  it  was,  for  on  the  evening  of  March  6th  the  largest  repre- 
sentation that  ever  attended  Victoria's  greatest  students'  function  sat 
around  the  tastily  decorated  tables  and  passed  the  night — and  morn- 
ing— in  speeches  and  merry  song.  No  Senior  Class  could  wish  for  a 
more  inimitable  send-off.  It  was  an  ideal  festivity,  but  few  outsiders 
being  present.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Mac- 
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laren.  The  toast  "  The  University,"  which  was  proposed  by  Vice- 
Chairman  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C,  eUcited  a  hearty  response  from  Principal 
Hutton,  who  drew  an  interesting  contrast  between  the  aims  of  EngHsh 
Universities  on  the  one  hand,  when  compared  with  those  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Germany  and  America  on  the  other.  "  Alma  Mater  "  was 
proposed  by  E.  C.  S.  Huycke,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Cobourg,  and  Chan- 
cellor Burwash  and  Dr.  Bell  responded,  the  former  dwelling  upon  the 
opportunities  afforded  an  Arts'  student  of  obtaining  a  fairly  extensive 
knowledge  of  theological  subjects ;  the  latter  emphasizing  that  Victoria 
University  does  not  stand  as  a  Methodist  institution  alone,  but  as  a 
broad,  catholic  seat  of  learning. 

Then  came  the  remainder  of  the  evening — the  time  when  the  gradu- 
ating class  is  supposed  to  melt  into  tears  and  everybody  else  to  extend 
sympathy.  The  time  passed  'mid  clinking  of  glasses  and  sly  glances 
and  writing  autographs,  and  occasionally  listening  to  speeches.  Such 
speeches !  Our  young  orators  acquitted  themselves  becomingly 
and  the  atmosphere  was,  at  times,  filled  with  rhetorical  bouquets,  com- 
parable only  with  those  on  the  pretty  dresses  the  girls  wore.  The 
usual  heartrending  melodies  echoed  from  sophomore  and  freshman 
corners. 

The  "Senior  Song"  was  excellentlyrrendered  by  J.  R.  Wyck,  '02. 
Vocal  selections  by  C.  W.  Bishop  and  M.  C  Lane  also  contributed  to 
the  evening's  entertainment. 

At  half-past  two  the  gathering  broke  up,  each  student  carrying  away 
with  him  a  vivid  impression  of  the  night  when  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  Victoria's  sons  and  daughters  met  to  pay  their  farewell 
respects  to  a  class  which  has  been  seldom  equalled  in  their  college 
home  "  On  the  Old  Victoria  Strand." 


From  Across  the  Park. 

If  the  hearty  support  which  the  undergrads  of  University  College 
are  according  the  Convocation  Hall  scheme  is  any  indication  of 
general  favor,  the  Hall  is  an  assured  fact.  To  Prof.  McLennan,  the 
secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  whose  practical  and  indefatigable 
efforts  are  breaking  down  the  barriers,  is  due  the  credit  for  the  present 
impetus.  On  Friday  last  meetings  of  the  various  years  were  held, 
which  were  unanimous  in  passing  resolutions  strongly  endorsing  the 
project.  A  little  opposition  was  offered  at  the  fourth-year  meeting  by 
three  or  four  who  tried  to  hide  a  little  personal  feeling,  it  is  said,  under 
the  guise  of  the  argument  that  the  Residence  question  would  suffer  in 
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the  event  of  Convocation  Hall  being  built.  However,  when  the  true 
state  of  affairs  was  made  plain  the  oflfenders  had  little  to  say.  Com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  from  each  year  to  take  subscriptions  and 
up  to  the  time  of  writing,  when  but  comparatively  few  of  the  men 
could  possibly  have  been  solicited,  there  is  over  $400  subscribed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  dancing  has  been  eliminated  from  the  bill  of 
fare  at  the  conversat,  that  function  promises  to  be  a  most  successful 
event.  The  lectures  and  scientific  exhibits  will  be  the  centres  of 
interest,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  feature  will  be  equal 
to,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  standard  already  established.  The  new 
mstrument  for  wireless  telegraphy  which  arrived  within  the  last  week 
and  which  has  proved  an  unqualified  success,  will  be  on  exhibition. 
The  X-rays  and  countless  other  scientific  wonders  will  make  up  part 
of  the  entertainment. 

The  chess  tournament  now  going  on  is  causing  an  unusual  amount 
of  comment,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  freshmen  are  showing  up 
well.  In  the  open,  Freeman  of  the  first  year  leads  and  is  the  favorite 
for  first  place.  Keys  and  Lang  also  of  the  first  year  are  well  up.  The 
popularity  of  chess  is  increasing  rapidly  and  this  most  pleasant  and 
soul-inspiring  game  promises  to  be  one  of  the  channels  through  which 
student  becomes  acquainted  with  student. 

The  graduating  class  are  already  looking  forward  with  great  expecta- 
tion to  commencement.  There  is  already  a  committee  ransacking 
their  brains  to  devise  ways  of  amusements  for  commencement  week. 
Numerous  schemes  of  entertainment  have  been  suggested,  such  as  a 
water  trip,  a  dance,  a  picnic,  athletic  events,  a  dinner,  concert,  fire- 
works— in  short  every  conceivable  form  of  amusement  except  a  balloon 
ascension.  However,  in  any  event,  the  illustrious  year  of  1903  may 
be  depended  on  to  have  a  good  time. 
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Annual  Athletic  Union  Meeting. 

HE  annual  mass  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Athletic 
M  Union  was  held  on  Friday,  February  27.     Mr.  Ford,  the 

^  president,  in  opening,  touched  briefly  on  the  work  of  the 

Executive  for  the  past  year.  Mention  was  made  of  our 
somewhat  better  showing  in  University  athletics,  in  that 
we  were  represented  on  the  senior  and  intermediate 
Rugby,  senior  Association,  and  intermediate  hockey  teams; 
one  of  our  number  was  in  the  track  team  which  met 
McGill,  while  the  undergraduate  tennis  championship 
floated  our  way.  The  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Dawson,  was  very  full,  referring  to  many  subjects  of  great  interest 
to  the  students.  Mr.  Wallace,  treasurer,  reported  a  credit  balance. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  treasurer  of  the  Rink  Committee,  reported  up  to  date. 
Though  cold  weather  has  not  been  continuous  still  a  greater  surplus 
than  ever  was  predicted. 

In  previous  years  the  captains  of  the  various  teams^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  baseball,  were  elected  at  the  general  meeting.  The  section  in 
the  constitution  bearing  on  this  was  suspended  and  a  motion  carried 
instructing  the  various  teams  to  meet  at  once  and  choose  their  cap- 
tains. The  color  system,  published  in  this  column  several  months 
ago,  with  modifications,  was  adopted.  No  changes  in  the  constitution 
were  introduced. 

Last  year  the  membership  of  the  Union  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  the  largest  in  its  history.  This  year,  notwithstandmg  the  in- 
crease in  fee  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  are  reported.  » 

The  Executive  Committee  for  1903-4  is  as  follows  :  Hon.  President, 
Prof.  Langford  ;  President,  R.  Pearson,  '04  ;  ist  Vice-President,  T.  P. 
Campbell,  '05  ;  2nd  Vice-President,  G.  A.  Morris,  '06 ;  Secretary, 
H.  D.  Robertson,  '05  ;  Treasurer,  W.  G.  Mcllhanney,  '04 ;  Represen- 
tatives, S.  W.  Eakins,  '04  ;  W.  G.  Connolly,  '05  ;   G.  H.  Adams,  '06 ; 
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Thompson,  C.  T.  (The  B.D.  and  Club  representatives  have  still  to 
be  chosen.) 

Our  roll  of  honor  men  in  university  athletics  :  ist  Rugby,  R. 
Pearson;  2nd  Rugby,  J.  H.  Gain;  ist  Association,  R.  Pearson, 
W.  F.  Green  ;  2nd  Hockey,  F.  W.  K.  Harris  (who  also  figured  once 
on  the  seniors) ;  track  team,  J.  H.  Adams  ;  tennis  champion,  R.  G. 
Dingman. 

The  debt  due  on  the  Campus,  October  ist,  '02,  was  $815.  Of 
this  $715  was  assumed  by  the  college  authorities,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$100.  This  has  not  yet  been  paid,  but  probably  will  be  before  the 
term  closes.  The  ordinary  income  of  the  Union  has  been  $211.24, 
and  the  expenses  $160.97,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $50.27. 

The  formation  of  a  lacrosse  team  last  spring  was,  from  our  present 
standpoint,  inadvisable.  We  have  not  the  material  for  a  first-class 
team,  and  henceforth  no  second-hand  aggregation  may  go  masquer- 
ading as  representative  of  Victoria. 

This  summer  the  alley-board  is  to  be  moved  over  to  the  new 
Campus  and  receive  timely  repairs. 

A  regrettable  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  number  of  defaults 
in  all  the  inter-year  series.  The  lack  of  a  gymnasium,  the  secretary 
suggests,  is  one  great  reason.  Undoubtedly  greater  interest  would 
be  aroused  if  greater  facilities  were  available.  It  is  expected  that  a 
gymnasium,  including  dressing-rooms  and  shower  baths,  will  be 
erected  as  soon  as  it  is  at  all  possible.     Thus  sayeth  "sunny  Jam." 

Among  the  new  steps  taken  by  the  Executive  have  been  "  the  voting 
of  twenty  dollars  to  help  pay  for  magazines,  and  a  similar  amount 
towards  the  expenses  of  a  Vic  representative  to  the  Northfield  con- 
vention, recognizing  that  certain  general  expenses  should  be  more 
equitably  shared  by  all  of  the  students.  Towards  the  encouragement 
of  athletics  the  A.  U.  Executive  has  paid  considerable  attention. 
Twenty-eight  dollars  has  been  paid  for  the  Whitby -Victoria  trophy ; 
both  the  Ladies'  and  the  Gentlemen's  Championship  Tennis  Cups 
have  been  established  for  permanent  competition.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Literary  Society  the  A.  U.  have  petitioned  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  use  of  the  rooms  now 
occupied  by  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture,  in  order  that  when 
next  vacated  they  may  be  fitted  up  as  a  students'  common  room." 
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A  Grades  Views  on  Victoria  Athletics. 

/^^  B.  SISSONS,  the  well-known  student-athletic  of'oi^  in  writing 
^-^»  Acta,  among  other  things,  says: — For  the  sake  of  im- 
proving our  standard  of  play  and  fostering  college  spirit  it  is 
at  least  desirable,  if  not  all  important,  that  we  should  enter  the 
various  contests  and  do  ourselves  credit  in  them.  As  Mr.  Gates  points 
out,  there  are  too  many  games  played  in  the  fall  to  permit  much  of  a 
showing'vn.  any  one.  The  tennis  tournament  is  too  late  in  commencing ; 
the  purely  college  events  should  be  run  off  while  the  'Varsity  tournament 
is  in  progress,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  open  events.  Otherwise 
the  football  player,  whose  college  spirit  prompts  him  to  enter  the 
tournament,  finds  it  necessary  either  to  funk  in  the  tournament  or  to 
neglect  his  football  practices.  Then,  is  there  room  for  both  Rugby 
and  Association  football  in  Victoria  ?  Some  of  us  thought  not  when 
Rugby  was  introduced,  and  still  think  so.  Rugby  is  a  great  game, 
and  will  be  still  greater  now  that  mass  play  has  received  a  fatal  blow 
in  the  colleges.  But  Association  is,  I  believe,  a  more  scientific  game, 
when  played  as  it  can  be  played ;  it  is  the  traditional  game  of  Victoria, 
in  which  she  was  invincible  in  the  time  of  the  Langfords  ;  it  is  better 
suited  to  the  class  of  students  we  get  at  Victoria ;  it  is  the  game  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  in  England,  so  that  three  games  of  "  seeker  "  are 
played  there  to  one  of  "rugger";  and  though  it  is  not  so  much  the 
fashion  now,  I  believe  the  tide  is  turning  in  its  favor. 

But  the  record  of  the  Association  team  was  very  disappointing  this 
year,  you  say — a  good  team,  an  S.  P.  L.  man  tells  rtie,  but  never  "  in 
shape."  For  this  tennis  and  Rugby  are  partly  to  blame,  but  the 
management  of  the  team  most  of  all.  Unless  Vic  has  fallen  on  more 
evil  days  than  I  care  to  imagine,  there  is  enough  college  spirit  about 
her  men  yet  to  prompt  them  to  turn  out  to  practice,  if  the  manage- 
ment conducts  good  practices  and  provides  good  practice  matches. 
Practice  five  or  six  nights  a  week  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Dingman  in  the 
November  Acta.  That  is  too  often,  I  think.  Three  hard  practices  a 
week,  consisting  not  of  a  few  kicks,  but  of  a  good  hour's  play,  followed 
by  a  run,  are  ample.  If  you  give  more  in  any  game,  the  men 
become  "stale"  and  lose  interest.  For  the  other  nights  the  exer- 
cise may  be  changed — tennis,  or  hand- ball,  or  gymnasium  work. 

Hockey  reigns  supreme  and  unmolested  in  the  winter.  The  enter- 
prise of  Victoria  regarding  rinks  is  most  commendable.  We  have 
always  had  a  fair  hockey  team,  sometimes  a  very  good  one ;  better 
material,  not  better  facilities  or  more  spirit,  is  needed  before  we  land 
the  Jennings'  Cup. 
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In  the  spring  baseball  is  the  only  game  in  which  intercollegiate 
matches  are  played,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  the  record  of  the  team. 
But  although  a  man  should  keep  himself  "  in  shape  "  the  year  round, 
competitive  sport  in  the  spring  can  never  amount  to  much.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  college  to  confine  its  energies  to  baseball.  With  Mr. 
Gates,  I  think  good  lacrosse  out  of  the  question,  and  systematic  foot- 
ball practice  is  not  customary,  nor  is  it,  I  fancy,  feasible. 

Mr.  Gates  suggestion  re  a  two-thirds  vote  before  a  team  is  allowed 
to  enter  for  competition  is  a  good  one.  •  But  the  appointment  of 
capable  managers  is  essential ;  not  necessarily  men  who  have  won  a 
reputation  in  the  game,  though  they  should  know  a  good  player  and 
good  play,  or  who  are  jolly  good  fellows,  but  men  who  are  influential 
and  energetic  and  have  the  success  of  the  game  at  heart.  And  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  frequent  defeats  are  inevitable  when  material 
is  so  limited,  and  that  there  is  a  danger  of  being  over  self-conscious. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  spirit  with  which  Victoria  is 
throwing  herself  into  university  athletics  is  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  her  graduates. 

There  are,  doubtless,  points  in  which  our  college  athletics  require, 
yes,  demand,  improvement ;  but  are  they  in  such  a  desperate  state  ? 
Does  the  student  so  utterly  fail  in  his  duty  to  the  college  and  the 
university  ? 

Notes. 

The  Dents  have  proven  their  ability  to  win  the  Jennings'  Gup  this 
year,  defeating  Junior  School  in  the  finals.  The  Dents  have  been 
thrown  out  on  account  of  their  playing  an  O.  H.  A.  man.  Accordingly 
the  two  schools  played  off,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  Juniors. 
The  latter  play  Victoria  for  the  championship. 

The  game  between  Victoria  and  Dents  was  close  and  exciting.  Our 
fellows  had  the  puck  quite  as  much  as  the  Dents,  but  for  half-a-dozen 
minutes  were  stricken  with  fright  of  some  description  and  could  not 
overcome  the  lead  obtained  by  their  opponents,  who  took  advantage 
to  the  full  of  the  balloon  ascension.  The  day  was  exceedingly  frosty, 
and  we  supporters  had  more  than  our  hopes  nipped.  Unfortunately, 
the  supporters  were  not  very  numerous,  only  fifteen  or  twenty  all  told 
— not  very  encouraging.  Well,  the  game  got-a-going  with  these 
battling  for  our  honor — goal,  Harris  ;  point,  Robertson  ;  cover,  Eakins  ; 
forwards,  Hamilton,  Burwash,  Jackson,  Watson.  After  a  few  minutes 
of   ups  and  downs — an   ambiguous   expression — from   a  scrimmage 
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Watson  slashed  in  number  one.  In  a  trice  Dents  equalled  the  score 
and  our  feeble  shouts  of  joy  and  hope  froze  in  our  throats.  For  a 
little  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  and  then  of  a  sudden  set  in  with  the 
going  down  of  the  sun — of  our  sons.  The  rays  of  the  setting  orb, 
while  they  made  mock  of  F.  W.  K.  Harris  (objects  to  the  diminutive 
employed  last  month)  razed  our  fellows  to  the  ice,  and  correspondingly 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  Dents.  Inside  of  five  minutes  rose  exultant 
shrieks,  not  from  Vic.  throats — one,  two,  three,  four !  And  presently 
the  whistle  blew.  Second  half  had  barely  started  when  number  five 
struck  Robertson's  stick  and  bounded  through.  From  this  on  the 
game  was  more  to  our  liking.  Time  and  again  our  redoubtable  goal- 
keeper safely  defended  his  citadel.  The  score  changed  from  5-1  to 
5-3,  one  of  them  resulting  from  a  swift  shot  off  Proc's  stick.  And  the 
tale  is  told. 

'"05,  '05,  rah!  rah!  rah!"  and  captain  "Jane"  went  home(?)  at 
peace  with  the  world.  His  merry  men  had  managed  to  defeat 
'04  and  win  the  cup.  Thus  was  vengeance  sweet  exacted  for  '04's 
victory  on  the  campus  last  fall.  The  ice  was  very  soft.  Of  course 
'04  would  have  played  better  on  faster  ice,  no  doubt,  and  '05 's  speed 
had  been  dazzling.  Connolly  (2)  and  Green  (i)- scored  the  only  goals 
of  the  match.  Harris,  '04,  and  Jackson,  '05,  were  unable  to  play.  '05 
record — wins  from  '03,  default;  from  '04,  3-0;  from  '06,  6-0;  from 
B.D.'s  and  C.T.'s,  7-1.  '06  won  from  B.D.'s,  2-1,  losing  by  same 
score  to  '04.  This  latter  game  was  protested  and  the  protest  sustained. 
The  struggle  is  yet  to  come.  '03  has  gone  through  the  season  without 
losing  a  game.    Well  done,  Seniors  !    (Truth  is,  they  never  played  any.) 
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A  Glimpse  at  the  Japan  of  To-day. 

BY    D.    NORMAN,    '96. 

UST  a  year  has  passed  since  the  announcement  of  the 

J  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  was  made.     Many,  both  of  the 

Japanese  as  well  as  of  the  British,  were  gratified  ;  some 
were  displeased  and  had  much  fault  to  find.  Not  long 
ago  a  university  professor  of  Tokyo,  speaking  before  a 
large  audience  in  the  Central  Tabernacle  in  Hongo,  said 
that  Japan  must  be  very  cautious — that  England  was 
thoroughly  selfish  and  only  wished  to  use  Japan  as  a 
cat's-paw  and  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  her  if  she 
thought  it  proper  to  do  so.  Some  people  evidently 
would  not  be  happy  unless  they  saw  some  impending  evil — like  the 
old  woman  who  felt  badly  because  she  was  better,  for  she  knew  that 
she  certainly  was  going  to  be  worse.  Some  of  England's  continental 
neighbors  predicted  that  the  alliance  would  develop  a  bad  case  of  swelled 
head  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  that  presuming  on  the  powerful 
navy  of  their  ally  they  would  soon  seek  an  opportunity  of  wiping  out 
old  scores  against  Russia.  Without  doubt,  the  Japanese  people  as  a 
whole  enthusiastically  welcomed  the  alliance.  But  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  lost  their  heads  nor  to  have  engendered  unwholesome 
ambition  because  of  it. 

Looking  at  Japan  from  the  standpoint  of  international  relations,  we 
find  much  that  is  assuring  in  regard  to  Japan's  future.  There  are 
some  who  conjure  up  the  phantom  of  a  "  Yellow  Peril "  and  try  to 
persuade  themselves  that  Japan  constitutes  a  large  element  in  it,  but 
her  conduct  in  China  three  years  ago  should  do  something  to  silence 
the  prophets  of  evil.  During  the  anxious  week,  when  our  minister, 
with  other  European  and  American  diplomats,  was  shut  in  the  Chinese 
capital,  and  we  knew  not  their  fate,  and  during  the  months  of  inter- 
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national  bickering  that  have  since  elapsed,  Japan  has  shown 
determination,  tact,  patience,  and  moderation  which  none  have  sur- 
passed. She  has  not  shown  such  selfishness  and  meanness  as  have 
Russia  and  Germany.  You  will  not  be  surprised  that  many  Britons 
who  know  Japan  well  cannot  at  all  understand  the  inane  conduct  of 
British  Columbia  and  Australia  towards  Japan. 

Domestic  politics  are  a  puzzle  to  foreigners.     We  know  that  there 
is  a  so-called  Progressive  party,  and  a  Liberal  party,  and  an  Imperial 
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party,  and  other  parties  and  factions.  We  know  that  the  average  life 
of  a  cabinet  is  less  than  two  years,  and  that  is  about  all  we  do  know. 
A  newspaper  says  at  one  time  that  the  emperor  will  never  do 
such-and-such  a  thing  which  some  other  paper  or  faction  says  ought 
to  be  done,  and  then  when  a  few  weeks  later  the  emperor  does  that 
very  thing,  the  newspaper  which  said  he  would  not  do  it  says  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  and  under  the  circumstances  nothing  else  could 
have' been  done.     This  actually  happened  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
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Minister  of  Education,  in  a  public  address,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
supposed  such  a  thing  as  that  Japan  were  a  republic.  He  was  at  once 
branded  as  a  traitor  and  his  resignation  was  asked  for  by  the 
emperor. 

This  ultra-loyalty  is,  we  think,  a  danger  spot.  Many,  even  among 
the  educated,  exalt  loyalty  to  the  place  of  a  religion.  They  say  in  so 
many  words  that  Japan  needs  no  other  religion  than  loyalty.     Not 
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long  ago,  in  a  city  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  a  Normal  school 
student  was  teaching  a  class  of  children.  He  asked  the  question, 
"Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  world  ?"  Up  went  one  boy's  hand,  and 
the  owner  of  it  promptly  answered,  "  God."  Then  the  student-teacher, 
in  the  presence  of  other  teachers,  reproved  the  child  for  "  such 
nonsense,"  and  told  him  that  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  the  greatest 
being  in  the  world.     Not  long  ago  some  young  men,  students  of  the 
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Normal  school  here,  called  on  me  to  ask  some  questions  about 
religion.  One  of  them  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  as  the  Japanese  had 
an  emperor  who  was  in  his  nature  different  from  other  men  and  other 
rulers,  they  needed  no  other  religion  but  to  be  loyal  to  him.  We  can 
but  hope  and  pray  that  when  the  reaction  from  these  false  ideas  of 
loyalty  comes — as  come  it  must  when  education  and  modern  civil- 


child's  costume. 

Daughter  of  Rev.  Robt.  Emberson,  '99. 

ization  have  worked  out  their  full  results — Christianity  will  have  so 
leavened  the  masses  that  there  will  be  no  social  or  political  explosion. 
I  hesitate  to  write  of  moral  conditions,  for  I  know  how  easily  a 
foreigner  may  be  deceived.  Lately  Baron  Iwasaki,  a  wealthy  and 
influential  Japanese,  has  returned  from  a  protracted  visit  to  America 
and  Europe.     He  seems  to   think  America  and  England,   especially 
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the  latter,  are  immaculate,  paragons  of  virtue,  honesty,  industry,  and 
all  that  is  admirable.  He  says  the  future  for  Japan  is  dark,  unless 
her  business  men  become  honest  and  trustworthy,  and  her  public  men 
live  purer  lives.     Japanese  public  men  of  high  standing,  who  are  not 
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inclined  to  be  pessimistic,  say  that  during  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  great  deterioration  in  morals,  and  many  foreigners  of  long  residence 
in  the  country  agree  with  them.  The  late  Mr.  Fukuzawa,  one  of  the 
most  influential  educationists,  said,  "  The  upper  classes  are  in  a  bad 
moral  condition.     They  have  given  up  old  religions  as  childish,  and 
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have  nothing  in  their  place."  Dr.  Kato,  a  former  President  of  the 
Imperial  University,  said  recently,  "  In  proportion  as  there  have  been 
intellectual  gains,  there  have  been  moral  losses,  and  very  loose  notions 
of  sexual  morality  now  prevail."  Says  Count  Okuma,  "  The  youth  of 
the  country  are  breathing  a  polluted  atmosphere."  The  average 
annual  number  of  divorces  is  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  marriages. 
Several  times  students  have  told  me  that  their  teachers  tell  them  that 
religion  is  only  for  the  aged,  the  ignorant,  and  the  uncivilized — that  in 
the  West  scientists,  educated  men,  etc.,  are  not  believers  in  religion. 
Confucianism   and  Buddhism    seemed    to   have  failed  when  Western 
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civilization  and  modern  education  were  introduced.  The  former  seems 
to  prepare  the  way  for  agnosticism  and  atheism.  The  other  hangs  on 
and  will  hang  on  for  some  lime,  perhaps.  A  prominent  citizen  of  this 
place — not  a  Christian — was  at  our  Christmas  anniversary.  I  called 
on  him  during  the  New  Year  season.  He  said  that  he  hoped  his 
children  would  become  Christians— that  Buddhism  is  of  no  help  to 
the  living ;  it  is  only  a  tool  to  bury  dead  people  with.  This  is  almost 
a  literal  translation  of  his  words. 

There  are  still  twice  as  many  heathen  temples  in  Japan  as  there  are 
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Protestant  Christians,  and  as  for  the  Buddhist  priests,  their  name  is 
legion,  and  they  still  live,  and  as  the  holy  friar  said,  "  live  well."  In 
this  city  there  is  a  noted  Buddhist  temple,  famous  all  over  the  land ; 
so  famous,  indeed,  that  thousands  of  pilgrims  come  here  to  do  penance 
and  seek  peace.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  influential  temple,  I  am  told  that 
Nagano  is  noted  for  immorality  and  vileness.  Rev.  Y.  Honda, 
President  of  the  Aoyama  Gakuin  (Methodist  Episcopal  Institute),  says, 
"In  Japan  there  are  two  strong  universities  and  twenty  college  grade 
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institutions  all  filled  with  an  agnostic  atmosphere;  while  several  tens 
of  Buddhist  schools  send  out  their  young  men  prepared  for  work." 
He  goes  on  further  to  state  that  considering  the  difficulties  it  is  regret- 
table that  there  is  no  well-equipped  Methodist  College.  A  very 
prominent  and  influential  Christian  pastor  here  said,  "  If  the  aim  of 
Christianity  is  to  save  from  indecision  and  fickleness,  Korea  ought  to 
be  considered  first;  if  from  conservatism  and  anti-foreign  spirit, 
China  ought  to  receive  first  attention  ;  if  from  idolatry  and  degrada- 
tion, India  first ;   if  from  barbarism  and  savagery,  Africa  should  first 
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receive  help ;  but  if  from  refined  corruption  and  ignorant  superstition 
(the  people  of  Japan  can  be  divided  into  these  two  classes),  Japan 
ought  to  receive  the  first  and  greatest  attention  from  all  Christian 
lands.  The  needs  are  greater  now  than  ever  before,  and  help  must 
come  from  America  and  Europe,  or  Japan  will  meet  that  sad  and 
irretrievable  fate  which  came  upon  the  old  Roman"Empire."  These 
are  strong  words  coming  from  a  Japanese,  and|I  could  multiply 
quotations  which  are  just  as  strong,  but  I  must  close,  and  I  have  said 
nothing  about  the  work. 

Japan  presents  a  field  for  immense  usefulness.  Here  is  a  people 
just  emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  centuries^'throwing  off  the  fetters 
of  darkness  and  superstition  which  have  long  enthralled  them,  forcing 
themselves  into  the  forefront  of  nations.  The  influence  of  Japan  upon 
the  nations  of  Asia  is  constantly  growing.  Korea,  China  and  Siam 
are  turning  to  her  for  advice  and  guidance.  Within  a  year  quite  a 
number  of  teachers,  doctors  and  legal  advisers  have  gone  from  Japan 
to  her  neighbors  at  their  request.  Many  even  in  Europe  predict  that 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  make  the  Pacific  the  inter- 
national commercial  race-course  of  the  future.  At  any  rate,  much  of 
the  world's  history  will  centre  about  Eastern  Asia  during  this  century. 
Our  mission  needs  more  missionaries.  We  are  short-handed,  very 
much  so,  even  to  work  the  territory  we  occupy.  An  easy  time  or 
praise  of  men  need  not  bs  looked  for  on  this  field.  But  the  man  who 
has  good  health,  a  clear  head,  unlimited  faith  that  God  works  through 
him,  and  that  Christ  is  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  and  who  trusts  God 
to  give  him  wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  many  trying  problems  with 
which  he  will  have  to  meet,  will  become  a  mighty  power  in  one  of  the 
greatest  social  and  religious  evolutions  that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Nagano,  Japan. 
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On  a  Birthday  Anniversary  Falling  on  Easter. 

IgTALF  of  my  life  is  run, 
^Z*     Half  of  it  lies  before; 

Are  half  of  my  sorrows  gone? 

Are  half  of  my  joys  in  store  ? 

And  what  of  the  days  that  are  flown  ? 

In  character-building,  well  spent  ? 

And  what  of  the  days  still  unknown  ? 

Am  I  onward,  still  upward  intent  ? 

Let  Him  who  measures  Life's  span, 
Who  gives  to  all  toilers  His  rest. 
This  beautiful  Easter  scan 
The  thoughts  that  well  in  my  breast ; 
And  give  in  full  what  I  need, 
Of  sorrow,  joy,  pleasure  and  pain, 
That  to  me  at  Life's  end  decreed. 
There  may  come  Eternal  gain. 


Victoria  College,  Easier,   1Q03. 
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The    Renaissance  in  Ireland. 

BY    A.    A.    WILL,    '03. 

r  TNCONSCIOUSLY  our  outlook  is  rather  retrospective  than 
^-^  prospective ;  we  go  for  inspiration  to  a  solid,  fertile,  still  vital 
past,  rather  than  to  a  glittering  future  anticipation  ;  our  judgments  and 
criticisms,  necessarily  comparative,  are  always  the  result  of  the  juxta- 
position of  a  present  effort  with  a  past  model.  In  literature  we  hark 
back  even  to  the  dazzling  light  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  or  to  the 
steady,  brilliant,  lasting  radiance  of  the  literary  side  of  the  later 
English  Reformation.  With  backgrounds  of  this  sort,  against  which 
lesser  flames  but  feebly  flicker  and  fade,  sight  is  lost  almost  entirely 
of  a  growing,  pure,  sweet  and  mysterious  gleam — the  gleam  of  the 
Irish  revival  of  literature,  a  gleam  which  has  struggled  feebly  for  many 
years,  but  one  which  will  at  last  by  gentle  persistence  and  ringing 
sweetness  gain  broad  and  general  recognition. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  whose  dying  sigh  is  still  in  our  ears, 
Ireland  began  to  assert  her  right  to  a  place  in  the  world's  literature, 
yet  so  far  this  self-assertion  has  appealed  more  intimately  to 
continental  Europe  than  either  to  England  or  to  the  cultured  class  at 
home,  possibly  by  reason  of  the  contempt  for  the  Irish  tongue  felt  in 
the  latter  half  of  that  century  by  Irish  and  English  alike,  and  of  its 
consequent  disuse  for  a  time  as  a  literary  vehicle.  Indeed,  many 
Irish  writers  still  use  English  exclusively,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this 
fact  that  their  efforts  are  gradually  receiving  almost  universal 
promulgation. 

It  may  be  claimed  now  that  Irish  poetry  is  really  a  fine  art.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  its  national  side  began,  its  ballads,  songs  of  street 
beggars,  etc.;  then,  '  When  Erin  first  rose  from  the  dark  swelling  tide,' 
and  '  The  Wearin'  o'  the  Green  '  were  popular  street  songs.  But  the 
deepest  Irish  national  feeling  will  never  find  English  sufficiently  full  of 
varied  possibility  in  the  expression  of  that  melancholy  which  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  truly  Irish  of  Irish  characteristics,  a 
sorrow  which  grows  out  of  centuries  of  dark  and  hopeless  rebellion, 
injustice  and  misunderstanding.  Through  the  education  of  the  comic 
journal,  and  the  persistently  natural  desire  of  the  world  to  take  what  is 
bright  and  superficial  fron^  life,  we  have  come  to  look  upon  an 
Irishman  as  typical  when  he  has  certain  pronounced  physical  traits, 
and   a   constant  fund   of  droll,   pugnacious   wit.     In   even    a   most 
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superficial  glance  into  Irish  literature  and  history,  the  characteristic 
which  impels  itself  upon  our  consciousness  as  permeating  every  word 
and  every  line  is  an  abiding  sadness,  an  almost  unspeakable  sorrow 
which  seems  to  creep  out  whether  it  will  or  no,  so  fundamental  is  it 
in  the  Irish  temperament  ;  next,  there  is  deep,  religious  feeling,  and 
mysticism,  that  religion  of  a  race  in  its  childhood. 

The  Irish  literary  revival  was  initiated  by  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, 
a  born  organizer  and  the  editor  of  The  Nation,  by  means  of  which 
he  sent  forth  his  own  stirring  ballads,  such  as  "  The  Muster  of  the 
North,"  and  also  introduced  the  true  precursor  of  the  Renaissance, 
Mangan.  Mangan's  is  one  of  the  saddest  lives  in  literature.  He  had 
superlative  talent ;  to  quote  Duffy,  he  had  "  no  rival  in  mastery  of  the 
metrical  and  rhythmical  resources  of  the  English  tongue,  his  power 
over  it  is  something  wholly  wonderful."  He  was  well-read  and 
derived  material  for  his  work  from  German,  Spanish,  French,  Irish, 
Italian,  Danish  and  Ottoman  sources.  Mangan's  poetry  was 
necessarily  largely  subjective  and  introspective,  for  it  is  hard  for  a  man 
racked  with  two  contending  demons  to  live  much  outside  of  himself. 
His  pathos  is  irresistible,  but  the  so-called  Hibernian  wit  and  laughter 
is  but  hollow  mockery.  See  what  he  says  of  himself  and  his  desolate, 
heart-rending  life  in  "  The  Nameless  One"  : 

"  And  he  fell  far  through  that  pit  abysmal. 

The  gulf  and  grave  of  Maginn  and  Burns, 
And  pawned  his  soul  for  the  devil's  dismal 

Stock  of  returns. 
Him  grant  a  grave  to,  ye  pitying  noble, 

Deep  in  your  bosoms  I     There  let  him  dwell  I 
He,  too,  had  tears  for  all  souls  in  trouble 
Here  and  in  hell." 

In  "  Dark  Rosaleen "  there  is  still  a  wail,  and  in  "And  Then  No 
More  "  the  title  suggests  the  sad  refram, 

"  I  saw  her  once,  one  little  while  and  then  no  more  : 
'Twas  Eden's  light  on  earth  awhile  and  then  no  more 
Amid  the  throng  she  passed  along  the  meadow-floor  : 
Spring  seemed  to  smile  on  earth  awhile,  and  then  no  more. 
But  whence  she  came — which  way  she  went — what  garb  she  wore 
I  noted  not — I  gazed  awhile  and  then  no  more." 

With  his  truth  to  artistic  ideals,  his  purity  in  word-form,  and  his 
revival  of  old  classic  forms,  such  as  that  of  the  historical  ballad, 
Mangan  gave  Irish  literature  a  mighty  onward  impulse.     With  him 
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were  other  writers  in  The  Nation,  such  as  Ferguson,  modern  in 
sentiment,  not  "passionately  political  or  local,"  but  universal,  lovely, 
patriotic,  artistic. 

Those  who  at  present  carry  on  that  impulse  begun  by  Mangan  are 
many,  but  of  these  it  is  possible  to  take  only  a  very  superficial  notice 
of  the  most  prominent.  Among  these  W.  B.  Yeats  is  acknowledged 
generally  as  deserving  the  first  claim  to  recognition.  He  has  made 
efforts  in  almost  every  department  of  the  purely  literary ;  he  is 
essayist,  dramatist,  poet,  novelist,  and  in  all  meets  with  appreciative 
recognition  by  at  least  the  cultured  few,  and  in  all  shows  genius,  vivid 
imagination,  pathos  and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  of 
artistic  form.  He  has  great  love  of  his  country,  and  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  it,  induced  by  his  close  study  of  ancient  Celtic 
literature  and  mythology.  Yeats,  it  has  been  aptly  said,  brings  old 
times  before  us  in  the  present,  while  Ferguson  led  back  to  antique 
Gaelic  times.  Yeats  is  the  most  prolific  of  the  modern  Irish  writers  ; 
in  romance,  he  has  published  "The  Secret  Rose/'  in  essay  form  "The 
Celtic  Twilight,"  in  drama  "The  Shadowy  Waters"  and  "The 
Countess  Cathleen."  A  characteristic  piece  from  the  latter,  full  of 
both  motion  and  weird  sadness,  occurs  in  ''  Hosting  of  Sidhe," 

"  Away,  come  away  : 
Empty  your  heart  of  its  mortal  dream 

The  winds  awaken,  the  leaves  whirl  round, 

Our  cheeks  are  pale,  our  hair  is  unbound, 
Our  breasts  are  heaving,  our  eyes  are  a-gleam, 
Our  arms  are  waving,  our  lips  are  apart  ; 

And  if  any  gaze  on  our  rushing  band, 

We  come  between  him  and  the  deed  of  his  hand  — 
We  come  between  him  and  the  hope  of  his  heart  ! " 

"  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds  "  is  full  of  charm,  imagination,  and 
music,  and  "  The  Island  of  Statues  "  has  a  fanciful  flavor,  peculiarly 
Celtic. 

In  modern  Irish  poetry  much  of  the  old  superstition  and  innocence, 
and  with  these  much  that  is  lovely  has  disappeared,  but  it  is  a  delight 
to  find  that  the  fairies  and  sprites  of  the  Irish  Celt  are  still  a  living, 
though  elusive  reality.  In  "  The  Song  of  the  Voices  "  from  "  The 
Island  of  Statues  "  Yeats  expresses  this  pretty  and  pathetic  conceit, 

"  A  man  has  the  fields  of  heaven. 
But  soulless  a  fairy  dies. 
As  a  leaf  that  is  old  and  withered  and  cold. 
When  the  wintry  vapors  rise." 
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Again,  in  "  The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree,"  one  of  Yeats'  best  known 
works,  the  natural  Irish  sadness,  and  love  and  separation,  and  that 
desire  for  the  peace  which  comes  not,  inevitably  appear, 

"  And  I  shall  have  some  peace  there,  for  peace  comes  dropping  slow. 
Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning  to  where  the  cricket  sings, 
There  midnight's  all  a-glimmer,  and  noon  a  purple  glow 
And  evening  full  of  the  linnet's  wings. 

"  I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always  night  and  day 

I  hear  lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds  by  the  shore  ; 
While  I  stand  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pavements  grey, 
I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart's  core." 

From  "  The  Wanderings  of  Oisiu,"  also,  it  is  hard  to  resist  giving 
some  quotation — 

"  The  wood  was  so  spacious  above  them  that  He  who  had  stars 
for  His  flocks. 
Could    fondle    the    leaves    with    His   fingers,   nor  go    from    His 
dew-cumbered  skies." 
And  again, 

"  Slow  dropping  a  sound  in  faint  streams, 
Softer  than  snow-flakes  in  April,  and  piercing  the  marrow  like  flame, 
Wrapt  in  the  wave  of  that  music,  with  weariness  more  than  of  earth 
The  moil  of  my  centuries  filled  me  ;  and  gone  like  a  sea-covered  stone 
Were  the  memories  of  the   whole   of  my   sorrow  and  the  memories  of 

the  whole  of  my  mirth  ; 
And  a  softness  came  from  the  starlight  and  filled  me  full  to  the  bone." 

Yeats  has  edited  and  selected,  too,  a  volume  of  "  Fairy  and  Folk 
Tales,"  in  which  is  a  charming  poem  of  his,  "  The  Stolen  Child,"  a 
story  of  a  child  kidnapped  by  the  fairies  for  his  own  salvation,  for 
"  The  world's  more  full  of  weeping  than  you  can  understand." 

Worthy  as  representatives  of  Irish  Renaissance,  yet  scarcely  famous, 
are  the  de  Veres,  father  and  son,  and  Stephen  Gwynn.  Sir  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  the  father,  devoted  himself  largely  to  dramatic  work,  yet  his 
sonnets  were  called  by  his  friends,  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  altogether 
perfect.  In  "  Mary  Tudor,"  a  masterly  expression  of  tragic  passion, 
he  has  re-made  the  popular  conception  of  Bloody  Mary  and  has  pre- 
sented to  us  in  an  effective  background,  a  broken,  troubled,  inex- 
pressibly weary  woman  to  whom  her  reputation  is  an  added  heavy 

grief. 

"  Time  was — but  it  is  gone:   Time  is — swift,  passing  ; 
Time  comes — but  no  reality  for  me  ! 
I  have  reigned — I  am  lost  !   let  me  die  I 
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The  strength  of  England,  in  my  heart  till  now 

Concentred,  melting,  leaves  me  but  myself — 

Sum  up  my  personal  life.     You  knew  me  first, 

A  daughter,  witness  of  her  mother's  wrongs — 

A  daughter,  conscious  of  her  father's  crimes — 

A  lady,  taunted  with  foul  bastardy — 

A  sister,  from  her  brother's  heart  estranged — 

A  sister,  by  a  sister's  hand  betrayed — 

A  rightful  queen,  hemmed  by  usurping  bonds — 

A  rightful  queen,  baited  by  slaves  she  spared — 

A  maid  betrothed,  stung  by  the  love  she  trusted — 

A  wedded  wife,  spurned  from  the  hand  that  won  her — 

A  Christian,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  martyrs — 

And  now  at  length  a  hated  tyrant,  dragging 

Her  people  to  unprofitable  wars  ; 

And  from  her  feeble  hold  basely  resigning 

The  trophy  of  long  centuries  of  fame. 

I  have  reigned — I  am  lost — let  me  die  !" 

The  son,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  has  left  "  Alexander,"  "  An  Autum- 
nal Ode,"  "  Innisfail,"  a  skilful  and  ingenious  series  of  historical  Irish 
pictures  which  in  their  wide  range  of  feeling  show  the  author's  mas- 
tery of  all  poetical  forms,  "  The  Dirge  of  Rory  O'More,"  and 
"  Grattan,"  in  which  is  this  notable  passage  : 

"  A  man  and  the  blind  land  by  slow  degrees 
Gains  sight  I     A  man  and  the  deaf  land  hears  ! 
A  man  and  the  dumb  land  like  wakening  seas 
Thunders  low  dirges  in  proud  dull  ears  ! 
One  man,  and  the  People,  a  three  days'  corse, 
Stands  up,  and  the  grave-bands  fall  off  perforce  ; 
One  man,  and  the  nation  in  height  a  span 
To  the  measure  ascends  of  the  perfect  man." 

Stephen  Gwynn  has  written  two  books,  "  The  Repentance  of  a 
Private  Secretary,"  and  "  Highways  and  Byways  in  Antrim  and  Done- 
gal." Of  his  poems,  "  Out  in  the  Dark  "  is  full  of  the  superstition 
and  melancholy  of  the  Irish  nature,  and  the  English  "  Mater  Severa," 
a  stronger  work,  is  intensely  patriotic  and  yet  hopeless. 

Next  to  Yeats  in  ability,  in  popularity  and  in  charm,  is  Moira 
O'Neill,  whose  songs  are  infused  with  naivete,  whimsicality  and  art- 
lessness.  She  writes  with  simplicity  and  much  sweetness,  as  in  "  The 
Song  of  Glen  Dun,"  a  pure  love  lyric  : 
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"  Summer  loves  the  green  glen,  the  white  bird  loves  the  sea, 
An'  the  wind  must  kiss  the  heather  top,  an'  the  red  hill  hides  a  bee  ; 
As  the  bee  is  dear  to  the  honey-flower,  so  one  is  dear  to  me. 

Flower  o'  the  rose, 

Flower  o'  the  rose, 
A  thorn  pricked  me  one  day,  but  nobody  knows  I" 

This  refrain — and  refrains  might  almost  be  called  a  mannerism  with 
Miss  O'Neill — has  a  far-off  hint  in  it  of  the  song  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi, 
and  mixed  with  it  strangely  there  is  in  the  stanza  a  similarity  to 
Shelley's  "Love's  Philosophy."  "  Corrymeela "  is  more  exclusively 
Irish  in  sentiment,  developing  the  old  idea  of  the  Irishman's  love  of 
home  and  his  discomfort  among  conditions  even  so  little  foreign  as 
those  in  England.  In  the  bit  called  "  Marriage  "  we  have  a  bright 
contrast  between  the  ingenuous  confidence  of  the  young  girl  who  is 
bent  on  marriage  "  Wi'  the  man  to  find  and  the  money  to  borrow," 
and  the  cautious  distrust  and  pessimism  of  age.  In  it,  in  "  The  Song 
of  Glen  Dun,"  and  in  "  Sea  Wrack,"  Miss  O'Neill  has  introduced  some 
very  novel,  yet  good  metres. 

This  author  is  best  in  her  songs,  which,  always  enjoyable  though 
not  always  perfect  in  technique,  traverse  all  the  gamut  of  simple 
human  emotion,  as  pure  love  in  *'  Cuttin'  Rushes,"  mournfulness, 
helplessness,  almost  apathy  in  "  Sea  Wrack,"  clannishness  in  "  The 
Rackray  Man,"  pathos  and  shrewdness  in  "  The  Ould  Lad,"  whimsical 
naivete  in  "  Forgettin'." 

"  Och,  never  fear,  my  jewel  ' 

I'd  forget  ye  now,  this  minute. 
If  I  only  had  a  notion 

O'  the  way,  I  should  begin  it  ; 
But  first  and  last  it  isn't  known 

The  heap  o'  throuble  's  in  it. 

"  Meself  began  the  night  ye  went 
An'  hasn't  done  it  yet  ; 
I'm  nearly  fit  to  give  it  up, 

For  Where's  the  use  to  fret  ? 
An'  the  memory  's  fairly  spoilt  on  me 
Wid  mindin'  to  forget." 

This  is  certainly  pure  Irish,  and  charming. 

Besides  her  songs.  Miss  O'Neill  has  written  two  prose  stories,  "  The 
Elf  Errant "  and  *'  An  Easter  Vacation."  In  the  former  the  author 
brings  forth  no  argument  to  prove  the  existence  of  fairies  and  sprites 
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of  the  woods  and  flowers ;  she  simply  takes  for  granted  the  belief  of 
her  readers  in  them,  and  we,  on  our  part,  find  ourselves  filling  so 
unusual  a  role  with  perfect  ease  and  with  no  thought  of  debate.  The 
book  is  full  of  quaintness,  prettiness  and  charm,  but  beyond  these 
there  is  more  than  one  shrewd  hit  brought  out  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
English  and  Irish  sprites. 

After  reading  these  authors  we  may  find  the  fault  of  lack  of  broad 
intellectuality,  but  it  seems,  at  least,  impossible  to  deny  the  power  of 
song,  close  sympathy  with  nature,  dramatic  instinct,  rich  expression  of 
which  is  the  spirit  of  poetry.  And  in  Irish  literature  we  must  look 
forward  and  expect,  for  the  art  is  young,  even  though  the  youth  is 
precocious. 


At  Eastertide. 

The  Earth  to  the  Twentieth  Century. 

E  cannot  take  from  out  my  heart  the  growing. 
The  green  sweet  growing,  and  the  vivid  thrill, 
"O,  earth,  ye  should  be  old,"  ye  cry,  "  not  glowing 
With  youthful  vigor,  and  with  beauty  still ! " 

Old  !  and  the  new  life  stirring  in  my  bosom, 

Old  !  and  my  children  drawing  strength  from  me 

Old  !  in  my  womb  the  tender  bud  and  blossom. 
Old  !  steeped  in  richness  and  fertility. 

Hark  to  the  growing  things  call  to  each  other, 
In  whispers  I  alone  can  understand ; 

"  Now  she  doth  nourish  us,  this  wondrous  mother, 
Who  is  so  beautiful,  and  strong,  and  grand  !  " 

Mark  how  the  wild  things  of  the  forest  hide  them 
In  grey,  still  coverts  which  no  eyes  can  trace. 

Think  ye  they  love  me  not  when  I  provide  them 
Shelter,  and  soothing,  and  a  resting  place  ? 

And  then  my  other  children — could  ye  listen 
To  secrets  told  me  in  the  stillness  deep 

Of  noon-day,  or  when  night  dews  fall  and  glisten — 
Ah,  could  ye  hear  my  mortal  laugh  and  weep  ! 
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Some  whisper  low  to  me  of  love  and  passion, 

Of  gladness  all  too  strong  to  be  pent  in — 
The  sweet  old  tale  which  doth  not  change  its  fashion — 

And,  brokenly,  some  tell  of  wrong  and  sin. 

Others  so  full  of  sorrow  they  must  share  it, 
Hide  stricken  faces  on  my  soft  brown  breast, 

Sobbing,  "  Dear  Mother  Earth,  we  cannot  bear  it. 
The  loneliness,  the  anguish,  the  unrest !  " 

The  old,  old  cry  of  bitterness  and  sorrow — 

It  rings  to-day,  as  it  rang  yesterday, 
Ay,  and  will  ring  in  every  new  tomorrow 

That  ye  may  hold  for  us,  O  Century  ! 

To  passion-torn,  to  penitent,  and  lover, 

I  answer  make  with  bud  and  quick'ning  sap, 

"  Peace,  peace,"  I  say,  "  when  life's  brief  day  is  over, 
Ye  shall  sleep  soundly  in  your  mother's  lap." 

Past  centuries  have  not  trodden  out  my  greenness 
With  all  their  marches,  and  I  have  no  fears 

That  ye  will  bring  me  barrenness  or  leanness, 
March  on  !  what  to  me  are  thy  hundred  years. 

While  life  and  youth  within  me  glow  and  flourish, 

While  in  the  sunshine  and  the  falling  rain, 
I,  the  great  mother,  do  bring  forth  and  nourish 

The  springtime  blossom,  and  the  harvest  grain  ? 

March  on,  O  Century,  I  am  safe  holden 

In  God's  right  hand — the  garner-house  of  truth  — 

The  hand  that  holds  the  treasure  rich  and  golden, 
Of  life,  and  sweetness,  and  eternal  youth  ! 

Jean  Blewett. 
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A  Day  and  a  Night  in  Venice. 

BY    E.    A.    MCULLOCH,    'oi. 

'T~'HE  suddenness  with  which  one  of  our  modern  trains  dashed  us 
-^  from  the  fertile  smiling  plains  of  Lombardy  right  into  what  one 
might  call  the  very  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep,  quite  took  our  breath 
away.  True  to  the  stolid  Anglo-Saxon  nature,  however,  we  Cana- 
dians looked  on  the  scene  with  well-feigned  indifference,   while  our 


FACING    THE    PIAZZETTA. 

Italian  fellow-travellers  rushed  noisily  to  the  coach  windows,  clapping 
their  hands  and  shouting  with  almost  childish  delight.  So  com- 
pletely were  we  surrounded  by  water,  with  not  a  foot  of  land  to  be 
seen,  and  such  demon  shrieks  did  the  engine  indulge  in,  that  to 
make  perfectly  sure  we  were  not  being  hurried  to  some  wrong  desti- 
nation, my  friend  and  I  craned  our  necks  through  the  small  window, 
and  discovered  the  solid  stone  masonry  upon  which  the  track  was 
laid.  And  then  in  a  few  minutes  we  are  drawn  up  with  a  whirl  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station — Venezia. 
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"  In  Venice  one  can  ride  anywhere,  or  one  can  walk  anywhere" ;  so 
our  talkative  friends  assured  us,  and,  in  fact,  such  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Nevertheless  one  usually  prefers  to  ride  for  the  reason,  obvious 
to  every  visitor,  that  streets  of  water  are  more  or  less  clean  and  fragrant 
perforce.  To  Ruskin,  Venice  may  have  been  "  a  golden  city  paved 
with  emeralds,"  or  "  a  dangerous  and  sweet  charmed  town,"  but  at 
the  present  time  one  notes  that  the  emerald  paving  is  frescoed  with 
glaring  posters  announcing  a  new  and  infallible  pill,  or  the  virtues  of 
some   wondrous  sewing   machine.      Undoubtedly  the  Venetians  of 
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historic  date  were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  art  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful, 
but  the  Venetians  of  to-day  are  thorough  Italians,  and  we  in  America 
know  exactly  what  that  means. 

We  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  host  of  dirty,  bare-footed  young 
urchins,  anxious  to  guide  the  strangers  about  the  city.  These  small 
boys,  as  we  discovered,  make  excellent  guides.  They  know  the 
points  of  interest,  and  their  English  being  extremely  limited,  they  are 
not  prone  (as  we  found  the  gondoliers)  to  pick  out  some  house  in  the 
neighborhood  and  elaborately  ex[)lain  how  it  was  Lord  Byron's  dwell- 
ing place,  or  the  home  of  Christoforo  Moro,  known  to  the  English 
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as  Othello's  house.  Our  small  pilot  turned  and  twisted  through 
narrow  alleys  or  "  calli,"  crossed  innumerable  bridges,  great  and 
small,  past  handsome  old  churches  and  statues,  each  of  which  he 
manfully  explained  in  a  mixture  of  English  and  Italian.  Finally  he 
marched  majestically  up  a  Salizzada,  or  wide  paved  street,  and  turning 
suddenly  into  a  huge  square  announced  in  triumph  and  with  a 
deep  salaam,  ''^  San  Marco  Platz,'  Messieurs." 


DELIVERY  OF  GOODS  BY  BOAT. 


In  1844  Dickens  wrote  to  his  friend  Foster:  "My  dear  fellow- 
Nothing  in  the  world  that  you  have  ever  heard  of  Venice  is  equal  to 
the  magnificent  and  stupendous  feality ;  the  mildest  visions  of  '  The 
Arabian  Nights '  are  nothing  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  first 
impression  of  the  inside  of  the  church.  Opium  couldn't  build  such  a 
place  and  enchantment  couldn't  shadow  it  forth  in  vision." 
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The  beauty  of  the  square  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  ruins  of  the 
Campanile  during  the  summer  of  '02,  but  one  could  see,  with  half  an 
eye,  it  was  easily  "the  most  beautiful  square  in  all  the  world." 

At  the  Piazzetta,  just  below  St.  Mark's,  we  engaged  a  gondolier  to 
row  us  up  the  Grand  Canal. 

"  Didst  ever  thou  see  a  gondola  ? 
For  fear  you  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly  : 
'Tis  a  long-covered  boat  that's  common  here, 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly  but  compactly, 
Rowed  by  two  rowers,  each  called  gondolier, 
It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly, 
Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe." 

Nowhere  could  one  find  a  street  to  compare  with  the  "  Grand 
Canal "  :  a  broad  winding  sheet  of  water  lined  on  either  side  by  a 
hundred  marble  palaces,  homes  of  old  doges,  princes,  painters,  poets. 
The  gondolier  plies  his  oar  lazily  as  he  calls  our  attention  to  the  places 
of  interest : — the  home  of  W.  D.  Howells  when  American  consul  at 
Venice,  the  palace  of  Lord  Byron,  and  the  house  in  which  the  poet 
Browning  died.  A  stone  slab  in  front  of  the  latter  residence  bears 
the  following  epitaph  : 


ROBERTO  BROWNING 

MORTO     IN     QUESTO     PaLAZZO 

il  12  Dicembre,  1889 

VENEZIA,     POSE 

Open  my  heart  and  yon  will  see 
Graved  inside  of  it  *^ Italy." 


So  firmly,  however,  has  fiction  filled  our  minds  with  charming 
Venetian  characters  that  Venice  everywhere  seems  populated  with  an 
imaginative  people.  As  we  shoot  along  under  the  grand  old  Rialto 
Bridge  we  see  not  the  historical  associations  of  the  Rialto  but  Shylock, 
Portia  and  Antonio.  Passing  the  Doge's  Palace  we  think  not  of  the 
wise  and  powerful  ancient  rulers  of  the  city,  but  of  Othello's  eloquent 
defence. 

From  the  Grand  Canal  we  pass  into  one  of  the  numerous  small 
waterways  which  run  in  all  directions  through  the  city,  not  so 
interesting  or  magnificent  possibly  as  the    larger  thoroughfare :  the 
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ride  is  exciting  none  the  less,  from  the  speed  at  which  we  whirl  along 
and  the  fact  that  there  is   scarce  room    for   two  gondolas  to  pass. 

Byron  says  : 

"  In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more, 

And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier."    " 

And  he  certainly  was  correct  about  the  music,  but  the  hoarse, 
lugubrious  cries  of  our  lusty  oarsman  as  he  warned  his  fellow  craftsmen 
at  each  turn,  quite  belied  the  epithet — silent.     And  now  we  can  see 


GRAND    CANAL. 
Amateur  photo  bj-  Dr.  O.  W.   Haist  &  E.  A.  McCulloch. 


something  of  Venetian  domestic  life.  Each  house  or  fiat  has  its  private 
door,  but  the  street  entrance  is  common  and  provided  with  bells  for 
the  different  stories.  When  a  stranger  rings,  a  maid  appears  at  some 
upper  window  with  the  interrogation,  "  Chi  re  ?  "  (who  is  it  ?)  He 
replies  not  with  his  name  but  "  Attiici"  (friends).  If  the  family  are  at 
home  the  servant  draws  the  latch  of  the  door  by  a  wire  apparatus,  and 
the  visitor  wanders  up  the  gloomy  staircase  until  he  discovers  the  place 
of  which  he  is  in  quest.  If  no  one  is  in,  however,  the  maid  replies 
'  Non  e  nessuno  "  (there  is  nobody),  and  by  a  string  lets  down  a  basket 
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in  which  you  deposit  your  card.  The  street  vendor  and  the  ambitious 
agent  never  get  beyond  the  outer  door,  but  must  pass  their  wares  up 
in  basket,  to  be  examined  by  the  customer. 

The  sun  is  just  going  down  in  a  blaze  as  we  pass  into  the  narrow 
Rio,  shaded  by  the  sombre  walls  of  the  great  dungeon,  where  even  the 
resplendent  beauty  of  the  Doge's  Palace  cannot  forbid  the  gloom 
which  stops  our  laughter  as  we  hurry  on.  'J'hen  out  under  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  and  once  more  on  the  Grand  Canal  at  the  Piazzetta. 


RIALTO    BRIDGE. 
Amateur  photo  by  Dr.   O.   W.   Haist  &  K.  A.   McCulloch. 

'  He  who  would  see  fair  Venice  aright 
Should  see  it  by  the  pale  moonlight.' 

'  How  light  we  go,  how  softly  skim. 
And  all  in  moonlight  seem  to  swim  I 
Say,  gentle  moon,  which  conquers  now, 
The  flood,  those  massy  hulls  or  thou  ? ' 


'  Over  smooth  waters  mildly  come 
The  distant  laughter  and  the  hum.' 
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Amid  the  rush  of  business  and  the  symphonies  of  strolling  musicians 
playing  for  a  drink  before  some  cheap  cafe,  the  silence  of  Venice  does 
not  impress  one  so  profoundly.  But  at  night,  away  from  the  music  in 
the  Piazza,  the  stillness  is  so  oppressive  and  appalling  that  we  were 
actually  frightened  at  the  sound  of  our  own  footsteps.  The  only 
specimens  of  the  equine  race  to  be  seen  were  the  huge  steeds  cast  in 
bronze  which  adorn  the  portals  of  St.  Mark's.  Whether  these  were 
modelled  after  the  animals  of  the  unfortunate  Yankee  who  set  out  to 
make  his  fortune  by  establishing  a  livery  in  this  horseless  city,  we 
know  not,  but  it  is  reported  that  these  are  the  only  beasts  of  burden 
many  Venetians  have  ever  seen. 

On  the  Piazza  all  is  gay  as  a  carnival.  Beautiful  women,  attired  in 
the  richest  gowns,  promenade  bareheaded  up  and  down  the  broad 
square.  Here  a  gay  party  of  young  people  are  dancing  to  the  music 
in  the  blaze  of  the  gas  light.  Yonder  an  elderly  man,  his  wife  and 
family  sit  around  small  tables  and  sip  their  wine.  And  still  the  music 
such  only  as  Italian  bands  can  play,  and  everywhere  beauty,  and 
everywhere  laughter  and  happiness. 


EVERY  ALLEY   IS   PICTURESQUE. 
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The  Dead  March  in  Saul. 

BY   J.    W.    BENGOUGH. 

SAT  at  the  casement  high  and  gazed 
O'er  sunlit  meadow  and  wooded  hill, 
The  scene  which  my  dear  one  had  often  praised 
With  lips  so  pale  and  ill. 

To-day  she  had  left  her  wearisome  bed, 

And  on  the  low-set  couch  near  by 
She  rested  her  aching  and  throbbing  head. 

Patient,  with  scarce  a  sigh. 

We  were  silent ;  the  holy  Sabbath  calm 

That  brooded  o'er  meadow,  and  wood,  and  wold 

Had  entered  our  hearts  as  a  healing  balm, 
While  a  bell  far-distant  tolled. 

Then  to  our  spirits,  thus  tuned  to  mourn, 
Came,  muffled  and  faint,  in  solemn  strain. 

The  slow  Dead  March,  on  the  stillness  borne 
Like  waves  of  a  sea  of  pain. 

For  the  City  grieved  on  that  Sabbath  day 
For  the  Firemen  slain  in  their  task  so  brave, 

And  the  massed  bands  were  sounding  far  away 
Their  requiem  to  the  grave. 
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O,  the  pathos,  the  speechless  pity  and  grief 
Of  the  melody's  exquisite  rise  and  fall ; 

Tears  welled  to  my  eyes  for  my  soul's  relief, 
And  I  turned  my  face  to  the  wall. 

For  I  marked,  anon,  from  her  quiet  place, 
My  loved  one's  gentle  and  hidden  sob. 

As  I  sat  and  wept  with  averted  face 
And  heard  my  own  heart  throb. 

And  the  stately  measure  rose  and  fell 
As  if  from  the  summer  sky  it  came, 

And  it  held  us  both  in  a  holy  spell 
That  has  no  mortal  name. 

For  no  human  voice  and  no  human  tread 
We  heard,  but  only  the  melting  tone 

Of  the  sacred  March,  and  we  thought  of  the  dead, 
As  it  swelled  and  passed  and  was  gone. 

But  it  seems  to  wail  and  to  echo  still. 
As  I  sit  at  the  casement  now  and  gaze 

O'er  sunlit  meadow  and  wooded  hill,  — 
And  'twill  be  so  all  my  days. 

•For  she  who  silently  wept  with  me    . 

Has  gone  from  this  scene  of  tears  and  care, 
And  the  Dead  March  haunting  my  memory 

Mournfully  speaks  of  her. 

March  25,  1903. 
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Compensation. 

BY    OLIVE    C.    LINDSAY,    '03. 

T~\IFFERENT  people  look  at  things  from  different  standpoints; 
*-^  even  if  their  points  of  view  are  approximately  the  same,  each 
sees  the  object  of  attention  colored  with  his  own  inner  light.  In 
treating  this  subject,  as  indeed  any  other,  a  sort  of  X-ray  which 
would  afford  a  clear  and  entire  vision  of  things  as  they  are,  would 
prove  very  acceptable.  But  since  the  absolute  is  not  so  revealed  to 
us,  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  the  subject  of  compensation  as  I  see  it. 
First  of  all,  let  us  glance  at  the  general  character  of  the  universe. 
Order,  unity  and  variety  are  fundamental  laws.  They  operate  through- 
out the  mental  and  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  organic  and  inorganic 
worlds;  and,  mark  you,  this  does  not  involve  a  necessitarian  or 
fatalistic  view  of  things.  In  this  cosmos  not  only  has  everything  its 
peculiar  place,  but  no  matter  how  useless  or  even  baneful  an  object 
may  appear,  it  nevertheless  renders  some  special  service,  or  using 
Shakespeare's  words, 

"Nought  so  vile  upon  the  earth  doth  live. 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give." 

Happily  no  single  entity  receives  a  monopoly  of  good  parts,  but  these 
are  shared  by  each  and  all.  And  not  only  are  the  bounties  of  earth 
distributed,  but  there  is  a  duality  in  existence.  There  is  light  and 
darkness,  heat  and  cold,  action  and  reaction,  toil  and  reward,  joy  and 
sorrow,  ad  infinitum,  we  might  say.  And  metaphorically  speaking, 
nature  tries  to  maintain  a  balance  between  them,  or  rather  in  the  light 
of  the  subject  we  are  considering,  we  should  say  that  if  such  qualities 
as  the  good,  the  desirable,  the  beautiful  and  the  beneficial  were 
arranged  on  one  side  and  the  absence  or  reverse  of  these  on  the  other, 
nature  tries  to  provide  enough  of  the  former  to  counterbalance  the 
latter. 

Perhaps  the  following  illustrations  will  serve  to  make  this  clear. 
Beginning  with  the  material  world  ;  the  ocean  may  storm  and  rage 
like  a  devouring  monster,  relentless  in  its  wrath,  the  very  aspect  of  which 
would  fairly  terrify  the  human  heart ;  while  again  it  may  be  calm  and 
serene,  allowing  vessels  to  pass  over  it  without  a  shadow  of  treachery, 
and  presenting  a  scene  suited  to  inspire  the  most  benign  feelings. 

Again,  take  an  illustration  in  the  case  of  two  objects.  If  rocks  were 
endowed  with  voices,  they  might  complain  that  they  were  rough  and 
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ugly  creatures,  always  being  slighted  and  despised,  as  compared 
with  the  beautiful  little  flowers,  which  receive  only  admiration 
and  gentle  treatment ;  but  if  the  rocks  were  informed  of  their  im- 
portance, they  would  find  that  their  deficiency  in  the  qualities 
the  flowers  possess  is  balanced  by  strength  and  stability  necessary  to 
the  support  of  our  old  earth. 

The  same  principle  exists  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  fox  is 
certainly  not  a  welcome  guest  in  the  poultry  yard ;  in  fact,  it  has 
apparently  few,  if  any,  redeeming  features  ;  and  yet  it  has  some. 
Apart  from  the  value  of  its  fur,  how  much  pleasure  does  it  afford  that 
daring  class  who  enjoy  nothing  better  than  a  lively  hunting-raid  ! 

Much  as  we  would  like  to  tarry  and  examine  this  phase  of  com- 
pensation as  exhibited  in  the  lower  animals,  we  must  pass  on  to  man, 
whom  we  can  better  understand.  In  him,  too,  nature  tries  to  keep 
her  balance.  If  a  man  is  lacking  in  or  deprived  of  any  of  his  normal 
senses,  those  senses  he  does  possess  are  likely  to  be  all  the  stronger 
for  it.  Even  if  his  powers  are  merely  dormant,  the  energy  which  they 
would  require  in  exercise  seems  in  some  mysterious  way  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  those  in  actual  operation.     To   again  quote  Shakespeare: — 

"  Dark  night  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes, 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes, 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense. 
Its  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense." 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  nature,  or  whatever  we  may  call  that 
disposing  power,  does  make  amends,  although  she  at  times  may  seem 
harsh.  While  some  people  are  verily  born  to  weakness,  their  physical 
systems  quite  unfitting  them  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  they, 
however,  can  cull  flowers,  weave  garlands,  and  sing  their  tender  song. 
Indeed,  in  our  prosaic  age,  do  we  not  wish  there  were  more  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Brownings? 

This  principle  is  quite  as  true  within  the  realm  of  mental  endow- 
ments. If  a  person  is  naturally  weak  in  mathematics,  he  is  likely  to 
possess  aesthetic  taste.  And  though  one  may  not  be  gifted  with  any 
large  intellectual  capacity,  he  may  be  endowed  with  those  very  quali- 
ties which  will  enable  him  best  to  perform  his  humbler  duties.  In 
short,  every  one  has  some  talent  or  talents,  let  his  deficiencies  be  great 
or  many  as  they  may. 

Now,  compensation  takes  on  an  additional  meaning  in  the  case  of 
animals,  in  that  while  this  balance  about  which  we  have  been  talking 
was  for  the  most  part  uncontrolled  by  any  agency  from  within,  that 
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which  we  shall  now  deal  with  depends  directly  on  the  acting  subject, 
and  the  content  on  one  side  is,  as  it  were,  a  recompense  or  reward  for 
that  on  the  other.  When  the  squirrel  works  hard  in  providing  a  store 
of  provisions  for  the  winter,  it  is  repaid  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit 
of  its  labor.  But,  since  the  actions  of  lower  animals  are  prompted  by 
instinct  and  not  by  intelligent  forethought,  we  do  not  arrive  at  com- 
pensation in  its  highest  form  till  the  actions  are  conscious  and  deter- 
mined by  the  subject.  This  we  find  alone  in  man,  the  crown  of  the 
created  universe.  He  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  capable  of  delibera- 
tion, volition,  and  conscious  effort.  He  alone  examines  the  value  of 
things,  and  tries  to  direct  his  course  in  life  in  accordance  with  what  he 
considers  most  conducive  to  his  well-being.  Now,  he  realizes  more 
and  more  that  "  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  and 
that  anything  that  he  may  accomplish  worth  while  calls  for  self-denial, 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  out  put  of  energy. 

In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  man,  we  find  these  exemplified 
in  all  the  different  degrees  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  greater  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  carried  the  greater  has  been  the  recompense. 
Take,  for  mstance,  such  persons  as  Socrates,  Christopher  Columbus, 
Garibaldi,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Florence  Nightingale.  Though  many  of 
them  met  with  shame  and  derision  in  their  onward  course,  and  some 
a  cruel  death,  the  seeds  which  they  sowed  produced  a  harvest  none 
the  less  sure,  whether  they  lived  to  enjoy  it  or  not.  Indeed,  it  has 
often  been  centuries  after  germination  before  the  ripe  fruit  has  appeared. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  might  mention  the  work  of  Wycliff  and 
Tyndale,  which  was  consummated  by  Luther  in  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. Then,  again,  it  is  amazing  how  rapidly  compensation  is 
wrought  out.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  George  Leslie  Mackay  left 
home  and  kindred  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  Formosa,  while 
the  results  of  his  sacrifice  and  zeal  are  now  clearly  manifest.  So  we 
recognize  the  deep  significance  of  the  words  uttered  by  our  Saviour, 
that  "  except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it  abideth 
alone,  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit." 

In  considering  this  principle,  or  rather  this  law  of  compensation, 
one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  largeness  of  its  scope.  It 
operates  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places  and  conditions  ;  it  may  apply  to 
myriad  things  and  in  diverse  ways.  If  we  had  but  time,  we  might 
deal  with  it  as  it  refers  to  climatic  conditions  or  national  and  interna- 
tional life.  In  fact,  it  is  present  in  the  manifold  relations  of  the  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  worlds,  ranging  from  the  most  subordinate  factor 
to  the  most  potent,  with  this  exception,  that  moral  evil  does  not  come 
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under  the  province  of  compensation,  for  the  world  was  arranged  for 
worth  and  benefit,  and  the  thief,  far  from  receiving  amends  for  his 
deeds,  suffers  retribution. 

This  is  not  always  apparent,  for  from  time  immemorial  there  has 
been  heard  the  sad  complaint  that  the  wicked  prosper  in  the  earth  and 
many  sorrows  are  to  the  righteous.  Well,  if  it  were  proved  that  the 
returns  from  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  are  of  any  real  value,  there  might 
be  cause  to  murmur ;  but  since  this  is  not  so  proved,  we  shall  not  stop 
to  enquire  into  the  basis  of  such  views.  Now,  it  is  just  as  true  that 
trials,  loss,  and  suffering  come  to  the  good  and  to  the  evil,  as  that  rain 
falls  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  and  it  is  a  mere  delusion  to  think 
that  the  wicked  are  favored.  While  granting  that  there  is  no  such 
partiality,  some  claim  to  find  contradiction  to  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion in  the  fact  that  trials  and,  we  might  say,  the  countless  ills  of  life 
befall  good  people — some,  perhapS;  who  have  spent  years  in  honest 
toil.  Indeed,  in  the  ordinary  human  heart  a  feeling  of  pity  is  aroused 
for  those  who  must  pass  through  the  waters  of  affliction.  But  there  is 
a  bright  side  as  well.  If  these  ills,  as  also  prosperity  and  enjoyment, 
were  viewed  in  their  true  light,  they  would  not  be  considered  perman- 
ent and  final,  but  transitory  agencies  to  develop  man's  highest  nature. 
Browning  says,  in  the  words  of  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  : 

"  Fool  !     All  that  is,  at  all, 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall  ; 
Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure  : 

What  entered  into  thee. 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be  : 
Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops  :  potter  and  clay  endure. 

"  He  fixed  thee  'mid  this  dance 

Of  plastic  circumstance. 
This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  would'st  fain  arrest : 

Machinery  just  meant 

To  give  the  soul  its  bent. 
Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently  impressed." 

If  the  so-called  afflictions,  then,  are  here  for  a  purpose,  how  do  they 
affect  men?  Rightly  used  they  shed  a  purifying,  ennobling,  and 
sweetening  influence ;  and  surely  that  is  compensation,  even  in  this 
Ufe. 

Now,  in  a  world  where  such  a  law  as  this  operates,  and  we  have 
realized  in  some  measure  its  importance,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
jealousy,  covetousness,  or  indolence,  for  all  have  some  endowment, 
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some  capacity  which  may  be  developed  to  an  appreciable  extent.  No 
occasion  for  complaining,  despondency,  or  suicide,  for,  no  matter  how 
dark  the  prospect  may  be,  if  one  will  but  go  forward  in  the  path  of 
duty,  the  gloom  will  in  time  be  dispelled.  Yea,  rather  is  there  every 
reason  to  strive  and  hope,  since,  far  from  there  being  an  unfeeling  or 
malignant  fate  overshadowing  the  universe,  driving  man  into  heart- 
rending despair,  we  can  with  confidence  look  up  to  an  all  ruling 
Personality,  filled  with  tenderness,  benevolence,  and  justice  ;  and  of 
these  attributes  we  would  regard  the  law  of  compensation  as  an  apt 
expression. 


Mr.  Raggs  of  the  Garbage  Bar^I. 

BV    EDWARD    WILSON    WALLACE. 

*'  Y^S!"  said  Mr.  Raggs,  meditatively. 

*  He  dropped  the   handle   of  the  old  cart  he  was  trundling 

with  a  gentle  sigh  that  resembled  the  trumpeting  of  a  wounded 
elephant.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  carefully  brushed  the  brim — the 
crown  had  long  since  departed  this  life.  Then  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  forehead,  and  ploughed  a  moist  furrow  in  the  dust  there. 

"  Yes  !  It  is  a  pleasant  time  I  lead.  I  start  off  in  the  morning  with 
me  cooper  an'  return  at  night  laden  with  th'  spoils  of  a  city's  ash 
bar'ls.  Oh,  'tis  a  joyous  existence  no  less — plenty  of  fresh  air  an 
nothin'  to  pay  f'r  't. 

"  As  for  th'  ash  bar'ls,  they're  reg'lar  Klondike  nuggets.  It's  amazin' 
how  many  folks  live  right  up  to  the  Golden  Rule.  Only  most  of  them 
spell  it  different — 'Give  to  th'  other  fellow  what  y'  don't  wanty'self.' 
But  there,  it's  all  the  same  to  me  'f  they  want  'em  or  not,  s'long  's  I 
get  'em. 

"  Besides,  old  things  is  stylish  now,  an'  me  an'  my  old  woman  we  like 
to  be  in  style.  You  can't  figure  what  a  great  chance  the  ash  bar'l 
business  is  f  r  stylish  people.  We  get  all  our  spring  clothes  there  an' 
it's  a  heap  better'n  Eaton's,  'sides  bein'  cheaper.  The  hats  I  get  there 
are  so  old  they're  mostly  coming  into  style  again.  Look  here.  Ain't 
this  hat  smart  ?  Course  it  ain't  got  any  brim,  but  that  crown  is  real 
tony. 

"  Then,  as  f'r  gloves — oh,  my  eye !  'Tis  true  the  last  pair  I  got 
were  wantin'  a  few  fingers,  but  they  made  up  a  fistful  between  them. 
My  old  woman  put  all  the  fingers  on  one  hand,  an'  said  Sundays  I 
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could  carry  the  other  glove  in  my  hand — 'twas  more  stylish  so.  Only 
they  was  two  thumbs  to  it  an'  I  had  to  bust  a  hole  in  one  to  let  me 
finger  have  elbow  room.  But  there  !  They  ain't  nothin'  so  good  y' 
can't  grumble  if  y'  want  to.  Whenever  I  feel  stuck  up  I  jest  look  at 
that  finger  an'  bless  my  stars  I  ain't  too  proud  to  recognize  my  friends 
on  St.  George  Street. 

'Boots?  Why  just  look.  Three  pairs  of  baby  shoes— ain't  they 
cute  ?  They'll  come  in  handy  f'r  Jim  here  when  he  sets  up  house." 
(Jim  was  twelve  and  slightly  underdone  as  regards  size,  though  tough 
enough  in  every  other  respect.)  "Any  girl'd  be  glad  to  get  a  fellow 
so  well  set  up. 

*'  Then  the  umbrellas.  They's  enough  for  a  deluge.  I'm  thinking 
of  settin'  up  a  umbrella  shop  myself.  Some  of  'em  are  a  trifle  dish 
biled — that's  Eyetalian  f'r  seedy — (yes,  I  am  a  eddicated  man.  I  went 
to  school  till  they  couldn't  teach  me  any  more.  Teacher  said  my 
head  was  too  thick  to  get  anything  else  in,  so  1  quit) — But  see  what  a 
fine  view  you  get  through  this  one — an'  that  one's  a  lovely  handle, 
only  it's  broken  off.  But  no  one  '11  notice  that  'f  you  hold  it  right. 
This  one  is  a  bit  worn,  but  then — why,  of  course  !  It'll  make  a  real 
nice  cane  'f  you  take  off  all  the  cover  an'  the  ribs. 

"  Just  see  that  tomato  can — ain't  that  great !  It  '11  make  a  first- 
class  flower  pot  f'r  them  jerry-name-ums  yer  ma's  raisin',  Jim,  an'  the 
colored  picture  on  the  outside  '11  make  a  fine  muriel  decoration  f'r 
the  parlor.     It  an'  the  queen  '11  go  great  together — sort  of  harmonics, 

"  See  here,  Jim,  here's  a  real  turtle-shell  comb.  Won't  yer  ma  be 
pleased.  It  ain't  got  many  teeth,  but  then  no  more  's  she  got  much 
hair.  It's  awful  strange,  but  things  seem  to  go  that  way.  Why,  they 
was  an  old  gen'l'man  in  our  line  had  only  one  leg,  an'  he  was  always 
findin'  single  shoes  that  fitted  his  whole  foot.  '  What  a  mercy  I  ain't 
got  two  legs,'  he'd  say,  '  'cause  then  I  have  to  go  barefoot.' 

"  Same  with  me.  I'm  a  great  man  f'r  style,  an'  I  tell  you  I  was 
lucky  to  get  a  woman  as  was  as  stylish  as  my  old  woman.  She's  a  real 
swell.  Her  mother  was  cook  on  St.  George  Street  till  they  excharged 
her  f'r  too  much  sass — said  they  didn't  mind  a  little  of  it  f'r  relish, 
but  it  gave  'em  dys-up-t'ye  to  have  it  three  times  a  day  an'  extries.  So 
my  old  woman  has  fine  notions  'bout  fashion  an  dressin'— she  a  reg'lar 
lady,  she  is.  Only  "  (the  old  man's  voice  waxed  prudently  confidential), 
"  only  she  has  one  little  failin' — she's  her  mother's  fondness  f'r  sass. 
It  livens  a  fellow  up  if  he  gets  it  homeroptically — but  f'r  reg'lar  diet — 
well.  But  there — they  ain't  nothin'  won't  spoil  if  you've  too  much  of 
it — an'  the  better  it  is  the  sooner  you've  had  enough  of  it. 
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"  Yes,  I'm  going  on.  We  always  get  something  good  at  that  house 
down  there — the  one  with  the  port-cowshed  at  the  front  door.  Yester- 
day it  was  an  old  pipe,  an'  the  day  before  we  found  an  old  skiver — f'r 
meat  you  know.  It  looked  like  silver  when  we  polished  it,  an'  the 
old  woman  uses  it  for  a  hat  pin.  Whatever  else  her  failin's  is  my  old 
woman  can  make  more  out  of  nothin'  than  most  women  her  size.  I 
wish't  I  was  that  clever.  If  only  cleverness  an'  good  looks  went 
together  we'd  all  be  arch  angles.  But  these  things  has  to  be  divided 
up  or  somebody'd  get  nothin'. 

"  Come  on,  Jim  !  " 


Negro  Student  Life. 

As  Seen  by  a  Northerner. 
BY    MAY    SALE. 


VERANDA. 


"O  US  northern  people,  the  idea  of  colleges  ex- 
clusively for  colored  people  seems  strange 
indeed.  Yet  there  are  many  of  them.  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  takes  the  lead,  having  five  different 
institutions,  the  largest  of  which  is  Spelman, 
with  five  hundred  resident  women  students,  and 
several  hundred  day  pupils.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Vassar  of  the  South. 

There  is  a  little  legend  connected  with  this 
college,  which  gives  to  it  a  special  interest. 
Twenty  years  ago,  an  old  negro  minister  was 
kneeling  beside  his  chair  praying  that  someone 
might  be  sent  to  help  in  the  education  of  the  women  of  his  race. 
While  he  was  still  on  his  knees,  there  came  a  tap  on  his  door,  and 
two  white  women  entered,  and  said  :  "  We  have  come  to  teach  the 
colored  women  of  the  South."  And  so  the  old  man's  prayer  was 
answered. 

Their  first  school  room  was  in  the  dark,  damp  basement  of  the  old 
pastor's  church.  The  floor  was  often  flooded  during  the  rainy  season- 
Of  pupils  there  were  but  six,  four  of  them  married  women.  As  their 
class  gradually  grew  larger  the  coal  bin  with  its  tiny  window  was 
called  into  use  as  a  separate  recitation  room.  Soon  the  classes  were 
too  large  for  even  this  additional  space,  but  with  the  material  help  of 
some  of  the  colored  people  who  were  better  off",  they  were  able  to 
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secure  five  of  the  old  barracks  buildings  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Seventeen  years  ago  Hon.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  came  to  their  assistance? 
and  gave  them  a  splendid  building  to  which  was  given  the  name  Spel- 
m  in,  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  maiden  name.  The  college  has  now  a  campus 
of  twenty  acres,  with  eight  large  brick  buildings,  besides  a  steam 
heating  and  electric  lighting  plant. 

This  college  is  unique,  in  that  no  servants  are  employed  in  the 
building.  The  work  is  done  entirely  by  the  students.  General  house 
work,  cooking,  including  the  baking  of  bread,  sewing  and  laundry 
work  (each  girl  doing  her  own),  are  regarded   as  essential   to  their 
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education.  The  college  paper  is  printed  by  them  also.  No  ex- 
ception is  made  in  the  daily  routine  for  any  girl,  whether  able  to  pay 
the  full  fee  or  not.  The  true  democratic  spirit  prevails  and  the 
students  do  their  work  cheerfully  and  willingly.  A  certain  number  of 
pupils  are  admitted  each  year  who  have  not  sufficient  money  for  the 
regular  course,  but  who  by  special  work  for  principals  or  teachers,  are 
able  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  among  the  day 
pupils,  old  women  of  over  seventy,  ex-slaves,  who  are  so  earnestly 
learning  to  read  and  write. 
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It  is  the  missionary  spirit  which  draws  and  holds  the  teachers  (who 
are  white)  to  these  negro  colleges,  for  there  is  no  life  for  them  outside 
the  school  grounds  ;  their  connection  with  the  colored  people  com- 
pletely ostracizes  them  from  all  society,  and  they  have  little  respect 
from  southern  white  people.  They  have  to  depend  on  the  pupils 
furnishing  interest  enough  to  keep  them  from  growing  dull 
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Spelman  has  also  a  splendidly  equipped  hospital  where  the  girls  are 
trained  in  the  art  of  nursing.  Patients  are  sent  there  from  the  city, 
colored  people,  of  course,  as  the  white  people  will  not  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  negro  in  any  capacity  save  that  of  servant. 

A  stone's  throw  from  Spelman  is  the  Atlanta  Baptist  College ; 
it  is   mainly  a   theological  school.     A  certain  number   of  students 
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are  also  admitted  to  this  college  without  sufficient  means,  but  by 
working  about  the  institution  and  on  the  experimental  farm,  they  are 
enabled  to  attend  the  classes.  The  fees  for  attendance  are  small.  No 
charge  is  made  for  the  services  of  the  teachers.  For  board,  incidental 
fees,  and  washing  they  pay  ten  dollars  for  four  weeks. 

Some  of  the  men  have  but  one  suit  of  clothes  when  they  enter  the 
college,  so  it  is  a  happy  day  when  a  bale  of  half-worn  suits  is  sent  by 
some  kind  northern  friend  and  distributed  among  them,  for  they  are 
sensitive  on  the  matter  of  apparel. 
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The  students  are  even  as  our  own  in  the  interest  they  take  in  their 
sisters  over  the  way  and  vice-versa.  Great  also  is  the  interest  they 
display  in  sports,  especially  in  baseball.  Can  you  imagine  a  college 
campus  on  which  are  gathered  1500  negro  girls  and  boys  to  watch  the 
baseball  matches  played  by  negroes  ? 

Though  these  students  are  apparently  happy  and  careless,  one  has 
only  to  talk  with  them  individually  to  know  how  keenly  they  feel  the 
degradation  and  seeming  hopelessness  of  their  position  in  the  South. 
In  Georgia,  and  other  Southern  states,  they  are  denied  all  privileges 
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which  would  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  white  people.  Not  even 
the  negro  professors  are  permitted  to  attend  a  lecture,  concert,  or 
theatre,  to  enter  a  restaurant  or  church,  or  to  have  access  to  the 
public  libraries. 

Many  of  these  splendid  men  have  been  educated  in  the  northt 
where  conditions  are  so  different.  Their  life  in  the  negro  college  is 
one  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  from  which  it  is  hard  to  keep  out  the 
bitterness  which  surrounds  them,  and  on  the  question  most  vital  to 
them  they  can  scarcely  trust  themselves  to  speak,  for  their  hearts  ase 
broken. 
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Book  Reviews. 

^'  Lays  of  the  True  North  "  and  other  Canadian  Poems.  By  Agnes 
Maule  Machar.  Second  and  enlarged  edition.  Toronto  :  The 
Copp  Clark  Co.,  Limited.     1902.     Pp.  xii.  and  260. 

The  first  edition  of  Miss  Machar's  book  was  dedicated  to  our  late 
beloved  Queen  (1897),  the  second  opens  with  a  "Welcome  from 
Canada  "  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York,  now  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  (1901).  The  title  of  the  book  is  inspired  by 
Tennyson's  "  Ode  to  the  Qusen,"  where  he  speaks  of  "  That  true 
north,  whereof  we  lately  heard,"  and  of  which  he  would  have  heard 
again,  had  he  been  living. 

Miss  Machar  divides  the  book  into  (i)  "  Lays  of  the  True  North," 
which  contains  some  nineteen  patriotic  songs,  such  as  our  "  Canadian 
Fatherland,"  "Canada's  Birthday,"  and  "Canada,  Our  Home,"  the 
purpose  of  all  which  is  well  exemplified  by  the  refrain  of  one : 

"  God  bless  our  own  Canadian  land 
Of  mountain,  lake  and  river, 
Whose  loyal  sons,  from  strand  to  strand, 
Sing  '  Canada  for  ever  ! '  " 

Or  there  is  the  celebration  of  some  crisis  in  our  history,  such  as 
Daulac's  expedition  and  death,  entitled  "  The  Thermopylse  of  New 
France,"  or  the  work  of  some  zealous  missionary,  as  Pere  la  Burse, 
or  some  heroic  deed,  as  that  of  Laura  Secord.  Two  have  been  added 
in  the  new  edition,  viz.  :  "  Dirge  of  the  Highland  Brigade  "  after 
Magersfontein,  and  "Our  Lads  to  the  Front,"  inspired  by  the  part 
Canadians  played  in  South  Africa. 

The  second  part  is  headed  "Canadian  Woodnotes."  These  con- 
sist of  various  nature  poems  of  spring,  Indian  summer,  summer  sun- 
set and  the  like.  One  of  the  prettiest  is  called  "  The  Creek,"  which 
begins  thus  : 

"  Whispering,  plashing,  rippling,  dashing 

Merrily  over  its  pebbly  bed, 
Its  mimic  cataracts  foaming,  flashing 

In  golden  gleams  from  the  sky  o'erhead  ; 
Drooping  elms  and  bending  beeches 

Glass  themselves  in  its  limpid  stream. 
As  it  seems  to  sleep  in  shadowy  reaches 

Where  the  lilies  float  and  the  herons  dream  ; 
Yet  ever  onward  the  creek  runs  free, 
Singing  the  song  that  it  sang  to  me  !  " 
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"  Echoes  of  Life  and  Tliought  "  is  the  title  of  the  third  part,  fol- 
lowed by  "  Ballads  of  Love  and  Labour,"  and  by  "  Sonnets."  The 
book  closes  with  "  The  Winged  Victory  :  a  dramatic  poem,"  some 
fifty-three  pages  in  length. 

It  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  interest  in  our  later  Canadian  poetry  that  a 
second  edition  of  Miss  Machar's  work  should  be  called  for  within 
three  or  four  years,  and  did  space  permit  it  would  be  profitable  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  author's  purpose  is  high,  aiming  as  she  does  to  inculcate  a  strong 
patriotic  love  for  Canada.  It  is  all  the  more  to  her  credit  that  she 
had  this  purpose  in  mind  years  before  there  came  the  pride  in  country 
which  is  now  so  satisfactory  an  evidence  of  our  development  into 
political  manhood.  L.  E.  Horning. 

The  Romance  of  Canadian  History.  Edited  from  the  writings  of 
Francis  Parkman.  By  Pelham  Edgar,  Ph.D.  (Illustrations.) 
Toronto  :  George  N.  Morang  &  Co.,  1902. 

The  ideal  school  book  on  Canadian  history  has  not  yet  been 
written.  Perhaps  it  never  will  be,  though  we  may  hope  that  in  time 
some  one  will  do  for  the  Canadian  people  what  Green  has  done  for 
the  English.  Meanwhile  Professor  Edgar  has  done  the  next  best 
thing  to  this  ideal.  He  has  compiled  from  the  brilliant  pages  of  Park- 
man,  and  within  small  compass,  a  connected  and  fascinating  narrative 
of  the  most  dramatic  events  in  Canadian  history.  The  book  is  true 
to  its  title.  It  is  literally  the  romance  of  Canadian  history.  But  it 
is  not  fictitious ;  no  one  has  yet  surpassed  Parkman  for  thoroughness 
of  research.  Professor  Edgar  has  made  his  selections  skilfully.  The 
book  will  be  a  delight  to  its  readers,  and  one  may  hope  that  it  will 
arouse  in  them  a  desire  to  know  more  of  Parkman  and  to  read  for 
themselves  his  masterly  series  of  volumes.        George  M.  Wrong. 

Thoroughbreds.  By  W,  A.  Eraser,  Toronto.  Geo.  N.  Morang  &  Co. 
The  first  story  of  Eraser's  that  I  ever  read  was  a  tale  of  the  turf, 
and  the  owner  of  the  horse  was  John  Horning.  Naturally  enough  I 
have  followed  with  great  interest  the  career  of  the  man  who  knew  the 
weak  spot  in  my  family,  for  there  are  very  few  of  the  name  who  do 
not  love  a  good  horse  and  not  a  few  own  and  breed  them.  Eraser  is  at 
his  best  in  races  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  when  reviewing 
his  Eye  of  a  God  and  Moosiva.  His  strength  does  not  lie  in  his 
poetry  as  witnesses  The  Run  of  Crusader  in  the  book  under  review. 
But   when    it   comes   to  a   race,    whether   in  the  play  of  animals  in 
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Moosiva,  or  for  some  stake  or  handicap,  or  in  a  runaway  such  as 
AUis  Porter  and  her  father  figure  in,  then  we  have  the  hand  of  the 
master.  He  knows  and  loves  his  subject  and  his  touch  never  fails. 
AUis  Porter  is  a  charming  character  who  is  honorable  and  upright  in 
her  dealings  with  men  and  a  lover  of  her  horses,  a  worthy  daughter  of 
"  Honest  John,"  as  her  father  is  called.  Crane  is  the  designing 
villain  of  the  story  with  designs  on  Allis  and  on  her  father's  estate, 
*'  Ringwood."  But  the  daring,  courageous  Allis  snatches  the  latter 
and  herself  from  his  hands,  by  her  ride  in  the  Derby  and  becomes  the 
afifianced  of  the  generous,  strong  George  Mortimer.  The  greater 
characters  have  their  lesser  counterparts,  Allis  in  Mike  Gaynor,  Crane 
in  Langdon,  but  poetic  justice  is  fully  satisfied  and  each  gets  his 
deserts.  Crane  himself  is  purified  by  his  defeat  and  by  the  loss  of 
Allis.  As  a  novel  of  the  turf  the  book  is  doubtless  first-class,  but  it  is 
not  altogether  pleasant  nor  is  it  profitable  to  read  of  so  much  crook- 
edness and  villainy. 

L.  E.  Horning. 

Sir    Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Liberal  Party.      A   Political   History. 
By  J.  S.  Willison.     George  N.  Morang  &  Company,  Limited. 

In  point  of  intellectual  merit  and  appearance  this  book  is  among 
the  most  important  ever  published  in  Canada.  The  title,  however 
broad,  is  not  comprehensive  enough,  for  it  is  not  the  history  of  an 
individual  or  a  party  alone  which  Mr.  Willison  traces.  The  book  is 
rather  a  picture  of  political  history  at  large  since  the  period  of  Con- 
federation; and  no  one  who  desires  to  know  the  issues  which  underlie 
our  institutions  and  the  men  who  have  governed  our  destinies,  can 
afford  to  neglect  Mr.  WilUson's  luminous  chapters. 

Interest  naturally  attaches  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  as  the  central  figure 
of  the  narrative.  The  first  volume  deals  with  the  formative  period  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Willison  has  gathered  much  interesting  biographic  detail  to 
illustrate  the  growth  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  early  opinions.  Courage 
and  moderation  characterized  him  even  in  youth,  a  courage  which  dis- 
played itself  in  his  determined  opposition  to  Ultramontane  tyranny, 
and  a  moderation  which  caused  him  to  refrain  from  the  radical  ex- 
cesses of  his  political  companions.  The  issues  leading  to  and  sur- 
rounding Confederation  are  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  fashion,  and  the 
author  traces  a  striking  picture  of  the  leading  actors  in  that  political 
drama,  George  Brown,  Holton  and  Dorion.  Sir  Wilfrid's  debut  m  poli- 
tics, and  his  rapid  elevation  to  Cabinet  rank  as  the  representative  from 
Quebec  form  the  theme  of  subsequent  chapters,  and  some  vigorously 
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written  pages  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  intolerable  condi- 
tions which  the  hierarchy  imposed  upon  freedom  of  thought.  The 
speech  upon  "  Political  Liberalism  "  {Le  Liberalisme  Politique)  which 
in  its  original  French  forms  the  appendix  of  the  second  volume,  was 
the  eloquent  outcome  of  this  relentless  persecution,  and  stamped  the 
young  Laurier  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  as  eminently  possessed  of  the 
qualities  of  leadership.  As  Mr.  Willison  fittingly  says:  "There  is 
courage  in  the  speech,  and  argument,  and  eloquence,  and  literature. 
It  reveals  none  of  the  tricks  of  the  demagogue.  It  has  nothing  of 
party  rancour,  and  nothing  of  pettiness.  It  exhibits  no  temper.  It 
contains  not  one  sentence  that  could  be  turned  to  the  confusion  of 
himself  or  his  party,  or  employed  to  excite  the  meaner  prejudices  of 
any  element  of  the  population.  Mr.  Laurier  is  essentially  an  orator, 
and  has  achieved  many  later  triumphs  on  the  hustings  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  speech  that  he  has  made  ranks 
above  this  that  he  pronounced  at  Quebec  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago  under  such  exceptionally  delicate  and  difificult  circumstances." 

The  second  volume  brings  the  story  down  to  the  present  time. 
Within  a  limited  space  it  is  possible  to  refer  to,  but  not  to  review,  a 
book  of  1,000  pages  covering  forty  years  of  our  country's  history. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  such  a  book  as  one  would  expect  from  a 
man  of  Mr.  Willison's  reputation, — comprehensive,  clear,  frequently 
brilliant,  always  fair  and  forcible.  His  method  of  presenting  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  to  his  readers  is  singularly  effective.  There  is  no 
false  emphasis,  no  misapplied  enthusiasm,  no  accumulated  rhetoric. 
He  tells  the  simple  yet  absorbing  story  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  partici- 
pation in  the  public  affairs  of  his  country,  and  so  single-minded  and 
straightforward  has  this  career  been,  that  as  we  close  the  record, 
happily  yet  incomplete,  of  his  life,  we  cannot  withhold  the  admiration 
which  so  fine  a  character  and  so  strong  an  intellect  command. 

Pelham  Edgar. 
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Picrpont  Morgan. 

piERPONT  MORGAN,  all  men  hail ! 
^        At  whose  mandates  rulers  quail ; 
Holder  of  the  world  in  fee, 
Who  can  be  compared  to  thee  ? 

Steward  of  mankind's  affairs, 
Prince  of  multi-millionaires, 
Grand  promoter  of  combines, 
And  whatever  money  mines. 

Thou  of  industry  art  king  ; 
Every  big  and  little  thing 
Looks  to  Morgan  first  to  give 
Kind  permission  just  to  live. 

Yet  with  all  thy  Midas'  art, 
What  a  "  trusty  "  soul  thou  art ; 
All  things,  whereso'er  they  be, 
Seem  to  calmly  "  trust "  in  thee. 

Should  some  rival  indiscreet 

Venture  with  thee  to  compete, 

Thou  would'st  gently  say — "^  Come  trust ; " 

And  perforce  the  fellow  must. 

And,  oh  Morgan,  had  we,  too. 
Of  thy  millions  just  a  few, 
We  would  emulate  thy  mind, 
And  "  go  trusting  "  all  mankind. 

— W.  G.  C. 
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College  Types, 

No.  VI, — The  Senior. 

TTERE  is  the  man  in  whose  mortal  clay  are  bound  up  all  the 
*  *  ancient  institutions  and  traditions,  all  the  present  authority  and 
dignity  of  student  society.  The  idol  of  our  first  year,  the  advisor  of 
our  second^  the  target  of  criticism  in  our  third,  let  us  try  to  fathom 
this  man,  who  views  us  with  sadness  in  our  rashness,  with 
encouragement  in  our  enthusiasm.  Whence  comes  this  quiet,  business- 
like manner,  alike  in  the  struggle  on  the  athletic  field,  in  the  heated 
debate  of  the  college  societies,  and  amid  the  reacting  forces  of  the 
social  function  ?  Is  it  the  thought  that  he  is  the  one  who  must 
maintain  and  develop  the  college  atmosphere  ?  Or  is  it  because  he 
has  passed  from  the  interests  of  student  life  and  now  views  the 
approaching  years  with  just  that  same  interest,  ambition  and  un- 
certainty as  he  did  the  four  just  passed  on  entering  as  a  freshman  ? 
Then  it  was  a  college  life,  now  a  life's  work.  Or  is  it  the  conflict  of  the 
two  ?  Perhaps  the  thought  comes  to  him  that  he  is  moulding  the 
future  of  his  country  as  much  in  the  spirit  he  has  maintained  and 
leaves  in  college — the  birthplace  of  a  country's  higher  life — as  he 
will  in  the  field  of  fight  to  come  ? 

It  is  the  shadow  of  the  coming  struggle  which  lends  the  dignity 

that  makes  him  master  of  his  present  environment. 

A.  P.  B. 


Minerva  Studfosa. 

Two  voices  has  she :  one  is  rich  and  deep. 
The  mystery  of  the  wind  it  brings  to  me, 

The  age-long  yearning  of  the  restless  sea. 
Or  solemn,  brooding  forests,  half  asleep ; 
The  other  is  a  shrill  ear  piercing  yell, 

Heard  from  the  boards  at  a  fast  hockey  match, 

Or  with  some  fellow  bandying  balderdash 
At  a  reception  or  high  festival. 
Minerva  both  are  thine  !  sometimes  I  feel 
As  though  I  could  forever  hear  thy  voice 

Vibrantly  musical,  divinely  sweet. 
Ye  gods  !  'Tis  then  I  hear  that  hideous  squeal 
That  Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  that  pseudo  feminine  noise, 

And  pray  the  fates  that  we  may  never  meet ! 


D.  E.  T, 
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Biogenesis  and  Abiogenesis. 

BY    C.    B.    PARKERj    '04. 

HERE    has   perhaps   never   been   a   subject   before    the 
^W^          scientific    world    which    has    given    rise    to   so    much 
*  discussion,  for  so  long  a  time,  as  the  problem  of  the 

origin  of  life.  For  more  than  two  centuries  biologists 
have  been  divided  into  two  great  schools  with  exactly 
opposite  views,  one  holding  that  living  organisms  can 
arise  independently  of  pre-existing  living  creatures,  the 
other  affirming  with  equal  persistence  that  every  form  of 
life  upon  our  planet  has  arisen  from  some  parent  body. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  all  higher  organisms 
every  individual  has  arisen  from  some  antecedent  or  parent.  No  one 
would  suggest  that  any  bird  has  come  into  existence  exeept  from  an 
egg  developed  in  the  body  of  a  mother  bird.  No  one  doubts  that 
every  tree  has  sprung  from  a  seed  developed  by  another  tree  of  the 
same  kind.  But  there  have  always,  until  quite  recently,  been  those 
who  affirm  that  certain  low  forms  of  life,  notably  bacteria,  develop 
without  the  intervention  of  pre-existing  life.  That  is,  if  we  make  an 
infusion  of  mutton-broth  and  boil  it  thoroughly  so  as  to  destroy  any 
life  in  it,  yet,  somehow  or  other,  microbes  may  develop  there  apparently 
by  purely  chemical  combinations,  independently  of  any  living  creature; 
or,  in  other  words,  be  created  then  and  there. 

Therefore,  we  have  two  theories  to  deal  with.  First,  that  of 
biogenesis,  which  would  have  us  beUeve  that  every  form  of  life  has 
arisen  from  a  parent  body  by  some  means  of  budding,  seed  formation, 
or  the  like  ;  second,  that  of  abiogenesis,  which  teaches  that  there  are 
circumstances  under  which  life  may  arise  de  novo;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  if  all  life  on  the  earth  were  annihilated,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  new  organisms,  probably  of  a  simple  structure,  would  appear. 

In  former  times  abiogenesis  was  universally  believed  in.  The 
expression  that  certain  kinds  of  cheese  walk,  the  firm  belief  of  people 
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in  rural  districts  that  horse-hairs  can  be  converted  into  snakes,  the 
idea  that  tape-worms  originate  where  they  are  found,  all  indicate  a 
survival  of  this  belief.  Aristotle,  the  leader  of  naturalists  among  the 
ancients,  explicitly  teaches  abiogenesis,  but  we  need  not  go  so  far 
back  as  that  to  find  upholders  of  this  belief.  Only  two  hundred  years 
ago  Sir  Thomas  Brown  was  held  up  to  ridicule  by  a  certain  Alexander 
Ross  because  he  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  mice  bred  by  putrefac- 
tion. Ross  says,  "So  may  he  doubt,  whether  in  cheese  and  timber  worms 
are  generated,  or  if  beetles  and  wasps  in  decaying  matter,  or  if  butter- 
flies, locusts,  grasshoppers,  shell-fish,  eels  and  such  like  be  created  of 
putrefied  matter,  which  is  apt  to  receive  the  form  of  that  creature  to 
which  it  is  by  formative  power  disposed."  It  only  required  accurate 
investigation  to  show  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  abiogenesis  did  not 
obtain.  It  was  easily  proved  by  Redi  in  1638  that  no  maggots  grow 
in  meat  which  is  protected  from  insects  by  wire  screens,  but  it  was 
much  more  difficult  to  show  that  tape-worms  do  not  develop 
spontaneously.  This,  too,  was  finally  disposed  of  when  it  was 
discovered  that  they  develop  from  eggs  taken  in  with  impure  drinking 
water,  and  so  one  by  one  the  cases  of  abiogenesis  were  reduced  until 
no  one  of  any  scientific  culture  continued  to  believe  at  all  in  equivocal 
generation. 

When,  however,  in  1683  Leeuwenhock,  who  was  instrumental  in 
inventing  the  microscope,  discovered  bacteria,  a  new  field  of  investiga- 
tion was  thrown  open.  No  matter  how  long  infusions  of  beef  or  hay 
were  boiled,  sooner  or  later  they  were  found  to  teem  with  innumerable 
microscopic  creatures.  The  attention  of  the  scientific  world  was 
directed  to  this  new  sphere  of  investigation,  and  the  question  again 
arose,  do  these  minute  organisms  arise  from  parents  or  are  they  the 
result  of  special  creation  ?  And  when  we  consider  the  simplicity  of 
the  creatures  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  produced  it  is  no 
wonder  that  some  suspected  that  they  were  the  result  of  abiogenesis. 

To  understand  better  this  aspect  of  the  subject  let  us  now  consider 
some  of  the  important  features  of  bacteria,  since  it  was  by  experimenting 
on  them  that  the  question  was  definitely  settled.  Under  the  most 
powerful  microscopes  that  we  have,  bacteria  are  seen  to  be  single  cells, 
composed  of  protoplasm.  At  each  end  of  the  cell  they  frequently 
have  a  protoplasmic  process,  called  the  flagellum,  by  the  oscillations  of 
which  the  organism  moves  about.  Their  size  is  somewhat  variable, 
but  they  are  usually  about  tti^tttt  ^"^^  '"  length.  Bacteria  reproduce 
themselves  by  two  methods.  The  quicker  is  by  simple  fission.  A 
bacterium  grows  to  its  full  size,  and  then  divides  into  two  parts,  each 
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being  a  small  bacterium.  This  is  the  ordinary  method  of  reproduction. 
But  sometimes,  the  supply  of  food  runs  out  or  the  temperature 
becomes  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  the  comfort  of  the  bacterium  and 
then  the  little  creature  resorts  to  another  method  of  maintaining 
its  existence.  The  substance  of  its  body  hardens  and  forms  a  spore, 
which  exhibits  no  signs  of  vitality,  but  can  endure  extremes  of  tem- 
perature without  being  destroyed.  As  soon  as  the  spore  is  placed  in 
conditions  favorable  to  its  growth  and  comfort,  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed  softens  and  forms  ordinary  protoplasm  again.  The  organism 
begins  to  move  and  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  an  ordinary  microbe- 
Fermentation  is  largely  due  to  the  activity  of  these  micro-organisms ; 
for  example,  it  is  by  means  of  bacterial  action  that  milk,  beer  or  wine 
turn  sour.  The  function  of  bacteria  is  not  only  to  cause  fermentation 
but  also  to  produce  putrefaction.  Since  they  possess  no  mouth  or 
alimentary  canal,  they  cannot  take  their  food  as  solids  but  must  take 
it  into  their  body  in  solution.  To  effect  this  the  bacterium  secretes 
fluids  which  digest  the  food  outside  of  its  body,  and  the  digested  food 
in  solution  soaks  through  the  cell  wall.  The  digesting  fluid  not  only 
dissolves  the  food  but  also  breaks  it  up  into  simpler  substances,  such 
as  ammonia  and  other  gases.  This  decomposition  constitutes  putre- 
faction and  the  gases  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  odor.  Bacteria 
alone  are  responsible  for  this  putrefaction  of  plant  and  animal  matter. 
There  are  certain  limits  of  temperature  to  the  life  of  bacteria.  They 
flourish  anywhere  from  40°  to  100°  F.  but  the  optimum  temperature 
is  about  85°  F.  They  are  not  killed  by  being  placed  in  liquid  air  ;  but 
of  course,  under  such  extreme  cold,  show  no  signs  of  activity.  Boiling 
(212°  F)  kills  bacteria,  but  their  spores  can  withstand  a  temperature  of 
266°  F,  or  54°  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  Biogenesis,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
a  vessel  containing  beef-tea  and  in  it  a  single  bacterium.  Very  soon 
this  bacterium  will  divide  into  two  new  ones,  which  will  grow  to  their 
full  size  and  then  subdivide,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
vessel  will  contain  millions  of  bacteria  instead  of  one.  This  means 
that  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  protoplasm  has  been  formed  out  of  the 
non-living  constituents  of  the  mother  liquid,  by  means  of  a  single 
bacterium.  The  question  naturally  rises,  why  may  not  this  protoplasm 
form  without  the  aid  of  the  first  insignificant  speck  of  living  matter  ? 

The  question  is  one  of  great  importance  since  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  special  creation.  If  it  be  possible  for  non- 
living matter  to  give  origin  to  life  in  however  low  a  condition,  we  may 
easily  conceive  of  this  primordial  life  differentiating,  so  as  to  give  rise 
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to  higher  forms,  and  therefore  we  might  dispense  with  the  idea  of 
creation  altogether.  At  present  we  have  no  scientific  data  for  this 
problem,  but  the  origin  of  life  at  the  present  is  at  least  open  for 
investigation. 

The  problem  briefly  stated  is  this  :  any  putrescible  infusion,  e.g., 
mutton  broth,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  will  soon  be  found  to  teem  with 
myriads  ot  microbes  and  other  low  forms  of  life.  Do  these  organisms 
or  their  spores  reach  the  infusion  from  without  or  are  they  developed 
within  it  ? 

The  conditions  of  experiment  are  simple.  We  must  have  an 
infusion  which  is  perfectly  sterile,  i.e.,  contains  no  living  matter,  but  is 
capable  of  supporting  bacterial  life.  The  infusion  must  be  placed  so 
that  no  living  particles,  no  matter  how  small,  may  reach  it  from 
without.  If,  after  these  conditions  are  religiously  carried  out,  living 
organisms  do  appear,  they  must  have  been  produced  abiogenetically  in 
the  fluid. 

To  kill  all  microbes  in  the  infusion  it  is  necessary  to  boil  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  since  it  has  been  shown  they  die  at  temperatures 
considerably  below  the  boiling  point.  Then  to  prevent  particles 
entering  the  tube,  the  means  usually  employed  is  as  follows  :  When 
the  infusion  is  boiling  briskly  cotton  wool  is  thrust  into  the  neck  of 
the  flask  to  form  a  tight  plug.  When  the  liquid  cools  and  the  steam 
condenses,  air  can  pass  into  the  vessel,  but  the  plug  is  an  effective 
barrier  against  all  solid  particles,  however  small,  and  therefore  against 
bacteria  and  their  spores.  Experiments  of  this  sort  have  been  con- 
ducted for  years  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  liquid  remained 
sterile,  but  sometimes,  after  a  long  period,  bacteria  appeared  and  for 
years  a  controversy  raged  between  biogenists  and  abiogenists,  the 
latter  contending  that  the  experiment  proved  the  existence  of 
spontaneous  generation,  while  the  biogenists  set  the  negative  results 
down  to  defective  methods  of  sterilizing  the  infusion  and  filtering  the 
air. 

At  last  the  question  has  been  definitely  settled  and  the  biogenists 
proved  to  be  right.  It  was  discovered  that  although  all  bacteria  are 
killed  at  54°  below  boiling  point,  yet  their  spores  are  not  killed  until 
54°  above  the  boiling  point.  Hence  any  substance  must  be  heated 
above  266°  F.  to  insure  the  death  of  all  spores  contained  in  it.  This 
fact  has  necessitated  certaift  precautions  in  dealing  with  putrescible 
solutions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  flask  and  cotton  wool  must  be  heated  to  300° 
F.  for  several  hours  in  an  oven  to  thoroughly  sterilize  them  of  spores- 
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Then  the  flask  is  two-thirds  filled  with  broth  and  plugged  with  the 
sterilized  cotton.  The  infusion  is  then  well  boiled  for  a  time  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  to  about  80°  F.,  the  most  favorable  temperature  for 
bacterial'growth.  It  is  kept  at  this  temperature  for  several  hours.  The 
object  is  to  induce  the  spores  to  germinate,  in  other  words  to  pass 
into  adult  condition  in  which  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  is  fatal. 
Then  the  infusion  is  boiled  again  for  a  time  to  kill  the  bacteria  that 
have  arisen  from  the  spores  which  have  germinated.  This  process 
is  repeated  several  times,  the  final  result  being  that  the  most  indurated 
spores  are  induced  to  germinate  and  are  thereupon  slain.  All  this 
process  does  not  impair  the  power  of  the  infusion  to  support  life,  for 
on  removing  the  plug  and  allowing  the  air  to  enter,  the  fluid  is  soon 
found  to  swarm  with  bacteria  which  have  come  in  with  the  air. 

All  experiments  conducted  on  this  plan  tell  the  same  tale.  No 
bacteria  appear  in  the  infusion.  Thus  the  last  argument  of  abiogenists 
has  been  disposed  of  and,  as  far  as  existing  conditions  and  experi- 
mental evidence  go,  this  question  is  settled  as  conclusively  as 
modern  science  can  settle  anything. 

The  fact  that  Life  can  arise  only  by  the  touch  of  Life  indicates 
clearly  that  living  creatures  could  not  have  sprung  into  existence  of 
themselves  out  of  dead  chaos,  that  natural  forces  could  not  so  direct 
themselves  as  to  build  up  Life  from  Non-life,  but  that  living  organic 
matter  stands  on  a  higher  plane  and  must  have  originated  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Great  Creator. 
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A  Lesson  From  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

BY    REV.    ROBERT   JOHNSTON,    D.D. 

HEN  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  after  a  tempestuous  and  trying 
voyage  of  about  five  months,  neared  the  longed-for 
shores  of  this  new  world,  and  were  already  in  sight  of  the 
haven  of  their  desire,  they  found  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  land  without  encroaching  with  their  labour 
upon  the  hours  of  the  Lord's  Day.  It  was  bleak 
December  and  the  weather  was  unpromising,  but  the 
ship  was  brought  to  anchor  in  the  shelter  of  a  little 
island.  There  on  the  Saturday  night  they  landed 
they    spent    in    quiet   their  first   Sabbath    in    the    new 

Amid  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea, 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

With  the  anthems  of  the  free. 


Free  men  they  were  and  lovers  of  freedom,  and  it  was  because  they 
loved  the  bondage  of  God's  Law  so  well,  that  they  hated  man's 
tyranny  so  truly.  They  were  heroic  souls  who  "  with  Empire  in  their 
brain  and  progress  in  their  eagle  eye"  on  the  22nd  July,  1620, 
embarked  at  Delft  Haven,  and  turned  the  prow  of  the  Mayflower 
toward  the  setting  sun  ;  and  the  spirit  which  nerved  them  to  leave 
home  and  father  land,  to  bear  a  king's  displeasure,  and  to  seek  in  an 
untried  world  a  dwelling  place  where  conscience  might  unfurl  its  flag 
unchallenged,  was  the  same  spirit  which  led  them  to  cast  anchor  on 
Saturday  night  in  sight  of  land,  and  so  to  keep  the  Sabbath  free  from 
toil  and  sacred  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  that  spirit,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  was  loyalty  to  conscience  and  to  truth. 

Those  who  eulogize  these  men  for  their  love  of  freedom  and 
courageous  daring,  should  not  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  honor  them 
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for  their  loyalty  to  their  Lord  and  their  regard  for  religious  principle. 
There  are  many  who  would  fain  retain  the  benefits  won  for  us  by 
brave  souls  of  the  past — Covenanters,  Revolutionists,  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  but  who  regard  reverence  for  religion  such  as  theirs  as 
unnecessary  in  this  day.  As  well  may  we  hope  to  ripen  our  summer 
fruits  by  moonlight  as  to  retain  freedom  while  we  disregard  religion  > 
as  well  hope  by  decking  a  corpse  with  frills  and  flowers  to  preserve  its 
beauty  and  stay  corruption,  as  to  retain  for  our  land  liberty,  and 
light,  and  power  of  progress,  without  retaining  also,  among  its  people, 
loyalty  to  God,  and  to  His  Law.  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  it  maketh 
rich,  and  that  blessing  is  in  the  house  of  those  who  do  His 
commandments. 

It  may  be  inappropriate  to  intrude  upon  the  pages  of  a  college 
journal  arguments,  ancient  or  new,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Sabbath 
as  a  day  of  rest,  but  there  stands,  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  question, 
two  or  three  facts  undisputed,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  teach  us  their 
lesson,  will  do  much  toward  lifting  this  subject  to  its  true  place  of 
importance.  This  day,  which  set  apart  for  God  consecrates  all  other 
days  to  Him,  comes  to  us  with  the  sanction  of  divine  example.  That 
example  was  turther  emphasized  in  the  divine  Providence  which  for 
forty  years  provided  sustenance  for  a  nation  in  its  wanderings. 
Example  and  Providence  were  supplemented  by  the  distinct  com- 
mand which,  from  out  the  midst  of  the  thunder  clouds  that  wreathed 
the  mountain  cliffs  of  Sinai,  laid  upon  the  people  the  divine  command 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy."  Thus  in  Creation,  in 
Providence,  and  in  Law,  God  sought  to  write  the  commandment  deep 
upon  men's  hearts  in  every  manner  possible  to  divine  persistence,  and 
to  send  the  message  to  men's  souls  along  every  available  avenue. 
.  It  is  frequently  urged  that  Christ's  example,  as  well  as  His  teaching, 
concerning  the  Sabbath,  failed  to  support  the  views  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment concerning  it.  It  is  true  that  he  freed  the  day  from  the  irksome 
and  useless  restraint  which  tradition  had  thrown  around  it ;  he 
declared  that  it  was  made  for  man,  but  never  did  he  by  word  or  act 
detract  from  its  sacredness,  or  lessen  by  one  iota  the  holiness  and 
sanctity  of  its  hours,  which  He  who  changes  not  had  with  the  Father 
written  holy  in  ages  gone. 

To  argue  from  the  example  of  Christ  for  the  secularizing  of  the 
Sabbath  is  to  miss  the  whole  spirit  of  His  Ufe,  and  to  misunderstand 
the  trend  of  His  teaching.  It  is  possible  still  to  make  serious  mis- 
takes by  insisting  upon  a  particular  method  of  Sabbath  observance. 
It  is  possible  to  be  Pharisaic  rather  than  Christian,   but  the  gravest 
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danger  to-day  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  calling  the  day  His 
own,  God  summons  the  hearts  of  men  to  a  contemplation  of  Himself, 
and  in  this  is  the  Sabbath  truly  kept. 

Whatever  tends  to  lift  the  soul  to  God,  to  open  the  heart  to  Him 
and  to  the  manifestation  of  Himself  as  revealed  in  nature  and  in 
grace  ;  whatever  strengthens  the  life  of  the  soul,  purifies  that  life  and 
encourages  fellowship  of  the  heart  with  its  Lord,  this  is  Sabbath 
keeping.  And  whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  degrades  that  day  to  the 
common  and  ordinary  demands  of  toil  and  recreation  ;  whatever 
ministers  to  the  body  at  the  expense  of  the  spirit :  whatever  robs  the 
soul  of  quiet  and  fellowship  with  its  Creator,  this,  however  plausible 
the  argument  for  such  pursuits  may  seem,  is  Sabbath  breaking.  To 
keep  the  Sabbath  holy  is  to  use  it  as  the  means  by  which  the  soul  is 
enabled  to  look  heavenward  and  Godward.  Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone.  God  knows  his  creatures'  need  and  has  provided  for  it. 
"  The  Sabbath  is  Mine,"  saith  the  Lord,  but  thrice  is  it  ours  because 
it  is  His.  God's  hand  is  upon  it,  but  he  holds  it  for  us.  The  nation 
works  its  own  ruin  that  ventures  to  rob  God  of  that  which  He  claims 
as  His  own.  The  man  sacrifices  his  best  capital  who  parts  with  that 
which  is  God's  gift.  Like  the  eagle  that  stole  meat  from  the  altar,  but 
carried  therewith  that  which  set  his  nest  in  flames,  the  man  who  robs 
God  will  find  that  his  robbery  has  been  his  ruin. 

We  prize,  and  rightly  so,  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy  who  dwell 
beneath  the  flag  that  floats  around  the  globe.  These  liberties  rest 
upon  the  great  charters  of  British  freedom.  To  propose  the  surrender 
of  these  privileges,  or  the  overthrow  of  the  charters  that  safeguard 
them,  would  be  regarded  as  the  idle  suggestion  of  a  madman.  But 
the  Sabbath  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  liberties  and  the  life,  not  of  a 
nation  only  or  of  an  empire,  but  of  the  world.  It  is  not  alone  our 
religion  we  defend  in  defending  it,  it  is  our  life  as  a  nation,  our  liberty 
as  a  people.  From  the  ruthless  hand  of  corporations,  clothed  with 
the  power  that  wealth  gives,  from  the  encroachments  of  the  influence 
of  an  immigration  steeped  in  continental  practices,  from  the  deceitful 
fallacious  arguments  of  a  world  that  lisps  of  liberty  while  it  forgets  God's 
law,  from  all  these  it  is  the  work  of  the  true  patriot  to  preserve  the 
day  of  rest,  so  that  in  our  land  the  Sabbath  may  be  called  "a  delight, 
the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable." 
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Missionary  Items* 

nPHE  FIELD  FORCE. — The  number  of  Christian  missionaries  in 
■*■  the  world  is  computed  by  the  latest  statistics  to  be  i6,6i8.  It 
is  but  a  drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  heathendom,  but  it  is  of  an  essence 
that  is  by  God's  help  potent  to  purify  the  whole.  As  one  regiment 
of  trained  and  loyal  soldiers  outvalues  a  countless  rabble,  so  does  this 
trained  and  consecrated  army  count  for  Christ. 

World-Wide  Y.M.C.A. — This  is  the  record  of  a  society  whose 
founder  is  still  living.  In  the  world  are  7,507  associations;  620,721 
members,  and  737  buildings  valued  at  $32,000,000.  To  show  that 
the  great  bulk  of  this  is  not  confined  to  America,  we  add  that  in 
Canada  and  United  States  are  1,600  of  the  societies  with  300,000 
members.  To  the  foreign  work  $80,000  has  been  apportioned,  and 
twelve  of  the  best  secretaries  were  sent  abroad  last  year. 

Medical  Missions. — This  branch  of  missionary  work  has  had  a 
marked  increase  in  the  last  ten  years.  In  1893  there  were  in  the 
foreign  field  165,  while  to-day  there  are  at  least  328  physicians  hold- 
ing British  degrees  or  diplomas.  The  net  increase  for  last  year  was 
16 ;  although  36  new  ones  went  to  the  field,  20  were  compelled  to  retire. 

Automobile  Mission.— The  famous  McAU  Mission  in  France 
has  for  some  years  carried  on  most  successful  work  along  the  seacoast 
by  boat,  and  on  the  inland  water-ways  by  house-boats.  Two  Parisian 
pastors  are  now  instituting  a  new  method  of  reaching  the  common 
people  of  France.  Their  purpose  is  to  procure  an  automobile  and  tour 
the  provincial  districts,  to  visit  the  country  fairs  and  to  preach  in  the 
market  places  of  villages.  Already  many  villages  have  offered  accommo- 
dation to  these  enterprising  evangelists. 

The  Chicago  Y.M.C.A. — The  possible  strength  of  one  association 
is  shown  in  the  following  figures  regarding  the  Chicago  Y.M.C.A. 
It  conducts  work  at  26  points,  including  5  general  departments,  5 
railroad  departments  and  16  student  branches.  Its  membership  is 
8,829,  not  including  a  junior  association  of  1,055  members.  It  has 
raised  during  the  year  by  fees  and  subscriptions  $198,000,  and  owns 
property  valued  at  $1,746,000. 

Religious  Toleration  in  Russia. — An  important  epoch  was 
begun  on  March  12th,  in  Russia,  when  the  Czar  issued  a  decree 
providing  for  the  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  worship  throughout 
his  dominions.  This,  if  carried  out,  will  be  as  important  as  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs.      It  yet  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  how 
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fully  this  decree  will  be  observed,  and  how  much  freedom  for  mission- 
ary work  will  be  allowed. 

The  Bible  in  India. — A  proposal  to  introduce  the  Bible  into  the 
schools  of  India  has  created  a  good  deal  of  agitation  among  Hindu 
scholars.  They  have  no  protest  to  make  against  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare, but  they  strongly  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bible,  fear- 
ing that  it  would  prove  dangerous  to  Hinduism.  One  paper,  however, 
has  the  courage  to  say  :  "  The  Bible^  if  made  the  centre  of  India's 
religious  thought,  would  work  out  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  land. 
And  that  is  the  end  to  be  desired  above  all  else." 

Boer  Soldier  Missionaries. — The  Lovedale  Christian  Express 
has  a  story  to  the  effect  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
Boer  prisoners,  while  confined  at  St.  Helena,  Ceylon,  India,  and  the 
Bermudas,  were  converted,  and  have  since  devoted  themselves  to  life 
service  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  Since  returning  home  they 
have  received  strong  support  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 


Notes. 

\1  7E  have  been  privileged  recently  in  having  addresses  from  two 
'  '  men  prominent  in  professional  and  business  life  in  Toronto. 
On  March  nth  our  missionary  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  N.  W. 
Rowell,  K.C,  on  the  subject  of  the  opportunities  of  our  growing 
country.  He  inspired  us  anew  with  the  thought  of  the  vast  propor 
tions  and  boundless  possibilities  of  New  Ontario  and  the  great  West, 
and  made  us  feel  forcibly  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  three  great  territories  of  the  plains  have 
doubled  their  population  in  two  years  was  strong  proof  for  the  state- 
ment that  in  a  few  years  the  centre  of  influence  in  Canada  would  be 
west  of  the  great  lakes.  Mr.  Rowell's  recent  tour  of  the  west  has 
made  him  enthusiastic  over  its  possibilities,  and  this  he  imparted  to 
us  as  he  said  that  no  greater  opportunity  has  ever  in  all  history  been 
offered  to  young  men  than  that  of  giving  their  lives  to  the  work  of 
establishing  Christ's  kingdom  in  this  new  country. 

The  Y.M.CA.  was  addressed  on  March  25th  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Flavelle. 
His  talk  was  on  most  practical  lines,  the  development  of  manhood. 
Mr.  Flavelle's  remarks  were  of  the  epigrammatic  kind  that  fastens  itself 
on  a  young  man's  mind.  These  principles  coming  from  a  man  of 
affiairs  will  have  a  strong  influence  in  building  up  practical  and  noble 
Christian  manhood. 
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The  Missionary  Society  have  elected  their  officers  for  the  coming 
year  1903-04  as  follows  :  Hon.  President,  Prof.  McLaughlin,  M.A., 
B.D. ;  President,  Chas.  W.  Bishop ;  Vice-President,  Miss  E.  A. 
Weekes  ;  Secretary,  W.  Morgan ;  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Langford ;  Per- 
manent Treasurer,  Prof.  F.  H.  Wallace,  M.A.,  D.D.  The  committees 
will  be  manned  as  follows  :  Missionary  Campaign  Committee,  Chair- 
man, A.  Moorehouse,  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  E.  V.  Danard;  Mission 
Study  Class,  Chairman,  D.  M.  Perley,  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  A.  Wilson  ; 
Student  Volunteer  Band,  Chairman,  W.  A.  Gifford,  Vice-Chairman, 
Miss  E.  L.  Wallace ;  City  Mission  Work,  Chairman,  C.  Moorehouse, 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  D.  Switzer. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  have  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  coming 
year  1903-04:  President,  Miss  G.  Peterson,  '04;  Vice-President,  Miss 
E.  L.  Wallace,  '05  ;  Secretary,  Miss  S.  VanAlstyne,  '05 ;  Treasurer, 
Miss  M.  Keys,  '06.  The  President  is  to  go  to  the  Silver  Bay  Confer- 
ence in  June. 
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THE  NEW  It  is  in  some  respects  strange  that  such  a  wonderful 
TELEGRAPHY,  fancy  as  wireless  telegraphy  should  become  a  fact  and 
the  world  take  no  notice  of  it  commensurate  with  its 
importance.  The  possibilites  of  the  invention  on  the  sea  and  else- 
where are  practically  unlimited,  and  yet  the  realization  of  this  dream  of 
science  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  vast  transformations  in 
society  during  the  last  century  and  a  quarter  which  have  resulted  from 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  human  mind,  have  so  accustomed  the  world 
to  these  modern  miracles  that  even  the  nine  days'  wonder  is  becoming 
obsolete. 

The  new  system  will,  in  time,  probably  be  a  hard  blow  to  vested 
interests  such  as  telegraph  and  cable  companies.  There  are  two  facts 
however,  that  will  tend  to  cause  the  retention  of  the  old  order.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  said  that  the  sun's  influence  is  detrimental  to  the 
working  of  the  wireless  system  :  in  other  words,  that  wireless  telegraphy 
can  be  carried  on  with  the  best  results  only  by  night.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  less  privacy  with  the  Marconi  method  as  at  present 
developed,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  messages  may  be- inter- 
cepted. It  may  be  questioned,  though,  whether  this  objection  is  of 
any  considerable  importance  as  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  telegraphic 
business  is  concerned.  One  of  the  reasons  why  ocean  has  been 
cheaper  than  rail  transport  is  that  in  the  former  a  new  competitor  need 
not  purchase  rights  of  way  or  build  a  roadway.      After  such  patent 
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rights  as  Mr.  Marconi  may  have,  have  lapsed  we  may  expect  a  similar 
reduction  in  the  charges  of  telegraphic  communications. 

Canadians  may  well  feel  proud  that  owing  to  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  coupled  with  the  natural  facilities  which 
the  position  of  the  country  offers,  Canada  has  had  no  small  share  of 
the  honor  connected  with  Mr.  Marconi's  work.  What  an  answer  is 
this  new  achievement  of  science  to  that  body  of  so-called  practical 
men  who  complain  of  the  numberless  hours  wasted  \v\,  laboratories  ! 

PRECISION  IN  A  writer  in  the  Alumni  Monthly  some  time  ago,  in 
SPEECH.  making  a  plea  for  a  more  careful  use  of  English, 
suggested  that  the  University  encourage  her  under- 
graduates to  study  the  English  language  with  the  dictionary  as  a  text- 
book. There  was  considerable  justification  for  the  article.  Anyone 
who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  must  have  been  surprised  at 
the  lack  of  care  the  average  student  shows  in  his  speech.  It  is  more 
or  less  a  common-place  that  the  choice  of  the  word  is  the  most  important 
matter  in  spoken  or  written  thought,  yet  it  is  also  a  matter  of  somewhat 
common  knowledge  that  precision  in  the  use  of  words  is  not  one  of  the 
fine  arts  even  among  college  men.  It  was  Mirabeau  who  said  that 
words  are  things.  Of  Montaigne's  words  it  was  said  that  if  cut  they 
would  bleed.  Fox  said  of  Pitt  that  he  not  only  had  a  word  but  the  word 
to  express  his  meaning.  A  persistent  study  of  the  best  usage,  together 
with  the  use  of  books  such  as  Roget's  Thesaurus,  or  a  good  work  on 
synonyms,  greatly  assist  one  in  the  attainment  of  such  a  standard. 


DANGER  IN  The  advantages  of  the  '  ?nens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ' 
ATHLETICISM,  havc  long  been  proclaimed  by  philosophers  and 
others,  with  considerable  emphasis  upon  the  '  sound 
body.'  Now  from  a  medical  magazine,  quoted  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Literary  Digest,  comes  a  note  of  warning  on  the  evils  of  the 
athletic  habit.  The  writer,  who  is  a  physician,  declares  his  belief 
after  long  experience  and  observation,  that  the  athletic  habit  may 
easily  be  carried  too  far ;  that  muscles  and  organs  which  have  been 
highly  developed  may  become  positively  a  source  of  danger  should 
the  athlete  adopt  a  sedentary  life  afterwards.  Disuse,  degeneration, 
disease,  is  the  order  in  the  extreme  case,  in  which  the  greatest  danger 
perhaps  is  from  over-developed  lungs ;  in  other  cases  the  system  may 
after  many  months  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions. 
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The  plain  man  of  the  world  at  first  thought  is  probably  somewhat  be- 
wildered by  this  new  doctrine.  No  doubt  most  men  athletically  inclined 
have  never  thought  seriously  of  the  possibility  of  too  great  lung  or  heart 
or  muscle  development.  But  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  new 
idea.  Bagehot  declares  in  his  'Physics  and  Politics,'  that  'animated 
moderation  ' — a  union  of  energetic  radicalism  and  of  conservatism — 
is  the  secret  of  all  true  progress.  The  right  solution  of  the  athletic 
problem  depends  on  the  same  principle,  whether  we  designate  it  as  did 
Bagehot,  or  see  much  the  same  idea  in  the  old  saw  which  tells  men  to 
choose  the  happy  mean. 

THE  What  seems  to  us  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 

ALMA  MATER  recently-organized  students'  federation — whose  first 
SOCIETY.  set  of  officers  has  just  been  elected — is  the  repre- 
sentative nature  of  its  executive.  The  Honorary 
President  is  from  faculty  or  extra-mural  graduates  ;  the  President 
from  post-graduates  or  Fourth  year  men.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Presidents  of  the  Literary  Society,  the  Athletic  Union,  the  Y.M.C.A., 
the  Glee  Club,  the  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Acta  Board  are  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  executive.  The  three  other  offices  are  open  to 
any  member  of  the  Society,  whose  active  membership  consists  of  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  first  four  societies  just  mentioned.  The  Faculty  is 
also  to  be  represented  on  the  Central  Auditing  Committee. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  composition  of  this  executive  that  the  new 
organization  can  assume  no  functions  against  the  will  of  the  older 
societies.  The  likelihood  is,  indeed,  to  judge  from  the  strong 
majority  which  the  local  societies  have  on  the  executive,  that  the 
central  body  will,  as  at  McGill  and  elsewhere,  have  some  difficulty  at 
first  in  getting  any  considerable  number  of  functions  at  all.  First 
years,  as  college  men  have  reason  to  know,  are  always  the  most  critical. 
The  Literary  Society,  however,  has  already  taken  the  lead  in  attempt- 
ing to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  handing  over  the  management  of  the 
Conversat  to  the  Alma  Mater  Society. 

Another  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society's  problems  not  yet  solved  is 
that  of  its  finances.  At  present  the  Society  is  practically  dependent 
on  voluntary  grants  from  the  older  societies — and  this  plan  was 
perhaps  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  Constitution  adopted  at  all. 
But  this  condition  of  things,  we  think,  cannot  be  permanent.  It  has 
been  suggested  already  that  the  Society  is  based  on  the  federal 
principle,  in  accordance  with  which  the  central  body  and  the  local 
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bodies  are  supreme  in  their  respective  spheres.  When  there  is  any 
really  fundamental  conflict  of  authority  in  a  federation,  however,  the 
central  government  must  be  paramount,  and  this  will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  natural  course  of  development  among  our  college  societies.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Alma  Mater  Society  can  never  be  the  real  centre 
of  the  students'  interests  as  long  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  other 
societies  in  the  vital  matter  of  finances.  The  logical  course  of 
development  is  for  the  Alma  Mater  Society  to  become  financially,  as 
well  as  otherwise,  the  strongest  society  in  the  college.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  actual  development  will  be  in  the  same  direction. 
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PERSONALS 
''iEXCHANGES'5 


Personals. 

In  order  thit  these  columns  may  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  students  the  importance  of  forwarding,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  come  to  hand. 

N  December  gth,  1902,  A.  H.  Massey,  B.A.,  '93,  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ella  Margaret  Arnoldi, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Arnoldi,'  of  College  Street,  Toronto,  by 
the  administrator,  Benguella,  West  Africa.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  (Dr.)  Massey's  present  address  is  Benguella,  Angola, 
West  Africa,  via  Lisbon. 

M.  L.  Wright,  Spec.  '01,  in  a  recent  communication 
desired  to  be  remembered  to  all  the  members  of  the  '03 
Bob  Committee. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Currelly,  B.A.,  M.A., 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  recent  success  in  Egypt.  As  before  an- 
nounced through  these  columns,  he  is  engaged  in  exploration  work  in 
that  country,  and  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  tomb  of 
Aahames,  first  king  of  the  i8th  dynasty,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Bible,  who 
"knew  not  Joseph."  This  tomb  has  been  long  sought  after,  and  its 
discovery  is  expected  to  reveal  information  of  great  historical  value. 
Mr.  Currelly  will  leave  Egypt  at  the  end  of  March,  and  spend  four 
months  working  on  the  Pre-Mycenjean  deposits  of  Crete,  under  the 
direction  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology.  He  intends  making 
further  contributions  to  the  already  valuable  collection  of  Egyptian 
relics  given  to  his  A/ma  Mater  last  year. 

A.  B.  Carscallen,  B.A.,  '90,  barrister,  of  Wallaceburg,  and  a 
brother  of  Rev.  C.  R.  Carscallen,  B.A.,  '01,  was  married  on  March  25th 
to  Miss  Mabel  Ayres,  also  of  the  same  town.  Acta  extends  heartiest 
congratulations. 

Rev.  G.  M.  MeachaM;,  B.A.^  '60,  D.D.,  has  been  transferred  from 
Yokohama,  Japan,  to  the  Toronto  Conference,  Methodist. 
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The  Late  Charles  Cameron,  B.A.,  '49,  M.D.— The  subject  of 
this  sketch — until  his  decease  our  oldest  living  graduate — was  born  at 
Brockville.  He  entered  Victoria  soon  after  she  became  a  degree- 
conferring  institution  ;  gradu- 
ated in  Arts  in  1849,  ^"d 
afterwards  studied  medicine  at 
McGill  and  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Cameron  located  at  Port 
Hope,  where  he  remained  for 
twenty  years,  but  in  1872  he 
went  to  Rochester,  where  he 
continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  1897.  De- 
ceased was  married  to  Esther 
Mallory,  youngest  daughter  of- 
the  late  Caleb  Mallory,  of 
Hamilton  Township,  who  still 
survives  him.  He  was  a  fel- 
low-student and  a  life-long 
friend  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm. 
Ormiston,  D.D.  Dr.  Cameron 
took  up  his  residence  in  Cobourg  last  fall,  and  died  after  a  short  illness 
on  March  13th,  having  passed  his  eightieth  year.  The  funeral  rites 
were  conducted  by  Revs.  Drs.  Saunders  and  Reynar.  The  interment 
took  place  at  Rochester. 

Among  our  Conference  transfers  we  notice  the  following :  To 
Manitoba,  Rev.  G.  W.  Kerby,  B. A.,  '88,  from  Montreal ;  from  Bay  of 
Quinte,  C  F.  Hopkins;  from  London,  C.  (1.  Corneille,  B.A., '97  ; 
from  Toronto,  A.  C  Hoffman,  Spec.  '02  ;  from  Montreal,  \V,  H. 
Wood,  B.A.,  '01.  and  R.  W.  Dalgleish,  B.A.  G.  A.  Cropp,  Spec.  '01, 
comes  from  British  Columbia  to  the  Hamilton  Conference. 

F.  L.  Farewell,  B.A.,  '00,  has  been  elected  honorary  president  of 
our  newly  organized  Alma  Mater  Society.  The  students  are  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Farewell  and  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Burwash,  M.A ,  for  their 
valuable  assistance  in  the  organizing  of  this  society. 

Cephus  Guillet,  '87,  is  principal  of  a  boys'  school  at  Ottawa,  Ont. 

In  Acta's  honor  roll,  published  in  the  June  number  last  year,  the 
name  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Kerby  does  not  appear.  J.  W.  Saunby,  '87, 
now  preaching  in  Medicine  Hat,  N.W.T.,  did  not  return  in  the  fall  of 
'85  to  take  his  position  as  Editor-in-Chief,  as  he  had  been  called  out 
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for  supply  work.  Mr.  Kerby,  then  a  Sophomore,  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  position  and  filled  it  during  the  year.  He  was  also  at  different 
times  during  his  course,  Personal,  Local  and  Religious  Editor.  Mr. 
Kerby  is  a  firm  friend  of  Acta,  and  has  taken  the  paper  for  twenty 
years. 

The  alley-board  is  a  splendid  rendezvous  for  grads.  W.  P.  Dandy, 
'96,  who  may  frequently  be  seen  there,  is  teaching  economics  and 
commercial  subjects  in  the  Technical  School,  Toronto. 

J.  W.  Graham — "  Murphy  " — ,  of  Montreal ;  R.  B.  Steinhauer,  also 
a  faithful  subscriber  to  Acta  for  about  a  score  of  years,  of  Morley, 
N.  W.  T.,  and  W.  L.  Amy,  of  Toronto,  have  also  been  around  of 
late  showing  the  men  a  few  things  about  the  game. 


Graduates  of  1896. 

Effie  Maria  Ackerman  (Ob.) 

Rev.  A.  P.  C.  Addison,  B.D.,  is  stationed  at  Collingwood,  Ont. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Graham  is  preaching  at  Wellburn. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Graham  is  preaching  at  Sparta. 

Catherine  Heal  (Mrs.  (Rev.)  D.  Norman),  Nagano,  Japan. 

G.  B.  Henwood,  barrister,  at  Edmonton,  N.W.T. 

E.  R.  Hosking,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

F.  W.  H.  Jacombe,  care  of  Guelph  Mercury,  Guelph,  Ont. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Kitching  is  stationed  at  Walsingham  Centre,  Ont. 
Miss  A.  E.  Le  Rossignal  resides  at  5 1  Rosedale  Road,  Toronto. 
Nellie  Langford  (Mrs.  N.  VV.  Rowell),  Toronto. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Moore  is  stationed  at  Canton,  Ont. 

Rev.  R.  C.  McConnell  preaches  at  Lombardy,  Ont. 

A.  S.  Makay  (Ob.) 

A.  McKibbon,  Bryanston. 

Rev.  Daniel  Norman,  missionary,  Nagano,  Japan. 

Rev-  F.  Nurse  is  stationed  at  Sundridge,  Ont. 

A.  M.  Scott,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  N.B. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Sinclair  is  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  resides  in 
Port  Hope,  Ont. 

J.  P.  Weeks,  care  of  O'Flynn,  Goodwin  &  Weeks,  barristers,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Florence  E.  W.  Withrow  lives  at  244  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto. 
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Graduates  of  1897. 

C.  D.  Allin,  assistant  in  Economics,  Leland  Stanford  University, 
California, 

J.  G.  Blewett,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Corneille  is  stationed  at  Maidstone,  Ont. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Davidson  is  a  member  of  the  Montreal  Conference,  and 
is  stationed  at  St.  Lambert,  P.Q. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Foley  is  preaching  in  South  Dummer,  Ont. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Gilroy  is  pastor  of  the  Broadview  Congregational  Church, 
Toronto. 

G.  W.  Goodwin,  member  of  the  firm  of  O'Flynn,  Goodwin  &  Weeks, 
barristers,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Hore  is  stationed  in  Dauphin  District,  Man. 

Nellie  Eger  Livingstone  (Mrs.  E.  A.  Sanford),  Chicago,  111. 

Louise  F.  C  Nelles  (Mrs.  J.  R.  L.  Starr),  Toronto. 

J.  L.  O'Flynn,  member  of  firm  of  O'Flynn,  Goodwin  &  Weeks, 
barristers,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

W.  P.  O'Flynn  is  living  at  Madoc,  Ont. 

Rev,  T.  W.  Ruddell,  B.D.,  '02,  is  stationed  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ont 

Rev.  R.  E.  Spence,  M.A.,  '98,  is  stationed  at  Glenboro',  Man. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Stephenson  is  preaching  at  Severn  Bridge,  Ont. 

F.  W.  O.  Werry,  care  of  Department  of  Interior,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

E.  Wilson,  Norman,  Ont. 
R.  R.  Wilson  (Ob.) 

F.  A.  Young,  M.B.,  address  Hazelton  Avenue,  Toronto. 
W.  D.  Young,  address  357  Berkeley  Street,  Toronto. 

G.  F.  Zimmerman  is  teaching  at  Brewster,  N.Y. 


Further  Foot-Prints. 
From  Acta,    Vol.  4. 

Officers  of  the  Literary  Society,  Michaelmas  Term,  1881  :  President, 
P.  T.  Pilkey,  '82  ;  Vice-President,  C.  G.  Campbell,  '82  ;  Critic,  G.  S. 
Elridge,  '83  ;   Assistant  Critic,  L.  E.  Horning,  '83. 

Jackson  Society  officers  :  President,  R.  Greatrix  ;  Vice-President, 
F.  A.  Read ;  Critic,  T.  Voaden. 

A  junior,  addressing  the  L'terary  in  debate,  carefully  attitudinized 
himself,  ferociously  strick  out  with  his  forefinger  and  said  :  "  Yes, 
gentlemen,  as  the  immortal  Wordsworth  has  said,  'Our  little  systems 
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have  their  day.'"  "  Oh,"  said  the  great  Soph.,  the  wise  youth,  the  saga- 
cious, the  savant,  "  Oh,  aint  that  rich,  quoting  John  Wesley  for  Words- 
worth." 

Those  who  attended  Vic.  in  the  "  quiet  college  town  "  had  not  as 
many  opportunities  of  hearing  the  world's  most  famous  musical  artists 
as  we  now  have.  Accordingly  when  such  appeared  in  the  vicinity  it 
was  an  event  of  unusual  interest.  When  the  celebrated  Remenyi  visited 
Canada  in  1882,  the  following  address  was  presented  him  by  the 
students  : 

Dear  Sir, —  "The  students  of  Victoria  University,  in  presenting  you 
with  this  address,  wish  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  your 
talents  as  a  musician.  When  first  you  favored  our  town  with  the 
chaste  and  unequalled  rendition  of  Europe's  greatest  masters,  we  were 
not  only  entranced  by  the  melodious  '  Princess,'  but  our  hearts  also 
throbbed  with  enthusiasm  for  the  soul  that  so  powerfully  spoke 
through  her  its  sublime  imaginations.  We  are  fully  aware  that  what 
we  could  say  now,  with  regard  to  your  powers  as  a  musician,  would 
be  of  less  effect  than  to  recall  to  your  remembrance  that  evening. 
We  also  wish  to  express  to  you  our  gratitude  and  respect,  gratitude 
for  the  interest  which  you  so  kindly  manifested  for  our  embryo  gym- 
nasium scheme,  and  respect  for  the  very  gentlemanly  manner  in  which 
you  have  fulfilled  your  generous  promises.  We  will  also  add  that  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  us  will  greatly  enhance  our  students' 
interests,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  will  ever  be  a  green  spot  in  the 
heart  of  each  alumnus  and  undergraduate.  When  you  are  enchanting 
the  hearts  of  other  people,  whether  in  the  sunny  south,  or  in  the  colder 
north,  rest  assured,  our  respected  friend  and  benefactor,  you  have  the 
esteem  and  well  wishes  of  the  students  of  Victoria  University." 

(Signed)     C.  G.  Campbell,  ] 

A.  C.  Crews,         >  Committee. 
G.  S.  Elridge,      ) 

,  Officers  of  the  Literary  Society,  Easter  Term  :  President,  W.  S. 
Brewster,  '82 ;  Vice-President,  W.  G.  H.  McAllister,  '82 ;  Critic, 
D.  C.  Hossack,  '83 ;  Leader  of  Opposition,  C.  C.  James,  '83. 

Officers  of  Jackson  Society  :  President,  T,  Voaden  ;  Vice-President, 
C.  N.  Couzens ;  Critic,  A.  C.  Crews. 


News  from  the  Colleges. 
McGiLL  proposes  to  raise  $75,000  for  a  Students'  Union  building ; 
two  gentlemen  have  each  offered  to  subscribe  $5,000. 
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The  Rev.  E.  J.  BaJwell,  M  A.,  He  idmister  of  the  Cathedral  Gram- 
mar School,  Peterborough,  England,  has  been  appointed  to  the  head- 
mastership  of  the  Bish:)p'3  College  School  at  Lennoxville,  P.Q. 

Two  separate  departments  are  to  be  established  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph.  One  to  be  called  the  Department  of 
Field  Husbandry,  and  the  other  the  Department  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. 

Seven  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected  for  the  Harvard  College  of 
Medicine,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  of  which  one  million  has  been  given 
by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

University  of  Toronto  lacrosse  team  is  expected  to  be  particularly 
strong  this  spring. 

Mr.  Fraser  Scott,  M.A.,  of  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  Political  Economy  at  Trinity. 

The  Legislature  of  Ontario  will  kindly  note  that  the  Legislature  of 
Cilifornia  has  granted  the  State  University  $250,000  for  a  new 
building  to  be  known  as  *'  California  Hall."  "  Go  thou  and  do 
likewise." 

The  McGill  Outlook  is  much  dissatisfied  with  that  University's  Arts 
Faculty. 

Trinity  Medical  College  has  been  added  as  a  faculty  to  Trinity  Uni- 
versity and  a  new  $250,000  building  is  talked  of.  Trinity  instead  of 
being  annexed,  seems  rather  inclined  to  annex. 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  Columbia  University  for  1903-4  is 
$1,703,994  Mammon  is  now  an  important  factor  in  education. 
Money  is  the  seed,  knowledge  the  fruit. 

Dr.  McEachren,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Comparative  Medicine  at 
McGill,  has  resigned. 

The  Yale  Glee  Club  evidently  is  a  wealthy  organization.  According 
to  repDrts,  it  has  given  $900  for  a  scholarship  fund  and  $1,211  for  the 
support  of  the  University  crew. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  been  presented  by  Sir  VVm.  Van 
Home  with  a  collection  of  fossils,  made  largely  from  geological  forma- 
tions of  Niagara  limestone.     The  collection  is  valued  at  $25,000. 
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Exchanges, 

*'  'TRINITY  REVIEW"  leaves  the  narrow  sphere  of  college  topics 
^  and  refers  to  the  Toronto  School  Board  elections.  It  laments 
the  fact  that  our  civic  educational  interests  are  so  often  managed  by 
m^n  who  possess  not  the  first  qualifications  for  such  work.  It  says 
that  one  Trustee  is  scarcely  ab'e  to  write  his  own  name  ;  that  one 
"  practical  man,  a  carpenter,"  claimed  to  be  able  to  keep  down 
expsnsa,  while  a  third  candidate  attributed  the  Board's  extravagence 
to  having  the  school  doors  half  an  inch  too  thick.  We  are  glad  to  see 
a  protest.  Too  often  the  road  to  public  preferment  lies  through  the 
lodge  room,  and  candidates  are  not  elected  because  of  their  talents 
but  on  account  of  their  "  pull  " — but  then  Vox  populi,  vox  dei. 

We  clip  the  following  from  Lasell  Leaves-.  "Don't  judge  every 
papsr  by  its  exchange  column  or  lack  of  one."  So  say  we  all.  [Ed.] 
The  Manitoba  College  Journal  for  March  contains  a  little  of  every- 
thing— constitutions,  the  financing  of  college  societies,  college  sports, 
cliques,  sessional  examinations,  the  general  course,  and  many  other 
things.  It  indeed  may  well  claim  to  represent  every  phase  of  college 
life.  No  doubt  the  editors  are  getting  their  house  in  order,  preparatory 
to  receiving  the  great  migration  from  the  east. 

He  said  she  wore  a  tasteful  dress — 

He  liked  the  name  of  Kitty — 
He  even  ventured  to  confess 

That  she  was  rather  pretty. 
He  thought  that  his  success  in  class 

Would  rouse  her  admiration  ; 
His  great  achievement  would  surpass 

Her  fondest  expectation. 
But  look  at  her  he  scarcely  durst 

When  the  results  were  reckoned  ; 
Unfortunately  she  was  first, 

And  he  was  forty-second. 

— Edinburgh  Student. 

Educationists  will  peruse  with  profit  the  pages  of  the  Educational 
Monthly.  The  March  number  is  strong  editorially,  and  contains 
many  good  articles,  among  which  are  "A  History  and  Criticism  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association,"  by  E.  A.  Hardy,  B.A. ;  Canon 
Welch  presents  "The  Argument  for  Voluntary  Schools";  W.  S.  Ellis, 
M.A.,  deals  with  "The  Public  and  the  Schools  ";  and  O.  J.  Steven- 
son, M.A.,  with  "  Literature  and  Life."  Such  contributors  give  a  publi- 
cation a  recognized  status.    There  are  also  some  excellent  book  reviews. 
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The  O.  a.  C.  Review  is  a  very  creditable  journal ;  its  motto  is 
"The  dignity  of  a  calling  is  its  utility."  A  writer,  in  discussing  this, 
says :  "  Agriculture,  as  a  vocation  designed  to  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  the  body,  must  be  given  no  inferior  position,"  and  con- 
cludes that  "  the  dignity  of  calling  is  its  utility,  and  the  utility  of 
calling  its  worth  and  dignity."  Inference,  the  educated  farmer  is  the 
man  par  excellence. 

The  Monthly  Maroon  is  a  new  journal  published  by  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  It  reflects  the  character  of  that  great 
institution — it  is  good.  The  March  issue  contains  several  short 
stories.  There  is  an  interesting  article  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
by  D.  A.  Robertson,  and  an  "  Appreciation  of  Stephen  Phillips,"  by 
C.  W.  Collins.     We  wish  the  new  comer,  the  Maroon,  every  success. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  proclaim  the  excellencies  of  Queens  Quarterly 
to  the  Canadian  literary  circle ;  its  reputation  is  established.  The 
January  issue  maintains  the  usual  high  standard.  It  has  something 
for  everybody,  the  statesman,  the  theologian,  the  scientist,  the 
educationist,  and  man  of  letters.  One  of  the  particularly  interesting 
departments  is  that  of  "  Current  Events."  Here  topics  of  national 
and  international  interest  are  discussed  in  a  scholarly  and  dis- 
passionate manner,  which  unfortunately  is  not  always  characteristic  of 
the  daily  press.     The  Quarterly  is  a  credit  to  Queen's  and  to  Canada. 

To  Robert  Lewis  Stevenson,  buried  on  the  summit  of  Vaea 
Mountain,  Samoa  : 

Where  the  mist  spirits  float  their  pennons  gray 

On  Vaea's  gusty  mountain  peak  is  he 

Keeping  the  bivouac  of  eternity 

Pavilioned  like  a  god.     Day  after  day 

He  listens  to  the  epic  winds  that  stray 

Vagrant  around  the  world,  and  birds  that  flee 

Across  the  vasty  reaches  of  the  sea 

Sing  him  the  saga  of  their  weary  way. 

Teller  of  tales,  dear,  venturous,  yearning  heart. 

Magician,  rest  upon  your  peak,  apart 

From  beaten  paths  and  smoke  and  cities'  towers, 

And  dream  new  dreams,  unbroken  save  only  when 

The  childUke,  reverent,  dark-skinned  island  men 

Pant  up  the  steep  cliff  laden  with  tropic  flowers. 

—  C.  IV.  Collins,  in  the  Monthly  Maroon. 
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Miss   F- 


NNESLEY  HALL  is  about  completed. 

For   almost  anybody,    apply  at  the  alley-board  from 
5  to  6  p.m. 

C.  J.  Wilson — "I  keep  all  the  sermons  I  have  in  my 
library,  eiccept  what  I've  lent  out  to  other  preachers." 

It   is    suggested  that  three  girls   go   on   the  "  Bob " 
committee  :  what  next? 

Dan  Walker    (in  Dr.  Badgley's  study) — "Just  come 
right  in  :  we're  at  home  to  our  friends  this  afternoon." 

e,    '04, — "You're  very  kind,  but  I   expected  to  find 

somebody  else  at  home  " — (Exit  maiden). 

The  following  interesting  pamphlet  arrived  in  the  College  office  a 
few  days  ago.  "A  Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Male  Descendants  of 
Allen  Perley,  compiled  and  published  by  George  Augustus  Perley,  son 
of  Solomon,  of  the  Sixth  generation."  D.  M.  Perley. — "That's  only 
one  small  branch  of  our  family."  We  expect  that  D.  M.  will  shortly 
join  the  C  T.  Currelly  notables  in  Egypt. 

The  Acta  Board  Elections  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows 
Editor-in-Chief,  W.  G.  Gates,  '04,  ex-officio  Chairman ;  Secretary,  F 
C.  Bowman,  '06 ;  Literary  Editors,  Miss  H.  A.  Grange,  '04 ;  W.  H 
Spence,  '04 ;  Local  Editors,  Miss  A.  G.  W.  Spence,  '05  ;  Alex.  Elliott 
'05  ;  Business  Manager,  C.  W.  Bishop,  '04 ;  Assistant  Business  Man 
ager,  P.  B.  Macfarlane,  '06  ;  Personals  and  Exchanges,  H.  H.  Cragg 
'05  ;  Missionary  and  Religious,  W.  K.  Allen,  B.  A. ;  Scientific,  R.  T 
Anderson,  '04  ;  Athletics,  W.  G.  Wright,  '05. 

Luck,  (to  a  beggar  on  St.  Mary  Street) — **  Well,  I've  nothing  less 
than  a  quarter  :  can  you  change  a  quarter  ?  " 

The  Glee  Club  met  on  i6th  ult.  to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  year. 
Pres.  C.  W.  VValker,  in  the  chair.  A  good  deal  of  satisfaction  was 
expressed  that  the  club  had   met   with  such   success  during  the  past 
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season.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  comfortable  surplus  and  it 
was  decided  that  a  portion  of  this  should  be  used  to  procure  a  music- 
cabinet,  a  much  needed  article,  which  now  serves  to  brighten  up  one 
corner  in  Alumni  Hall.  After  an  animated  discussion  on  the  prospects 
for  next  season,  the  club  elected  the  following  ofificers  :  Hon.  Pres.,  C. 
W.  Walker,  B.A.;  Pres.,  A.  S.  Rogers,  B.A.;  Vice-Pres.,  W.  G. 
Connelly,  '05  ;  Secretary,  H.  N.  Baker,  '04  ;  Treasurer,  C.  W,  Bishop, 
'04 ;  Business  Manager,  J.  R.  Davison,  '04 ;  Accompanist,  E.  H. 
Yeigh,  '06. 

F.  W.  K.  Harris,  '04,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Mandolin 
and  Guitar  Club. 

Victoria  is  our  Alma  Mater, 
I  n  all  the  world  there's  none  so  dear, 
Qall  in  the  true  and  loyal  seeker. 
To-day  he'll  find  true  knowledge  here ; 
Qn  land,  and  sea,  we'll  love  her  ever, 
Ready  and  true,  her  students  we, 
I  n  all  the  years,  now  and  forever, 
Around  these  walls  our  thoughts  shall  be. 

College  shall  leave  our  lives,  no  never, 

Qn  every  shore  her  influence  tell ; 

Let  every  heart,  and  deed,  and  service, 

Loud  ring  her  precepts,  far  and  well. 

Earn  now  your  kinship,  every  daughter, 

Cet  grace,  and  strength,  and  power  from  her, 

Emblem  of  truth  and  freedom's  friend. 

Edna  Williams,  '06. 

April  has  come  with  the  happy  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  grind, 
grind  of  the  students.  The  college  societies  are  fast  ending  their 
meetings  for  the  year.  A  farewell  was  given  the  graduating  girls  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Literary  Society.  Business  was  the 
first  item,  and  Miss  Alice  Fife,  '04,  was  elected  to  succeed  Miss  Ding- 
wall as  President,  while  Miss  H.  Grange,  '04,  and  Miss  W.  Spence,  '05, 
are  the  representatives  to  the  Acta  Board  for  the  coming  year.  Each 
°3  gi'"^  g^v6  ^  short  final  speech  and  between  times  Miss  Baxter,  '04, 
sang  of  their  wondrous  feats  and  virtues.  Miss  Lingham,  '04,  ex- 
pressed to  Miss  Dingwall,  the  appreciation  of  the  Society  for  her 
faithful,  successful  work  and  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  of  the  girls  pre- 
sented her  with  a  University  pin.     The  graduating  class  gave  the  girls 
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for  the  adornment  of  the  Ladies'  Study,  a  picture  of  Shakespeare. 
By-and-by  smiles  chased  the  tears  away  and  all  made  merry  over  the 
tea,  given  by  the  under  years  to  the  graduating  girls.  With  the  class 
yells  and  college  songs,  the  last  of  the  pleasant  gatherings  of  the 
Woman's  Lit.  ended  for  this  college  year. 

J.  W.  Miller,  '04— "I'm  going  to  be  plucked."  Pearson, '04— "  Yes, 
you're  sure  to  be  ;  you  lost  two  or  three  days  at  Peterborough  and  one 
night  down  at  Whitby." 

Result  of  Alma  Mater  Society  election  :  Hon.  Pres.,  F.  L.  Fare- 
well, B.A.;  Pres.,  E.  W.  Wallace,  '04 ;  First  Vice-Pres.,  A.  J.  Brace  ; 
Secretary,  Alex.  Elliott,  '05  ;  Treasurer,  J.  A.  M.  Dawson,  '05. 

The  election  to  the  Executive  of  the  Students'  Union  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  resulted  as  follows  :  Hon.  Pres.,  Pres.  Loudon  ; 
Pres.,  Prof.  Young  ;  First  Vice-Pres.,  A.  C.  Snively  ;  Second  Vice-Pres., 
W.  E.  Ogden  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  Baird ;  Victoria's  representa- 
tive, S.  W.  Eakins,  '04. 

The  Union  Literary  Society  held  its  final  meeting  on  March  21st. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  a  long  session  and  a  good  deal  of  im- 
portant business.  The  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
for  the  Literary  Society  to  place  the  annual  Conversazione  under  the 
direction  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society  looked  a  somewhat  lengthy, 
though  interesting  discussion.  It  was  finally  decided  that  as  the  new 
society  would  represent  the  largest  possible  constituency  of  students 
and  perhaps,  therefore,  be  more  competent  to  settle  the  financial 
problem  involved,  should  the  Conversat.  Committee  suffer  a  deficit, 
this  great  social  function  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Alma  Mater 
Society. 

This  step  was  not  taken  without  strong  opposition,  a  number  of  the 
students  feeling  that  the  Literary  Society  should  not  embark  on  such 
a  venture,  when  the  new  organization  was,  as  yet,  largely  a  matter  of 
theory.  At  present,  however,  it  is  almost  universally  conceded  that 
the  step  taken  is  a  good  one. 

The  business  session  over  officers  were  elected,  a  score  of  bright 
reminiscences,  melancholy  testimonials  and  sage  suggestions  were 
presented  by  the  outgoing  class,  and  the  evening  closed  (?)  'mid  pea- 
nut shells  and  applecores  and  banana  skins,  and  the  melodious  and 
eloquent  panegyrics  of  Robert. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  fall  term  are  :  Honorary  President, 
Rev.  T.  E.  E.  Shore,  M.A.,  B.D.;  President,  F.  A.  E.  Hamilton,  '04; 
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First  Vice-President,  E.  E.  Cleaver,  '04 ;  Second  Vice-President, 
W.  A.  Walden,  '05  ;  Critic,  E.  VV.  Wallace,  '04  ;  Assistant  Critic,  R. 
Pearson,  '04  ;  Leader  of  Government,  S.  W,  Eakins,  'o^  ;  Leader  of 
Opposition,  H.  H.  Cragg,  '05  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  D.  M.  Per- 
ley,  '04  ,  Recording  Secretary,  W,  J.  Salter,  '05  ;  Assistant  Recording 
Secretary,  F.  C  Bowman,  '06  ;  Treasurer,  H.  N.  Baker,  '04 ;  Cura- 
tor, G.  A.  Morris,  '06 ;  Pianist,  R.  J.  Manning,  '06 ;  Assistant 
Pianist,  J.  M.   Zurbrigg,  '06. 


JOTTi"NGS. 

Farewell — "  There  were  two  cases  where  the"ia4ias-had  to  be 
pressed  before  accepting  our  invitation." 

Luck — "  Some  of  the  children  tamper  with  this  piano  ;  I  have  been 
in  here  speaking  to  some  of  them.  They  say  they  are  taking  work 
here." 

FoRSTER — "  I  couldn't  attend  this  year,  owing  largely  to  a  little 
5/^(r/«/ business  I  had  on  my  hands." 

R.  Hughes — "He  had  a  smile  on  his  face  that  won't  come  off." 


Had  the  young  ladies  of  the  College  been  "  in  a  chronic  state  of 
impecuniosity "  (repeating  Dr.  Horning's  quotation  from  Nicholas 
Flood  Davin),  they  would  not  have  been  relieved  of  such  an  amount 
of  cash  a  few  days  ago,  when  some  light-fingered  loper  managed  to 
escape  with  whatever  valuables  he  found  in  the  ladies'  cloak-room 
The  theft  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  between  one  and  three  o'clock, 
when  the  students  were  busy  in  the  library.  Six  of  the  girls  suffered 
from  this  inopportune  visit,  some  of  them  quite  heavily.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  the  deed  was  committed  by  some  expert  scoundrel,  as 
no  "  greenhorn  "  could  exercise  the  audacity  to  enter  a  building  filled 
with  students  and  in  broad  daylight  display  such  coolness  and  daring. 
We  trust  that  the  means  being  followed  at  present  may  result  in  the 
arrest  of  the  miscreant. 

It  is  reported  that  Irvine  mistook  Percy  Near  (upon  the  return  of 
the  latter  at  a  questionable  hour)  for  a  burglar.  Percy  refuses  to  be 
interviewed  on  the  subject  or  to  see  with  more  than  one  eye  any  evi- 
dence which  can  be  presented  as  to  his  whereabouts  on  that  evening. 
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Rees — •*  If  I  were  going  through  college  again,  I  would  endeavor 
to  take  Honors  in  Calling  and  Pass  in  Philosophy." 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  several  lecture-pads  or  exercise  books,  containing 
valuable  material,  were  removed  from  the  table  in  the  Men's  Reading- 
room  and  have  not  been  heard  of  since.  The  students  most  interested 
have  posted  notices  on  the  bulletm-boards,  as  well  as  made  systematic 
enquiry,  but  have  been  entirely  unsuccessful.  Cragg,  Elliott  and 
Langford — men  who  take  good  notes  and  consequently  feel  the  loss 
greatly — are  amongst  the  number  of  those  complaining.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  these  books  must  be  in  the  hands  of  some 
student  or  students  who,  thoughtlessly  perhaps,  appropriated  them 
temporally  for  the  purpose  of  copying  up  some  missing  lectures.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  anything  more  contemptible  than  it  would  be  for  any 
student  deliberately  to  deprive  another  of  the  only  guide  he  has  in 
the  preparation  of  his  subject.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
student  would  be  guilty  of  such  misdemeanor — but,  where  are  the 
books  ? 

R.  A.  Whattam  wound  up  his  Cabinet  business  the  other  day  by 
giving  "Davie"  Marshall  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  snap-shot  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues  from  the  front  steps  of  the  college. 
"  Davie  "  says  they  were  a  very  "  venerable  body  "  but,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  is  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  developing  the  plate. 
This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  as  a  number  of  the  poses  would 
probably  be  deranged  by  anticipation  of  the  refreshments  which 
followed  at  Coles'. 

Dan  Walker — "  Such  hours  as  that  Tommy  keeps,  anyway.  I'd 
lock  him  out  if  he  didn't  always  have  his  KEYS  with  him." 

Duet,  Brace  and  Robertson,  to  the  authorities — "  No,  please  sirs 
we'll  never  do  it  again."  Voice  (said  to  be  Cragg) — "No,  you  bet 
you  won't." 

It  was  a  very  hilarious  hour  the  class  of  1903  spent  on  17th  ult., 
when  they  met  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  organization.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  :  Hon.  President,  Dr.  Horning ;  President, 
R.  G.  Dingman ;  Vice-President,  Miss  E.  E.  Dingwall ;  Secretary, 
A.  R.  Ford.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  class  use  every 
device  and  strategy  to  become  well  acquainted  before  the  term  closes, 
and  to  hold  a  kind  of  musical  and  sentimental  celebration  on  Con 
vocation  Day.  It  is  hinted  that  the  first  reunion  will  be  about  1906. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  individual  happenings  in  less  time,  but  every 
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body  will  try  to  see  everybody  else  in  three  years.  It  is  said  that  the 
eloquence  of  the  President  and  Secretary  was  most  touching,  also  that 
"  Army '"  looked  vacantly  toward  the  emerald  hills  of  Japan  and 
photographed  himself — but  not  alone. 

Conversation  Club. — A  French  and  German  Conversation  Club  has 
been  organized  by  the  students  of  modern  languages  in  Victoria,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  promote;,  by  practice,  facility  in  French  and  Ger- 
man conversation.  Meetings  will  be  held  during  the  next  College 
year^  at  which  conversation  will  be  carried  on  regarding  familiar  topics, 
no  English  being  spoken.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  students  who  are 
desirous  of  increasing  their  facility  in  speaking  these  languages  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  and  become  members  of  the  club. 
The  executive  is  composed  of  the  following  :  Hon.  President,  Dr. 
Horning;  President,  C.  F.  Ward^  '04;  ist  Vice-President,  Miss  E.  A. 
Weeks,  '04 ;  2nd  Vice-President,  C  Jackson,  '05  ;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
E.  E.  Ball,  '06 ;  4th  Year  Representative,  Miss  M.  E.  Allen,  '04 ;  3rd 
Year  Representative,  Miss  M.  Hamilton,  '05  ;  2nd  Year  Representa- 
tive, Miss  E.  M.  Ungar,  '06. 


MEETING— AT  NIGHT. 

They  met  in  the  hour  of  the  gloaming  : 

Ask  me  not  what  they  said. 
For  through  the  dark  corridor  roaming 

They  bumped  one  another's  head. 

PARTING— AT  MORNING. 

"  'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear," 
(How  must  my  hairs  love  one  another !) 

"  Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear." 

( 'Tis  a  naughty  cuss  word  I  try  to  smother  !) 
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TMLETICS 


Athletic  Memories  of  the  2nd  C.M.R. 


BY    A.    J.    BRACE. 

HEN  the  subject  of  Athletics  in  the  active  service  is 
introduced,  one  naturally  wonders  what  is  meant.  In 
the  first  place,  one  may  think  that  the  arduous  duties  of 
campaigning  would  be  comprehensive  enough  to  satisfy 
the  inclinations  of  the  most  ardent  athlete,  or  again, 
that  those  engaged  in  preparation  for  a  death  struggle  on 
the  field  would  find  it  distasteful.  On  the  contrary  it 
was  a  relief  to  the  tension  of  responsibility,  an  inspiring 
change  and  a  wholesome  reminder  of  by-gone  days  to 
enjoy  one  of  our  Regimental  "  Field  Days." 
Even  on  board  ship  we  relieved  the  monotony  of  thirty-five  days' 
sea  life  by  a  variety  of  clean  and  invigorating  sports.  A  royal  com- 
mencement was  made  the  day  we  crossed  the  equatorial  line  by 
the  appearance  on  board  of  Father  Neptune  and  his  bride.  According 
to  time  worn  custom,  all  who  cross  the  line  for  the  first  time  must  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sea  by  this  historic  god  of  the 
"  Briny."  On  that  afternoon  four  hundred  and  fifty  troopers  were 
thoroughly  initiated.  The  ceremony  was  brief  but  impressive  ;  the 
memories  mirth-provoking  but  lasting. 

A  raised  dais  was  built  above  a  salt  water  bath  1 2  ft.  long  and  5  ft. 
deep.  The  victim  was  placed  in  a  swing  chair  over  an  opening  in 
this  raised  platform.  By  the  direction  of  his  majesty  Neptune,  the 
supposed  medical  examiner  tested  the  lungs  of  his  subject  by  a  smart 
rap  on  the  thorax  with  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  that  tended  rather  to 
decrease  respiration  than  to  inspire  it.  The  pulse  was  felt,  and  timed 
by  a  ship's  compass  10  inches  in  diameter.  A  barber  was  then  forth- 
coming, who,  from  a  large  pail  of  pink,  perfumed  lather,  applied  in  no 
light  manner  with  a  good  sized  whitewash  brush  a  liberal  supply  of 
varnish  ;  and  special  pains  were  taken  to  fill  up  all  cavities  during  the 
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application.  Next,  there  was  produced  a  three  foot  wooden  razor ; 
the  operator  apparently  had  no  scruples  about  removing  pieces  of 
chin  and  ear,  and  if  expostulation  was  attempted  an  extra 
supply  of  lather  was  plentifully  administered  between  the  nose  and 
the  chin,  and  nothing  more  would  be  said.  The  climax  came  when  the 
chair  was  tilted  and  the  victim  introduced  to  the  briny  bath  beneath. 
Special  tortures  awaited  him.  Competent  assistants  here  stationed 
took  specific  care  that  every  candidate  imbibed  the  statutory  and 
regulation    four   mouthfuls   of  salt   water.      Then  gasping  and  chok- 


Vi^ATCHING    A    WRESTLING    MATCH. 

ing,  but  with  beaming  face,  the  unfortunate  was  allowed  to  escape,  a 
properly  initiated  son  of  the  sea. 

For  two  reasons  I  volunteered  to  be  the  first  to  undergo  this  treat- 
ment— to  have  the  agony  over  quickly,  and  secondly,  have  the 
pleasure  of  assisting  in  the  initiation  of  others — always  a  very  satis- 
factory privilege.  The  following  day  all  available  space  was  occupied 
with  dry  goods  floating  in  the  breeze,  and  the  troopers  were  arrayed 
in  the  lightest  possible  summer  attire  until  their  only  suit  was  dry. 

Boxing  and  wrestling  were  always  to  the  front  on  board  ship.  Sergt.- 
Major  Brooker,  of  Toronto  Barracks,  a  past  master  in  both  arts,  found 
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no  difficulty  in  recruiting  men  to  learn  the  noble  art  of  self  defence. 
Trooper  Ed.  Wildey,  of  Toronto,  well  known  in  city  amateur  boxing 
circles,  always  sustained  the  reputation  of  "  Fighting  Squadron  E," 
and  of  Carruthers  3rd  Troop.  We  had  many  lively  encounters,  the 
contests  always  being  splendid  exhibitions  of  fast  and  clean  boxing. 
Perhaps  more  interesting  were  the  wrestling  bouts.  The  engraving 
shows  the  excited  and  enthusiastic  onlookers  climbing  the  rigging 
and  occupying  every  point  of  vantage  to  witness  the  two  contestants 
pitted  below — Victoria's  representative  for  Bruce  Carruther's  Troop, 
and  a  doughty  champion  of  another  aggregation. 

The  veldt  sports  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  because  of  their  marked 
contrast  to  the  strenuous  life  of  the  trek.  If  we  had  a  few  days  in 
standing  camp  waiting  for  orders,  'twas  a  matter  of  comparative  ease 
to  arrange  "a  day  of  sports  !  "     All  were  ready. 

The  best  day  in  our  experience  was  about  four  weeks  after  the 
battle  of  Hart's  River.  After  exercising  ourselves  destroying,  by 
order,  thousands  of  acres  of  Boer  corn  or  mealies — their  only  means 
of  sustenance — we  rested,  awaiting  with  suspicion  the  result  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  One  day  was  set  apart  as  Regimental  "  Sports 
Day,"  for  which  great  preparations  were  made. 

The  strings  to  divide  paths  and  courses  were  stretched  with  mathe- 
matical precision  and  in  genuine  professional  style.  Starters  and 
timers  were  chosen  and  the  whole  proceeding  was  supervised  by  our 
gallant  officers.  Horse,  foot,  sock,  stretcher  and  human-wheel-barrow 
races  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  memory  I  went  back  to  the  university  sports  of  1901  and  remem- 
bered, as  later  the  immortal  "  Bob  "  aptly  caricatured,  the  "  staying 
power"  that  the  Victoria  representative  exhibited — the  "power  of 
staying  behind" — and  I  could  not  resist  a  hearty  laugh  and  gave  the 
royal  old  Vic.  yell,  to  the  delight  of  the  soldiers  who  always  enjoyed 
its  repetition.  This  time  I  had  just  escaped  from  hospital  where  I 
had  been  rusticating  since  the  stirring  scenes  of  Hart's  River,  and  so 
was  content  to  be  an  admiring  onlooker. 

Trooper  Hunter,  a  full-blooded  Indian  from  Regina,  won  the  220 
and  440  yards,  easily  distancing  all  competitors.  His  running  was 
magnificent  in  its  ease  and  endurance,  the  true  action  of  the  lithe  and 
graceful  members  of  his  race. 

Trooper  Cameron,  of  Brandon,  raced  home  winner  of  the  100- 
yard  dash.  The  official  time,  10  2-5,  was  considered  excellent  for 
veldt  running. 

The  stretcher-bearer  race  was  unique  and  of  practical  value.     Men 
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in  pairs,  with  stretchers,  ran  50  yards,  picked  up  apparently  wounded 
comrades  and  made  for  the  goal. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  and  popular  event  was  the  "  horseback 
wrestling."  It  was  certainly  the  most  strenuous  and  venturesome.  A 
skilful  manipulation  of  the  horse  and  a  difficult  move  brilliantly 
executed  never  failed  to  evoke  the  wildest  applause,  and  excitement 
always  ran  high  throughout  this  splendid  exhibition  of  skill  and  daring. 
The  rules  always  stipulated  in  "^  horseback  wrestling "  are  that  the 
only  harness  allowed  the  horse  is  a  bridle,  no  saddle ;  the  contestants 
appear  in  breeches  and  socks  only.     There  are  usually  three   men 
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aside,  with  a  distance  of  thirty  paces  between  the  opposing  forces. 
When  the  word  is  given  to  start  the  charge  is  made  steadily  and 
deliberately.  It  is  allowable  to  tackle  man  for  man,  or  two  attack  one, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  captain  of  the  side  or  the  condition 
of  affairs  after  the  start  is  made.  The  inexperienced  bareback 
wrestler  finds  it  very  easy  to  leave  his  horse  when  engaged,  while  an 
experienced  wrestler  will  hold  to  his  horse's  flanks  by  the  heels  most 
tenaciously,  and  do  effective  work  with  his  arms.  The  scene  in  the 
engraving  is  characteristic,  and  almost  perfectly  outlines  this  rough 
but  magnificent  sport. 
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Three  men  have  been  unhorsed  and  consequently  ruled  out ;  the 
three  remaining  are  two  against  one.  Troopers  McColl  and  Bollard, 
to  the  left,  are  opposing  Corp.  McBeth  on  the  right.  The  latter, 
whose  wonderful  musular  development  is  strongly  in  evidence,  has 
lovingly  encircled  the  head  of  Bollard  with  his  powerful  right,  and 
with  his  left  is  tenaciously  clinging  to  the  neck  of  his  steed.  Bollard, 
while  having  a  splendid  right  arm  hold  and  hand  grip  of  his  oppo- 
nent's ribs,  is  in  a  secure  vice  and  is  almost  unhorsed.  His  chum 
McColl,  however,  manages  to  balance  him  by  holding  firmly  to  his 
left  leg.  McBeth  sees  his  chance  and  his  supreme  moment  of  victory 
comes  when,  by  digging  with  his  left  heel,  he  urges  forward  his  well- 
trained  horse  and  by  this  masterly  stroke  forces  both  opponents  to 
mother  earth. 


Notes. 

D  PEARSON  is  a  member  of  the  University's  Athletic  Director- 
*^  *     ate  for  1903-04.     Headed  the  poll ! 

'06,  so  far  as  their  constant  presence  at  the  alley  board  is  any  crite- 
rion, seem  to  be  developing  into  a  second  C.  T.  class.  Up  to  the 
present  only  two  have  shown  any  interest  in  baseball.  Get  out,  boys, 
and  do  your  stint.  N.B. — Mike  is  to  introduce  the  game  to  the 
natives  of  the  West  this  summer. 

The  final  Association  match,  '04  vs.  B.D.'s  and  C.T.'s,  postponed 
from  last  fall,  hasn't  materialized  yet.  Guess  the  toss  of  a  coin  will 
have  to  decide  it,  unless  the  "  brethren  "  object  to  the  possibility  of 
winning  by  chance.  Wonder  if  the  banner  of  victory  would  perch  on 
their  shoul4ers  in  any  other  way  ?  Am  afraid  'twould  be  an  honor  too 
great  to  be  borne. 

For  next  year  the  officers  of  the  Tennis  Club  are  :  Honoray  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Horning  ;  President,  F.  W.  K.  Harris  ;  Vice-President,  Miss 
M.  L.  A.  Jeffery,  Secretary-Treasurer,  T.  P.  Campbell;  Assistant,  A.  P. 
Burwash  ;  Councillors,  Miss  A.  E.  Wilson,  Miss  A.  G.  W.  Spence, 
F.  A.  E.  Hamilton.  The  latter  is  also  tennis  representative  on  the 
A.  U.  Executive. 

Early  as  it  is  the  two  grass  courts  are  in  fairly  good  shape  and  the 
ladies  of  late  have  often  disported  themselves  thereon,  but  F.  W.  K. 
strictly  forbids  any  of  the  youths  trampling  the  tender  blades  of  grass. 
The  cinder  court  has  been  marked  but  is  not  quite  ready  for  players. 
Before  it  is  time  for  '06  and  '07  to  have  their  playful  gambols  here 
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about  another  layer  of  cinders  is  absolutely  necessary.  All  the  courts 
must  be  in  first-class  trim  for  the  fall  tournament,  as  it  is  the  intention 
to  run  it  off  earlier  than  usual,  not  waiting  for  Varsity  to  finish  theirs. 
Not  only  should  this  conduce  to  greater  interest  among  our  own 
students  and  better  playing  (for  assuredly  zero  weather  is  not  tennis 
weather),  but  as  a  result  more  men  from  the  other  colleges  and  from 
the  city  should  participate.  By  the  removal  of  the  alley  board  across 
the  street  (by  the  bye,  the  life  of  this  same  Czar  is  still  hanging  in 
the  balance)  the  surroundings  can  be  made  more  attractive.  There 
will  hardly  be  room  for  a  third  court,  however,  unless  a  couple  of 
trees  be  felled,  and  this  is  probably  inadvisable. 

When  '02  went  out  last  May  with  the  departure  of  Robert's  dog 
and  took  away  among  others  Eckhardt  and  Dolson  and  the  redoubt- 
able ^' Curly"  we  could  with  difficulty  conjure  before  our  minds  a 
shapeless,  phantom  nine  for  the  spring  of  1903.  But  sad  though  it 
be,  'tis  just  as  true  that  no  man's  shoes  may  long  remain  empty.  For 
twirlers  we  have  Rankin  and  Dingman.  In  all  probability  Joe 
Gain  will  be  behind  the  bat.  The  infield  in  particular  is  strong, 
while  manager  Joe  has  signed  many  who  are  ambitious  to  make  good 
in  the  outfield.  Though  quite  a  number  have  turned  out,  the  man- 
agement want  as  many  more,  and  every  player  in  the  college  should 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  come  out  and  help.  The  new  campus  has 
been  rolled  and  a  diamond  has  been  laid  out.  Needless  to  say 
the  home  plate  will  be  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ladies'  residence. 
A  tour  is  already  been  talked  of,  and  if  it  is  any  inducement  to  ye 
slothful  ones  be  it  known  that  correspondence  has  been  entered  into 
with  teams  in  the  West.  If  one  practices  faithfully  one  may  yet 
realize  the  dreams  of  his  childhood  and  go  London  way.  The  officers 
of  the  club  include  A.  R.  Ford,  president ;  R.  G.  Dingman,  captain ; 
J.  H.  Gain^  manager ;  W.  F.  Green,  secretary-treasurer. 
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A  Study  in  Psychology. 

BY    A.    PROCTOR    BURWASH. 

P  MERSDALE  had  a  new  goal-keeper.  Al  Rice,  who  had  played 
^— '  the  position  for  years,  had  quit  the  game.  Assigned  reason, 
"  parental  objections."  Parental  objections  are  at  times  convenient. 
The  caucus  that  gathered  regularly  at  the  chapter-house  to  discuss 
college  athletics  from  a  political  standpoint  knew  well  that  this  was  no 
obstacle  to  a  player  whose  people  did  not  live  in  town.  (The 
morning  papers  would  but  report  that  Fred,  Johnson  played  his  usual 
game  in  goal.)  Herby  Landon,  Al's  successor,  who  had  gained  some 
reputation  by  his  work  on  the  gridiron,  was  making  a  good  showing 
between  the  posts.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  manager  Mac 
was  a.  J  2,  explained  to  the  inner  circle  Rice's  "  parental  objections." 

The  new  goal-keeper  was  tall  and  rather  slight,  reserved  in  manner, 
especially  in  feminine  society.  He  was  a  freshman,  intending  to  enter 
Philosophy.  Girls  he  did  not  understand,  regarding  them  with  a 
certain  amount  of  awe,  even  dread.  A  solution  of  the  problem 
occurred  to  him — he  would  make  a  study  of  feminine  psychology ;  he 
would  learn  to  interpret  every  gesture,  word  and  glance.  The  deeper 
he  went  in  this  study,  the  more  bewildered  he  grew.  But  how  could 
a  freshman  know  that  in  order  to  solve  the  question  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  complete  grasp  of  "  Egoism  as  a  theory  of  Ethics,"  and  be 
acquainted  with  various  economic  theories,  such  as  that  of  "Supply  and 
Demand." 

At  the  college  was  a  partial  student,  Gertrude  Featherstone,  whom 
he  had  never  been  able  to  view  from  this  scientific  standpoint.  His 
first  observation  had  been  :  oval  face,  brown  eyes,  an  abundance  of 
fair  hair,  a  little  taller  than  the  average.  When  he  had  thought  he  was 
well  acquainted  and  had  offered  some  service  that  implied  as  much, 
she  had  said,  in  tones  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  exact  interpretation, 
"  It  is  very  kind,  but  please  do  not  trouble  yourself  on  my  account." 
And  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  before  he  had  fully  recovered,  she  told 
him  in  enthusiastic  terms  that  she  pleasantly  anticipated  seeing  the 
hockey  match,  that  she  expected  to  be  at  the  reception  to  be  given 
the  visitors  after  the  game :  and  then — she  "wished  him  luck." 

Emersdale  and  Lanmore  were  old  rivals  and  the  feeling  had  grown 
in  intensity  since  Lanmore  had  carried  off  the  football  honors  the  fall 
before,  the  first  time  in  years. 

Amid  the  usual  unnecessary  advice  from  the  benches  the  game 
started,  but  not  before  Herby  had  noted  that  Miss  Featherstone  was 
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near  the  end  of  the  north  gallery.  For  the  first  five  minutes  the  pace 
was  fast,  too  fast  to  be  steady,  but  they  settled  down  before  any  exe- 
cution was  done.  When  half-time  was  almost  up  Lanmore  scored  the 
first  and  only  goal  of  the  half.  It  was  the  general  opinion  now  that 
Emersdale  had  the  better  balanced  team,  but  that  Elliot,  the  visitors' 
captain,  was  easily  the  fastest  man  on  the  ice.  In  spite  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  keep  his  attention  on  the  game  Herby  unconsciously  allowed 
his  eyes  to  turn  towards  the  north  gallery,  only  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, for  she  was  looking  in  his  direction.  The  game  started  again  faster 
than  ever,  Emersdale  quickly  scoring.  Until  within  three  minutes  of 
time  no  more  goals  were  made.  Then  Emersdale  kept  the  puck  for  a 
little  in  their  opponents'  territory.  Suddenly  Elliot  broke  clear  and 
came  down  the  ice  with  only  the  point  to  pass.  The  latter,  hoping  to 
make  Elliot  shoot  from  a  distance  skated  to  meet  him.  The  forward 
dodged  him  and  came  directly  in  on  the  goal.  There  was  just  one 
thing  to  do  and  Herby  did  it.  He  rushed  out.  After  the  collision 
the  point  cleared ;  the  cheering  was  wild.  There  were  several  shots 
in  rapid  succession  on  Lanmore's  goal  and  then  Elliot  started  another 
rush — this  time  he  had  to  pass  both  cover  and  point.  Just  as  the 
cover  closed  on  him,  Herby  looked  up  at  the  north  gallery — 
something  glanced  on  his  pad.  Elliot  had  shot  from  outside  the 
cover  point.     The  goal  referee  held  up  his  hand. 

An  hour  later,  as  he  entered  the  reception  hall,  Herby  heard  Miss 
Featherstone  congratulating  Elliot  on  his  brilliant  rush.  He  felt  that 
material  was  accumulating  and  that  the  problem  was  more  obscure 
than  ever. 
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Zhc  Ibeatt  of  Chinos. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  '01. 

\Ji/h.en  ivinter  storms  are  pastt 

(And  the  'warm  'wind  pushes  free 
O'er  sivollen  brook t  and  meadoiv  bare, 

(And  up  from  the  tossing  sea  ; 
When  life  and  health  and  hope 

(Are  the  song  that  nature  sings, 
I  like  to  laugh  my  ivay 

^air  into  the  heart  of  things* 

cMy  heart  is  the  heart  of  the  tree. 

In  myself  and  the  bird  one  soul; 
(And  God  in  my  lone  life 

Is  God  in  the  life  of  the  ivhole* 
(And  ivhen  I 'would  know  the  song. 

The  song  that  nature  sings, 
I  must  learn  to  laugh  my  ivay 

^air  into  the  heart  of  things* 
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The  First  Salon  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club, 

BY    SIDNEY    R.    CARTER. 

N  writing  an  appreciation  of  the  work  exhibited  at  the 
Toronto  Camera  Club's  Salon,  a  brief  review  of  the 
position  now  held  by  pictorial  photography  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

Probably  the  starting  point  of  the  advance  movement 
was  the  formation  in  England  about  eleven  years  ago  of 
the  society  known  as  the  Linked  Ring,  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  an  annual  exhibition  of  pictures 
produced  by  photography,  and  judged  entirely  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  Although  early  collapse  was  pre- 
dicted on  all  sides,  this  society  was  never  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  it  is  to-day,  and  the  standard  it  has  set  and  maintained 
is  in  no  way  lower  than  that  of  any  exhibition  of  art  work  in  other 
mediums. 

In  America  tke  need  of  such  a  society  as  the  Linked  Ring  had 
long  been  felt,  and  the  founding  of  the  Photo  Secession  last  year  by 
Alfred  Stieglitz  banded  together  cameraists  of  high  ideals  from  all 
parts  of  the  States  who  had  hitherto  been  working  independently. 

Among  recent  international  exhibitions  that  have  considered  pictorial 
photography  by  the  same  standard  as  painting  and  sculpture,  and  have 
exhibited  it  together  with  them,  might  be  mentioned  the  Glasgow 
exhibition  of  190 1,  where  a  notable  exhibit  of  photographs  was  shown 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Building.  The  Decorative  and  Fine  Arts  Exhibition 
held  last  year  at  Turin  gave  a  prominent  position  to  a  large  collection 
«f  photographs  quite  cosmopolitan  in  scope,  and  a  special  prize, 
donated  by  the  King  of  Italy,  was  awarded  to  Alfred  Stieglitz  for  the 
contribution  he  sent  representing  work  of  the  Photo  Secessionists. 
Last  year  the  Paris  Salon,  for  the  first  time,  recognized  the  claims  of 
photography  in  passing  judgment  on  a  number  of  prints  by  Eduard 
A.  Steichen,  which  were  deemed  worthy  by  the  jury  of  a  place  in  the 
world's  greatest  annual  exhibition  of  fine  art.  The  management  of 
the  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  next  year  at  St.  Louis,  has  consented  to 
allow  photographs  to  go  before  its  jury  of  selection  of  work  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Fine  Arts  Palace,  but,  unfortunately,  has  placed  a 
"  space  permitting  "  restriction  which  may  possibly  prevent  any  of  the 
highest  class  of  work  being  submitted. 
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In  criticizing  the  Salon  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club,  in  justice  to 
some  of  the  exhibitors  it  is'  only  fair  to  say  that  the  request  for  this 
article  came  some  days  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  I  must  depend  entirely  on  the  first  impression  left  by 
the  particular  print  under  consideration. 

The  initial  round  gives  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  as  much  almost  in 
what  is  conspicuously  absent  as  in  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
class  of  work  shown.      The  judges  are  to  be  congratulated  in  not 


'  WOOD  LAN  D    PASTURES. 
Photo  by  H.  B.  Lefroy. 


allowing  a  single  example  of  the  enamelled  surface  abomination  or  a 
portrait  of  leering  negroes  to  intrude. 

Of  the  six  prints  by  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Brigman,  the  portrait  of 
"Herman  Whitaker"  (14)  is  perhaps  her  best.  The  modelling  of 
the  features  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  pose  natural  and  effective. 

VV.  B.  Blackhall's  "Stone  Hookers"  (17)  is  quite  a  wonderful  piece 
of  technical  work  printed  in  a  pigment  process  (without  transfer),  yet 
full  of  delicate  detail,  but  its  colour,  red,  is  not  sympathetic  with  the 
subject. 
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Miss  Alice  Boughton's  six  pictures  are  all  worthy  examples  of 
pictorial  photography,  and  are  most  versatile  in  treatment.  Her 
dainty  studies  of  nude  children  in  pleine  air  are  among  the  best  of 
their  kind  we  have  seen.  "Tanagra"  (20)  is  a  beautifully  draped 
panel  arrangement  of  a  young  girl,  quite  Japanese  in  its  simplicity, 
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"IN    THE   DIMLY-LIGHTED   AISLE. 
Photo  by  W.  H.  Moss. 

high  key,  and  short  range  of  tones.  Miss  Boughton's  more  ambitious 
work,  noticeably  in  "Eve"  (27)  and  "The  Pool"  (18),  causes  one  to 
give  an  involuntary  shudder  as  though  the  scenes  were  not  of  this 
world,  and  such  evidently  is  the  intention,  for  we  recall  the  title  of 
one  of  Miss  Boughton's  Minneapolis  pictures,  "  Eurydice  returning  to 
Hades." 
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Those  of  us  who  have  seen  J.  P.  Hodgins'  work  at  former 
exhibitions  will  expect  much  from  him.  None  of  his  more  recent 
work  impresses  me  so  much  as  his  "Solitary  Reaper"  (67)  of  which 
he  sends  a  large  print.  This  is  a  theme  well  worthy  of  the  brush  of 
Millet,  and  its  spirit  is  in  no  way  lost  in  its  photographic  rendering  by 


"  BLESSED   ART   THOU   AMONG    WOMEN." 
Photo  by  Gertrude  Kasebier. 


Mr.  Hodgins.  The  sweeping  lines  of  light  in  the  western  sky, 
indicating  the  departed  day,  intensify  the  profound  feeling  of  solitude. 
Herbert  Arthur  Hess  is  the  most  largely  represented  exhibitor, 
fourteen  examples  of  his  work  being  accepted.  His  rather  ambitious 
nudes  can  hardly  be  considered  an  unqualified  success.  Although 
Mr.  Hess  has  cleverly  posed  his  models,  his  values  are  abrupt  and  the 
efiFect  spotty.     The  colour  of  a  number  of  this  exhibitor's  prints  is 
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much  too  bricky  for  my  fancy.  Mr.  Hess  also  gives  some  good 
examples  of  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  might  be  called  pro- 
fessional portraiture. 

The  Club's  president,  H.  B.  Lefroy,  continues  to  work  on 
pastoral  subjects,  along  which  line  he  has  done  so  much  good  work  in 
former  years.  His  "Woodland  Pastures"  (104)  is  one  of  his  best. 
The  grouping  of  the  cattle  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  only  distract- 
ing feature  is  the  high  light  on  the  horizon.  The  "  Meadow  Stream  " 
(102)  is  an  almost  ideal  bit  of  Nature  in  full  sunlight,  yet  soft  and 
airy. 

At  first  sight  of  Frank  E.  Marks'  "Evening  Meadows"  (no)  we 
almost  thought  that  Horsley  Hinton  had  favoured  the  exhibition  with 
one  of  his  inimitable  landscapes,  so  similar  is  it  in  selection  and 
treatment  to  those  the  great  English  worker  loves  to  portray.  It 
would  indeed  be  hard  to  imagme  a  more  ideal  composition,  or  a  more 
poetic  rendering  of  the  still  evening. 

Oscar  Maurer  gives  two  splendid  examples  of  unconventional 
portraiture  in  his  "Study"  (112),  and  "Edward  MacDowell"  (114). 
The  problem  of  lighting  is  most  effectively  handled.  His  "Gulls" 
(113)  is  a  daringly  simple  study  taken  from  the  stern  of  a  steamer. 

W.  H.  Moss  contributes  the  only  examples  of  purely  architectural 
subjects  exhibited.  In  his  "In  the  Dimly- Lighted  Aisle"  (116)  the 
feeling  of  depth  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cathedral  interior  is  well 
suggested. 

The  first  picture  in  the  Photo  Secessionists'  Loan  Collection  is 
Steichen's  magnificent  portrait  of  Auguste  Rodin.  This  is  a 
picture  before  which  one  is  lost  in  admiration,  and  after  being  viewed 
repeatedly  it  loses  none  of  its  original  fascination.  The  profile  of  the 
celebrated  sculptor  is  strongly  silhouetted  against  his  statue  of  Victor 
Hugo — and  such  a  silhouette  !  The  face  is  scarcely  lighter  in  tone 
than  the  dark  mass  of  the  coat,  yet  every  feature  can  be  felt,  and  one 
seems  to  see  the  very  soul  of  the  sitter.  The  clever  way  in  which  the 
detail  is  suggested  brings  to  my  mind  Nicholson's  xylograph  of 
Whistler  in  which  the  figure  of  the  artist  appears  to  stand  away  from 
the  background  while  in  fact  it  is  in  no  way  differentiated  therefrom. 
Hardly  less  wonderful  is  the  portrait  of  Chase.  The  modelling  of  the 
face  is  very  strongly  brought  out  and  the  free  use  of  Chinese  white 
effectively  resorted  to.  "  Narcissus  "  is  a  representative  example  of 
Mr.  Steichen's  really  extraordinary  work  in  the  nude. 

Frank  Eugene  in  his  "  La  Cigale  "  gives  an  entirely  original  render- 
ing of  the  nude.     His  print  might  almost  be  a  reproduction  from  an 


"  EVENTIDE." 

Photo  by  Sidney  R.  Carter. 
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Italian  sculpture  so  idealistic  is  the  arrangement  and  so  like  marble 
does  he  represent  the  texture  of  the  flesh.  In  his  portrait  of  Alfred 
Stieglitz  Mr.  Eugene  gives  us  a  strong  but  rather  unsympathetic 
portrait  of  his  co-worker. 

Mrs.  Kasebier's  "Blessed  Art  Thou  Among  Women,"  is  a  most 
daring  piece  of  work,  both  in  conception  and  execution.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  dark  figure  of  the  child  into  so  light  an  arrangement 
could  hardly  have  been  attempted  by  a  worker  of  less  originality  and 
strength.  The  result  is  most  striking  and  entirely  satisfactory. 
"  The  Sisters "  is  undoubtedly  the  most  charming  example  of 
child  portraiture  we  have  seen  and  was  certainly  the  most  popular 
picture  in  the  room.  Never  have  we  seen  a  portrait  so  entirely  natural 
in  grace  and  beauty.  The  exquisitely  rich  color  of  both  this  print  and 
"  The  Smoker  "  called  forth  much  admiration.  Mrs.  Kasebier's  some- 
what bizarre  "  Red  Man  "  is  in  strong  contrast  with  her  other  work,  its 
chief  characteristic  being  its  rugged  strength. 

Joseph  T.  Keiley  gives  some  clever  examples  of  his  work  in  glycer- 
ine manipulated  platinum  in  his  "Indian  Head  "and  "  Study  in  Flesh 
Tones,"  in  both  of  which  the  flesh  is  rendered  in  a  slightly  warmer 
tint  than  the  rest  of  the  composition.  The  character-portrait  of  "  De 
Guiche  "  should  turn  the  attention  of  some  other  of  the  best  workers 
to  a  class  of  portraiture  almost  entirely  given  over  to  the  commercial 
photographer. 

The  work  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  attracted  much  attention  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  intrinsic  merit  and  as  representing  one  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  for  the  advancement  of  pictorial  photography. 
"  Watching  for  the  Return,"  represents  a  number  of  Dutch  fish-wives 
on  the  beach  anxiously  scanning  the  horizon.  The  spirit  of  the  scene 
is  admirably  caught  and  the  human  interest  intense.  "  Icy  Night  "is 
a  large  carbon  print  of  a  city  avenue  at  night,  the  bare  tree  trunks 
strongly  illuminated  by  artificial  light  intensified  in  places  by  the 
drifted  snow. 

The  "  Street — Evening  "  by  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn  is  a  most  delicate 
piece  of  impressionism,  a  beautiful  purple-grey  in  color,  the  texture  of 
the  paper  helping  in  the  broad  treatment  of  the  masses.  A  picture 
such  as  this,  in  which  the  spirit  only  of  the  scene  is  represented,  is  a 
source  of  much  worry  to  the  Philistine,  who  must  have  facts  and 
seldom  gets  anything  else. 

Wm.  B.  Post  gives  a  beautiful  example  of  what  may  be  done  with 
a  camera  in  winter.  His  "Winter  Impression"  is  pitched  in  the 
highest   possible   key  and   vibrates   with   soft   reflected  light.     This 
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picture  is  indeed  a  revelation  to  most  of  us  who  associate  winter 
photographs  with  anything  but  poetry. 

Edmund  Stirling,  in  his  "  Bad  News  "  attempts  a  subject  which  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  obtrusive,  although  one  cannot  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  it  was  produced  in  any  other  way  than  by  careful 
arrangement.  His  sweeping  lines  suggest  the  work  of  John  Alexander 
and  he  exhibits  a  most  careful  attention  to  the  details  and  lines  of 
the  composition. 

Of  his  three  exhibited  prints,  Mr.  Clarance  White's  triptych 
"Spring"  is  most  characteristic  of  the  school  of  photography  he  may 
be  said  to  have  founded.  The  novel  method  of  framing  is  most 
effective,  but  would -not  bear  imitation  by  anyone  of  less  power. 
"  Letitia  Felix "  is  a  portrait  so  strongly  bearing  the  stamp  of  Mr. 
White's  personality  as  to  render  the  signature  unnecessary. 

Those  of  us  who  had  seen  A.  W.  Wilde's  contribution  to  last  year's 
exhibition  were  led  to  expect  much  from  him  and  were  in  no  way 
disappointed.  Mr.  Wilde  continues  to  work  in  the  gum  process,  which 
he  has  carried  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  excellence.  His 
"  Sketch  "  is  a  freely  manipulated  study  of  a  small  lake,  the  atmos- 
phere heavily  laden  with  pearly  mist  which  is  rendered  in  a  masterly 
manner.  Mr.  Wilde's  other  landscape  represents  a  wooded  slope  in 
soft  sunlight,  or  at  least  that  was  the  impression  it  gave  me,  but  upon 
referring  to  the  catalogue  I  found  I  had  mistaken  the  artist's  intention, 
for  its  title  is  "  Nocturne." 
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Muskoka    Memories* 

BY  MERCY  E.   POWELL,  'oi. 

npHE  warmth  of  the  May  sunshine  sends  my  thoughts  flying  back 
to  the  cool  breezes  and  the  black  waters  of  Muskoka.  The 
first  canoeing  trip  in  my  experience  was  when  I  was  eight  years  of 
age — how  long  ago  that  was  has  no  concern  with  the  present  docu- 
ment. Arithmetic  is  too  trying  when  the  thermometer  registers  80°  F. 
Since  that  early  time,  when  suasion  physical  as  well  as  moral  was 


THE    SWIMMING    SCHOOL. 


requisite  to  keep  the  restless  child  reasonably  still  in  the  tiny  craft  and 
when  it  required  much  coaxing  to  induce  her  to  enter  the  water  and 
wet  her  "  new  baving-suit,"  many  delightful  days  and  weeks  have 
added  stores  of  pleasantness  to  the  memories  of  Muskoka. 

One  of  the  sweetest  memories  is  of  the  cottage  at  Massey  Camp 
where  at  9  p.m.  we  all  gathered  around  the  crackling  fire  in  the  great 
chimney  for  evening  prayers.  The  hymns  we  sang  in  that  comfortable 
room,  bright  with  the  red  hangings  and  the  dancing  firelight,  repeat 
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themselves  sweetly  now  that  two  loved  ones  of  the  little  company  have 
gone  home,  and  we  can  still  hear  the  strains  of  "  God  be  with  you  " 
that  always  sped  the  parting  guest.  After  the  song  came  the  lesson 
and  the  prayer  while  inquisitive  field-mice  peeped  down  from  the 
rafters  above  or  scuttled  away  over  the  beams.  Shall  I  tell  how  some- 
times the  warmth  of  the  room  and  the  quiet  voice  of  the  speaker 
lulled  the  listeners  until  one  or  two  fell  asleep  and  forgot  to  rise  from 
their  knees?  Or  of  the  excitement  that  night  when  the  waiter 
announced  the  presence  of  a  porcupine  in  the  ice-house,  only  to  have 


THE   DANCING    FIRELIGHT. 


his  diagnosis  of  the  case  rejected  by  indignantly  tilted  noses,  when 
the  unmistakable  traces  of  the  pretty  "  black  and  white  cat "  of  the 
woods  carne  to  us  on  the  evening  air  ? 

What  sport  we  had  on  the  fishing  trips  !  One  night  to  the  conster- 
nation of  the  entire  camp,  Mrs.  W.  and  Mr.  C,  two  notoriously 
unwilling  anglers,  declared  their  intention  of  going  out  for  big  game 
at  five  the  next  morning.  In  spite  of  the  open  scepticism  of  all  con- 
cerned they  went^  and  on  their  return  at  breakfast  time  were  welcomed 
by  every  bell,  horn,  whistle  and  pistol  in  the  place.     The  uproar  grew 
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even  more  deafening  when  Mr.  C.  solemnly  arose  in  the  row-boat  and 
held  up  a  magnificent  14-pound  maskinonge.  Congratulations,  ques- 
tions, ejaculations,  filled  the  air.  The  lucky  fishermen  visibly  increased 
in  size  and  importance.  The  captors  and  the  captive  must  perforce 
sit  at  once  for  their  photographs.  Everyone  was  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  marvel — no,  not  quite  everyone  !  When  the  excitement  had 
calmed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  party  to  adjourn  to  breakfast,  someone 
discovered  that  Mr.  Fish  had  in  some  mysterious  fashion  got  the  hook 
firmly  fastened  into  the  outside  of  his  mouth  !     A  legal  investigation 


A   GOOD   TARGET. 


took  place  and  it  was  at  last  admitted  that  the  'lunge  had  been 
purchased  from  an  Indian  the  previous  day  and  anchored  in  the  reed- 
bed,  whence  the  anglers  had  taken  it  in  the  morning. 

And  then  the  swimming-school  by  the  dock  !  A  plunge  into  those 
cool  waters  would  be  very  refreshing  just  now.  How  we  splashed  and 
laughed !  and  when  we  had  a  canoe  with  us  to  upset  the  fun  was  even 
greater — until  we  were  called  out  to  dress  for  dinner,  at  which  we 
had  to  appear  with  wet,  bedraggled,  tangled  locks,  feeling  that  bathing 
had  lost  its  popularity. 
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There  were  picnics  up  the  Kahsheshebogamog — the  beautiful  little 
river  with  the  name  as  long  as  itself — and  there  was  a  learned  dis- 
course on  cat-birds  and  their  ways  given  by  a  now  famous  Egyptian 
explorer  known  to  many  at  old  Vic.  How  we  laughed  when  the  cat- 
bird babies  proved  to  be  tiny  pussies  ! 

Two  days  of  races  recur  to  me — the  first  many  years  ago  when 
dignity  and  propriety  were  words  not  included  in  our  youthful  vocabu- 


"  fisherman's  luck." 

lary.  The  merry  house-party  at  the  hospitable  summer  home  of 
Mr.  L.  agreed  on  a  field  day.  The  girls  of  the  party  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  assume  raiment  meet  for  the  occasion.  Consequently 
they  appropriated  the  superfluous  sweaters  and  "  knickers "  in  the 
boys'  apartments  and,  arrayed  in  these,  with  the  latter  articles  partially 
concealed  by  modest  but  scanty  bathing-suit  skirts,  they  were  ready 
for  the  loo-yard  dashes,  the  jumping  contests,  the  three-legged  races, 
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and  the  base-ball  game — fit  consummation  of  the  day's  diversions — 
wherein  sofa-cushions  acted  as  bases  and  a  nice  soft  foot-ball  replaced 
the  hard  professional  instrument  of  torture.  The  other  race  day  was 
at  an  A.  C.  A.  meet  near  Port  Cockburn,  when  we  were  almost,  but 
not  quite,  first  in  a  tandem  canoe  race.  There  were  many  more 
spectators  on  that  occasion  but  less  enjoyment  than  on  the  day  when 
we  did  not  "play  to  the  gallery." 

What  rents  and  bruises  our  stout  shoes  sustained  after  scrambling 
over  rocks  in  search  of  blueberries  or  luscious  wild  raspberries,  and 
how  innocently  we  accepted  the  Tutti  Frutti  provided  us  by  a  thought- 
ful hostess  before  such  expeditions !  It  was  some  time  before  we 
discovered  that  her  wise  precaution  insured  a  fuller  pail  for  the 
luncheon  table. 

More  recently  we  spent  some  time  at  the  picturesque  Guest  Cottage 
of  the  Muskoka  Sanatorium,  where  it  was  our  privilege  to  meet  with 
an  old  doctor  once  a  shining  light  in  international  rifle  matches,  and 
still  an  enthusiastic  shot.  With  the  aid  of  a  prop  for  the  rifle  and  the 
doctor's  watchful  directions,  we  succeeded  in  making  a  target  that 
gladdened  his  heart  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  In  displaying  this 
and  bragging  of  his  pupil,  he  carefully  omitted  to  mention  the  prop. 

One  last  picture  and  these  rambling  reminiscences  are  at  an  end. 
A  stretch  of  wet  level  sand,  a  glorious  full  moon  acting  as  chandelier, 
a  bon-fire  for  foot-lights,  a  few  canoes  lazily  drifting  on  the  mirror-like 
lake  as  the  dress  circle,  one  guitar,  one  mandolin  and  a  choir  of  frogs 
as  orchestra,  and  eight  young  people  treading  the  measures  of  the 
Lancers,  keeping  time  to  most  irregular  music  in  even  less  regular 
fashion.  It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter,  one  long  to  be  remembered  by 
those  who  formed  part  of  it. 
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The  University  of  Chicago. 


BY    S.    V.    WILLIAMS,    B.S.' 


THE  romance  of  that  story  in  " Kenilworth "  where  the  medieval 
Castle  and  fertile  meadows  became  a  paradise  for  the  reception 
of  good  Queen  Bess,  the  patroness  of  learning,  lives  to-day  in  the 
remarkable  rise  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  the  decade  and  a 
half  since  the  closing  of  the  old  University,  a  desolate  swamp  has 
become  a  city  of  learning  ;  the  croak  of  the  frog  is  no  more  heard  in 
the  land ;  sandheaps  have  given  way  to  ornate  Gothic  buildings, 
thistles  and  sandburrs  to  velvety  green  swards. 

This  metamorphosis  is  to  be  accredited  to  that  man  of  broad  vision 
and  tireless  energy,  Dr.  Harper.  With  his  co-adjutors  he  set  out  to 
break  ground  for  a  University  that  should  be  representative  of  the 
"  genius  of  the  West."  When  the  doors  of  the  University  first  opened, 
in  1892,  five  hundred  students,  dodging  sandpiles,  brickheaps,  and 
paintbuckets,  assembled  in  Cobb  Hall  in  pursuit  of  the  higher 
learning. 

From  that  nucleus  has  developed  a  University,  with  a  present 
endowment  of  sixteen  and  a  half  millions,  and  with  an  enrolment  of 
four  and  a  half  thousand,  and  with  an  equipment  modern  to  the  last 
degree.  The  broad  mile  of  the  Midway,  once  the  playground  of  the 
World's  Fair,  with  its  gleaming  driveways  like  bands  of  creamy  ribbon 
between  strips  of  soft  green  velvet,  is  the  University's  front  lawn. 
The  satisfying  effect  of  unity  in  the  general  EngHsh  Gothic  plan  of  the 
buildings  adds  to  the  charm.  The  dream  of  President  Harper  and 
the  founder,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  is  steadily  and  surely  evolving  in  stone 
and  mind  and  muscle  and  spirit.     In  a  few  years,  the  Midway  will  be 
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fronted  by  the  most  magnificent  library  system  in  the  world  ;  the 
quadrangles,  then  complete,  will  exclude  the  busy  hum  of  the  Capital 
City  of  the  West ;  and  from  these  battlemented  towers  and  medieval 
walls  will  radiate  influences  throughout  the  West  and  South — the 
parish  of  the  University. 

How  better  can  we  first  view  the  University  than  through  the 
spectacles  of  the  prospective  University  man  as  he  strolls  down  the 
Midway  in  the  dusk  of  an  autumn  day !  He  sees  before  him  a 
bewildering  array  of  red-tiled  buildings,  whose  chaste  gray  stone  seems 


FOSTER    HALL,    FROM   THE   QUADRANGLE. 


scores  of  years  old.  His  heart  throbs  as  he  passes  Beecher,  Green, 
Kelly,  and  Foster  Halls,  the  college  homes  of  the  fair  coeds,  and  sees 
within  merry  groups  waltzing  under  the  soft  glow  of  the  electric  light 
midst  an  apparent  confusion  of  Raphael's  works,  sofa  pillows,  and 
cozy  parlor  corners. 

Soon  Cobb  Hall  looms  up,  its  huge  bulletin  boards  chronicling  a 
maze  of  events,  bewildering  to  the  new-comer.  At  length  he  emerges 
from  sessions  with  the  Junior  Dean  and  Registrar,  poorer  in  self- 
opinion  (let  us  hope)  and  certainly  poorer  in  pocket,  but  a  full-fledged 
Maroon  at  last ! 
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A  turn  around  the  grounds  kindles  admiration  and  pride.  He 
wonders  whether  he  will  ever  be  as  much  at  home  here,  as  are 
apparently  the  busy,  well-dressed  youths  and  trim,  gaily-attired  young 
ladies  whom  he  sees  around  the  quadrangle.  Passing  by  "  Grad," 
Middle  D.,  and  South  Divinity  Halls  adjoining  Cobb,  he  stands 
before  a  low  brick  structure.  "  More  like  a  greenhouse  than  a  School 
of  Education,"  he  thinks,  until  he  sees  a  horde  of  lads  running  in  and 


WALKER    MUSEUM. 


out  and  making  a  garden.  "  Have  patience,"  he  is  told,  "  until  you  see 
this  educational  clinic  lodged  in  its  new  home  on  the  Midway.  It 
promises  to  be,  in  building  and  equipment,  the  finest  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  world,  and  will  be  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Dewey." 
Then  it  is  that  he  begins  to  realize  something  of  the  marvellous 
progress  of  the  University.  Across  the  street  on  the  north,  the  year- 
ling Law  School  is  lodged  in  the  temporary  Press  Building,  awaiting 
the  completion  of  its  $350,000  home  east  of  Haskell  museum. 
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"  What  in  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of  Learning  is  this  ! "  he 
exclaims,  as  he  turns  around  the  corner  of  the  new  science  buildings 
constituting  Hull  Court  and  nearly  runs  into  a  low  brick  building 
resembling  an  engine-house.  "  It  is  the  temporary  gymnasium,"  he 
is  informed.  Here  it  is  that  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Athletics,  Amos 
Alonzo  Stagg,  has  coached  the  Maroons  to  repeated  victory  in  Western 
Athletics.  But  the  University  is  ever  making  for  itself  a  worthier 
shell,  and  as  one  turns  north  to  Marshall  Field,  where  are  diamonds, 
gridirons,  bleachers  and  even  Mrs.  Ingham's  little  refreshment  "Shanty," 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  new  $250,000  gymnasium,  almost  a  cathedral  in 
outward  beauty,  and  completely  furnished  within. 

Old  Snell  Hall  on  the  north-west  of  the  quadrangle  and  such 
an  example  in  its  unruly  undergrad's  to  the  heads  of  the  house  that 
more  than  one  of  them  has  voluntarily  sought  matrimony,  proved 
inadequate  in  accommodation,  and  next  door  was  erected  Hitchcock 
Hall  replete  in  Flemish  oak  and  other  modern  luxuries. 

And  the  latest  step  in  the  forward  march  promises  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  social  Ufe  of  the  University.  Before  a  month  has 
elapsed,  the  magnificent  Men's  Commons  (its  tower  modelled  after 
Magdalen  tower,  Oxford),  the  Men's  Clubhouse,  and  Mandel  Hall 
(for  assemblies),  will  all  be  dedicated.  Opposite  is  the  street  titled 
"  Faculty  Row,"  with  its  most  interesting  series  of  Professors'  homes 
in  Old  Colonial  style. 

Little  by  little,  the  undergraduate  begins  to  share  the  inner  life  of 
the  University.  The  University  inform als  and  Monday  afternoon 
receptions,  given  by  men's  and  women's  halls  alike,  initiate  him  into 
the  social  life.  If  he  proves  himself  a  "  good  fellow,"  one  of  the 
fourteen  fraternities  will  likely  seize  upon  him.  There  are  similarly 
about  six  sororities.  If  his  tastes  are  more  serious,  there  are  open  to 
him  the  various  Departmental  Clubs,  the  Literary  Society,  the  Debat- 
ing Clubs,  Glee  Clubs,  the  Band  (reputed  to  be  the  best  student- 
organization  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States),  and  in  addition  the 
religious  associations.  Thus  the  student  body  is  knit  together  in 
close  ties. 

Before  long  the  spirit  of  the  school  seizes  one.  Formerly  the  faculty 
talked  up  college  spirit.  A  song  entitled  "  Old  Haskell  Door  "  was 
composed  before  the  varnish  on  the  above-mentioned  door  was  dry. 
Now  one  hears  little  of  college  spirit.  Whoever  attends  one  of  those 
glorious  Senior  sings  on  Haskell  steps  realizes,  however,  that  the  spirit 
is  here.  Maroon  caps,  sweaters,  pins,  are  much  in  evidence.  Time 
will   create   traditions   and   meanwhile   the   word    "  Maroon "  binds 
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together  all  departments  and  makes  the  U.  of  C.  heart  pulse  quick 
and  fast. 

Up  to  date,  pampered  sons  of  fortune,  seeking  school  merely  for 
social  prestige,  have  given  the  University  of  Chicago  a  wide  berth. 
How  long  this  fortunate  state  of  affairs  will  continue  is  not  known,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  University  is  and  will  be  that  of  earnest  work.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  students  are  self-supporting,  the  annual  budget 
averaging  $400-500.  The  large  amount  of  research  work  done  is 
shown  in  the  increasing  number  of  monthly  theses  turned  out  as 
*'  Decennial  Publications."  Ten  scientific  journals  are  published,  as 
well  as  a  Daily  Maroon. 

Although  the  University  is  but  an  infant  in  age,  it  has  already 
"  realized  "  on  the  educational  legacy  of  the  past.  For  example,  the 
economic  loss  usually  sustained  in  closing  any  large  educational  plant 


COBB    HALL   AND    MEN  S    DORMITORIES. 

for  one-fourth  of  the  year  has  led  to  the  Quarter  system  here.  The 
University  year  is  composed  of  four  quarters  of  about  twelve  weeks 
each.  A  study  pursued  five  hours  a  week  for  the  quarter  is  called  a 
Major,  the  unit  of  reckoning.  Thus  a  student  may  enter  or  graduate 
at  the  June,  September,  January,  or  March  Convocations.  Self-sup- 
porting students  may  replenish  their  exchequers  by  dropping  out  for 
any  quarter.  Others  may  gain  their  A.B.'s  in  three  calendar  years. 
In  many  like  advantageous  plans  the  University  has  builded  on  the 
experience  of  the  past. 

The  University  is  the  center  of  a  vast  spider's  web  of  influences 
which  permeate  the  entire  West  in  the  shape  of  the  University  College, 
the  University  Extension  work.  Corresponding  Courses,  Co-operating 
Schools,  and  Affiliated  Institutions  even  as  far  away  as  Florida.  It 
thus  has  its  hand  on  education  from  the  mite  in  the  kindergarten  to 
the  Ph.D.     The  Summer  Quarter,  bringing  Professors  from  the  leading 
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Universities  of  the  nation,  is  extremely  valuable  in  promoting  inter- 
University  spirit. 

David  Starr  Jordan  has  said  :  "  English  Education  teaches  one  to 
be  either  thorough  or  a  gentleman  ;  American  education  teaches  to 
accomplish  things."  The  University  of  Chicago  thus  stands  pre- 
eminently for  doing.  Its  strenuous  yell,  "  Chicago,  go,  go,  Chicago, 
go,"  and  its  past  history  alike  show  the  restless,  boundless  Western 
spirit  of  action.  Aggressiveness  and  originality  are  the  desiderata. 
•'  Show  me  thy  works." 

Just  as  beneath  the  apparent  moneyism  of  American  life  there  beats 
a  heart  of  ideals,  so  underlying  the  material  success  of  the  University 
is  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  ideal.  Of  Dr.  Harper  it  has  been  said 
that  "  he  produced  a  change  of  tissue  in  the  brain  of  moneyed  Chi- 
cago." Big  ideas  are  here  the  instruments  of  useful  ideals.  When 
President  Harper  asked  Mr.  Yerkes  for  "  the  largest  telescope  on 
earth,"  Mr.  Yerkes  responded  that  any  smaller  request  would  have 
been  refused.  Why  is  the  University  ambitious  ?  Because  it  believes 
in  itself  and  its  mission.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  "money  cannot 
purchase  alumni,  ideals,  customs,  loyalty."  Underlying  the  external 
here  is  to  be  found  the  ideal.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  indicates  a 
true  University  spirit.  The  conferring  of  degrees  by  the  University 
upon  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  voiced  the  ideals  of  civic 
usefulness  entertained.  The  practical  aspirations  toward  social  help- 
fulness are  to  be  seen  in  the  University  Settlement  work  among  the 
poor  of  Chicago,  an  attempt  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  classes 
and  to  bring  to  them  the  uplifting  influences  of  education.  With  such 
aims,  the  University  has  truly  been  characterized  : 

"  The  City  White  has  fled  the  earth. 
But  where  the  azure  waters  lie, 
A  nobler  city  hath  its  birth — 

The  City  Grey  that  ne'er  shall  die." 
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Fragmcnta   Catulli. 

Poemata  mediani  post  noctem  composita. 

"  T^HOUGH  Jupiter  himself  should  sue,' 
*       Sweet  boast  of  thine,  my  Hope,  my  Pride, 
"  For  you — no  other  king  but  you — 
Shall  I  be  decked  a  Roman  bride." 
Sweet  boast ;  but  woman's  words  to  lover  passion-smitten 
Should  on  the  rushing  winds  or  swirling  stream  be  written. - 


I  hate  but  love  again.     "  Poor  fool,"  you  say. 
True ;  yet  I  feel  those  fires,  for  'tis  my  way. — Ixxxv. 


Quintia  beautiful  ?     What  next  ? 

In  cubits  and  breadth  and  complexion 
(These  I  grant  from  her  regular  context), 

She  is  travelling  on  to  perfection. 
But  beautiful  in  Beauty's  rapture — 

No  !     Show  me  what  gift  of  the  graces, 
What  charm  could  some  fond  lover  capture 

And  hold  in  those  bulky  embraces? 
Yet,  Lesbia,  surely  is  beauteous. 

For,  tho'  blessed  by  the  goddess  indulgent, 
From  Idalian  Venus — Ah  !     Treach'rous  ! 

She  hath  stolen  her  heavenly  unguent. — Ixxxvi. 

P.  McD.  K. 
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College   and   University. 

BY    L.    E.    HORNING,    Ph.D. 

IN  this  province  of  ours,  engrossed  as  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  are  in  the  pursuit  of  material  prosperity,  the  mercantile 
spirit  is  bound  to  be  much  in  evidence,  and  the  standard  with  which 
success  is  gauged  or  failure  measured,  is  inevitably  materialistic.  And  so 
it  happens  that  there  are  many  critics  who,  in  a  few  leisure  moments, 
forge  winged  shafts  of  innuendo  or  biting  sarcasm  against  schools 
and  colleges  because  the  courses  are  not  "practical,"  the  students  are 
spoiled  for  the  sharper  tricks  of  trade,  and  the  instructors,  from  their 
point  of  view,  of  course,  away  behind  the  times.  And  there  are 
many  other  critics  who,  because  they  have  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
regarding  other  systems  as  employed  in  other  countries,  hasten  to 
publish  to  the  world  their  ill-digested  ideas  on  what  shall  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  University  or  College,  and  what  will  tend  to  an 
impovement  in  methods.  And  there  is  still  a  third  class  composed  of 
"  faddists,"  who  have  got  some  new  idea,  and  who,  with  all  the  zeal  of 
a  new  convert  and  with  a  large  amount  of  his  indiscretion,  proceed  to 
exalt  this  idea  into  a  summum  bonum  in  educational  matters,  forgetting 
that  on  all  sideline  fences  and  country  barns  one  can  read  without 
spectacles  of  all  the  newest  breakfast  foods,  none  of  which  really  take 
the  place  of  good  old-fashioned  Scotch  porridge. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  what  I  have 
often  said  before  in  public  and  in  private,  "Let  us  sit  down  and  take 
thought."  "Doing  thinking"  is  not  so  easy  as  Emerson's  old-woman 
critic  thought  it  was,  and  it  is  just  because  people  do  not  think  that 
there  is  so  much  unwisdom  written  and  spoken  on  all  subjects,  let 
alone  on  educational  topics. 

Now,  the  idea  that  ought  to  prevail  in  regard  to  higher  learning  is 
that  when  a  student  pursues  his  course,  no  matter  in  what  subject,  he 
has  been  or  is  being  taught  to  think,  /.<».,  to  make  his  collections  of 
data,  to  arrange  them  in  the  proper  order  and  relation  to  each  other, 
and  then  to  draw  the  proper  conclusions.  This  is  the  scientific 
method  in  all  subjects,  without  distinction  of  name,  and  if  a  student 
has  been  properly  directed  then,  after  he  has  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  development,  he  ought  to  be  qualified  Jto  pursue  his  work 
independent  of  teachers  and  instructors.  Here  is,  however,  just 
where    so    many    students    are    tested    and    fail,    and    not    students 
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alone,  but  men  in  every  walk  in  li'e.  To  do  advanced  work  indepen- 
dently, to  follow  out  fully  one's  own  ideas  and  to  prove  their 
worth  or  worthlessness,  requires  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  first  of  all 
initiative^  then  courage,  and  lastly  tenacity  of  purpose  in  performance. 
Now  I  appeal  to  the  business  man,  or  business  house,  whose  career 
has  been  long  enough  to  justify  the  epithet  "successful,"  whether 
the  percentage  of  success  attending  university  students  is  any  less, 
indeed,  if  it  is  not  really  more,  than  in  the  case  of  other  workers. 

What  I  have  tried  to  call  attention  to  above  is  the  real  test,  and  also 
to  the  lack  of  success  of  so  many  in  all  walks  of  life.  These  quali- 
ties of  initiative,  pluck  and  perseverance,  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  progressive  work  as  regards  the  world  in  general,  are  not 
qualities  which  the  college  or  university  can  impart  to  the  student  as 
Latin  or  German  may  be  taught,  but  are  born  with  a  person  just  as  the 
poetical  faculty  is  a  question  of  natural  endowment.  It  is  no  disgrace 
to  any  person  not  to  be  possessed  of  these  qualities  so  necessary  to 
what  is  ordinarily  called  success.  It  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  on 
the  part  of  a  university  to  provide  only  the  training  that  is  proper  for 
the  naturally  gifted.  Success  is  of  two  kinds.  Those  who  are  not 
endowed  with  the  qualities  for  original  and  advanced  work,  and  indeed 
those  who  are,  that  is,  every  student  and  every  young  man  and  woman, 
should  be  given  full  opportunity  for  the  development  of  character,  of 
individual  character.  For  all  no  better  course  can  be  laid  down  than 
the  one  which  has  so  long  stood  the  test,  viz.,  a  course  in  the  "  human- 
ities," as  they  were  once  called,  but  which  now  ought  to  be  widened 
in  meaning  so  as  to  put  the  chief  modern  languages  on  a  par  with  the 
ancients.  Success  in  the  development  of  character  is  within  the  reach 
of  everyone,  and  its  attainment  would  hasten  on  the  glorious  day  of  a 
higher  humanity.  Afterwards  let  the  specially  gifted  and  fitted  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  strive  for  the  success  that  follows  on  independent, 
original,  scientific  work. 

If  my  points  have  thus  far  been  made  clear,  then  there  will  be  no 
difiSculty  in  deciding  on  the  work  peculiar  to  college  and  on  that  pecu- 
liar to  university.  The  student  will  take  the  college  course,  sitting,  we 
trust,  at  the  feet  of  inspiring  teachers,  learning  and  being  guided  and> 
when  his  course  is  completed,  will  come  through  the  test  that  will 
prove  him  to  be  a  cultured  man.  Of  course  he  must  acquire  facts, 
must  store  his  mind  with  the  knowledge  that  is  already  a  known  quan- 
tity, and  by  so  doing  will  be  qualified  to  guide  and  help  those  who 
have  not  reached  his  attainments.  It  is  idle  to  rail  against  such  know- 
ledge or  scorn  the  memory  work  thus  involved.      Such  foundations 
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must  be  laid  for  all,  even  for  those  who  are  to  mount  higher.  Nor  is  it  a 
mean  office,  if  a  student,  having  proceeded  thus  far,  becomes  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  less  fortunate  and  the  more  advanced  worker. 
Now  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  in  what  I  have  here  laid 
down  nothing  derogatory  to  any  student.  I  am  pleading  for  the 
proper  development  of  every  student,  who  must  learn  his  limitations  in 
order  to  shape  his  course  aright.  With  the  fact  of  varying  powers 
possessed  by  different  students  there  can  be  no  quarrel.  It  stands 
without  a  possibility  of  question  and  must  be  considered  in  working 
toward  an  ideal  system  of  education. 

The  university,  as  I  conceive  it,  has  to  do  with  advanced  scientific 
work,  and  no  student  ought  to  be  forced  to  undertake  such  work  if  he 
does  not  possess  the  requisite  gifts.  The  lecture  system  will  be  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  college,  the  laboratory  and  seminary  in  the  univer- 
sity. There  the  professor  and  student  will  work  together,  guidance 
and  advice  alone  being  necessary. 

How  shall  these  ideas  be  put  into  effect  in  this  country  ?  Not  by 
calling  every  college  a  university,  but  by  having  clearly  defined  and 
definite  aims  before  us  as  to  the  relation  of  college  and  university,  by 
keeping  pace  in  the  evolution  of  our  college  and  university  systems 
with  the  development  of  our  country,  but  most  especially  by  striving  to 
work  out  the  ideal  that  is  best  suited  to  our  own  national  needs  and 
genius.  Borrow  what  is  good  from  every  other  system  but  keep  our 
own  nationality  ever  in  the  foreground.  Some  of  our  critics  would 
advocate  the  employment  of  the  research  method  for  all,  evidently  in 
imitation  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  German  method.  But  so 
radical  is  the  difference  between  the  German  system  and  our  own  that 
to  make  hasty  changes  would  vitiate  the  excellencies  of  each  system. 
The  German  student  comes  to  the  university  with  a  mental  equipment 
equal  to  that  of  the  student  beginning  his  third  year  in  our  colleges. 
Not  only  that  but  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  thousands  who 
attend  the  German  universities  ever  proceed  with  research  work  which 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  Ph.D.  degree.  What  Prof.  James  has 
rightly  called  the  Ph.D.  octopus  does  not  affect  the  German  public. 
Nor  should  it,  for  who  will  deny  that  a  student  may  become  a  very 
perfectly  qualified  citizen  and  never  have  done  research  work  ? 

Once  more  let  me  repeat  and  emphasize  my  position.  What  we 
need  in  this  country  is  careful  intelligent  thought  resulting  in 
sound  conclusions  which  will  enable  us  to  remodel  our  whole  educa- 
tional system  from  the  public  school  up  and  make  it  a  system  which 
will  properly  qualify  all  its  participants  for  good  citizenship  in  a  truly 
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national  sense  and  which  will  also  provide  for  the  proper  encourage- 
ment of  the  really  scientifically  minded.  We  have  now  reached  a 
stage  where  patchwork  should  cease  and  "  faddism  "  should  die  the 
death  it  deserves. 


Victoria. 


\1  7HEN  the  leaves  of  life  are  sere, 
^  ^       Falling  on  the  dying  year, 
Nature's  sympathetic  tear ; 
Then  my  thoughts  will  turn  to  thee, 
Though  divide  us  land  and  sea. 

When  my  storm-swept  soill's  afraid, 

Seeks  for  shelter,  yearns  for  shade ; 

Lo  !  when  falls  God's  accolade, 

Speak  those  strength-fraught  words  to  me  : 

"■  Son,  the  truth  shall  make  you  free  ! " 

When  the  saffron-smitten  west 
Woos  the  work-worn  soul  to  rest : 
Memories  of  the  past — how  blest ! 
Then — though  far  withdrawn  I  be — 
At  sun-down,  I  will  think  of  thee. 

Robert  Hughes. 
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Canadian  Progress. 

BY    G.    H.    GRAY,    '03. 

HTHE  Canada  of  the  past — What  has  it  been  ?  The  Canada  of  the 
*  future — What  is  it  to  be?  In  the  opening  years  ot  the  twentieth 
century  these  are  surely  all-important  questions  for  every  young  Cana- 
dian to  ponder.  As  we  look  back,  we  cannot  but  recognize  how 
very  slow  and  unencouraging  our  growth  has  been,  but  to-day  we  feel 
a  strange  stirring  within  us,  a  hitherto  unknown  enthusiasm,  that  bids 
us  look  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence  and  hope.  Without  the 
gift  of  prophetic  vision,  we  can  see  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twenty- 
first  century,  the  little  Canada  of  to  day  a  giant  nation,  wealthy  and 
powerful,  demanding  the  highest  respect  from  her  neighbor  to  the 
south,  and  from  the  world  at  large. 

The  position  of  Canada  in  the  past  has  been  a  difficult  one.  A 
colony  of  a  European  power,  she  has  witnessed  another  colony  of  the 
same  power  develop  by  her  side  into  a  great  independent  American 
nation — perhaps  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  while  she  has 
remained  an  insignificant  dependency,  ignored  not  only  by  all  foreign 
nations,  but  even  by  Great  Britain.  Thus  obscure  and  unremarked, 
Canada  has  plodded  on,  while  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  world  has 
been  drawn  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  United  States. 

The  secret  of  this  remarkable  difference  in  the  development  of  the 
two  peoples  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  new  republic  which  had  from  the 
first  an  advantage  in  the  greater  numbers  of  its  population,  also 
possessed  an  intense  feeling  of  American  nationalism  which  long  years 
of  practical  independence  from  British  control  had  engendered.  The 
enthusiasm  of  her  citizens  in  the  cause  of  national  progress  was  from 
the  outset  unprecedented.  The  wonderful  resources  of  the  southern 
half  of  North  America  were  soon  heard  of  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
Europe,  being  in  proportion  to  the  distance  exaggerated  towards  the 
fabulous.     In  short,  the  United  States  was  abundantly  advertised. 

Their  passionate  appeal  to  the  old  world  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  new  was  signally  rewarded,  for  the  new  conception  of  liberty 
fired  the  imagination  of  the  rapidly-increasing  population,  and  resulted 
in  a  zeal  for  national  development  among  their  new-found  countrymen 
almost  as  great  as  was  their  o^n  ;  for  though  of  difTerent  race  and 
creed,  all  were  united  by  an  even  more  enduring  bond — the  universal 
love  of  freedom. 
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In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  no  truly  national  instinct  inspired  the 
scattered  colonists  of  British  birth.  The  very  pre-eminence  of  the 
mother  country,  a  source  of  pride  and  honour  as  it  was  to  the 
emigrants  who  left  her  shores,  retarded  its  development.  Moreover, 
there  existed  between  them  and  the  conquered  French  a  reciprocal 
jealousy  that  closely  approached  hostility  ;  so  that  for  many  years  no 
decided  attempt  at  development,  similar  to  that  being  made  so  success- 
fully in  the  United  States,  was  possible.  Canada  had  no  power  to 
waken  Europe  with  the  magic  of  the  name  Republic.  She  could  not 
call  to  the  down-trodden  masses  of  old-world  humanity  that  here  was 
a  land  of  the  free,  where  neither  king  nor  aristocracy  existed,  and  where 
the  People  were  supreme.  Those  who  knew  best  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  interested,  not  in  advertising,  but  in  misrepresenting 
them  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  Canada,  unheard  of  except  as  a 
fringe  of  Arctic  snow,  fit  for  hunters  and  trappers,  once  owned  by 
France,  now  owned  by  England,  could  only  helplessly  watch  the 
stream  of  immigration  sweep  by  to  swell  the  numbers  and  increase  the 
greatness  of  the  United  States. 

Had  Canada  gained  independence  along  with  the  thirteen  states,  as 
no  doubt  the  few  British  in  the  colony  then  desired,  the  feeling  of 
American  nationality,  the  marked  enthusiasm  for  progress  that  charac- 
terized what  would  have  been  only  the  southern  half  of  this  new  nation, 
would  soon  have  become  equally  manifest  in  the  north.  Emigrant  ships 
would  just  as  often  have  entered  the  River  St.  Lawrence  as  the  Hud- 
son, and  the  hatred  of  Britain,  that  prohibited  countless  numbers  from 
even  a  consideration  of  settlement  in  Canada,  would  not  have  worked 
so  greatly  to  our  disadvantage.  Instead  of  the  new  Republic  develop- 
ing with  such  rapidity  as  completely  to  overshadow  in  a  few  short 
years  the  colony  to  the  north,  our  growth  would  have  been  largely  coin- 
cident with  theirs.  No  cruel  tariff  would  have  forced  us  to  advance 
industrially  as  if  the  great  Sahara  stretched  from  the  chain  of  lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Enjoying  the  same  trade  relations  as  those  exist- 
ing between  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  with  an  equally  increas- 
ing population  and  a  community  of  interest  almost  complete,  doubtless 
our  industries  would  now  be  nearly  as  far  advanced  as  theirs,  the  cities 
almost  as  great  and  numerous  on  this  as  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
great  lakes  and  the  western  portion  of  the  continent  even  more  thickly 
settled  northward  than  southward  of  the  imaginary  line. 

The  course  of  our  development  has,  however,  been  otherwise.  To- 
day we  are  a  loyal  British  colony  of  five  million  people  by  the  side  of 
a  giant  foreign  state  of  seventy-five  millions.     Yet  we  are  more  than 
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this.  In  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  we  have,  almost 
unconsciously,  become  a  nation — a  people  imbued  with  an  all-absorb- 
ing zeal  to  make  our  country  likewise  great  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Our  position  is  peculiar.  Politically  joined  to  the  greatest 
of  European  states,  and  geographically  to  the  great  American  nation, 
while  bound  to  both  by  the  tie  of  common  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  Canada 
has  inevitably  been  influenced  too  materially  both  by  England  and  by 
the  United  States  ;  but  the  national  instinct  is  fast  asserting  itself. 
We  may  imitate,  we  may  follow  still,  in  this  regard  or  that,  but, 
henceforth,  what  we  do  will  not  bear  even  the  suggestion  of  a  British 
or  American  origin,  but  will  be  unmistakably  marked  as  peculiarly 
Canadian.  This  is  to  be  the  great  result  of  our  awakened  nationality. 
What  are  the  opportunities  that  fortune  offers  this  new-found  spirit 
of  nationalism  ?  Do  they  justify  the  hope  of  greatness  ?  Assuredly 
they  do.  In  the  peculiarity  of  our  position  is  our  strength.  All 
that  is  noblest  and  best  in  British  political  tradition  and  life  to-day 
we  can  learn  at  first  hand  and  apply  to  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
this  younger  nation  of  Britons  across  the  seas.  Those  problems, 
mainly  industrial,  which  are  characteristic  of  this  continent,  and  have 
already  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  United  States, 
we  may  solve  wisely  and  well,  for  we  have  to  guide  us  the  records  of 
policies,  the  successes  of  which  we  can  improve  on,  and  the  failures 
of  which  we  can  avoid.  The  spectacle  of  the  present  greatness  of  the 
United  States  cannot  but  assure  us  that  the  development,  to  which 
we  might  already  have  attained,  had  the  course  of  history  been  differ- 
ent, is  in  time  to  be  achieved  ;  and  so,  though  it  has  taken  us  some- 
what longer  to  begin,  our  success  will  ultimately  on  that  account,  be 
more  complete  than  ever — and  what  after  all  is  a  century  in  the  life 
of  a  nation  ?  For  the  tide  is  setting  our  way,  and  we  have  only  to 
regulate  wisely  the  forces  that  make  for  progress  to  achieve  the  very 
best  in  nation-building,  and  furnish  to  the  world  a  second  wonder  of 
the  American  continent.  The  vast  possibilities  of  our  natural  resources 
have  become  apparent.  Capital,  perceiving  mother  earth  more  gener- 
ous here  than  elsewhere — in  mineral,  in  forest,  in  waterfall — is  rapidly 
turning  to  Canada,  bent  on  marring  the  beauty  of  her  landscapes  with 
the  smoke  of  countless  factories,  and  disturbing  the  peaceful  quiet  of 
her  hills  and  valleys  with  the  hum  of  a  million  wheels.  The  superi- 
ority of  her  grain  areas  is  being  likewise  recognized,  and  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  are  coming  faster  and  faster,  a  mighty  army,  eager  to  drive  the 
gopher  from  the  silent  prairie  and  transform  his  old-time  haunt  into 
the  future  "granary  of  the  world," 
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With  this  success  will  come  difficulties  still  greater  than  those  we 
have  encountered  in  the  past.  But  there,  Canadian  genius,  where 
necessary  turning  to  lasting  profit  the  experience  of  the  United  States,, 
will  overcome.  Immigration  which  has  done  so  much  both  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  United  States,  we  will  subject  to  a  more  prudent  super- 
vision and  discrimination,  having  regard  more  especially  to  the  moral 
status  of  the  races  from  which  the  emigrants  are  drawn.  Witnessing 
the  distressing  inequalities  of  wealth  existing  after  a  century  of  indus- 
trial development,  to  which  ours  must  largely  conform,  we  will  strive 
by  means  of  better  laws  regarding  capital  and  labor  to  make  the  lot 
of  the  toiler  in  Canada  more  truly  happy,  than  in  any  other  country 
under  the  sun.  Recognizing  that  at  our  door  is  a  mighty  country,  capa- 
ble of  subsisting  a  population  of  a  thousand  millions,  but  overcrowded 
with  seventy-five,  we  will  see  to  it  that  the  God-given  heritage  of  the 
whole  people — the  coal,  the  iron,  the  forest,  the  water  powers,  t^e 
highways — remain  or  become  the  common  estate  of  all  Canadian 
citizens.  Confident  in  the  inherent  superiority  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions we  will,  in  spite  of  an  accumulation  of  wealth  as  great  as  in 
the  United  States,  maintain  a  more  perfect  form"^f  justice,  and  a  still 
truer  type  of  liberty ;  for  trusting  less  implicitly  in  mere  assertion  of 
our  freedom,  we  will  be  ever  watchful  to  secure  more  securely  the 
people's  rights  against  the  strategies  of  monied  adventurers  and  the 
treacheries  of  corrupted  politicians. 

Doubtless  at  some  time  in  the  future,  we  will  have  to  face  the 
the  problem  of  union  with  the  United  States  or  at  least  severance  of 
British  connection.  If  commercial  union  alone  becomes  a  possibility 
so  much  the  better  for  Canada.  Let  her  gladly  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity, confident  that  her  resources  assure  for  many  of  her  manufac- 
tures a  notable  success  in  the  markets  of  her  neighbor.  Without  it^ 
however,  she  has  existed  in  the  past,  and  her  progress  in  the  future  will 
be  certain.  Of  political  union  she  will  have  none,  for  no  need  of  it 
impels  its  present  acceptance  and  as,  henceforward,  ideals  of  national 
progress,  characteristically  Canadian,  become  more  perfectly  developed, 
she  will  never  consent  thus  to  endanger  their  completest  realization. 
The  question  of  continued  British  connection  or  of  future  indepen- 
dence is  by  the  logic  of  events  sure  to  be  rendered  easy  of  solution. 
The  outstanding  fact  of  the  coming  century  will  be  the  transferrence 
of  world-power  to  the  American  continent.  The  position  of  Canada, 
as  regards  Great  Britain  or  the  Empire  as  a  whole — in  a  day  when 
the  Pacific  equally  with  the  Atlantic  is  to  be  the  highway  for  the 
commerce  of  the  the  world — will  be  so  tremendously  important  that 
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any  disadvantages  incident  to  her  present  dependency,  cannot  fail  to 
disappear  in  the  face  of  her  future  supremacy,  as  much  if  she  remains 
a  part  of  the  Empire,  as  if  she  becomes  an  independent  nation. 

Looking    then   at   the   past   of    Canada — it    may   seem    obscure, 
disappointing — but  turning  to  the  future,  it  is  glorious  ! 


Ireland. 

BY  A.  A.  WILL,  '03. 

POOR  uncrowned  Virgin,  Queen  of  her  one  green  isle, 
Sitting  alone  on  a  rock-bound,  forsaken  coast. 
The  cold,  cold  stones  about, 
And  the  passion-hot  heart  within, 
With  her  robe,  self-woven 
Of  the  emerald  green  of  her  fields, 
And  her  mountains  purple-clad — 
Ah  !  those  sorrow-dark  eyes  of  yearning  hope 
With  their  long,  long  glance  to  the  fair,  new  West — 
Still  young,  but  so  old  in  sorrow, 
Slave-shorn  of  her  heaven  born  state. 
Her  sceptre  a  broken  harp. 
And  her  helmet  her  dark,  damp  hair, 
Wet  with  the  torture  of  endless  strife, 
And  her  age-old  martyrdom. 


*^^^^^^5^ 
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BY    W.    GRAHAM    WRIGHT,    '05. 

pRANCIS  PARKMAN,  the  well-known  historian,  was  the  son  of 

Rev.  Francis  and  Caroline  Parkman,  and  was  born  in  Boston, 

September   i6th,    1823.     As  there  was  a  large  family  at  home,  his 

grandfather  took  charge  of  him 
for  five  years  from  the  time  he 
was  eight  years  of  age.  This 
brought  him  into  contact  with 
country  life,  which  early  inspired 
him  with  a  love  of  nature,  and 
we  find  him  roaming  the  Middle- 
sex Fells  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  He  had  a  great  fondness 
for  animals.  His  biographer* 
relates  that  one  Sunday,  while  he 
was  walking  to  church  behind 
his  parents,  the  latter  noticed 
the  passers-by  smiling.  On 
turning  around,  they  perceived 
their  young  son  marching  along 
carrying  a  dead  rat  by  the  tail. 
His  purpose  was  to  stuff  the 
animal  after  divine  worship. 
Although  his  father  was  a  prominent  clergyman,  Parkman  early 
developed  a  dislike  for  the  ministry,  which  became  more  and  more 
intense  as  he  grew  older.  One  day  his  father  caught  him  drawing  a 
picture  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  carrying  off  on  a  pitch-fork  two  or 
three  pious-looking  men  dressed  in  ministerial  garb. 

On  leaving  Chauncy  High  School,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1840,  joining  the  class  of  '44.  Parkman  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  man  in  the  American  colleges  to  follow  an  elective 
course  and  become  a  specialist.  We  may  find  the  reason  for  this  in 
the  fact  that,  when  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  decided  to 
write  a  history  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  therefore 
determined  to  bend  all  his  energies  in  that  direction.      With  this 

*  Charles  Haight  Farnham  :  "A  Life  of  Francis  Parkman."     Geo.  N.  Morang 
&  Co.,  Toronto,  1900. 
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purpose  before  him,  he  further  decided  to  take  a  course  in  gymnastics 
that  would  harden  his  weak  physique,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  make  difificult  expeditions  into  the  wildnerness  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  Indians,  and  the  various  battlefields.  It  is  said  his  room 
at  college  resembled  a  hunter's  den  more  than  a  study,  decorated  as 
it  was  with  trophies  of  the  hunt.  He  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day 
taking  long  tramps  with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder,  or  exercising  in  the 
gymnasium.  In  this  way  he  endeavored  to  transform  his  bodily 
weakness  into  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the  Indian.  In  the  vacation  of 
his  freshman  year,  Parkman  made  a  trip  to  River  Megalloway  and  up 
to  Lake  George,  studying  the  scenes  of  battles,  and  listening  to  the 
traditions  of  the  inhabitants. 

His  college  life  did  not  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  genius,  although  he  took  a  very  fair  standing  in  history  and 
rhetoric.  His  companions  regarded  him  as  retiring  in  disposition, 
but  they  never  for  a  moment  doubted  his  courage  or  his 
honesty.  Parkman  had  a  strong  regard  for  justice,  and  even  the 
smallest  thing  to  the  contrary  seemed  to  rouse  him.  It  is  related  that 
one  of  the  Harvard  professors  adopted  the  custom  of  calling  the  roll 
precisely  at  the  hour  instead  of  five  minutes  after,  as  had  been  done 
theretofore.  Young  Parkman  at  once  drew  up  a  petition  signed  by 
the  principal  members  of  the  class  remonstrating  against  the  innova- 
tion, and  presented  it  the  Faculty ;  and  the  professor  was  brought  to 
time.  Parkman  continued  his  severe  physical  training  throughout  his 
junior  year,  but  he  made  a  fatal  mistake  which  caused  him  misery  the 
rest  of  his  life — he  took  too  much  exercise  for  his  weak  constitution. 
He  believed  he  could  not  have  a  healthy  mind  in  a  weak  body,  so  he 
foolishly  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  injured  his  heart  by  severe 
exercise.  In  his  senior  year,  his  eyes  failed  him  also,  and  he  had  to 
give  up  his  study  and  go  to  Europe  for  treatment.  He  gained 
temporary  relief  and,  after  graduating,  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1845,  as  his  father  wished  him  to  enter  law.  It  was  here 
that  he  decided  to  write  "  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  which  has  made 
his  name  famous. 

It  might  be  well  here  to  look  at  the  preparation  Parkman  made  for 
his  literary  work,  and  at  his  methods  of  gathering  material.  He  had 
two  methods  of  investigation.  First,  by  personal  contact  with  the 
various  historical  Indian  tribes ;  he  lived  with  them  on  his  expeditions 
and  heard  their  traditions  regarding  Pontiac,  La  Salle,  Frontenac,  and 
his  other  heroes.  Second,  by  examining  original  documents ;  he 
visited  the  archives  of  Europe,  and  very  exhaustively  examined  their 
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records  of  border  warfare.  This  work  must  have  been  very  slow 
and  tedious  for  him,  as  they  all  had  to  be  read  to  him,  his 
eyes  serving  him  only  in  making  brief  notes  on  pink  paper.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  he  made  several  trips  to  Canada,  although 
there  is  not  much  available  information  as  to  these  expeditions. 
Parkman  spent  much  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  living  with  the 
seigneurs  and  camping  with  the  Indians.  Here  it  was  he  gathered  the 
facts  concerning  Wolfe's  famous  attack.  During  these  trips  he 
displayed  a  liking  for  what  was  grand  in  Nature,  and  a  strong  dislike 
for  the  marring  of  Nature  by  modern  improvements.  In  his  diary, 
speaking  of  clearing  the  land  of  forest,  he  regrets  that  "  the  Yankee 
spirit  of  improvement  should  be  destroying  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
country."  We  may  regard  this  preparation  as  being  very  rigorous,  but 
yet  it  conduced  to  that  highest  requisite  of  an  historian — accuracy. 

On  leaving  the  law  school,  Parkman  at  once  devoted  himself  to  his 
literary  work,  but  in  a  short  time  was  compelled  to  go  to  Europe  for 
eye  treatment.  In  1849  he  returned,  and  in  the  following  year 
married  Catherine  ScoUay,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow.  In  1851 
anthritis  in  the  knee  was  added  to  his  already  numerous  afflictions, 
thus  depriving  him  of  his  long  walks  In  1857  his  three-year-old  son 
died,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  deprived  of  his  helpmate.  About 
this  time  his  brain  gave  evidence  of  weakening,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  go  to  Paris.  On  returning  to  America  he  went  to  his  mother's 
home,  but  for  six  years  was  prevented  from  doing  serious  literary 
work.  He  devoted  this  period  to  horticulture,  and  in  an  invalid's 
chair  painfully  cultivated  his  flowers.  Parkman,  throughout  his  sick-  , 
ness,  endeavored  to  crush  his  infirmities  by  the  mighty  power  of  his 
will.  If  he  was  suffering  acutCj  pain  he  would  think  of  something 
else,  or  make  a  joke  and  live  down  the  pain.  While  on  his  Oregon 
Trail  expedition  he  was  taken  so  ill  that  his  attendants  thought  it 
impossible  for  him  to  proceed.  But  he  bade  his  guide  hold  him  up 
on  his  horse  and  pursue  the  journey.  It  is  to  this  indomitable  will 
that  he  owes  his  success.  Sickness  and  discouragement  seemed  to 
spur  him  on  to  greater  efforts.  Parkman  furnished  even  a  more 
pathetic  picture  than  did  Milton.  He  sat  with  his  eyes  shut  writing 
between  wires  stretched  across  the  paper  and  held  by  a  metal  frame, 
while  his  head  and  limbs  were  racked  with  sharp  pains. 

It  was  under  such  trying  conditions  as  these  that  Parkman  achieved 
such  great  success  in  the  literary  field.  When  he  undertook  his 
historical  work  he  estimated  that  it  would  require  twenty  years  to 
complete    it,    but,    owing   to   his   ill-health,    it   required    fifty.      He 
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published  about  fifteen  volumes,  including  one  novel,  "Vassal 
Morton,"  and  over  fifty  articles  in  periodicals.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  his  Alma  Mater,  and  in  1868  was  elected  an  Overseer  of 
Harvard,  and  in  1869,  during  his  temporary  abandonment  of  literary 
work,  was  elected  Professor  of  Horticulture.  He  published  a  book  on 
the  cultivation  of  roses  which  was  considered  a  standard  work  by 
horticulturists.  His  historical  work,  however,  remained  the  supreme 
ambition  of  his  life,  and  he  succeeded,  by  his  iron  will,  in  accomplish- 
ing an  amount  of  work  which  would  be  thought  considerable  for  a 
strong  man. 

Parkman's  philosophy  of  life  makes  a  very  interesting  study, 
although  there  are  not  enough  data  to  follow  it  up  exhaustively.  He 
has  left  one  sentence,  however,  which  strikes  the  key-note:  "The 
true  philosophy  of  life  is  to  seize  with  a  ready  and  strong  hand  all  the 
good  in  it,  and  to  bear  its  inevitable  evils  as  calmly  as  possible." 
In  another  place  he  sums  this  up  in  his  motto:  "Grin  and 
bear  it."  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  he  lived  up  to  this 
motto.  He  met  serious  difficulty  as  unflinchingly  as  if  it  was  nothing 
extraordinary;  he  seized •" the  enemy,"  as  he  called  his  bodily  weak- 
ness, and,  with  a  determined  will,  strove  to  drive  him  out.  In  all  the 
trying  periods  of  life  he  had  not  the  comfort  of  religion.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out  he  early  developed  a  strong  distaste  for  things 
religious,  and  soon  became  a  thorough  utilitarian.  This  is  rather 
unaccountable,  as  he  had  a  strong  conservative  tendency  in  most 
things,  and  his  parents  and  ancestors  were  deeply  religious.  Parkman 
beyond  doubt  weakened  his  influence  over  his  readers  by  this  lack  of 
religious  feelings.  In  his  writings  the  denunciation  of  denominations 
that  exalt  ritualism,  particularly  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are 
most  scathing.  He  refused  to  identify  himself  with  the  more  radical 
movements  of  the  times,  but  preferred  to  accept  as  another  formula  of 
life :  "  A  man  must  feel  that  he  holds  his  fate  in  his  own  hands." 

Parkman  continued  his  literary  work  to  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  November,  1893.  On  the 
Sunday  previous  he  had  felt  ill  after  coming  from  his  customary  row 
on  Jamaica  Pond.  Peritonitis  seized  him,  and  he  went  down  to  his 
death  on  Wednesday  as  he  had  lived,  calm  and  resolute.  One  of  the 
last  things  he  did  was  to  tell  those  around  him  that  he  had  just 
dreamed  of  killing  a  bear. 

So  ended  the  life  of  this  strange  character.  Some  may  even  regard 
him  as  eccentric,  but,  whatever  else  may  be  said,  he  certainly  accom- 
plished his  aim  in  life — to  write  an  accurate  historical  record  of  a  most 
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interesting  period.  He  was  not  a  genius,  as  we  commonly  accept  that 
term,  but  by  seizing  circumstances  and  opportunities  with  a  strong 
grip,  he  compelled  them  to  bend  to  his  one  ambition,  until  it  had 
been  realized. 


Book  Reviews, 

'^TTHE  French-Canadian  in  the  British  Empire."  By  Henri  Bourassa. 

^  London  :  John  Murray,  1902.  Pp.  35.  Reprinted  from  the 
Monthly  Review. 

In  this  little  pamphlet  the  clever  member  of  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  for  Labelle  deals  in  his  own  brilliant  fashion  with  the 
much  discussed  problem  of  the  relation  of  Quebec  to  the  Empire.  In 
these  days  of  Imperialism,  when  Canada  is  considered  the  most 
imperialistic  of  all  the  colonies,  it  is  needful  to  consider  how  far  this 
important  section  of  our  country  favors  a  closer  union  within  the 
British  Empire.  If  we  are  to  believe  M.  Bourassa,  the  French-Cana- 
dian favors  it  not  at  all,  and  rather  than  have  imposed  on  him  imperial 
burdens  which  he  neither  desires  nor,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  needs, 
he  would  welcome  independence  or  even  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  He  is  peaceable  and  home-loving  and  totally  opposed  to 
to  any  increased  burdens  of  taxation  or  forced  military  service.  His 
allegiance  is  to  Canada,  not  to  the  British  Empire,  and  he  views  the 
question  of  Imperial  Federation  from  this  standpoint  alone.  M. 
Bourassa  shows  that  this  is  a  natural  point  of  view  by  a  brief  but 
luminous  resume  of  the  history  of  the  French-Canadian,  who  aban- 
doned by  the  French  Government,  has  learned  to  love  the  semi-British 
institutions  he  possesses  in  Canada.  Any  sentimental  regard  for  the 
Empire  is  utterly  foreign  to  him.  His  only  desire  is  to  build  up  a 
sturdy  nation  on  this  continent. 

That  this  is  the  opinion  held  by  most  intelligent  Frenchmen  in  this 
country  we  can  hardly  question.  Yet,  so  long  as  the  movement 
toward  Imperial  Federation  is  headed  by  the  greatest  of  all  French- 
Canadians,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  section  of  our  people  may 
in  time  come  to  see  that,  even  looking  at  the  matter  selfishly,  Canada's 
interests,  tor  the  present  at  least,  demand  a  closer  union  of  the 
elements  of  the  Empire. 

This  pamphlet,  however,  is  worthy  careful  attention  as  a  clear, 
forcible  presentation  of  one  side  of  the  argument.  As  might  be 
expected  from  its  author,  the  style  is  easy  and  graceful. 

E.  W.  Wallace. 
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University  of  Toronto  Studies.  Review  of  Historical  Publications 
Relating  to  Canada  for  the  year  1902.  Edited  by  Professor 
George  M.  Wrong  and  H.  H.  Langton.  Toronto:  The  University 
Library,  1903. 

A  production  of  which  the  editors  and  the  University  have 
reason  to  be  proud  is  the  Annual  Review  of  Historical  Publications 
Relating  to  Canada,  Vol.  VH.  of  which  has  recently  appeared.  The 
work  is  comprehensive,  even  including,  among  two  hundred  or 
more  reviews,  notices  of  magazine  articles  which  have  to  do  with 
Canada.  It  might  be  thought  that  a  work  of  this  nature  and  magni- 
tude must  necessarily  be  of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader,  yet 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  Throughout  the  style  is  bright  and 
entertaining,  with  here  and  there  touches  of  humor  and  even  of  mild 
satire.  The  editors,  however,  have  not  forgotten  their  chief  task.  The 
reviews  are  discriminating,  the  judgments  being  by  no  means  all 
favorable.  Yet  even  in  the  adverse  criticism  there  is  a  kindly  spirit 
which  is  unmistakable.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Review 
would  not  be  of  greater  value  if  more  space  were  given  to  the  more 
important  publications — even  to  more  descriptive  material — with 
merely  an  index  of  the  others  ;  but  doubtless  the  editors  have 
considered  the  matter. 

The  ten-year-old  University  of  Chicago  has  ten  scientific  periodicals. 
Columbia  and  others  of  the  progressive  universities  are  noted  for  their 
economic  and  other  publications.  Why  do  we  not  have  more  produc- 
tions in  history,  economics  and  science  from  the  University  Press  ? 

R.    G.    DiNGMAN. 
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Before  and  After. 

A  ND  are  they  past,  those  four  delighiful  years, 
•**■     That  all  so  speedily  have  sped  ? 
And  gone  are  all  the  youthful  hopes  and  fears 
That  gave  the  zest  to  days  long  dead  ? 

O  Time  !  Turn  back  thy  flight !  Let  me  once  more 
Care  free  with  cap  and  gown  appear  ! 

Grant  but  a  part  of  those  glad  days  of  yore, 
Give  me  the  boon  of  one  more  year. 


What !  Do  you  say  my  name  does  not  appear  ? 

What !  Plucked  !  O  grievous,  cruel  fate  ! 
Must  I  forsooth  drag  out  another  year 

Within  these  walls  whose  sight  I  hate  ? 

0  thrice  accursed  luck,  to  linger  here  ! 
(How  for  those  foul  exams  I  crammed  !) 

1  loathe  this  life  as  in  a  prison  drear, 
O  dreadful  halls,  O  doubly 

\The printer  refused  to  go  further?^ 


A  young  lady  once  went  to  the  zoo, 

With  a  hat  that  was  pretty  and  noo ; 

The  giraffe  ate  the  bonnet 

For  the  flowers  that  were  on  it, 

And  threw  her  false  hair  to  the  gnoo. 
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A  Long  Way  After  Kipling. 

^    YOUTH  there  was  and  he  clutched  his  pen, 
^*-  (Even  as  you  and  I.) 

And  made  off  to  a  place  he  called  his  den, 
Where,  far  from  the  haunts  of  happy  men, 
He  plugged  and  crammed  with  the  strength  of  ten, 
(Even  as  you  and  I.) 

O,  the  hours  we  spend  and  the  powers  we  spend 

And  the  work  of  head  and  hand, 
All  gone  on  a  subject  we  never  knew 
And  now  we  know  that  we  never  can  know 
And  never  can  understand  ! 

The  youth  was  plucked  on  his  next  exam, 

(Even  as  you  and  I.) 
And  another  chap  who  was  better  at  cram, 
And  had  fooled  all  year  without  a  qualm. 
Made  the  youth  use  a  word  that  rimes  with  "psalm," 

(Even  as  you  and  I.) 

O,  it  isn't  the  hours  and  it  isn't  the  powers 

That  burn  like  a  red  hot  brand  ; 
It's  coming  to  know  that  the  other  chap  knew 
That  those  questions  were  short  and  easy,  too. 
Which  the  youth  who  had  studied  till  all  was  blue. 
Could  not  fathom  or  understand. 

E.  E.  D. 


"WHEN  GREEK  MEETS  GREEK." 

There  was  once  a  sour-hearted  Greek  who  kept  a  fruit  shop  on  a 
corner  of  two  narrow  thoroughfares  in  Cairo.  One  day  a  street 
huckster  came  up  the  street  calling  out  his  luscious  pineapples.  The 
sour-hearted  Greek  scowled  at  him  out  of  his  door  and  said  :  "  I  wish 
a  wheel  would  come  off  that  rascal's  waggon."  No  sooner  wished  than 
gratified.  A  crowd  soon  came  up.  The  huckster  sold  forty  lires' 
worth  of  pineapples.  The  sour-hearted  Greek  sold  no  more  for  a 
week. 

Moral. — The  huckster  had  his  waggon  mended.  R.  G.  D. 
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Soap-Bubblcs  and  Like  Phenomena. 

BY    W.    P.    NEAR,    '03. 

HAT  soap-bubbles  were  a  source  of  amusement  many  ages 

Tago,  is  proved  by  an  Etruscan  vase  of  very  great  antiquity, 
in  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  on  which  children  are  represented 
as  blowing  bubbles  with  a  pipe.  Nearly  everyone  has 
been  at  some  time  thus  entertained.  We  have  admired 
the  soap-bubble's  brilliancy  of  colour  aod  perfectness  of 
shape,  but  probably  not  many  have  stopped  to  think 
what  forces  are  acting  to  produce  such  a  magnificent 
object  with  so  little  difficulty.  In  a  brief  way  this  article 
will  discuss  these  moulding  forces  by  enumerating  a  few 
simple  experiments  which  may  any  day  be  observed  in  nature.  The 
forces  m  question  are  of  the  commonest  in  every-day  life.  We  cannot 
pour  water  from  a  jug,  or  perform  the  most  ordinary  operations  with 
any  liquid  without  bringing  them  into  play.  When  a  camel's-hair 
brush  is  dipped  into  water  there  is  no  particular  difference  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  hairs  ;  but,  on  withdrawing  the  brush  from  the  water, 
the  hairs  cling  tightly  together.  We  have  all  noticed  water  slowly 
dropping  from  a  tube  ;  each  drop  forms  gradually  and  grows  until  it 
has  attained  a  definite  size,  when  it  suddenly  falls  away.  Every  drop 
is  seen  to  be  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  one  preceding  it,  and  this 
cannot  be  the  result  of  mere  chance.  These  two  matters  of  common 
observation  point  to  the  existence  of  something  resembling  an  elastic 
membrane  around  the  brush  and  encircling  the  water-drop. 

The  actual  existence  of  this  skin  may  be  vividly  pictured  in  another 
operation  familiar  to  an  apothecary.  In  pouring  liquid  into  a  narrow- 
necked  bottle,  a  glass  rod  is  placed  in  the  bottle  and  against  the  edge 
of  the  vessel  from  which  the  liquid  is  poured ;  the  liquid  runs  smoothly 
down  about  the  rod  without  spilling.  The  skin  around  this  column 
of  liquid  acts  just  as  effectively  as  a  glass  funnel-tube. 
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This  elastic  film  is  always  under  tension,  as  illustrated  by  the 
familiar  capillary  tubes.  We  have  often  seen  straws  and  sticks  cling- 
ing together  in  the  middle  of  a  pond  ;  why  are  they  not  lying  around 
the  pond  at  random  ?  We  can  reproduce  this  effect  in  a  simple 
experiment.  If  clean  glass  beads  are  dropped  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  a  partly  filled  vessel  they  quickly  rush  to  the  edge  of  the 
vessel.  If  other  beads  are  paraffined  so  that  they  are  not  wet  by  the 
water,  when  dropped  into  the  vessel  they  crowd  together  in  the  centre, 
as  do  the  sticks  and  straws.  Then  if  water  be  poured  into  the  vessel 
until  it  is  rounded  up  over  the  edge,  these  phenomena  are  reversed. 
The  causes  of  these  actions  are  easily  understood  by  picturing  the 
curvature  of  the  film  about  the  beads  and  at  the  walls  of  the  dish. 
This  film  will  strive  to  assume  the  least  area  possible,  and  hence  the 
beads  go  to  the  edge  or  crowd  into  the  centre,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  tension  in  these  elastic  skins  is  different  for  different  liquids. 
For  instance,  alcohol  drops  are  much  smaller  than  water,  but 
alcohol  is  lighter  than  water,  hence  the  elastic  film  for  alcohol  is 
much  weaker  than  that  for  water.  Again,  benzine  is  of  common 
domestic  use  for  cleaning  grease  spots,  and  the  rule  is  followed  of 
applying  the  benzine  around  the  spot  first,  and  then  rubbing  with 
a  fresh  cloth.  It  is  known  that  greasy  benzine  has  a  much  stronger 
skin  than  pure  benzine  ;  hence,  to  prevent  the  grease  from  spreading, 
the  benzine  is  applied  around  the  spot  first,  and  the  stronger  skin  of 
the  greasy  benzine  pulls  the  grease  up  into  a  little  heap  in  the  centre, 
where  it  may  be  easily  rubbed  off. 

Now,  a  soap-bubble  differs  from  a  drop  of  liquid,  in  that  it  consists 
of  a  layer  of  liquid  between  two  elastic  films,  and  also,  in  that  the  soapy 
film  is  much  stronger  than  that  on  ordinary  water.  That  these  skins 
on  a  soap-bubble  are  elastic  and  under  tension  is  easily  illustrated.  A 
bubble  is  blown  on  a  pipe.  When  the  stem  of  the  pipe  is  released,  the 
air  rushes  out  with  strong  enough  current  to  extinguish  a  candle  flame, 
the  bubble  behaving  exactly  as  an  elastic  bag.  Then,  naturally  one 
might  conclude  that  the  air  in  a  large  bubble  is  under  greater  pressure 
than  in  a  smaller  one,  but  the  reverse  is  found  to  be  the  case.  If  a 
manometer  tube  is  attached  to  the  pipe  on  which  the  bubble  is  blown 
the  pressure  may  be  read,  and  it  is  found  that  as  the  size  increases  the 
pressure  decreases. 

The  spherical  is  the  most  common  form  a  soap-bubble  takes,  but  they 
may  be  made  in  various  shapes  according  to  the  frame  on  which  they 
are  formed.  However,  in  all  these  irregular  shapes  a  curious  law  is 
found.    If  a  jar  is  blown  full  of  bubbles  it  is  seen  that  more  than  three 
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films  never  meet  in  an  edge  and  that  these  can  make  only  equal  angles 
with  one  another.  A  cylindrical  bubble  may  be  made  between  two 
circular  rings,  and  if  the  cylinder  be  short  it  develops  a  waist  with  a 
decrease  of  pressure  and  bulges  out  with  an  increase.  Then,  if  the 
rings  be  slowly  drawn  apart  there  will  be  a  point  reached  when  the 
above  order  is  reversed,  and  if  a  waist  is  developed,  the  pressure 
inside  being  greater  will  cause  a  bulge  in  another  part  of  the  bubble 
and  hence  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  bubble 
collapsing  into  a  large  one  on  one  ring  and  a  small  one  on  the  other. 
This  effect  first  occurs  when  the  length  of  the  cylinder  just  equals  its 
circumference.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  if  a  long  cylinder  of  liquid 
is  suddenly  formed,  being  unstable  it  immediately  breaks  up  into 
alternately  large  and  small  drops. 

This  process  is  exactly  what  occurs  in  the  making  of  a  spider's  web. 
The  web  consists  of  two  kinds  of  miniature  ropes ;  the  radial  ropes 
are  hard  and  smooth,  and  the  circular  are  very  elastic  and  are  covered 
with  beads  of  a  sticky  liquid  placed  at  regular  intervals.  In  a  good 
web  there  are  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  these  beads — and  a 
spider  makes  a  whole  web  within  an  hour.  Nature  helps  in  the 
distribution  of  these  beads.  The  spider  spins  a  thread  and  at  the 
same  time  wets  it  with  a  sticky  liquid,  which,  at  first,  is  a  long  smooth 
cylinder,  but  it  immediately  breaks  up  into  alternately  large  and  small 
beads. 

It  is  a  common  experience  to  watch  water  issuing  from  a  small 
nozzle.  It  is  first  in  the  form  of  a  smooth  cylinder,  then  begins  to 
glitter,  and  finally  scatters  about  in  drops.  If  the  stream  be  allowed 
to  patter  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  tuning-fork  be  sounded,  the  water 
gathers  into  a  continuous  stream  and  the  paper  hums  out  the  same 
note  as  the  fork.  It  was  found  that  if  in  any  way  a  series  of  necks 
less  than  three  diameters  apart  could  be  developed  on  a  cylinder  of 
liquid,  then  each  part  of  the  cylinder  would  be  in  stable  equilibrium, 
and  so  would  not  break  up  into  drops.  The  vibrations  of  the  tuning- 
fork  develop  such  a  series  of  necks.  A  glass  tube,  with  a  thin  sheet 
of  rubber  stretched  across  its  opening,  is  supported  in  an  upright 
position  and  a  fine  stream  of  water  is  made  to  strike  against  the 
rubber.  If  a  watch  is  held  against  the  nozzle,  the  vibrations  of  the 
watch  are  communicated  to  the  nozzle  and  thence  they  develop  a 
series  of  necks  on  the  stream  ;  these  are  magnified  many  times  and 
the  sounds  given  forth  by  the  vibrating  rubber  resemble  a  hammer 
striking  an  anvil  more  than  the  faint  ticking  of  a  watch.  Also  the 
nozzle  may  be  given  rigid  connection  with  a  music-box  and  the  tune 
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will  be  reproduced  many  times  louder  by  the  rubber  membrane. 
Thus  we  have  probably  found  the  reason  for  speaking  of  a  fountain  as 
''playing."  For  actual  calculations  of  this  magnifying  power,  Lord 
Rayleigh  has  demonstrated  that  in  a  stream  of  water  one  twenty-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  necks  impressed  develop  a  thousand  fold 
in  depth  every  fortieth  of  a  second. 

Accurate  calculations  might  be  made  of  the  strength  of  these  films 
for  different  liquids,  but  these  would  lead  us  into  mathematics. 
Neither  does  space  permit  describing  a  number  of  interesting 
operations  and  tricks  which  may  be  performed  with  bubbles.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  as  it  is,  this  outline  will  serve  to  give  an  added 
interest  to  one  of  the  sports  of  childhood. 
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MISSIONAI^Y 

RELrcloUS 


The   Missionary  Lectureship   in  Our   Denominational 

Colleges. 

BY    CHAS.    W.    SERVICE,    B.A.,    M.D. 

T^HE  multiplicity,  complexity   and  diversity  of  modern  problems 

*       has  produced  a  new  environment  for  the  modern  minister.     The 

conditions  of  life  are  not  so  simple  and  so  unrelated  as  a  century 

ago.      Problems    social,    economic,    political, 

moral  and  religious    have  to  be  faced  by  the 

preacher  of  to-day. 

Theology  is  a  progressive  science  and  the 
minister's  duties  and  relations  are  ever  widen- 
ing. His  horizon  is  ever  enlarging  He  can- 
not ignore  the  manifoldness  of  modern  life. 
The  theological  curricula  of  a  half  century  ago 
are  not  ample  for  the  present  day.  The  theo- 
logical schools  are  constantly  revising  and  en- 
larging the  scope  of  their  courses  of  study. 
As  new  needs  develop  there  is  a  corresponding 
adaptation  of  the  curricula. 

Two  great  questions,  arising  from  his  relation 
to  the  world's  evangelization,  have  to  be  faced  by  every  young  man 
who  proposes  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry.  First,  "  Does  God  call 
him  into  this  ministry  ?"  That  settled,  there  immediately  follows  the 
question,  "Where  does  he  call  him  to  service?"  It  is  first  a  question 
of  fact,  and  then  a  question  of  location.  Every  true  man  of  God 
must  answer  the  question  as  in  God's  sight.  "  At  home  ? "  or 
"  Abroad  ?  "  "  The  field  is  the  world  "  ;  that  is,  the  field  is  one  and 
no  invidious  distinction  should  be  made. 

If  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  called  to  remain  at  home,  what  are 
the  peculiar  obligations  resting  on  him  ?  He  is  the  natural  leader, 
counselor,  stimulator,  and  organizer  of  his  people.  To  him  is  largely 
committed  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  the  missionary  spirit  at  home. 


REV.    C.    W.    SERVICE, 
B.A.,    M.D. 
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R.    C.    ARMSTRONG, 
B.A. 


"  Like  priest,  like  people."  The  development  of  the  home  arm  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  is  as  important  as  the  actual  work  on  the  mission 
fields.     In  fact  the  one  determines  the  other. 

Because  practically  the  same  obligations  rest 
on  both  classes  of  workers  in  relation  to  Chris- 
tian missions,  therefore  the  same  training  is 
necessary  for  both.  Workers  at  home  and 
prospective  workers  abroad  should  alike  be 
instructed  in  missions.  The  missionary  arm 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  almost  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  paramount.  If  this  is  so, 
a  minister  infused  with  missionary  spirit  and 
schooled  in  the  principles  and  facts  of  missions 
is  essential  if  the  Church  is  to  be  truly  mis- 
sionary. 

Our  present  theological  curriculum  is  inadequate  :  First,  because  it 
substitutes  a  text  book  for  the  living  voice  ;  secondly,  because  that 
text  book  deals  only  with  one  small  phase  of  the  great  missionary 
problem.  There  is,  therefore,  a  slighting  of  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Church's  work. 

A  history  of  missions  merely  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
to- day.  We  need  a  study  of  the  science  of  missions.  A  study  of 
missionary  principles,  facts  and  methods  is  necessary.  Any  history  of 
missions  practically  ignores  the  great  missionary  problems  of  to-day. 
History  is  retrospect,  not  outlook.  It  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  study  the  past.  The 
modern  Christian  Church  must  face  con- 
ditions as  they  really  are  in  non-Christian 
lands,  and  solve  the  variety  of  problems 
involved. 

The  establishment  of  a  chair  in  missions 
is,  perhaps,  not  practicable  in  all  our  denom- 
inational colleges  at  once.  But  there  is  a 
substitute  that  will  supply  the  need  for  the 
meantime,  viz.,  a  collaborated  lectureship  on 
missions. 

The  plan  proposed  is  as  follows  : 
I.  A  Systematic  Course  of  Missionary  Lec- 
tures.   The  lecture  system  is  obviously  superior  to  the  text  book  system, 
(fl)  A  course  covering  one  year ;  {b)  one  or  two  lectures  each  week, 
probably  about  twenty-five  in  all ;  {c)  all  theological  students  should 
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be  required  to  attend  ;  (d)  the  lectures  should  be  at  such  an  hour  that 
other  students,  Leaguers,  Deaconesses,  etc.,  may  attend  if  desired. 

2.  Utilize  Professors^  Local  Pastors,  Returned  Missionaries  and 
Interested  Laymen. 

The  advantages  would  be  many — {a)  No  one  would  be  over-bur- 
dened ;  {b)  a  variety  of  talent,  method  and  points  of  view  ;  {c)  little  or 
no  expense  entailed ;  (d)  adaptability  to  each  college  ;  {e)  information 
could  be  brought  up  to  date  each  year ;  (/)  reflex  eflfect  on  lectures 
and  through  them  on  ministry  at  large. 

3.  Suggested  Outline  of  Course. — (a)  Scriptural  basis  of  missions — 
four  lectures;  {b)  history  of  missions — four  lectures;  {c)  missionary 
methods  in  fields — three  lectures  ;  {d)  social  conditions  in  non-Chris- 
stian  lands — four  lectures  ;  {e)  survey  of  world  field  and  study  of 
conditions  and  problems  in  selected  fields — eight  lectures  ;  (/)  mis- 
sionary organization  and  methods  in  the  home  Church — two  lectures. 


The  Methodist  Young  PcopIe^s  Summer  School, 
Toronto. 

BY    W.    S.    DANIELS,    B.A., 

Missionary  Vice-President,  Norivich    District. 

A  YOUNG  man  should  attend  the  Summer  School  held  at  Toronto 
^~^     for  at  least  three  reasons  : 

I.  The  place  of  meeting  is  unique. 

Toronto  is  a  great  city,  not  only  for  its  size,  beauty,  commercial 
importance  and  political  interests,  but,  from  a  young  man's  stand- 
point, because  it  is  the  centre  of  thought  and  life  of  Ontario. 

In  ancient  times  "  All  roads  led  to  Rome."  The  path  towards 
eminence  and  usefulness  in  any  profession  or  calling  that  a  young  man 
in  Ontario  may  choose  will  lead  him  towards  Toronto,  whether  it  be 
that  of  teaching,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  engineering,  law,  medicine  or 
theology. 

The  city  is  true  to  the  original  meaning  of  its  name.  "Toronto  "  is 
said  to  be  an  Indian  word  signifying  "  meeting-place."  It  is  especially 
fitting  that  it  should  be  the  meeting-place  of  Bible  students  and  mis- 
sion workers  at  Summer  School. 

Moreover,  the  Summer  School  will  convene  at  Victoria  University, 
the  greatest  educational  institution  in  Canadian  Methodism.  From 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  there  stretches  a  line  of  colleges  (provided  by  the 
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fathers  of  our  Church),  well  endowed  and  handsomely  equipped,  nine 
in  number.  Victoria  has  the  longest  history  and  the  chief  place 
among  them  all.  Toronto  is  a  city  of  colleges.  While  at  the  Sum- 
mer School  one  may  see  many  other  and  beautiful  colleges,  but  surely 
every  young  man  in  our  Church  ought  at  least  to  know  and  see 
Victoria.  Better  still,  he  can  be  a  student  for  at  least  one  week  by 
attending  the  School. 

2.  The  studies  pursued  at  the  Summer  School  are  excellent  for  any 
young  man,  be  he  layman  or  minister.  No  League  officer  or  Sabbath 
School  teacher  can  afford  to  miss  the  instruction  imparted  in  Bible 
truths  by  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  theology.  Above  all,  we 
mention  the  instruction  and  inspiration  derived  from  actual  personal 
contact  with  men  and  women  from  mission  fields  occupied  by  our 
Church.  If  anyone  in  our  day  possesses  and  manifests  the  spirit  of 
John  Wesley,  of  the  Apostle  Paul  or  of  Jesus  Christ,  surely  it  is  such 
as  these  who  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  moral 
heroism  of  a  true  missionary  of  the  Cross  should  appeal  to  every  young 
man. 

3.  Last  of  all  and  of  most  practical  importance,  a  young  man  should 
attend  the  Summer  Schocl  because  there  he  can  be  trained  and 
inspired  to  do  Christ-like  work  right  where  he  lives.  Only  two  Sum- 
mer Schools  have  been  held  at  Toronto,  and  already  many  local 
schools  have  followed.  District  winter  schools  are  a  natural  product 
of  our  great  central  Summer  School.  This  is  not  simply  a  theory  ;  it 
has  been  well  demonstrated.  Norwich  District  Winter  School  held 
recently,  which  proved  so  great  a  blessing,  was  directly  the  outcome 
of  the  Summer  School,  1902.  A  number  of  young  people  attended 
Toronto  Summer  School,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  laid  it  upon  our  hearts 
to  carry  the  blessings  received  to  others  at  home  who  were  not  so 
privileged.  Not  only  had  we  the  unmistakable  leading  of  the  Spirit, 
but  the  Summer  School  had  given  us  a  knowledge  of  plans  and  methods 
of  organization  and  put  us  in  touch  with  speakers  for  our  School. 

More  than  natural  wealth  Canada  needs  Christian  stalwarts.  More 
than  increased  numbers  Canadian  Methodism  needs  stalwart  Chris- 
tians. Come  along,  young  men,  especially  you  who  teach  or  preach  ! 
A  few  dollars  and  a  few  days  spent  at  the  Summer  School,  Toronto, 
will  make  you  in  principle  and  practice  more  like  the  most  perfect 
Young  Man  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Norwich,  April  17th,  1903. 
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PROVINCIAL  AID  Chancellor  Burwash,  in  the  Alumni  Monthly  for 
TO  THE        May,    writes   a   vigorous   article   on   the    Provincial 

UNIVERSITY.  University  question.  The  Chancellor,  who  had  a 
closer  connection  with  the  federation  movement  than 
is  generally  known,  briefly  reviews  the  history  of  university  develop- 
ment in  the  Province ;  the  main  purpose  of  the  article,  however,  is  to 
point  out  the  unwisdom  of  scattering  the  educational  resources  of  the 
Province  by  applying  them  to  more  than  the  one  University. 

A  strong  appeal  is  made  for  one  front-rank  Provincial  University 
which  will  attract  Canadian  students ;  otherwise  we  will  have  two  or 
more  indifferent  universities  whose  students  will  continue  to  go  to 
foreign  universities  for  post-graduate  work. 

The  Chancellor's  position  seems  unassailable.  The  University  of 
Toronto,  although  now  making  rapid  strides,  has  still  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  in  facilities  for  advanced 
research.  It  is  surely  folly  for  the  Government  to  make  grants  to 
other  universities  when  its  own  institution  is  still  handicapped  by  lack 
of  means.  The  policy  is  obviously  short-sighted ;  can  it  be  that  it  is 
dictated  by  supposed  political  exigencies,  as  the  Chancellor  suggests  ? 
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ANNESLEY      The  womcn  students  of  Victoria  are  to  be  envied 
HALL.  upon  the  completion   of  the   Women's   Residence. 

When  the  splendid  new  building  is  thrown  open  in 
October,  Victoria,  from  the  women's  point  of  view  at  least,  will  have 
taken  a  long  step  forward.  The  new  building  contains  reception  and 
assembly  rooms,  gymnasium,  offices  and  the  like,  and  dormitories  with 
accommodation  for  sixty  persons.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  Probably  the  only  objection  that  can  be 
made  to  building  and  appointments  is  the  small  size  of  the  students' 
rooms. 

The  well-ordered  college  residence  is  always  of  great  value,  but 
in  the  case  of  women  students  it  is  almost  indispensable.  When  all 
is  said  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  social  life  and  the 
friendships  made  are  among  the  most  important  formative  influences 
at  college.  In  a  well-conducted  residence  all  the  best  of  such 
influences  have  free  scope.  Hail  to  the  Women's  Residence  !  Now 
one  for  the  men  ! 

FROM  THE      Among  the  interesting  facts  to  be  found  in  the  report 
president's    for   1902  of  the  President  of  the   University   is  a 
REPORT.       comparative  statement  of  the  attendance  at  Univer- 
sity and  at  Victoria  Colleges.    The  number  of  regular 
undergaduate  students  in  the  former  is  432  ;  in  the  latter  224.     This 
indicates  that  the  attendance  at  Victoria  is  increasing  satisfactorily — 
as  doubtless  is  the  case  also  across  the  Park.    President  Louden  notes 
as  well  the  gratifying  increase  in  the  amount  of  research  work  being 
done,  especially  among  the  undergraduates. 

COLLEGE  AND  One  of  the  dangers  incidental  to  a  college  course  is 
FELLOWSHIP,  that  instead  of  bringing  a  man  into  closer  touch  with 
men,  it  may  lead  him  to  set  himself  apart  from 
them.  One  need  not  seek  far  to  find  instances  of  this  unfortunate 
species  of  selfishness.  Intellectual  pride  is  a  sad  phenomenon. 
It  suggests  at  once  the  thought  that  the  person  afllicted  has  missed 
entirely  the  essential  idea  of  true  culture.  "  Culture  is  a  multiplying  of 
points  of  contact,"  not  a  process  by  which  some  men  arc  put  apart  on 
pedestals  and  out  of  sympathy  with  their  fellows.  Individual  progress, 
says  Hegel,  is  directed  toward  "harmony  with  the  universal,"  not 
toward  a  state  of  cold,  intellectual  isolation.  Tennyson's  Lancelot  was 
a  "  kindly  man  moving  among  his  kind."     If  a  man  make  his  college 
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opportunities  for  advancement  lead  to  anything  opposed  to  this  he  is 
to  be  pitied.  The  world  looks  at  such  a  man  with  some  measure  of 
admiration  because  of  his  attainments,  but  with  a  very  small  degree  of 
fellow-feeling. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  purpose  of  these  years  of  training  is  to 
increase  usefulness,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term.  An  over- 
development of  egotism  raises  a  practically  impassable  barrier  against 
the  realization  of  such  an  end.  Most  men  as  they  leave  a  good  college 
probably  have  altruistic  aims ;  an  earnest,  close-range  study  of  human 
nature— in  living  men,  not  in  literature  or  elsewhere — is  necessary 
before  the  purpose  can  be  realized  in  any  satisfactory  degree. 

The  problem  of  keeping  in  touch  with  men  tends  to  arise  for  the 
college  man,  even  though  he  have  the  most  sincere  desire  to  maintain 
old  relations  with  his  fellows.  Here  is  a  college  man  going  back  after 
four  years  to  the  home  town.  His  own  tastes  and  those  of  his  former 
associates  have  during  the  years  been  directed  along  different  lines. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  two 
should  gradually  be  broken.  This  is  a  danger  which  may  be  a  bar  to 
future  usefulness.  A  greater  danger  is  that  the  student  may  develop 
the  idea  that  he  belongs  to  an  exclusive,  intellectual  caste.  For  the 
first  condition  of  things  there  may  be  some  justification ;  for  the 
second  there  is  none.  The  college  man  may  with  reasonable  care 
avoid  both.  If  he  will  he  may  show  by  his  conduct  that  a  university 
training  has  made  him  no  less  a  man  among  men. 


England's  There  have  been  rather  persistent  rumors  during  the 
TRADE  past  year  or  two  that  England's  traditional  free  trade 
POLICY.  policy  was  to  be  abandoned.  There  are  signs  at  present 
that  the  battle  is  now  to  be  pressed  to  the  gates.  Whether  preferential 
trade  and,  hence,  a  policy  more  or  less  protective,  will  improve  the 
economic  position  of  England  and  of  the  Empire  will  probably  not  be 
known  otherwise  than  by  experience.  There  is  little  value  in  arguing 
from  the  economic  history  of  England  for  the  past  sixty  years  that  the 
free  trade  regime  should  be  continued  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather 
idle  to  try  to  argue  by  analogy  from  the  United  States  to  England  in 
favor  of  a  protective  policy.  It  is  more  than  likely,  indeed,  that  the 
conditions  in  each  case  are  entirely  different — a  correct  solution  of 
any  such  problem  depends  upon  an  accurate  study  of  existing  condi- 
tions, illuminated  by  the  sidelights  of  theory  and  of  history. 

It  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  present  matter,  to  recollect 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  defection  from  the  Liberal  party  in  1886,  and  the 
consequent  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to 
see  Mr.  Chamberlain's  enthusiasm  at  the  present  time  lead  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Conservative  party. 


COLLEGE        Anyone  who  has  heard  the  students  of  one  of  tiie 
SONGS.  great   residence    colleges  such   as   Princeton,    sing, 

knows  somewhat  the  value  to  such  institutions  of  the 
college  songs.  Mr.  Williams,  for  example,  in  his  article  on  "  The 
University  of  Chicago,"  in  this  issue,  mentions  the  wonderful  charm 
of  the  senior  "sings"  in  his  own  university.  This  is  something  in 
which  both  Toronto  and  Victoria  are  weak.  We  hear  much  about  the 
need  of  college  spirit,  whicl)  clearly  is  not  a  product  of  any  one  cause. 
But  part  of  the  root  of  cot^ge  spirit  certainly  is  based  in  the  emotions ; 
and  there  is  no  more  eflfective  way  of  strengthening  this  part  of  the 
college  bond,  we  think,  th^n  through  good  college  songs.  Yale, 
which  is  already  well  supplied  with  chorus  songs,  is  through  its 
Glee  Club  giving  $100  in  prizes  for  new  songs.  Here  is  a  pre- 
cedent that  our  own  Literary  Society  or  Glee  Club  might  follow. 
Victoria  has  many  students  and  graduates  fully  qualified  thus  to 
sound  the  merits  of  the  old  Alma  Mater  in  verse.     Whv  not  do  it  ? 


CZAR  STREET.  Through  the  efforts  primarily  of  Messrs.  St.  John, 
Farewell,  and  DeMille,  there  begins  to  appear  some 
likelihood  that  the  two  sections  of  Victoria's  campus  m^y  be  united 
by  the  closing  of  the  west  end  of  Czar  Street.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
property  owners  concerned  have  been  seen  and  the  majority,  includ- 
ing even  some  former  opponents,  won  over  to  the  side  of  progress. 
In  case  the  street  is  closed  Victoria  will  probably  have  to  give  to  the 
city  a  thirty  to  forty-foot  driveway  on  the  east  side  of  the  college 
grounds  from  Czar  Street  to  Queen's  Park.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
some  disadvantage  to  the  college  in  this,  but  the  benefit  will  be 
immeasurably  greater.  The  new  campus  is  much  superior  to  the  old 
one,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  space.  The 
closing  of  Czar  Street  would  make  everything  satisfactory.  If  con- 
summated, what  a  splendid  climax  to  a  good  year  at  Victoria  ! 
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PERSONALS 
''iEXCHANGES 


Personals. 

In  order  that  thete  columns  may  be  made  ag  attractive  as  potsible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  students  the  importance  of  for  loar  ding,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  come  to  hand. 


I 


T  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  on  April 
29th  of  W.  M.  Doxsee,  '92,  late  Mathematical  master  of 
Perth  Collegiate  Institute.  The  late  Mr.  Doxsee  was 
born  in  Shannonville  in  1870,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Doxsee,  of  Belleville.  He  received  his  preparatory  train- 
ing at  the  Port  Hope  High  School,  matriculating  into 
Victoria  University.  After  graduating  Mr.  Doxsee  held 
the  position  of  Mathematical  master  in  Weston  High 
School,  in  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute,  and  afterwards 
in  Perth  Collegiate  Institute,  receiving  this  latter  appoint- 
ment in  1900.  In  1 90 1  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lenore  Irwin,  of  New- 
market, sister  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Irwin,  K.C.  The  deceased  will  be 
remembered  by  his  fellow-students  for  the  great  interest  he  manifested 
in  College  affairs  ;  moreover  he  was  a  brilliant  student. 


J.  W.  Baird,  B.A.,  '97,  Ph  D.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution  to  a  research  assistantship  in  psychology  under  Professor 
Tichener  for  the  year  1903-04. 

N.  W.  DeWitt,  B.A.,  '99,  now  Senior  Fellow  in  Latin  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  winning  high  honors  in  the  work  of 
historical  research.  The  Archaelogical  Institute  of  America  supports 
schools  in  Athens,  Rome  and  Palestine,  whither  go  the  pick  of 
American  classical  scholars  to  study  at  first  hand.  Many  of  these  are 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  fellowships  held  by  them  in  connection 
with  universities,  but  the  institute  itself  offers  five,  three  of  these 
being  at  Athens,   one  at  Rome  and  one  in   Palestine.     These  are 
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awarded  after  a^severe  competitive  examination  and  the  winning  of 
one  is  accounted  a  great  honor.  Mr.  DeWitt  was  lately  the  fortunate 
winner  of  the  fellowship  at  Rome  for  the  study  of  Roman  classical 
archaeology. 

W.  H.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  '02,  is  in  the  tea-business  in  VVinnipeg. 

Howard  (Mike)  Neville,  B.A.,  '02,  will  this  summer  go  preach- 
ing in  the  Territories.  His  many  iriends  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he 
has  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  examination  strain. 

A.  P.  BuRWASH  is  an  agent  for  the  Canada  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  is  located  at  Calgary,  N.  W.  T.  He  reports  gratifying 
success. 

H.  N.  Baker,  '04,  and  J.  F.  Knight,  '05,  will  traverse  the  VVest  in 
their  own  interests  as  Mammon  hunters. 

C.  B.  Parker  and  E.  E.  Cleaver,  members  of  '04,  have  undertaken, 
it  is  reported,  a  commendable  and,  doubtless  remunerative  work,  in 
handling  "  Holy  Scrolls." 

Robert  Hughes,  '03,  C.T.,  has  gone  home  to  England,  but  will 
return  in  August  bringing  Mrs.  Hughes  with  him.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  while  Mr.  Hughes  is  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Whattam  is  at  Little  Britain  (Ont.).  We  are  ignorant,  however,  of 
the  latter  gentleman's  purpose  there,  nor  can  we  tell  when  he  will 
return. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Warner  Eakins,  '04,  has 
secured  the  appointment  as  purser  for  the  summer  on  the  "  Ella 
Ross  "  running  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte. 

R.  T.  Anderson,  '04,  will  summer  at  the  Biological  Station,  Go- 
Home  Bay,  Ont.     He  is  a  government  employee,  of  course. 

R.  H.  Clarke,  '05,  will  spend  his  vacation  at  Gaspe,  P.  Q. 

Lieut.  A.  P.  Brace,  '04,  C.T.,Js  financially  interested  in  New 
Ontario  and  may  be  found  for  the  present  at  Blind  River.  Later  he 
will  be  engaged  on  the  Algoma  Central  Railway. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Watson,  B.A.,  B.D.,  ('98)  has  been  called  to  the 
Chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  Mount  Allison 
University,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

H.  L.  Rice,  '78,  father  of  Miss  K.  Rice,  '06,  who  is  out  of  college  this 
year,  paid  a  visit  to  the  College  recently.  Mr.  Rice  renewed  old 
acquaintances,  partly  by  means  of  the  old  class  groups  in  Alumni 
Hall.  Mr.  Rice  in  his  final  year  carried  the  famous  old  "  bed-post  " 
Senior  Stick. 
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Horace  Davison,  once  with  '01,  has  been  for  some  time  past  in 
London,  England,  in  the.  insurance  business. 

Rev.  a.  C.  Farrell,  B.A.,  '01,  of  Penhold,  Alta.,  will  go  to  China, 
supported  by  the  Carmen  District  Epworth  League ;  also  A.  C. 
Huffman,  '02,  (Theol.)  of  Haley,  supported  by  the  Collingwood 
District  Epworth  Leagues. 

Messrs.  Cragg,  VValden  and  Bennett,  of  '05,  have  gone  to  the 
West  to  secure  some  tangible  evidences  of  the  country's  prosperity. 

Rev.  L.  R.  Eckhardt,  B.A.,  '02,  holds  forth  to  a  very  cosmopoli- 
tan congregation  in  Harris,  Iowa.  He  is  also  captain  of  the  town 
baseball  team  at  the  same  time  !  Eckhardt  reports  that  in  that  coun- 
try a  second  deluge  has  begun,  and  that  the  farmers  have  been  seeding 
by  walking  along  on  the  fences  and  shooting  the  grain  in  with  rifles. 

Rev.  J.  Harry  Fowler,  B.A.,  was  in  town  while  the  London  Con- 
ference was  in  session. 

E.  Brecken,  B.A.,  goes  to  Europe  with  Dr.  Withrow's  party. 

Frederick  William  Ketchum  Harris  will  labor  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bruce  Mines,  Ont. 

Miss  M.  L.  Jeffrey  and  Miss  Edna  Potts,  members  of  '04,  are 
leaving  shortly  for  a  iour  of  the  Continent  with  Dr.  Withrow's 
party. 


In  Trinity  Methodist  Church  on  May  27th,  Miss  Edith  Allen, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Allen,  of  Toronto,  was  married  to 
Rev.  Egerton  Young,  B.A.,  '93,  of  Port  Carling.  The  ceremony  was 
conducted  by  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson  Young,  D.D.,  the  noted 
missionary  and  author,  father  of  the  groom,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Young,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Hincks,  LL.B.  The  bridesmaids 
were  Miss  Lillian  Allen  and  Miss  Florence  Young.  Rev.  E.  M. 
Burwash,  M.A.,  B.D.,  was  best  man. 

On  May  30th,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  16  Pembroke 
St.,  Toronto,  Miss  Florence  Cuthbertson  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Rev.  G.  G.  Webber,  '02  (Spec ).  The  nuptial  knot  was  tied  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Webber,  father  of  the  groom,  assisted  by  Rev.  Jas.  Allen, 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Sparling,  B.A.,  B.D.  The  happy  couple  left 
for  Detroit  and  other  western  points. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  1 1  Lakeview  Avenue,  Toronto, 
by  Rev.  I.  Tovell,  D.D.,  Miss  Edna  F.  Jewett,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewett,  was  married  to  Rev.  W.  A.  Sinclair,  ('01,  The- 
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ology),  of  Thornton,  Ontario.  Rev.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  a  member  of  the 
03  "  Bob  "  Committee  ;  his  colleagues  send  congratulations — even 
though  they  have  received  no  cake. 

On  April  29th,  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Peacock  ('00,  Theol.),  of  Richmond 
Hill,  and  Miss  Winnifred  M.  Robertson,  of  Echo  Bay,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Robertson,  of  that  place,  were  united  in  marriage  by  the 
Rev.  Jas.  Allen,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 


The  following  students  have  laid  great  plans  for  the  summer.  They 
intend  to  tour  Europe ;  act  as  agents ;  take  in  all  the  sights  of  the 
Continent,  and  incidentally  the  natives;  escape  justice,  and  return 
home  with  full  pockets  :  F.  L,  Barber,  '03,  Jno.  J.  F.  Chapman,  '03. 
E.  W.  Stapleford,  '04,  G.  K.  Bradshaw,  '04,  W.  A.  Gifford,  '04. 

J.  R.  Davison,  Business  Manager  of  the  Glee  Club  for  1903-1904, 
is  already  bestirring  himself  in  the  interests  of  the  Club  tour. 

At  Penetanguishene,  Ont.,  on  April  22nd,  Prof.  A.  J.  Bell,  our 
popular  professor  of  Latin,  was  married  to  Miss  M.  Sneath,  of  the 
same  place.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Bell  are  spending  their  honeymoon 
on  the  Continent.     Acta  follows  them  with  good  wishes. 

T.  W.  Price,  '01,  is  stationed  at  High  River,  N.W.T.     Wilkinson 
is  stationed  at  Pitcher  Creek,  N.W.T. 

W.  H.  Spence,  '04,  expects  to  spend  a  month  or  two  touring 
Ontario  in  the  interests  of  the  Ontario  Ladies'  College, — a  noble  work. 

A.  R.  Dingman,  late  of  '06,  who  has  been  with  the  C.P.R.  at 
Chatham  and  in  Toronto  since  Christmas,  has  just  been  transferred  to 
Fort  William. 

C.  W.  Bishop,  who  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Muncey  Indian 
Institute,  was  called  there  at  the  end  of  May  by  the  illness  of  Principal 
Shepherd- 


Acta  readers  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  hearing  something 
about  the  work  and  intentions  of  our  seniors.  We  are  unable  t© 
supply  complete  information,  particularly  is  this  true  of  the  ladies. 
However,  such  information  as  we  have  we  give. 

C.  J.  Wilson,  will,   we    understand,    become   a  B.  D and 

afterwards  a  benedict. 

A.  R.  Ford  will  enter  upon  journalistic  work  in  London,  though  it 
is  well  known  he  had  found  a  good  "  opening  "  in  Toronto. 
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P.  McD,  Kerr  will  become  a  member  of  the  Methodist  itineracy 
and  travel  the  Toronto  Conference. 

J.  H.  Wallace  will  probably  stay  in  Toronto  for  a  year — then  do 
something  else — likely  teach. 

Jacob  Ira  Hughes  will  return  for  B.D.  work. 

Frank  L.  Barber  will  al.so  enter  the  B.D.  class. 

C.  W.  Webb  intends  to  enter  upon  a  PhD.  course. 
Of  Amos  Thomas  we  are  doubtful — B.D.  likely. 

R.  O.  Joliffe  will  preach  in  the  field  of  the  Quinte  Conference. 
Ernest  Forster,  having  completed   his   undergraduate   studies, 
intends  to  take  advanced  work. 

Miss  Campbell  goes  to  Hamilton — probably. 

Miss  Beatty  will  round  off  her  education  with  a  year's  ' '  home- 
work." 

Miss  Dingwall  has  excellent  prospects  of  securing  a  lucrative 
teaching  position. 

The  path  of  duty  has  not  clearly  revealed  itself  to  Miss  Smith  ;  she 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  go  West. 

Of  Miss  Cullen  we  cannot  say  more  than  that  she  will  not  likely 
leave  Ontario. 

Miss  Bristol  is  in  a  state  of  indecision.  Her  choice  lies  between 
Hamilton  and  Vancouver. 

Miss  Lindsay  will  attend  the  School  of  Pedagogey. 
Miss  Eby  will  enter  the  Normal  College. 

Miss  Will  and  Miss  Joliffe  are  at  present  engaged  in  clerical  work 
in  this  city. 

R.  G.  Dingman,  on  June  ist,  began  investigation  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  practical  life  at  the  Toronto  Carpet  Manufacturing  Co.'s 
establishment. 

D.  P.  Rees  has  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  New  York  city.  He  goes  thither  shortly  to  study  methods  in 
the  art  of  persuasion. 

Newton  Bowles  will  go  preaching  ;  he  soon  will  make  a  permanent 
"  engagement." 

E.  W.  Wallace  will  '•  hitch  his  waggon  "  to  the  star  of  '04. 

R.  C.  Armstrong  has  been  appointed  to  the  Japan  mission  field. 
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Harry  Chown  will  enter  business,  but  in  the  meantime  he  will 
recuperate  his  constitution,  debilitated  by  hard  study,  at  Grimsby  Park. 

"  Dolly  "  Gray  will  study  law  at  Osgoode. 

E.  H.  JoLLiFFE  is  at  present  working  under  Hon.  J.  R.  Stratton's 
eye.  It  is  quite  probable  that  "Ernie"  will  be  seen  about  his  old 
laboratory  haunts  in  the  fall. 

T.  E.  Wilson  will  enter  upon  the  study  of  law — likely  in  the  West. 

D.  A.  Walker  will  enter  the  ministry  and  hold  forth  at  Cainsville, 
Hamilton  Conference. 

John  McKenzie  will  enter  the  Presbyterian  ministry — "blood  is 
thicker  than  water," 

Bruce  Kennedy  was  recently  ordained  as  a  member  of  the  Toronto 
Conference. 

Among  the  Colleges. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Mann,  of  Toronto,  has  donated  $5,000  to  the  Toronto 
Convocation  Hall  Fund,  bringing  the  total  up  to  $45,000  ;  but  $5,000 
more  required. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Symonds,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Trinity  College 
School,  Port  Hope,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  the  vicarship 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Montreal.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Oswald  Rigby,  M.A.,  Professor  and  Dean  of  Trinity  University. 
Professor  Duckworth  will  likely  succeed  Professor  Rigby  as  dean  of 
residence  at  Trinity,  and  Professor  Young  will  become  registrar. 

The  prize  offered  by  Sir  Sanford  Fleming,  Chancellor  of  Queen's 
University,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  "  How  can  the  universi- 
ties best  aid  the  profession  of  journalism  as  a  means  of  elevating  and 
ennobling  public  opinion,"  brought  forth  thirty-two  competitors.  The 
prize  was  divided  between  Mr.  Wm.  Houston,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  A.  H.U. 
Calquhoun,  B.A.,  both  of  Toronto. 

Sir  Wm.  Macdonald  has  endowed  a  new  chair  in  Moral  Philosophy 
at  McGill  University.  It  is  understood  that  the  endowment  will 
amount  to  $50,000. 

Nova  Scotia  adds  another  educational  institution  to  its  number. 
Truro  will  be  the  location  of  the  new  Provincial  Agricultural  College ; 
land  has  been  purchased,  and  the  buildings  will  be  proceeded  with  at 
once. 

In  April,  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto,  celebrated  its  golden 
jubilee. 

Yale  has  recently  made  her  courses  of  study  still  more  elective. 
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BY     G.     W.     KERBY,     '88. 

TT  is  fifteen  years  since  we  pulled  the  college  bell  for  the  last  time  in 
"  Old  Vic,"  spoke  our  little  piece  as  the  valedictorian  of  the 
class  of  "  '88,"  and  marched  out  into  the  world  to  join    the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  those 
who   proudly    call    Victoria 
University,  Alma  Mater. 

As  I  think  over  these  years 
the  title  of  a  lecture  by  the 
late  Chancellor  S.  S.  Nelles, 
"  Then  and  Now,"  comes  to 
mind.  Then  Victoria  was  in 
Cobourg,  now  she  is  in  To- 
ronto. Then  she  enjoyed  a 
prestige  all  her  own,  now  she 
shares  that  prestige  with  the 
rest  of  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity. Then  she  had  build- 
ings somewhat  old  and  anti- 
quated ;  now  she  has  a  new, 
modern  and  well-equipped 
building,  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  continent.  Then  she  was 
in  deep  poverty,  facing  large 
annual  deficits  ;  now,  we  are 
told,  she  is  about  to  fall 
heir  to  wealthy  endowments  that  will  give  her  a  splendid  vantage 
ground  from  which  to  carry  on  her  future  work.  In  those  days  she 
was  a  university  granting  degrees  in  arts,  science,  medicine,  law  and 
divinity  ;  now  she  holds  her  degree  conferring  powers  in  abeyance,  in 
all  but  divinity.  We  are  not  of  those  who  say,  "  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these."  There  has  been  a  distinct  gain  in  many 
ways  by  the  removal  of  Victoria  to  Toronto.  But  who  will  say  there 
has  not  been  a  loss  as  well  ?  Personally  I  have  always  been  thankful 
that  my  college  life  was  spent  in  Cobourg. 

No  college  boy  ever  enjoyed  student,  church  and  social  life  in  the 
old  town  more  than  I.  What  wonder  then  that  I  felt  my  heart  beat 
more  quickly  when  the  brakeman  shouted  C-o-b-o-u-r-g ! !  C-o-b-o-u-rg ! ! 
I  looked  out  the  car  window  as  the  train  steamed  into  the  station, 
and  saw  in  the  distance  the  white  marble  shafts  of  the  cemetery,  and 
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thought  of  that  day  in  November,  1887,  when  we  followed  the  hon- 
ored and  loved  Chancellor  Nelles  to  the  grave.  When  S.  S.  Nelles 
died  Canada  lost  one  of  her  greatest  and  most  gifted  sons.  He  belonged 
to  the  pioneers  of  education  in  this  country.  His  name  will  never  die- 
.  As  soon  as  the  train  stopped  I  was  out  on  the  platform,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  my  way  down  the  track  to  Division  street.  This  was 
the  way  we  always  used  to  go  from  the  station.  The  sight  of  the  old 
college  buildings  awakened  thought  too  deep  for  utterance.  Memories 
grave  and  gay  passed  in  panoramic  form  through  my  mind.  Memo- 
ries of  battles  fought  on  the  campus  and  alley-board,  contests  lost  and 
won  in  the  Literary  Society  and  Jackson  Hall,  struggles  in  the 
examination  room.  Memories  of  "The  Good  Old  Bobbing  Time," 
of  midnight  serenades  and  class  suppers,  memories  of  students' 
meetings,  when  political  excitement  ran  high  and  pandemonium 
reigned.  Memories  of  receptions  given  by  the  kind  people  of  Cobourg 
to  grave  senior,  dignified  junior,  wise  sophomore  and  green  freshman. 
Memories  of  Faraday  Hall,  Dr.  Haanel,  and  the  fumes  of  hydriodic 
acid.  Memories  of  East  Hall,  with  J.  R.  L.  Starr  and  the  lamented 
Henry  Langford,  playing  a  leading  role.  Memories  of  West  Hall, 
where  J.  F.  McLaughlin,  J.  W.  Frizzell,  A.  C.  Courtice,  L  B.  Wallwin, 
"  Mac  "  Allison,  C.  L  D.  Moore,  and  Harry  Schofield  acted  well  their 
part.  Memories  of  the  Ball  Room,  wherein  many  things,  strange  and 
mysterious,  are  said  to  have  happened.  Where  Philip's  silk  hat  found 
its  way  to  the  top  of  the  flag-pole,  and  the  sophomore's  keg  of  sweet 
cider  was  elevated  from  the  cellar  to  the  belfry,  "  beyond  the  reach  of 
Bob."  Memories  of  Division  Street  Church,  Hall's  Corners,  and  the 
jail,  where  the  young  "  sky  pilots  "  tried  their  wings.  Memories  of 
the  Kerrs,  Haydens,  Crossens,  Fields,  McCallums,  Minnakers, 
Stevens,  Winches,  Campbells,  et  al.  Memories  of  Miss  Hitchen's 
famous  mince  pies,  and  Joe  Ferguson's  "  Paradise  Lost."  Memories 
of  senior  dinners,  with  their  "  Sallies  of  Wit  and  Flashes  of  Wisdom." 
Memories  of  brilliant  "  conversats,"  "  where  soft  eyes  looked  love  to 
eyes  which  spake  again,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  Memo- 
ries of  graduation  and  graduating  classes,  closing  "  Lits,"  college  songs, 
Alumni  Association,  convocation,  parting  words,  good-byes,  separa- 
tions :  never  more  to  meet  again  "  On  the  Old  Ontario  Strand,"  but 
ever  more  to  cherish  the  memory  of  those  by-gone  days. 

"  The  sweetest  drafts  that  man  can  drink 
Are  happy  thoughts  of  youth, 
So  if  our  lives  with  good  we  link, 
How  pleasant  there  the  truth." 
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Exchanges, 

Xl/E  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  our  contemporaries  for  their 
many  words  of  appreciation,  at  the  same  time  apologizing  for 
the  many  oversights  of  which  we  have  been  guilty,  In  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  year,  we  think  it  may  truly  be  said  that  there  has  been  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  character  of  Canadian  College  journals.  There 
has  been  a  noticeable  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  contracted  sphere  of 
college  life,  and  to  participate  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  outside 
world.  This  is  a  commendable  effort,  as  the  world  of  the  average 
Canadian  college,  with  its  three  or  four  hundred  students,  is  a  narrow 
one  indeed.  The  old-time  journals,  such  as  the  Dalhouise  Gazette^ 
Ottawa  College  Review,  QueerCs  Journal,  and  Mc Master  Monthly  have 
maintained  their  established  reputation.  McGill  Outlook  has  been 
doubly  interesting,  and  we  trust  it  has  been  equally  well  supported. 
'  Varsity  has  hardly  lived  up  to  the  expectations  which  we  formed  of  it, 
and  which  seemed  justified  by  its  amalgamation  with  College  Topics. 
In  the  matter  of  publications  our  university  has  much  to  learn  from 
Queen's  which,  with  but  one-third  the  constituency,  supports  two 
such  excellent  organs  as  the  Journal  and  the  Quarterly.  It  seems 
unfortunate  that  '  Varsity  should  cease  publication  so  early  in  the  term. 
Six  or  seven  weeks  without  a  paper  is  a  long  time,  in  such  a  stirring 
community  as  the  undergraduate  body  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

We  welcome  another  visitor  to  our  editorial  table — the  Brandon 
College  Quarterly.  'Tis  pleasing  to  see  the  way  in  which  those  indis- 
pensable adjuncts  of  colleges,  namely,  college  journals,  are  springing 
up  in  the  West.  The  Quarterly  is  an  unpretentious  publication,  but 
it  contains  that  first  requisite,  solid  matter,  and  no  doubt  in  both-  size 
and  appearance  suits  the  requirements  of  its  students.  We  wish  the 
new  comer  long  life  and  prosperity. 

Among  the  weekly  college  journals  which  it  is  our  good  fortune  to 
review,  the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  occupies  a  very  high  place.  Its 
showing  is  the  more  creditable,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  a  home  product, 
and  at  that  from  a  home  of  but  limited  numbers.  Manyexcellent  articles 
have  appeared  in  its  columns  during  the  past  college  year,  but  for  some 
reason  or  another  they  have  been  overlooked.  However,  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  appreciation  before  we  depart. 

Who  would  think  that  in  the  busy  life  of  an  up-to-date  university, 
there  would  be  time  for  the  editing  and  publication  of  a^daily  paper  ? 
and  yet  such  is  the  case  in  several  universities.  The  Daily  lowan  is 
to  hand,  and,  considering  all  things,  is  a  very  creditable  sheet.    No  doubt 
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the  editors  of  such  "  dailies  "  get  a  dispensation  from  lectures,  or  an 
allowance  for  term  work ;  if  not,  they  are  undoubtedly  relegated  to 
third-class  honors  or  worse — plucked.  Such  is  the  reward  of  the 
faithful  pack-horse. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Educational  Monthly  for  several  items  of 
interest. 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  an  article  m  the  Kingston  Whig^ 
though  it  applies  more  particularly  to  Queen's  professors,  might 
well  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  teachers  and  professors  :  "  I  have 
been  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the  professors  of  Queen's  College 
have  recently  consented  to  contribute  articles  to  the  local  press, 
among  whom  I  might  mention  Prof.  Cappon,  Prof.  Waddell,  Prof. 
Marshall  and  Prof.  Shortt.  These  men  have  much  to  say  that  the 
general  public,  I  believe,  desires  to  hear.  They  stand  aloof  from  the 
busy  commercial  world,  and  in  the  quiet  of  their  studies  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  form  correct  opinions  on  matters  of  moment ;  this,  in 
addition  to  the  high  position  they  hold,  qualifies  them  for  this  service. 
Yet  but  few  of  Queen's  professors  have  in  the  past  given  to  the  public 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  on  questions  of  the  day.  There  appears 
to  be  at  present  a  tendency  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  trust  it  will 
continue  to  develop.  Queen's  men  are  too  reticent,  too  reserved. 
While  I  would  not  desire  to  see  them  so  voluble  as  many  of  their 
American  brethren,  neither  do  I  wish  them  to  be  as  secretive  and 
reserved  as  their  English  co-workers  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 
There  is  a  middle  course,  which  would  not  detract  from  their  dignity, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  would  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  public. 
There  are  men  at  Queen's  who  have  earned  national,  and  even  inter- 
national, reputations ;  still  they  seem  to  stand  aloof  from  public  ques- 
tions, and  the  guiding  hand  which  they  might  extend  to  the  people  is 
generally  withheld.  That  this  reluctance  is  passing  away  is  2i  good 
and  hopeful  sign,  and  will  be  noted  with  pleasure  by  the  people." 
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HE  National  Council  for  Women  held  its  annual  session 
•*■*•  in  May  in  the  college  buildings. 

^  Miss  Peterson  will  attend  the   Summer  School   at 

Lake  George. 

R.  Pearson,  from  the  Athletic  Union,  W.  H.  Spence, 
from  the  Y.M.C.A.,  C.  W.  Bishop,  from  the  Missionary 
Society,  D.  M.  Perley,  J.  W.  Miller  and  T.  P.  Campbell 
go  to  the  Lakeside  Summer  Conference  on  June  17th. 

The  committee  to  prepare  biographies  for  Torontonen- 
sis  for  1904  are  :     W.  A.  Gifford,  Chas.  Parker  (repre- 
sentatives). Misses  Potter  and  Baxter,  W.  G.  Cates,  G.  K.  Bradshaw, 
W.  H.  Spence.    These  were  elected  at  a  regular  meeting  held  April  ist. 
This  year  the  Baccalaureate  Service  in  Avenue  Road  Church  was 
exceptionally  well  attended.      The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  John 
Burwash.      Drs.  Carman,  Reynar  and  Wallace  assisted  in  the  service, 
and  the  Chancellor  gave  a  very  impressive  talk  to  the  departing  classes. 
Reg.  Davison,  business  manager  of  the  Glee  Club,  will  start  at  an 
early  date  on  a  tour  through  Western  Ontario  to  arrange  engagements 
for  the  club  for  the  coming  season.     Students  who  are  located  along 
the  main  lines  of  railway   west,   might  be  able  to  lend  substantial 
assistance.     It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  officers  of  the  club  to  cover 
a  wider  area  this  year  and  also  to  provide  even  better  entertainments 
than  were  given  last  year.     Victoria  can  find  no  more  efTective  means 
of  making  itself  known ;  and  students  and  graduates  can  serve  the 
interests  of  their  Alma   Mater  very  materially   by   giving   the  club 
all  possible  encouragement. 
Another  Acta  Board  gone  ! 

"  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  Acta  goes  on  forever." 
Invent  a  college  yell  or  two  this  summer ;  one,  say,  for  Toronto, 
and  one  for  Victoria — we  need  them. 

Fred.  Harris  gave  a  very  entertaining  picnic  at  the  Harris  home- 
stead, at  Snelgrove,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  28th. 
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F.  S.  O'Kell  will  spend  the  summer  with  the  Northern  Navigation 
Company. 

This  year  the  Michael  Fawcett  Prize  for  oratory  went  to  A.  N.  St. 
John,  B.A.  There  were  no  other  competitors,  it  being,  we  suppose, 
sufficient  to  know  that  "  Saint "  was  in  the  race. 

On  the  morning  of  April  28th  the  C  T's.  met  for  a  devotional 
service  and  to  elect  members  for  the  "  Bob  "  committee.  Striking 
changes  in  Victoria's  October  function  are  being  proposed  and 
discussed. 

The  College  District  Meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  on  April  28th. 
While  the  meeting  was  in  progress  upstairs,  "^  I'll  be  as  good  as  my 
word  "  resounded  through  the  library.  A  freshman  stole  to  the  door 
and  saw  two  people  outside,  one  of  whom  he  recognized — a  '^  Spec." 

J.  I.  Hughes  :  "  The  great  trouble  with  selling  views  is  there  is 
more  perspiration  than  inspiration  about  it." 

Of  all  the  venerable  array  of  canines  which  graced  the  college  halls 

one  year  ago,  Dr.  Pott's  collie  (?)  alone  remains.    Dr. and  Robert 

picked  out  a  quiet,  sequestered  nook  in  the  new  campus  and  there 
three  were  buried.  "  Bobs  "  was  the  last  to  disappear — ^an  automobile 
ran  him  down  in  front  of  Wycliffe  and  a  procession  was  formed  in 
which  Luck  and  Hincks  were  the  chief  mourners.  A  few  days  after- 
ward Prof.  Button's  terrier  was  killed.  On  the  very  next  day  the 
Legislature  discussed  a  bill  limiting  the  speed  of  automobiles  to 
seven  miles  an  hour. 

Pearson  (hour  unknown) :  "  Where  were  you  till  this  hour — and 
with  an  exam,  to-morrow  ?  " 

Ford  :  "  Never  mind.  I  got  in  a  good  night's  work  no  matter 
where  I  was." 

"  Dad,  Tommy,  they  have  fixed  me  this  time.  I  thought  I  was 
coming  away  with  a  heavy  burden."  Such  was  the  exclamation  of 
Acta's  business  manager  as  he  relieved  his  overcoat  pockets  of  a 
generous  allowance  of  sand. 

Lane  to  Miller,  before  writing  on  theory  of  knowledge  paper :  "  Do 
you  know  what  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin  means? — I  guess  I 
have  got  my  B.  D.  work  mixed  up  with  this." 

The  girls  of  the  third  year  class  celebrated  the  close  of  examinations 
by  holding  a  picnic  on  the  Humber.  A  very  enjoyable  time  was 
spent.  The  only  man  seen  all  day  was  D.  A.  Walker,  of  '04,  who 
paddled  up  the  river,  not  unaccompanied. 
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O.  L.  C.  Maiden,  as  the  party  was  leaving  and  Arthur  D was 

doing  a  httle  performing  :     "  Wouldn't  it  be  perfectly  lovely  to  have 
the  boys  here  all  the  time  !  " 

H.  N.  Baker,  in  answer  to  question  5  on  constitutional  history 
paper  :     "  I  don't  know,  but  I'll  look  it  up  to-night." 

E.  H.  J — E,  '03  :  "  It  seems  awfully  strange  to  be  going  to  church 
with  a  boy." 

Messrs.  St.  John  and  DeMille  have  worked  faithfully  in  the 
interest  of  the  student  body  and  the  new  Campus.  We  trust  that 
their  labor  may  be  effective. 

There  have  been  some  thirty  applications  for  aegrotats  this  year, 
the  largest  number  in  many  years — the  result,  we  believe,  of  a  system 
which  suspends  the  entire  test  until  the  final  weeks  of  the  College 
year.  'Tis  true  many  students  do  but  little  work  during  the  Michael- 
mas term  and  almost  kill  themselves  during  the  Easter  term  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  our  examination  system  is  responsible  very  largely  for 
that  sort  of  thing. 

A  BRIGHTER,  more  handsome  or  more  homelike  spot  for  lady 
students  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  the  new  Women's  Residence, 
best  known  as  Annesley  Hall.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming 
College  year  will  bring  an  influx  of  young  women,  whose  ambition  is 
toward  higher  education.  The  location  is  an  ideal  one,  in  proximity 
to  the  University  and  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  Victoria  has 
been  highly  commended  for  her  decided  step  toward  curing  the  evils 
of  boarding  house  life  in  this  city.  The  girls  will  now  have  a  home, 
thoroughly  equipped  in  every  respect,  and  sufficiently  spacious  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  University.  It  is  expected  that  next  year 
the  attendance  of  ladies  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  inaug- 
uration of  a  distinctly  feminine  "  Bob."  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
redoubtable  Robert  on  the  question.  Again,  men  students  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  change  in  the  calling  regulations.  Sophomores 
have  looked  askance  at  the  Campus  fence  and  said  the  approach  to 
the  back  entrance  would  be  a  "  cinch."  Some  have  hinted  that  the 
police,  who  were  formerly  guarding  the  safety  of  His  Excellency  and  Lady 
Minto  at  the  Flavelle  residence,  will  be  distributed  about  the  various 
corridors  during  next  October.  The  Local  Editor  would  suggest  that 
this  is  not  necessary ;  it  would  involve  needless  expense.  We  have 
College  men  who  are  large  of  stature  (the  Athletic  Union  could  supply 
several),  who  would  probably  undertake  the  job.  We  are  not  making 
suggestions  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  but  to  the  Union  to  come  back 
ready  in  case  of  emergency. 
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There  was  a  good  deal  of  scrambling  to  catch  the  train  on  the 
morning  of  Victoria  Day.  Some  had  overslept,  others  had  scarcely 
slept  at  all.  It  is  said  that  Frederick  William  Ketchum  Harris, 
secretary  of  the  Tennis  Club,  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  for  that 
dignitary  had  made  two  resolutions,  firstly,  that  Vic.  girls  should  beat 
Whitby,  and  secondly,  that  as  many  boys  as  were  available  should  go 
along  to  guard  the  ranks  and  run  after  tennis-balls.  Eighteen  in  all 
assembled  at  the  Union  Depot.  Even  W.  G.  Gates  smiled.  The 
morning  was  ideal  ;  so  was  everything  else  except  the  car.     Many 
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interesting  incidents  regarding  the  trip  down  might  be  related — how 
"  Jimmie  "  Wallace  didn't  secure  parlor-car  accommodation  for  the 
party,  how  the  newsboy  endeavored  to  persuade  our  smaller  boys  to 
buy  wares  which  would  scarcely  be  recognized  by  the  Methodist 
discipline,  etc. — but  we  will  simply  remark  that  the  train  threw  us  off 
at  O.L.C.  gate  and  we  were  very  cordially  welcomed  by  Miss  Burk- 
holder  and  Dr.  Hare. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  enjoyable  day.  Look  at  the 
Athletic  Dept.  and  you  will  see  that  we  were  beaten  in  the  tennis. 
The  defeat,  however,  did  not  seem  to  afftct  the  composure  of  the 
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guests,  and  the  day  went  on.  Even  the  said  president-elect  of  the  club, 
who  it  is  said  rolled  on  the  grass  in  agony,  at  the  finish  of  the  last 
*'  single  "  so  far  recovered  his  normal  condition  as  to  form  part  of  a 
division  which  went  down  town  "to  post  letters."  That  same  gentle- 
man required  several  lunches  during  the  day.  It  is  suspected  that  he 
came  away  with  a  tiny  photograph  in  his  locket.  We  are  not  sure  of 
this  but  would  say  that  such  photograph  might  look  well  in  any 
locket.  Percy  and  "  Robbie  "  conducted  themselves  as  usual  and 
wear,  as  the  result,  little  ribbons  on  their  coat.  We  might  refer  to 
others^  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  day  was  one  of  education  as 
well  as  entertainment,  for  we  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  they  live  in  one  of  the  first  educational  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. The  College  authorities  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
equipment,  location  and  discipline,  which  cannot  fail  to  assure,  as  in 
the  past,  the  patronage  of  a  large  constituency. 

No  ordinary  quill  could  describe  the  scene  at  leaving,  so  we  will 
simply  submit  a  few  facts — one  hundred  and  thirty  girls  on  the 
crescent  at  the  College  door — no  handshaking,  for  what  mortal  would 
face  such  a  problem — three  conveyances,  twenty-eight  in  one,  five  in 
another,  two  in  the  last.  "  Arthur "  was  one  of  the  two ;  he  was 
speechless  and  his  companion  heard  him  sigh  heavily. 

The  trip  home  was  on  a  par  with  anything  Mark  Twain  could 
describe  for  abbreviated  accommodations.  Some  monopolized  the 
stove  in  the  "  smoker,"  others  a  huge  pile  of  luggage,  while  the  greater 
number  stood  outside  on  the  platforms  and  amused  themselves  by 
dodging  cinder  showers  and  wondering  what  it  would  feel  like  to  be 
sound  asleep.     Next  year  we'll  not  lose  the  tennis. 

The  president-elect  of  the  Women's  Lit.  was  seen  (by  the  late  leader 
of  the  Missionary  Study  Class)  coming  out  of  Main's  circus  the  other 
day  with  a  red  balloon  in  her  hand.     Where  was  the  small  nephew  ? 

In  the  recent  Theological  examinations  the  following  received  the 
degree  of  B.D. :  W.  T.  G.  Brown,  B.A.  ;  E.  M.  Burwash,  M.A.,  '97; 
W.  H.  Foley,  B.A.,  '97  ;  W.  E.  Hassard,  B.A.,  '90  ;  J.  H.  Osterhout, 
B.A.,  '00;  D.  B.  Shaw,  B.A. ;  J.  L.  Stewart,  B.A.,  '01  ;  A.  J.  Terrill, 
B.A.,  '95;  S.  T.  Tucker,  B.A.,  '98;  C  W.  Walker,  B.A.  ;  H.  E. 
Wellwood,  B.A.,  '99. 

Certificates  for  Course  for  Graduates  in  Arts  were  issued  to  J.  N. 
Clarry,  B.A.,  '02;  C.  W.  De  Mille,  B.A.,  '02;  F.  L.  Farewell,  B  A., 
'00;  T.  W.  Price,  B.A.,  '01 ;  G.  W.  W.  Rivers,  B.A.,  '00  ;  A.  N.  St. 
John,  B.A.,  '00. 
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The  following  graduated  in  the  ordinary  course :  E.  Baker, 
C.  F.  Hopkins,  Robt.  Hughes,  D.  B.  Kennedy,  J.  N.  Robins,  I. 
Snell,  A.  A.  Wall,  R.  A.  Whattam,  W.  A.  M.  Young. 

Medals  and  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  The  Sanford  Gold 
Medal,  W.  T.  G.  Brown,  B.A. ;  the  Ryerson  Prize,  New  Testament 
History,  N.  E.  Bowles,  '03  ;  the  Wallbridge  prize.  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  A.  S.  Rogers,  B.A.  ;  the  Wallbridge  prize.  New  Testament 
Exegesis  (honorary  mention),  A.  Thomas,  '03  ;  the  Robert  Wallace 
prize,  New  Testament  Introduction,  A.  Thomas,  '03 ;  the  Cox 
Bursary,  New  Testament  Theology,  A.  P.  Misener,  M.A.  ;  the  Bede 
prize,  Church  History,  E.  A.  Miller,  '04  ;  the  Massey  bursary,  English 
Bible  (first),  W,  A.  McK.  Young  ;  the  Massey  bursary,  English  Bible 
(second),  J.  Phimister ;  the  Michael  Fawcett  bursary.  Oratory,  A.  N. 
St.  John,  B. A.,  '00 ;  the  Herridge  prize,  Sunday-Schools  (first),  F.  L. 
Farewell,  B.A.,  '00  ;  the  Herridge  prize,  Sunday-Schools  (second), 
W.  G.  Smith,  B.A.,  '00. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae. 

On  April  the  seventeenth  the  Alumnae  of  Victoria  College  held 
their  annual  Easter  meeting.  The  morning  was  taken  up  by  the 
business  session,  when  reports  from  the  Committee  on  the  proposed 
"  Federation  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  "  and  on  Library  Furnishing  were 
received.  A  motion  of  sympathy  with  the  proposed  Federation 
scheme  was  passed,  and  the  pleasure  which  Victoria  would  have  in 
uniting  with  Trinity  and  University  College  Alumnae  Societies  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  every  way  possible  the  women  undergraduates, 
and  of  raising  the  standard  for  women  who  take  higher  education  was 
expressed. 

The  Library  in  Annesley  Hall  is  being  furnished  by  the  women 
graduates.  Through  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  friends  this 
rather  expensive  undertaking  is  going  to  be  accomplished  quite 
easily.  Something  over  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  on  hand  or 
promised  was  reported  besides  the  gift  of  various  articles  of  furniture. 

After  a  luncheon,  which  is  becoming  a  pleasant  feature  of  the 
Easter  meeting,  and  after  the  usual  toast  list  had  been  gone  through 
with,  those  present,  thirty-four,  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the 
new  Residence.  Much  genuine  admiration  was  expressed  as  one 
room  after  another  was  visited. 
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This  appreciative  tour  of  inspection  had,  however,  to  come  to  an 
end,  for  there  was  to  be  an  afternoon  meeting. 

This  session  is  always  of  a  literary  character.  Letters  of  greeting 
from  Mrs.  Norman,  (C.  Heal,  '96),  Japan,  and  Miss  Rena  Smith,  '02, 
South  Africa,  were  read.  As  the  good  wishes  were  read,  each 
felt  herself  more  tightly  bound  by  the  cord  of  sympathy  to  her 
Alma  Mater  and  to  her  sister  Alumnae.  A  sympathetic  review  of  the 
books  in  the  reading  course,  more  especially  Spencer's  "  Education  " 
and  Arnold's  "Culture  and  Anarchy"  by  Miss  M.  Chown,  a  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  the  question  "  The  Ideal  Education  for 
Women,"  music,  and  a  sharp  practice  debate  upon  the  "  Reasons  for 
and  against  Higher  Education  for  Women  "  constituted  the  program 
and  brought  to  a  close  this  very  profitable  and  enjoyable  day. 

Ever  since  its  inauguration  this  society  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  for  its  presidents  those  women  who  can  call  forth  that  enthusi- 
asm which  is  so  necessary  for  an  organization  of  this  kind.  Once  again 
the  society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  officers,  who  are  :  Hon. 
President,  Mrs.  Burwash ;  President,  Mrs.  Leiseuring ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  Libby  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Powell ;  Corresponding- 
Secretary,  Miss  M.  Chown.  With  such  an  energetic  and  capable 
executive  more  abundant  success  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  subscriptions  of  cash  and  notes  to  the 
Indian  Relics  Fund,  published  in  accordance  with  a  motion  passed  at 
the  final  meeting  of  the  Union  Literary  Society.  Besides  those  whose 
subscriptions  are  acknowledged  here,  there  are  several  who  have 
promised  to  give  definite  amounts. 

Faculty.— Ca5/^— Rev.  N.  Burwash,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  $5.00;  Rev. 
A.  H.  Reynar,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  $1.00;  Rev.  F.  H.  Wallace,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  $5.00;  A.  J.  Bell,  .M.A.,  Ph.D.,  $5.00;  L.  E.  Horning, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  $5.00;  A.  L.  Langford,  M.A.,  $5.00,  J.  C  Robertson, 
B.A.,  $5.00;  Pelham  Edgar,  Ph.D.,  $2.00  ;  A.  E.  Lang,  B.A.,  $5.00; 
Rev.  J.  Burwash,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  $5.00;  A.  R.  Bain,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
$3.00.  Note—^Q\.  J.  F.  McLaughlin,  M.A.,  B.D.,  $5.00.  Total, 
$48.00. 

Postgraduates.— CdtJ-^—E.  M.  Burwash,  M.A.,  $6.00;  W.  T.  G. 
Brown,  B.A.,  $1.00;  C.  R.  Carscallen,  B.A.,  $1.00;  C  T.  Currelly, 
M.A.,  $1.00;  A.  C.  Farreli,  B.A.,  $1.00;  F.  L.  Farewell,  B.A.,  $1.00; 
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A.  E.  Hagar,  B.A.,  $i.oo;  W.  H.  C.  Leech,  B.A.,  $i.oo;  W.  T. 
Ruddell,  B.A.,  50c.;  J.  L.  Stewart,  B.A.,  $1.00  ;  W.  H.  Wood,  B.A., 
$1.00  ;  W.  T.  Price,  B.A.,  $1.00.     Total,  $16.50. 

Naughty  Two. — Cash — A.  G.  Stacey,  $10.00;  A.  Crux,  $1.00: 
J.  E.  Hughson,  $1.00;  C  B.  Bingham,  $1.00;  J.  H.  Fowler,  $1.00; 

D.  R.  Moore,  $11.00;  C.  W.  De  Mille,  $1.00;  W.  H.  Hamilton, 
$1.00;  J.  H.  Beer,  $1.00;  C.  E.  Auger,  $10.00.  Notes — J.  H. 
Fowler,  $10.00;  C  W.  De  Mille,  $ro.oo;  W.  H.  Hamilton,  $10.00; 
J.  H.  Beer,  $10.00  ;  H.  Neville,  $10.00.     Total,  $88.00. 

Naughty  Three.— C^j/^—V.  W.  Odium,  $11.00;  R.  G.  Ding- 
man,  $4.00  ;  R.  C.  Armstrong,  $1.00  ;  R.  S.  Glass,  $1.00  ; 
N.    E.    Bowles,    $2.00;    A.    R.    Ford,    $1.00;    E.    Forster,    $1.00; 

E.  C.  Irvine,  $1.00;  D.  B.  Kennedy,  $1.00;  W.  P.  Near,  $1.00;  T. 
E.  Wilson,  $1.00;  J.  E.  Rockwell,  $1.00;  E.  W.  Wallace,  $1.00;  P. 
McD.  Kerr,  $1.00  ;  J.  H.  Wallace,  $1.00;  G.  H.  Gray,  $1.00;  A.  J. 
Thomas,  $2.00;  D.  A.  Walker,  $1.00;  W.  E.  C  Miller,  $1.00  ;  E.  H. 
JoUiffe,  $1.00;  Cash,  $1.00.  Notes— K.  R.  Ford,  $10.00;  E.  C 
Irvine,  $5.00 ;  J.  E.  Rockwell,  $5.00  ;  J.  H.  Wallace,  $5.00  ;  T.  A. 
Bagshaw,  $2.00.     Total,  $64.00. 

Naughty  Four. — Cash — E.  E.  Cleaver,  $1.00;  S.  W.  Eakins, 
$4.00;  J.  A.  M.  Dawson,  $1.51  ;  L.  W.  Wilde,  50c.;  D.  A.  Walker, 
$1.00  ;  G.  K.  Bradshaw,  $1.00  ;  E.  W.  Stapleford,  $5.00  ;  D.  M. 
Perley,  $5.00;  D.  R.  Clare,  $5.00;  H.  Farley,  $1.00;  A.  H.  Booth, 
$1.00;  C.  F.  Connor,  $3.00;  Cash,  $1.00.  Notes — E.  E.  Cleaver, 
$5.00;  J.  A.  M.  Dawson,  $10.00;  H.  W.  Brownlee,  $5.00  ;  D.  R. 
Gray,  $5.00 ;  J.  W.  Miller,  $5.00  ;  D.  H.  Marshall,  $3.00 ;  W.  A. 
Gifford,  $3.00 ;  J.  R.  Davison,  $2.00 ;  C  F.  Ward,  $2.00 ;  A.  L. 
Fullerton,  $3.00 ;  C.  W.  Bishop,  $5.00  ;  F.  A.  E.  Hamilton,  $3.00. 
Total,  $81.01. 

Naughty  Five. — Cash — A.  Jackson,  $10.00;  E.  W.  Bradwin,  50c.; 
W.  G.  Connolly,  $10.00  ;  A.  P.  Burwash,  $10.00  ;  J.  F.  Knight,  $5.00  ; 
A.  D.  Miller,  $1.00;  A.  Webster,  $1.00;  E.  V.  Ruddell,  $2.00;  R. 
W.  Mills,  $5.00.  Notes— Yi.  H.  Cragg,  $10.00;  H.  D.  Robertson, 
$10.00;  T.  P.  Campbell,  $10.00;  W.  J.  Salter,  $10.00;  A.  Elliot, 
$5.00;  E.  G.  Saunders;  $5.00:  M.  C.  Lane,  $10.00;  W.  A.  Walden, 
$5.00;  J.  S.  Bennett,  $10.00;  C.  P.  Holmes,  $10.00;  C  Jackson, 
$5.00;  P.  H.  Barker,  $5.00.     Total,  $139.50. 

Naughty  Six. — Cash — J.  W.  Cahoon,  $1.00  ;  H.  H.  Cummer, 
$1.00;  J.  M.  Zurbrigg,  $2  00.  Notes — J.  W.  Cahoon,  $4.00;  D.  A. 
C.  Hewitt,  $5.00  ;  H.  G.  Brown,  $5.00 ;  G.  A.  Archibald,  $5.00  ;  J. 
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M.  Copeland,  $5.00;  G.  E.  Trueman.  $5.00;  N.  R.  Bugg,  $500; 
C.  E.  Mark,  $5.00  ;  W.  E.  Blackstock,  $5.00 ;  F.  C.  Bowman,  $5.00  ; 
C.  D.  Henderson,  $5  00 ;  W.  J.  Kirby,  $5.00  ;  R.  J.  Manning,  $5.00  ; 
N.  R.  Stansell,  $5.00;  F.  R.  Treleaven,  $5.00;  J.  Wells,  $5.00. 
Total,  $83.00. 

Conference  Theology.  —  Cash — R.  A.  Whattam,  $1.00;  R. 
Hughes,  $1  00;  A.  McK'm  Young,  $2  00  ;  J.  U.  Robins,  $2.00;  I. 
Snell,  $3.00.  J>Jotes-'^.  A.  Whattam,  $9.00  ;  A.  J.  Brace,  $5.00  ;  A. 
E.  Lunau,  $500;  A.  McKim  Younj,  $5.00;  J.  J.  Coulter,  $5.00. 
Total,  $38.00. 

Totals,  Cash,  $223.66;  Notes,  $336.00       Grand  total,  $559.66. 


LOWER    END    OF    "THE    MILE        PORTAGE, 
TAMAG.AMI    RIVER. 
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TMLETICS 


Notes. 


ASEBALL. — The  baseball  nine  has  not  had  a  very 
successful  season,  so  far  as  victories  go.  The  team 
practiced  faithfully  for  several  weeks,  but  the  loss  of  five 
of  last  year's  team  was  a  serious  handicap.  And  the 
defeats  may  be  partially  attributed,  as  usual,  to  ignorance 
of  or  carelessness  with  regard  to  the  minor  points  of  the 
game.  This  was  evident  in  the  first  game  played  with 
St.  Mies,  won  by  the  latter  7 — 4.  Salter,  the  first  man 
up,  lined  out  a  nice  single  past  third,  but  was  put  out  at 
first  by  the  old  trick  of  the  first  baseman  holding  the 
ball.  In  the  same  game,  after  a  foul  strike  had  been  made,  one  of 
our  runners  was  out  because  the  batter  forgot  to  keep  out  of  the  box. 
This  was  done,  however,  by  Vic.  accepting  a  decision  of  the  umpire 
for  which  there  is  no  justification  in  the  rules.  Thus  the  game  was 
lost.  Gain  made  a  sensational  catch  behind  the  bat ;  Henderson  did 
good  work  at  second.  There  were  three  or  four  errors  in  the  field. 
St.  Mies  played  the  return  match  towards  the  end  of  the  season. 
'Twould  hardly  be  fair  to  give  the  score,  the  team  being  disorganized 
by  the  absence  of  Chown,  Henderson  and  Dingman,  the  last  of  whom 
for  the  end  of  the  season  was  out  of  the  game  with  a  sprained  knee. 
However,  I'll  just  put  down  a  few  figures  and  the  mathematician  can 
reckon  them  up.  Vic.  made  three  runs  and  their  opponents  batted 
out  four  times  as  many.  In  each  of  these  games  St.  Mies  made  a  home 
run,  Dooley  and  Burns  doing  the  trick. 

Three  games  of  five  or  six  innings  each  were  played  with  'Varsity. 
Two  were  defeats,  8 — 7  and  8 — 4.  The  victory  was-almost  a  shut  out, 
'Varsity  scoring  but  one  to  Vic's  three.  In  several  of  the  innings 
Rankin  pitched  three  balls  only,  the  batters  going  out  on  pop  flies  or 
at  first  via  short.  The  players  in  the  games  were  :  Rankin,  Gain, 
Dingman,  Henderson,  Hamilton,  Salter,  Chown,  Ford,  Green,  Pearson. 
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LucAN. — The  trip  of  the  nine  to  Lucan  on  the  25th  May  to  play 
the  famous  "  Irish  Nine,"  resulted  in  two  defeats  by  the  score  of  9 — 4 
and  14 — 8.  The  scribe  of  the  team  has  sent  in  a  very  interesting 
description  and  any  quotations  below  are  taken  from  his  epistle. 
Seemingly  the  best  of  good  feeling  prevailed  and  although  the  umpire 
was  on  occasion  somewhat  cross-eyed,  no  kick  was  forthcoming  from 
our  fellows,  for,  "  poor  fellow,  he  did  the  best  he  could."  In  the 
morning  game  in  the  first  three  innings  the  Lucan  twirler  registered 
nine  strike-outs.  A  feature  of  the  morning  game  was  three  home 
runs — not  by  the  visitors.  Strange  to  say,  this  performance  was 
duplicated  in  the  afternoon.  The  loss  of  both  games  is  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Lucanites  were  the  better  hitters,  and 
you  know  that  was  our  old  weakness."  In  the  second  game  the 
battery  from  Forest,  a  neighboring  town,  was  in  the  points  against 
our  fellows. 

Some  of  the  players  spent  Sunday^  at  different  towns  on  the  way. 
However,  all  arrived  on  time,  "Hamilton  and  Henderson  both  wearing 
a  very  feminine  look  and  the  smile  that  won't  come  off."  The  team 
was  treated  in  the  "  home,  sweet  home  style  "  and  are  eager  to  go 
back  next  year. 

O.  L.  C.  vs.  Vic. — Miss  Swan,  O.L.C  vs.  Miss  Dingwall,  Vic, 
won  6-3,  6-1,  by  O.L.C;  Miss  Richardson,  O.L.C,  vs.  Miss  Jeffrey, 
Vic,  won  6-4,  6-1,  by  O.L.C;  Miss  Freeman,  O.L.C,  vs.  Miss 
Wilson,  Vic,  won  6-1,  7-5,  by  O.L.C;  Miss  Chown,  O.L.C,  vs.  Miss 
Grange,  Vic,  won  6-1,  6-3,  by  O.L.C;  Misses  Swan  and  Richardson, 
vs.  Misses  Dingwall  and  JefTery,  won  6-1,  6-1,  by  O.L.C;  Misses 
Freeman  and  Chown  vs.  Misses  Wilson  and  Grange,  won  6-1,  6-3,  by 
O.L.C  As  there  are  but  six  events  in  each  tournament,  it  somehow 
looks  like  a  victory  for  O.L.C,  unless  it  i$  not  true  that  figures  never 
lie.  That  not  a  single  set  came  our  way  demonstrates  fully  the 
superior  playing  of  the  Whitby  ladies.  The  latter  are  to  be  compli- 
mented, especially  for  their  accurate  placing.  This  undoubtedly  was 
the  reason  of  the  decisive  victory.  Dawson  and  A.  R.  Dingman  won 
from  the  Stewart  brothers  6-1,  6-1,  Robertson  and  Campbell  lost  the 
other  doubles  6-8,  6-4,  6-3. 

One  of  the  Toronto  papers  announced  that  Revs.  So-and-So  and 
Dingman  beat  Campbell  and  Robertson. 

Fall  Tournament. — The  courts  have  been  rented  for  the  summer 
months  to  the  Methodist  Y.  M.  A.  When  we  take  possession  again 
on  the  20th  Sept.  all  ought  to  be  in  fair  shape.      From  then  until  the 
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tournament  opens  every  care  will  be  taken  to  have  them  put  in  the 
best  condition  possible.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  April  number  our 
tournament  will  be  run  off  simultaneously  with  that  of  University 
College.  It  is  hoped  that  every  student  will  do  something  towards 
making  it  a  success. 


Agreement  re  Whitby-Victoria  Tennis  Matches. 
Subject  to  ratification  by  A.  U.  Executive. 
Be  it  understood  : 

1.  That  the  players  for  Victoria  be  limited  to  those  taking  a  full 
undergraduate  course  and  that  those  for  Whitby  be  limited  to  resident 
students. 

2.  That  when  one  college  has  a  majority  of  two  in  the  total  number 
of  wins  the  other  shall  be  permitted  to  call  in  any  graduate  or  former 
student  of  the  college  who  was  eligible  to  play  while  in  attendance. 

3.  That  in  case  of  a  tie  the  tournament  shall  be  decided  by  an 
extra  match  which  may  be  either  a  double  or  single. 

4.  That  competition  shall  continue  for  twenty  meets,  the  college 
having  the  majority  of  victories  at  that  time  to  be  permanent  holder 
of  the  shield. 

5.  That  the  matches  be  semi-annual,  the  meet  to  be  at  Whitby  in 
the  spring  and  at  Victoria  in  the  fall,  the  date  of  the  matches  to  be 
decided  by  mutual  consent. 

The  following  graduates  of  '02  were  this  year  elected  to  honorary 
membership  of  the  Athletic  Union  :  W.  H.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  L.  R. 
Eckhardt,  B.A.,  F.  H.  Dobson,  B.A.,  and  J.  H.  Fowler,  B.A. 


Athletics  at  Queen's. 

BY    A.    R.    CAMERON,    B.A.,  '03. 


IN  giving  even  a  short  sketch  of  athletics  at  Queen's  University  we 
must  note  the  development  of  Queen's  herself.  Starting  over 
sixty  years  ago,  with  small  beginnings,  she  has  passed  through  many 
grave  crises  which  threatened  her  existence,  till  now  she  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most national  colleges  of  Canada.  We  of  Queen's  owe  much  of  this 
progress  to  the  self  sacrificing  efforts  of  the  late  Principal  Grant — 
"  Old  Geordie  "  as  he  was  familiarly  called — and  sincerely  hope  that 
still  greater  progress  will  be  made  under  our  new  head.     Yet  we  must 
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guard  against  a  too  rapid  and  unsubstantial  growth,  which  may  in  the 
end  bring  only  disaster.  So  in  the  matter  of  athletic  sports.  In  the 
old  days  when  college  first  started,  not  nearly  so  much  attention  was 
given  to  athletics  as  nowadays.  But  to-day  we,  at  Queen's,  have 
teams  that  compete  with  the  great  colleges  of  Canada  in  sports,  and 
Queen's  for  years  has  held  the  Inter-Collegiate  Championship  of 
America  in  hockey.  While  we  approve  of  this  development  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  too  much  attention  will  not  be  given  to  this  part 
of  college  life — for  after  all  men  go  to  college  primarily  for  an  educa- 
tion and  not  to  win  championships  in  football  or  hockey.  Yet  it 
should  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  men  who  are  prominent  in  sports 
at  Queen's,  also  distinguish  themselves  in  the  class-room.  And  this 
we  consider  the  best  sort  of  man — the  one  who  neglects  neither  his 
work  nor  his  play. 

Athletics  at  Queen's  are  under  the  control  of  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee— an  annually  appointed  committee  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society, 
which  practically  controls  all  the  affairs  of  the  student  body.  This 
committee  has  among  its  members  two  citizens  of  Kingston — a  fact 
which  shows  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  citizens  with  the  College. 

The  game  of  association  football  was  the  first  game  taken  up  at 
Queen's,  and  for  many  years  this  was  the  only  game  played.  But  in 
time  this  was  superseded  by  the  more  popular  and  exciting  game  of 
Rugby  football,  so  that  association  for  a  time  was  neglected.  Under 
the  leadership  of  "  Father  Guy  Curtis,"  a  team  was  got  together  which 
for  years  held  the  championship  of  the  Ontario  Rugby  Football  Union, 
and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  winning  the  championship  of  Canada. 
These  men  were  influenced  to  return  to  College  year  after  year,  but 
at  length  there  came  a  time  when  they  had  to  drop  out.  As  the 
leaders  in  sports  had  neglected  to  look  after  new  material  the  team 
became  very  weak  when  these  old  players  left.  Profiting,  however, 
from  this  experience  new  players  have  ever  since  eagerly  been  sought 
out,  and  the  inter-year  games  are  of  great  benefit  in  this  direction. 
At  length  in  1897  the  desire  for  a  closer  relation  between  the  Uni- 
versities in  athletics,  and  the  desire  of  the  authorities  to  check  a 
seeming  tendency  toward  professionalism  led  to  the  formation  of 
Canadian  Inter-Collegiate  Rugby  Foot-ball  Union.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Union,  Queen's  has  won  the  senior  championship 
once,  in  1900,  and  the  Intermediate  championship  twice,  in  1900  and 
1902. 

The  game  of  hockey,  Canada's  most  popular  winter  game,  owes 
much  of  its  popularity  to  the  efforts  of  Queen's  men.     Queen's  was 
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one  of  the  first  colleges  to  take  up  this  game  and  her  team  has  won 
the  championship  of  the  I.  H.  A.  four  times  since  its  establishment. 
As  mentioned  before,  she  won  the  inter  collegiate  championship  of 
America  in  1897,  by  defeating  Yale  in  New  York,  but  last  year  she 
lost  this  title  to  McGill.  The  development  of  inter-collegiate  rivalry 
in  athletics  received  an  impetus  this  year  by  the  formation  of  the 
Canadian  Inter-collegiate  Hockey  Union,  and  it  was  chiefiy  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Queen's  men  that  this  step  was  taken.  We  cannot  but  hope 
that  this  will  foster  the  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  between  the  colleges 
and  lead  to  cleaner  and  manlier  sport.  For  several  years  the  team 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  games  in  the  United  States.  These 
annual  trips  have  always  attracted  great  attention,  and  we  can  safely 
say  that  this  has  in  a  large  measure  lead  to  the  popularity  of  this  game 
with  our  cousins  across  the  border. 

Although  at  Queen's  most  attention  is  devoted  to  Rugby  and 
hockey,  yet  these  are  not  the  only  games  played.  Besides  the  Rugby 
and  Hockey  Clubs,  there  are  the  Association  Football  Club,  the  Basket- 
ball Club,  the  Tennis  Club,  and  the  Track  Club.  Association  football, 
as  stated  before,  was  neglected  for  some  time,  but  has  been  revived 
of  late  years.  Beginning  in  the  fall  ol  '98  a  series  of  games  has  been 
held  and  a  strong  organization  now  exists.  Last  year  'Varsity  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  our  team  after  a  closely  contested  game.  The 
Basketball  Club  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  though  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  when  inter-collegiate  basketball  is  feasible.  Great 
interest  was  taken  in  tennis  until  the  last  few  years  and  tournaments 
were  held  every  fall.  The  building  operations  of  late  so  cut  up 
the  campus  that  this  game  was  for  a  year  or  two  practically  dropped. 
We  are  looking  forward,  however,  to  having  several  new  courts  on 
the  grounds  next  year  and  have  every  expectation  that  renewed 
interest  will  be  taken  in  this  game. 

The  Track  Club  is  but  a  new  organization.  It  was  formed  last  fall 
and  the  intention  fs  to  send  men  to  compete  in  the  inter-collegiate 
sports  with  McGill  and  'Varsity.  Every  year,  however,  a  Sport's  Day 
has  been  held  in  the  fall  and  the  records  there  made  lead  us  to  feel 
confident  that  Queen's  men  will  hold  their  own  with  the  other  colleges 
in  track  athletics. 

Our  lack  of  a  gymnasium  is  indeed  a  serious  drawback.  For 
several  years  there  has  been  an  agreement  between  the  university  and 
the  city  Y.M.CA.  whereby  students  have  had  the  privileges  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  gymnasium  on  payment  of  a  fee,  but  this  arrangement  has 
been  altogether  inadequate.     A  gymnasium  is  a  practical  necessity  to 
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every  university,  and  especially  so  to  one  which  has  reached  the  size 
and  importance  of  Queen's.  It  is  necessary  both  for  the  training  of 
those  who  are  to  compete  in  the  games,  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  as 
do  not  indulge  in  football  or  hockey.  It  is  indeed  with  pleasure  that 
we  hear  that  steps  are  being  taken  for  the  erection  of  such  a  building, 
and  we  hope  that  Queen's  will  in  a  short  time  have  a  gymnasium  which 
will  meet  her  growing  needs. 

Athletics  have  of  late  years  been  on  a  good  financial  basis.  Each 
student  on  registering  pays  a  certain  sum  which  is  devoted  to  athletic 
purposes,  so  that  each  one  bears  a  share  in  this  burden.  It  is  true 
that  some  who  thus  subscribe  may  be  said  to  get  no  return  for  their 
money,  and  this  only  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  proper  building  where 
those  who  do  not  indulge  in  outdoor  sports  may  obtain  proper 
exercise.  The  trustees  of  the  university  have  lately  bought  a  piece 
of  land,  and  leased  it  to  the  Alma  Mater  Society.  Here  games  and 
practices  are  held. 

This  sketch,  necessarily  short  and  incomplete,  cannot  be  brought 
to  an  end  without  mention  of  Alfie  Pierce,  our  dusky  mascot,  who  has 
for  so  many  years  been  faithful  to  old  Queen's.  His  voice  has  grown 
husky,  shouting  Queen's  men  on  to  victory,  but  he  is  still  able  to 
make  himself  heard,  and  we  hope  he  may  long  continue  to  cheer  our 
men  on  to  do  their  noblest  for  the  yellow,  red  and  blue. 
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